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THE UNITED SERVICE IN 1835. 

Pristina Virtutis memor* 

Tn reviewing the condition of the United Service for the past year, it 
is impobsible to shut our eyes to the fact, that both Navy and Army, 
especially*the latter, are in a state of transition. Up to a certain point 
the reform of abuses in the Naval and Military Service of Great Britain 
liad forestalled inquiry into the alleged defects of our civil institutions, 
and had proceeded with that safe yet sober paCe, with that discreet yet 
searching spirit, the best calculated for the consummation of its object. 
These gradual yet sure ameliorations have not, however, escaped the 
precipitating influence of the “ Movement/' and those in command find 
tliemselves prematurely called upon to work out the ends of discipline 
and duty with means inapplicable to the materials. 

Straitened by our limits and th^ comprehensiveness of the subjedt, we 
can only glance at the more prominent concerns of the Services, leaving 
the discussion of practical details and suggestions to the several heads 
under which these topics are usually ranged in our pages.^ 

The Navy, on the whole, has made advances. Its Archltecttyre has 
undergone revision with a view to the union of stability and stowage 
with superior* sailing qualities — a combination extremely difficult, yit 
constituting perfection in the structure of a ship. Experiments* for the 
elucidation of this and other problems in Naval Architecture and Sea- 
wOrthiUess have had place, and the results, generally, have allotted 
the palm of superiority in sililing to the construction of the actual Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, Captain Symonds. Noble men of war ha^e also 
been produced by the science and skill of Captain Hayes. Bearing 
umple testimony, as we cordially do, to the eminent merilist and services 
ef Sir Robert Seppings, and to the intelligence and zeal of the members 
of the*School of Naval Architecture, we do not detract from the credit due 
to either in offering a tribute of simple justice to the success of the present 
Surveyor ; who, if he have improved upon the able plans and inventions 
of his predecessor and contemporaries by methods peculiarly his own, kt 
entitled at least to the praise of having made another step in the race of 
public and professional improvement. Under the Surveyor now in 
office, a new Classification of the Fleet, comprising nineteen ClaAes of 
ships, has been completed, and the relative dimensions and equipment of 
each have been adjusted with a simplicity and uniformity likely to be 
attended witli^hetmost beneficial results. 

An improvement in the mannmg of iffie Navy had been ifttdlnpted by 
U. Si Jqvrki No* 86, Jam. lS36t ** 
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Bills brought into ^Parliament by Sir Janies Graham, for regulating the 
"registration and enlistment of seamen and modifying the lavr of Im- 
pressment The effect of these measures cannot yet be sensible, no^* is 
peace the season for putting their operation to the test. Assuredly the 
qualified power of impressment must be retained, to i«ieet Ih^ sudden 
emergencies to il^ch a maritime nation like ours is subject, and upon * 
which ,her hang. The discontinuance of the degrading 

practice of conaemning smugglers and other felons to service in His 
Majesty’s Navy, removes & stigma^ from the honour and a taiiic from 
the composition of that body. , 

The school of practice in Naval Gunhery on board the Excellent at 
Portsmouth has ifully answered the expectation raised by this liinifed 
experiment. Under the able and indefatigable direction of Captain 
Hastings, a portion of seamen gunners has been qualified for the duties 
and exigencies of that most important but neglected arm — adequate, per- 
haps, to the experimental supply of our ships in commission with pattern 
gunners, but wholly insufficient for the practical purposes of a fighting 
fleet, should it again be the fortune of the British to encounter a rival 
on the seas. Still we have here an admirable nucleus for more extended 
instruction and employment, and we bold that no gunner should be judged 
com|)etent to his warrant who had not passed through a course of in- 
Btruction similar to that of the Excellent. It is highly gratifying to us 
to report upon the general good conduct as well as technical proficiency 
of the Excellents. A library has been established on board, and the 
attention and order of the crew arc most praiseworthy. 

The morale of the fleet, partially relaxed from inactivity and f the 
infusion of recruits less thoroughgoing than the old and immortal tar of 
a twenty years’ war, has been invigoiatcd by some touches of old times, 
proving that the peculiar properties — ^the idiosyncracy, if we may so 
speak — of the British sailor may slumber, but are never extinct. The 
splendid insfeujees of the Pique and the Challenger attest that the case 
of th(5)A]ceste has still its parallels, and that an adequate incentive alone 
is wanting to elicit those energies and mutual attributes of command 
And subordination, which have heretofore elevated the British name to 
the pinnacle of naval reputation. During the most critical moments of 
the most desperate situation of the Pique, the habitual order and routine 
of duty on board were never for an instant disturbed. The slightest 
further mischance in the open sea would have sunk the good ship — but 
she would have carried down her gallant captain, officers, and crew, 
each at his post and undismayed. 

The demand for information in the Service has been met by a corre- 
sponding supply. The Navy abounds* in writers, of acknowjedged 
competence and talent and of all grades, upon every branch of pro- 
fessional study, and almost in every walk of literature. Need we name 
Basil Hall, Marryat, Glascock, Beaufort, Smyth, F. De Ros, Scott, 
Chamier, Holman, Barker, and a host of others ? — ^to epch and all of 
whom we should feel pride and pleasure in offering a special tribute, 
did the design of this Sketch permit A want of uniformity in tactics and 
interior management has resulted from the absence bf an adequate and 
steady oode-^the Admiralty instructions not being as explicit or immu- 
table as the laws of the Medes and Persians: The able work of Ad- 
miral aR4 the recent translation of Paul HosK^y by Captain 
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BoEiwall, have extended the knowledge of the princijpleii of Naval evo- , 
lufions ; and a Manftal, just published, by Captain Glascock, improving 
upov the, sound but less systematic works of Captain GriiBths and Lieu- 
tenant Marfelli, if calculated to introduce a degibe erf raetboS and intelB- 
.gened intij*the duties of every responsible rank afloat, which may essen* 
tially contribute t^ remedy the deficiency to which we have just 
alluded.' A Nautical Dictionary, or CycloTpeedia of Naval Science and 
Nomenclative, is still a desideratum* That of Falconer is imperfect 
and out of date. We have heard that the design of such a work has 
be<9n entertained, and materials fdr its execution collected by Captain 
W. H. Smyth, whom we earnestly recommend to prosecute an under- 
takfng#of such promise to the Service of which he iv so experienced 
and distinguished a mdmber — it could not be in more competent hands. 
In the pursuit of Northern Discovery, and the attempted solution of 
the question of a North-Western Passage, the intelligence and enter- 
prise of Captains James Ross and Back have achieved all that could 
have been anticipated, and reflect honour on the British service. The 
one has ascertained approximately the position of the North Magnetic 
Pole ; the latter has reduced to a single link our deficient evidence in 
the chain of discovery on the north-western coast of America, whiph, 
probably, it may be the fortune of Captain Jamesi Rpss to connect, and 
solve at least the geographical, if not the maritime problem. His 
appointment to the command of an expedition for the relief of the Hull 
whalers, beset by the ice in Davis* Straits, may, we hope, be accompanied 
with discretionary powers to extend the objects of his voyage, on the 
accomplishment of its primary purpose. 

Some observations contained in an article in this Journal on the sub- 
ject of “ Northern Research” had tRe effect of inducing the French Go- * 
vernment to despatch a second vessel. La Recherche^ on the failure of 
the expedition of M. Dutaillis in the Bordelaise^ in quest of traces of 
the unfortunate De Blosseville and his crew, supposed to haVe been lost 
in the cruiser and surveying-ship Lilloise, in the lattef part of 183^, on 
the Eastern coast of Greenland. Rewards were also offered to the | 
, mariners of any nation for the discovery and rescue of the missingicrew. 
It is liigh time that the imperfect Code of Signals used in the Navy 
should bp revised or replaced by a more simple yet comprehensive prin- 
ciple. We have repeatedly thrown out practical suggestions on this 
subject, and shall take an early opportunity of investigating the question, 
and of drawing, from a comparative view of the various systems em- 
ployed or proposed, such impartial conclusions as may indic^'ite and pro- 
mote the means of amendment. t 

In ^utical Astronomy the labours of Naval Officers eminently tend 
to advance the knowledge of that paramount science, and to restore the 
British Bphemeris to its suspended accuracy and popularity. The able 
and disinterested observations of Captain W. H. Smyth, who, at his 
private expense,, has constructed an Observatory at Bedford, complete 
in all its appliances and working admirably, form a constant and ieah 
portant accession to the stock of astronooitical data so indefatigably 
accumulated in the present day ; while the Nautical Almanac, uadmr 
the competent and meritiWpus direction of Lieut. Stratford, and the 
scientific co-operation of Captains Beaufort and Smyth, of Lieut l^per, 
and the everzAlofia Council of t^e Aatronomicid 
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its errorBi and been enabled to resume its place as the first authority of 
the maritime world.* 

^By the perseverance and skill of members of the ^ritisl^ Navy/'the 
science of Hydrography “has made rapid advances, and the nances* of 
Owen, Mudge, Bayfield, Beechey, Vidal, and HewiU, will readily pre- 
sent themselves to the professional reader. Our repent notice? of the 
respective •‘works of Commander Belcher, and Mr. Robson of the 
Hon. Company’s Service, fittest our sense of the satisfactory progress of 
Marine Surveying, and of the iniportant benefits to navigation and 
commerce derived and likely to accrue ffom the spirited rivalry of our 
Mariners in hydrographical and geographical pursuits. 

The system of Promotion in the Navy continues partial and Absatis- 
factory.^ We are not insensible to the difficulties which embarrass this 
highly-interesting branch of administration, and have not failed to offer 
suggestions for its improvement, in conformity with justice and the 
general sense of the Profession. Distinction of merit and the reward* of 
service appear to be the great ends of promotion — let these objects be 
impartially pursued, and unreasonable discontent will be. refuted or 
silenced. Perfection is not attainable in human institutions. 

The bane of every project for the amelioration or encouragement of 
our Naval and Mili^aiy Establishments is a pseudo-economy — n piilivy 
cant, mouthed out by hypocritical tongues, and conceived by wither(*d 
hearts, — which estimates life, and time, and honour, and patriotism, by 
so many farthings per day, and, while it wallows in basely-gotten wealtli, 
grudges the patriot sailor or soldier the means of bare existence. This 
cowardly feeling, profuse in its fears, turns niggard in the waiitonness 
of its rescue ; and thus the “ pillars ” of the State are transformed, by 
the rank breath of the demagogue, to its “ eater-pillars.” 

General promotions by brevet are essential to the graduated advance- 
ment of the Officers of the United Service : the upward swell of the 
wave is felt from the very lowest grade ; and that hopeless stagnation, 
so fatal to every, pursuit in life as well as that of Arms, is relieved by 
the salutary undulation. Is the profession of all others the most im- 
portant to the State, the most perilous and laborious to the individual, 
to be the only one from which hope and competence are to be tyrannically 
excluded ? 

We cannot overlook the positive injury to the Naval Service arising 
fronr repeated changes of its official administrators. Granting the ex- 
pediency, on constitutional grounds, of identifying the First Lord with 
the Cabinet .succeeding to power, still there appears no sufficient reason 
why the Lords should be compelled, at every shift of the politioal 
vane, to vacate offices to which they should only have been appointed 
as the most competent to fill them, and of which they may have, ho- 
nestly and ably discharged the duties. 

Thm we now to the Army, of which our general survey must be 
brief, having to remark at length upon some special points. 

V'^th all^ the zeal of the Officers and Non-coi^missioned Officers 
there is evidence that the discipline of this jrm of the Service has not 
escaped the anticipated effects of innovation and excitement. Assailed 
as our Military Institutions have been by plausible ^yet ^Ignorant decla- 
Doatiofi. the unthinkiner or ill-disposed recruit, succeedinff to the place 
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of the retired war-soldier, and too often emerging from the refuse of 
the 'population cithet as to class or character, presents a gliant subject* 
foAthc machinations of pot-house politicians. Coincident * with' the 
^systematic corruption of the soldier has been the restriction of the power 
yesU*d*in*the military authorities of meeting *and defeating it by ade^ 
quate checks or ghastisement ; so that impunity and insubordination 
proceed pari passu^ The actual consequence of this mischievous con- 
currence has been, that offences against subordination and the whole 
train oT (delinquencies originating mainly iif drunkenness, have grown 
to^n unusual amount in the Sbrvitc, especially amongst corps employed 
in the colonics. The assault fir murder of a Non-commissioned Officer 
— a clkss once nearly as sacred in the eye of the soldier as his Officer^ 
is no longer, we re^et to say, a crime of rare occurrence ; and the 
difficulty maintaining discipline and faithfully discharging *the 
serious duties confided to the Officers of the Army, without incurring 
calumny from abroad or censure from within, is very gravely increased. 
The present position of responsible Officers is, in fact, one of consider- 
able perpU'xity, and can only be estimated»by those who are in a con- 
dition to observe and understand the complication of causes which ope- 
rates to counteract the zeal and capacity for which so large a portion of 
them are distinguished. ^ ^ 

Wl.iile we feel it our duty to comment, in general terms, upon defects 
extraneous to the genuine spirit and system of the Army, and for which, 
we trust, remedies may be (levised in time to arrest the progress of the * 
evil, wc must not be misunderstood as passing a sweeping censure on 
the personnel of the Army, Far from it. The British Army contains 
in itb humblest ranks a large proportion of steady, zealous, and intel- 
ligent soldiers who, to a man, disapprove the ill-timed relaxation of that* 
just and wholesome discipline which elevated and exempted the good 
soldier, while it restrained and corrected the bad — who turn a deaf ear 
to the delusions of the hour, and entertain, from experience, the con- 
viction that tiic British Officer is the legitimate and best friend* and 
advocate of thg British Soldier, * 

All changes in the system of our Military Discipline must, tej^ prove* 
efficient, be founded on the corresponding fitness of the subject for 
whose government that system is designed. Is the actual composition 
of the British Army individually, and with the exceptions to which wo 
have just alluded, such as to justify the speculation of governing that 
body by merely moral means ? To those who understand the question, 
we need not suggest a negative reply- Still, in the deficiency of the 
qpstomnry and fitting resources, the attempt, on a compairative 'scale, 
must he made ; and we but fulfil our part in submitting to the Service 
the readiest and most feasible suggestions for carrying it into effect. 

Had the Army been composed of a class susceptible, as a body, of 
moral control, the experiment would have been easy, and its propriety 
and policy unquestionable ; but we affirm, in the teeth of ignorant and 
interested declaimers who falsely ascribe the inferior quality of our sol- 
diery to the deterrjng influence of our punishments, that such a^dass 
will never be induced to enter the Service while the pauperis allowance 
is its prospective reward* and the ffower of man’s life is bartered for 
* — sixpence a dqyl Nfi — the pensions of British soldiers must be 
double ^ — white cliaracter must be an essential qualificatioiv fof enlist- 
ment, If ta testimonies *of good conduct the possession of some edu- 
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cation can be added, there will be the better chance of obtaining com- 
petent no,n-comnii8sioned officers. It is, unfortunately, true that the 
present system of recruitment relieves the community pfimany^a 
pauper and fhauvais sujet^ who, by a double operation, are rendered 
by that decried system, instead of btirdens, restrained if not' reformed 
and useful members of the state. This, however., is applying the 
Army ^ to a degrading and supererogatory purpose. We repeat, let 
pensions be doubled — let character be made a requisite to admission to 
the honour of being a British soldiibr — let the principle of distinction 
be applied with a more systematic and liberal hand to both man and 
ofl^cer, for they who sock the bubble reputation e’en at the cannon’s 
mouth” crave tirtj emblems of the dearly-earned prize — let us have an 
Order of Merit, extending to all ranks — a Legion of Honour — call it 
what you will, let us only have the substance — and let not the honour 
be an empty one ; it should be equivalent to an increase of pension or 
an annuity from specific funds. Let us hear no more of the factious 
and insolent revilings of the soldier as an inferior and useless caste — 
let his position in the comihuniiy be that to which he is cntkled, as its 
defender, its prop, its chivalrous 'champion ; — let him be no longer 
disgusted by tne senseless taunt of being the hireling of the populace 
calling themselves ‘‘ tl^e Public,” as if tlic whole range of professions, 
trades, and callings, in short every ramification of Socikty, were not 
j^dependent for income upon the solvent aggregate of thcmselrest com- 
pressed into the abused phrase — the true Public. Tt is the stake — the 
return which constitutes tlie 'superior or lesser claim to the equivalent 
drawn from the common stock^; — and what profession — no disparage- 
ment to the otliers — possesses half the title to public recompense as that 
oy which the Public itself lives, breathes, and has its being t 

Such is, in part, the species of “ reform” which will attract recruits 
to the British standard, for whom the lash will have no terror — possibly 
no existence. 


On the subject of Pay, Rewards, and Promotion in the Army, it is 
unnecessary to dwell here. We have entered elsewhere. into elaborate 
and oiiginal investigations of these important questions, which Jiave 
been placed in a fair light, and shall continue to receive elucidation and 
a strenuous advocacy in our pages. We claim for our comrades but a 
fiiir field, and no favour. 

The production and acquisition of Knowledge, in the serious sense of 
a burlesqued term, keep pace in the Army with the progress of the 
sister Servicet Writers and readers are rife in the military fraternity 
from whose ^anks has arisen the first historian of the age, supported by 
kindred names as eminent in science and literature as any whicle adorn 


the literary annals of Britain. We shall not be accused of any invi- 
dious intention in briefly citing the names of Napier, Jones, Colby, 
Pasley, H. Douglas, the late Capt. Kater, so distinguished by his minute 
investigations on the Second’s pendulum, Gleig*, Hamilton, Lord Mun- 
ster, who has been elected, in a very distinguished manner, a Corre- 
sponding Member of the French Institute, Sherer, Procter, Mitchell, 
Kincaid, Alexander, W. De Ros, Lord Londonderry, Leith Hay, &c. 
The Seminaries of Military Instruction— Sandhurst, Woolwich, and Ad- 
discombe — and the Establishment at Chatham,* under {he^ very able and 
judicious superintendence of Colonel Pasley, for the field training ,of the 
Enginepr De|»arfrnent, fulfil their objects if ith honour to* those insti-' 
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tutions, and advantage to their klhes and the serviceB to which they 
are destined. A* student of the former, Lieut, fiodwin of the 46th,' 
iSk at this ^moment engaged in an arduous undertaking, whfch we have 
already noticecf in merited terms, calculated *to prove of 4he highest uti-* 
lity andr interest and to display in a practical light tile benefits of the 
courbe of educajjon pursued at the Military College. Mr. Godwin’s 
Series of Plans of the Peninsular Battles will go far towa^ls elevating 
the art of, military topograghy in this country. Of the now celebrated 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland, under the \lirection of Colonel Colby, 
have repeatedly, spoken tn t^rms of admiration. It is almost need- 
less to repeat, that nothing hhs yet been effected in geodetical operations 
comparable to the portion already executed of this spliendid work, which 
will bhed lustre otf those employed, and on the country they serve* 
While on this subject we must not omit a passing tribute to the merit 
of Captain Everest, the worthy successor of Colonel Lambton in India, 
•who is now measuring an arc of the meridian on a more gigantic scale 
than any yet attempted. 

But gur limits warn us to close this hasty view of topics to which 
wc cannot even attempt to do justice, proposing to devote our remaining 
space to some practical remarks on the absorbing question of Discipline. 

The diflicuity, we repeat, lies in managing tjjie materials of which the 
Army is at present composed with inadequate and inappropriate means. 
It is useful, however, to cite instances in which success has attended 
schemes adajited to a particular service, though, we fear, not yet appli- 
cable to our own. The following experiment has succeeded in a French 
regiment. 

In the Fourth Hussars, commanded by Colonel do Brack, a system 
of interior and reciprocal instfliction has been lately introduced and 
pursued with a general co-operation and zeal which alone could have 
ensured the successful results of which we possess unquestionable evi- 
dence. These results have been obtained solely by the internal and 
independent resources of the corps itself The plan adopted •tnay be 
rcjiresented /is a sort of Regimental University, classed into schools of 
the several branches of instruction, of importance, theoretical ly^or pntc- 
tically, to the soldier, — the oilicers and sub-officers acting as the instruc- 
tors. . Principles of loyalty, patriotism, and propriety of conduct arc 
inculcated by precept and. example, and the regimental orders, distin- 
guished by their “ rationality,” are enforced with firmnes^ The 
“ agreeable*’ is not wholly neglected for the “ useful ” — Music is cul- 
tivated both for the education of the regimental trumpeters and musi- 
cians, and for the gratification of individual taste. * • 

Chi the 24lh of last October the regiment was minutely inspected at 
Fontainebleau by the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours. They exhibited 
before those Princes in every capacity,- -mounted in the field, on fool, in 
the stable, the barrack, as artillerists, and in the schools — in all situa- 
tions with tiie highest credit to themselves, and to the perfect satisfaction 
of their gallant and illustrious inspectors. At the close of these exer- 
cises and examinations, prizes were distributed by the Duke of Orleans 
to the successful candidates, with much enthusiasm and goo^ effect, 
Colonel (le Brack replying in an eloquent exposd of the origin, objects, 
and results of the system of regimental instruction, which was feund to 
present th^blfo'wing state upon that occasion. For gre§ter exactness 
we give the heads of instwctionin the»original terma./, 
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GymncLStiquo et Vpltige (in three months) 175 pupils. 

Lecture et Ecriture. — 97 pupils — 17 educations finished in the year. 
Theories Militaires, — All the sub-officers, the brigadiers (corporals), 
and 97 hussars, c r * * ' 

. Mmege CiviL^The whole regiment. 

Cours Equitation Af^V^7a^re.— All the officers and sub-officers, 

I Escrime (fencing). — 173 pupils. ^ 

Tir a la clble d vheval, — ^At tlie last practice, at a distance of from 
30 to 40 metres^ of 592 ahotarl02 balls struck the mark.^ 
MathSmatiques, — 156 pupils. 

Fortification. — 130 ditto. 

Artillerie. — 300 ditto. 

^ Marechaleric hippiatrique^ — 28 farriers, or pupilo, so that each divi- 
sion (pelotoji) of the regiment has a veterinary -farrier, and, from the 
adoption of Balassa's method of shoeing, it is unnecessary to have instru- 
ments at the forge for torturing restive horses, the latter no longer re- 
sisting the farrier. 

Musique. — 52 pupils. 

Tactique. — All the officers, sub-officers, brigadiers, and hussars — 
students of the other courses. 

It is further stated, that the employment of the hornccpaihic system 
of medicine in the regimelital hospital has reduced the number of patients 
by eight-ninths. 

^ The practice with regard to farriers is worthy of adoption in our ser- 
vice. Under the direction of the chief veterinary surgeon they are 
instructed in anatomy, the elements of pathology, farriery, &c., so as to 
ensure, as far as education can aid, the soundness and efficiency of the 
apimals upon which the agency of the d'‘agoon depends. 

A Model-Horseman*’ (Cavalier 3/odtVe), equipped by Colonel de 
Brack, in conformity with his own extended experience, formed not the 
least curious part of this exhibition. lie is dressed in black, his head 
covered with a light picturesque helmet, which perfectly protects him 
both from the blows of an enemy, and the inclemency of the seasons ; he 
is fbearded, his dress is light and convenient ; his arms consfst of a fusil, 
or carbinte (rnousqueton-Robert)^ which is discharged nine limes in a 
minute, and a new-modelled sabre by Manceaux ; the bridle scarcely 
covers the horse’s head, and the bit acts powerfully. The accoutre- 
ments are of the utmost grace and liglitness, and the iiorse feeds as easily 
with as* without the bridle. Thus equipped, the model-horseman was 
put to the three following tests : — 

He unbridled and unsaddled his horse, disarmed and undressed himself 
in forty seconds. 

He saddled, bridled, and accoutred his horse, dressed and armed film- 
self, mounted and commenced firing in a minute and eight seconds. 

At full gallop he leaped from his horse, sprang over a barrier four 
feet high, ran along a platform, leaped a ditch of 14 feet, fired, repassed 
the ditch, jumped into the circus, and springing into the saddle without 
using his hands, recommenced firing. The whole dress, equipment, arms, 
and ac6butxementB, of this horseman, weigh 51 povfnds; ibat is, one-half 
lew than the existing reflation for the light cavalry. These is nothing 
shining or resounding about him, which gives thee light horseman an ad- 
vantage in recormoissances and surprises. Such is the**^ (Xuvalier Mo- 
dule'' of Cbl. lie who ww yrarmly eomiijiniented by the Prinbes, 
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On the whole, this example deserves the attention of the Britieh 
Army, and should* at least tend to excite the emulation of its officers. - 
Fas est ab hosfe doceri, * • 

Wc mifst nonv recommend to the consideiation of the^uthorities and ' 
of the Service ihe following exposition of certain practices engrafted 
upon the innovations to which we have adverted, and the suppression 
of which is essAitial to justice, and the general interests of the Army. 
The facts we have reason to believe unquestionable, and we give them 
in tli(9 words of the correspondent by wham tliey are so competently 
describeTl. ^ • • 

Wc have only to add our hope and conviction that the Military Com* 
nrission, on the resumption of its labours, may produce a Report calcii* 
lated to reconcile the unflinching maintenance of subordination in the 
Service ijith a becoming respect for the prejudices of the well-meaning 
portion of the public. 

The worst consequence that has attended the interference of the 
democratic party, or those who represent in the interior arrangements 
of the AVmy, has naturally been the doing away with a feeling, which 
until lately prevailed in the ranks, namely, that a soldier’s best friend, 
and the person most directly interested in his well-being, was his imme- 
diate officer.” To eradicate this feeling has beftn the aim of the perse- 
vering efforts that for some years past have been made to place the 
officer in a false light ; that would represent him, to the soldier, as a 
hard taskmaster, invariably anxious to punish, instead of the true state 
of \\ie case, that punishment is inflicted on oilenders with great reluct- 
ance, for the purpose of maintaining the discipline essentially necessary 
to the existence of the Army, anchthe holding out an example to otiier|» 
that that disci])line cannot be infringed with impunity. 

This is an evil which, springing from an external cause, it is difficult 
to prevent from producing some effect ; but there is another, which 
though ultimately traceable to the same source, is more in the pq^er of 
the Army itself to rectify, but which can only be done by exposure the 
most unflinching. That exposure must be made through your mean«, 
Mr. Editor, as persons are concerned in it too high in ofii(% to be 
oflended with safety by the only persons who have the power “ to show 
them up ” — namely, the junior officers of the Service. 

The“ pressure from without ” has been so strong upon the higher 
powers, that they have given way to clamour, and an attempt Ras for 
some years been in progress to govern the Army without having re- 
Vourse to the strong measures which our predecessors thought absolutely 
Trieccbsary. I am not going now to rake up the ashes of any of the 
“ craihbe repetita” arguments upon the subject of corporal punishment ; 
tluft is a question still mb judice^ and therefore the only remark 1 shall 
make upon the subject is to observe that, whjle the system of acting has 
been radically changed, the material to be acted on has been pertina- 
ciously kept the same — I mean that no earthly effort has ever been 
made to do what, to a plain man, would have appeared the very first 
steps in an alteration of the kind, namely, rendering the qualificadbn of 
character necessary to the enlistment of the soldier, and making some 
endeavours to fdcilitate,«or at least not throwing obstacles in the of, 
the dischargi^of^en of notoriously bad character. 

It as a. fact , well knov^ in the that crime, has Very greatly 
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increased in its ranks, since the remoyal of what may be called the 

preventi'oe checks f* and it has been in the attenlpt to conceal the 
^fiulure of the plan of trying to govern without them, that the system has 
originated, wniob it is the 6bject of this letter to expose. ' The system I 
allude to is technically knoVn in the Army by the name of the sckeen- 
ING SYSTEM.** When the change was first made, manv officers, both in 
the rank of. generals and commanders of regimenta^some to secure 
employment, others sincerely believing in the practicability of the 
theory — put themselves forward to** carry it into execution. ' Each 
adopted a plan of conciliation — some to a great extent, some in a lessdr 
degree ; but years rolled on, and the plaii failed. The mass of tlie 
soldiery were and* are uneducated men, without families or connexions to 
employ their leisure hours, and whose only ideas o¥ enjoyment centred 
in the pothouse and the brothel. The mass knew no better ; but there 
are in the Army men of another stanip — men of education, but whose 
characters are too bad to afford any ho[>c of advancement ; and these 
men have been quick to point out to their less observant comrades, that 
the authority of their officers was diminished ; and that there existed 
among the higher branches of the Service an inclination to support the 
soldier against his superior — in fact, to try and prove the officer in the 
wrong, as it was not jn accordance with the system to punish the sol- 
dier for his offence — for crime may be concealed y but ^punishment 
cannot^^ In these few words is contained the secret of much of the 
evils at present pervadinsr the Army. 

Such was the system that has been pursued for some years ; and as 1 
said before, it has failed. But that was a fact which it would not 
answer to have generally known : it must be concealed at any risk, and 
a6 it could not be prevented, it must screened. It was soon perceived 
that the General Officer whose return of courts-martial was the smallest, 
and the Commanding Officer whose defaulter's list was nearest to a 
blank retunij were most favourably received by their respective supe- 
riors. **It was much easier to accomplish this by overlooking crime than 
by checking it ; and 1 do not hesitate to accuse many pfficers whose 
regiments and districts now stand highest^ of having obtained that pre- 
eminence by putting their names to returns that would not bear investi- 
gation. This is a grave accusation, but it is true ; and that it is so, the 
officers commanding regiments who persist in obeying the letter of their 
instructions know to their cost. 

It is natural that General Officers should wish to make a favourable 
return of the ^conduct of the men in their districts, and that any officer 
who, by obstKiately telling the truth, makes a blot upon their escutcheon, 
should not be looked on with very favourable eyes. It is not, hov:ever, 
to be supposed that men, honourable in every other relation of hfe, 
should adopt a system which is not only dishonourable as far as tliey 
themselves are concerned, but which is, indirectly, the cause of heavy 
censure being cast upon men who are too upright and conscientious to 
pursue a similar plan ; 1 say, it is not to be supposed that they can 
Cornell! at once to this, without some of those subtile reasonings by 
which a man is led, step by step, to the commission of^actions which ho 
would originally have shuddered at, could he Have foreseen whither his 
systenf would lead him. Let us see how this colnes about. 

1 ileed hacdly, Mr. Editor, to a practical soldier like yourself, pre- 
mise that* in the British Army^^unkenness is the origin either directl> 
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. 0r in its conse^ences, of three-foarths of tho^crime committed. It 
foHows, therefore* that the first step* usually taken in; this downward 
]>ath,.iSj*in winking at this vice* or at least adopting a definition of it, 
something file that of the sailor who considers no ntafi drunk* ** while 
he caA lie on^he deck without holding on By the ring-bolts to prevent 
his falling upvi^prds.” Men, however, who act strictly up to the spirif 
of their instructions, hold that a man* is drunk whent byjbheuse of 
strong drink, he incapacitates himself fjjDm doing the duty he is paid 
for *asid which he may be called'on at any hour of the day or night to 
'perform.” Many officers^ coftimence by considering the rules of the 
^service with regard to thi/ vice, as too severe ; and at length in their 
'regiments it becomes a rule, that a man drunk at«tattoo is allowed to 
pass unnoticed, If fte do not force attention by the commission of some 
outragieous breach of discipline. 

Tills practice cuts two ways, in reducing the apparent crime of a 
regiment, for a soldier is quite sufiiciently awake to his own interests 
to observe, that there is a period of the twenty-four hours when he 
may imlulge in his favourite vice with impunity ; he therefore keeps his 
time. It fellows as a natural consequence that drunkenness, as a crime, 
disappears almost entirely from the defaulter's book of that regiment. 
No man who is aware that he has only tcww^it a few hours for the 
time when he can drink without apprehension, will expose himself to 
punishment by appearing intoxicated at a season when it cannot be 
overlooked, as on parade, on the line of march, or on duty. No,*he 
reserves himself for the time when he can drink without fear. 

• On the contrary, to the soldier who knows that his punishment is 
equally certain, it not equally severe^ at whatever hour of the day or 
night he may be detected, time* and place become matters of compara- 
tively minor importance, and drimkenness on duty becomes a frequent 
crime. We all are aware also of the recklessness of men of this class. 
Many a man, who knows that he will be allowed to go to his bed, if he 
is capable of so doing, will return to his barracks comparativSly sober, 
while the soldier who looks forward to being put through his facjpgs 
and punished if found unsteady, argues with himself, in for a penny 
in for a pound,” reduces himself to a state of senseless drunkenness, is 
robbed, and consequently brought to a court-martial for selling his 
necessaries. 1 do not ofier any excuse, Mr. Editor, for troubling you 
with these details, for one who knows the British soldier at well as 
you do, will never think them of small importance. 

I have said that the system of screening was two-e^ed ; one I think 
I have shown ; let us try the other, and see liow it acts, hi its early stage, 
in seducing the number of crimes of greater importance, and for this 
purpose we will suppose a case, unhappily but too common, and which 
will show better than any abstract reasoning, how this system produces 
effects far beyond what were originally contemplated by those who 
commenced it. 

Let UB take as a supposition that two regiments, conducted u|)on 
different principles* are in garrison together : — the men form aigquamt- 
ances, and the soldier who is kept under strict discipline contrasts his 
own case with the free and easy life of those who, according to his 
ideas* are jo much better off than himself, being apparently » liberty 
to just as they like. Perhaps two men of these different corps may 
pass an evbmng together drinking,. and return tlOme both tolerably* 
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intoxicated; the one gpea off to liis bed singings and probably laughing 
at iiis companion, who.is certain to be strictly examihed, to pass hia 
night in the guard-room, and be brought up for punishment next morn^ 
ihg. The other <gpe8 to his ^tattoo parade, thinking himself aggrieved, 
and exasperated at being subjected to so strict a discipline while others 
'escape ; and when ordered into confinement, he probably, in his irrita- 
tion, abus^es or perhaps strikes 'his non-commissioned officer, and so 
gives cause for a Court-martial for insubordination and violence, a 
crime which he most probably would never have been guilty of, haef the 
discipline of the other corps been properly carried on*. 

It will naturally occur to you, Mr, Editor, to make one or two 
Inquiries upon the score of the statements 1 have laid before you ; the 
first probably would be, how can 1 be acquainted with the interior 
economy of any other regiment than that to which 1 may happen to 
belong? There are many modes of acquiring this knowledge, but it 
will be sufficient to mention one or two of the most obvious. 

Ist. In garrison, every military man is competent to observe the 
conduct of the soldiers of the different corps belonging to the brigade, 
•and if he perceives that the men of a particular regiment are very dis- 
orderly in the streets, and knows, as he must do, when on garrison 
duty, that numerous escorts belonging to that corps are obliged to 
patrole the streets at night in search of men who may have absented 
themselves, and that he sees non-commissioned officers and men be- 
lotfging to that corps return in crowds drunk at tattoo, while he cannot 
discover that these offenders arc punished by drill (which must be pub- 
lic), and the general of the district holds up that battalion as an ex^ 
ample of good conduct, and that their Court-martial return is blank; 
whiie, on the other hand, a regiment, to all appearance much better 
conducted, has numerous defaulters at drill, and a long list of Courts- 
martial, it cannot fail to strike him, that crime is scrupulously punished 
in the one corps and is carefully screened in the other. 

Again) crimes are occasionally committed that defy concealment, and 
per force the offendei* is brought before a garrison Court-martial ; the 
adjutant o|^ the corps is called to give the prisoner a character ; ** nothing 
can be worse, he has frequently before committed acts of theft and 
insubordination.'* The president calls for the previous convictions ** 
of this notorious offender, and, to the amazement of all, the Court- 
martial t^eturn is ** blank P* The man who has acquired for himself this 
pre-eminently bad character has never been tried before.** This is 
no imaginary case. 

Thirdly, Mr.*Editor, it seldom happens that one corps takes up the 
detachments of another, without hearing from the inhabitants the dia- 
racter borne amongst them by the corps that preceded them. I well 
remember the account given, by residents in a small town, of the sol- 
diers of a corps no longer serving in Ireland, but which when there 
was constantly proposed as a model to the Army, and in which no 
courts-martial had been held for years ; it was, that so disorderly 
were they that, during their occupation of the town, the respectable 
^inhabitants were obliged to shut up their houses before sunset for fear 
of their violence," • 

In the same corps, and nearly at the same pibriod, an occurrence 
took place, whiph, but for the superior tact of their Commanding Officer, 
4night have seriously compromised the actorsh A quarrel took place 
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, between some of the soldiers and the Police *«• stationed in a village 
Where they had *a detachment. How it commenced, I^know not; But, 
final^,^tlie Police Barrack waa attacked, the windows broken in, and * 
nothing sav^ those inside, but the prompt interference of the officers. 
I'his, in the* present state of Ireland, wduld have been held a most 
serious crime |t head*quarters ; but the Lieutenant-colonel, wisely con*^ 
sideVing that a blot was no blot till it was hit, and that he vvotpld not be 
justified«in allowing the high character of his regiment to be sacrihced 
by thp drunken excesses of a few men,*(on detachment^) the fray was 

* not reported, the men werb ncA; punished, and the regiment left Ireland 
^ With its high character unRnpeached, — to its own great advantage, and 

* the extreme injuir of any foolishly candid Commanding Officer, who 
might be placed in the same circumstances ; as the constant answer 
to antofficer mentioning the difficulties of his situation was — Colonel 
— has been so many years in Ireland without a court-martial, why 

* cannot you do likewise V* 

These, Mr. Editor, are but a few examples of the pernicious effects of 
this wide-spreading system, — a system which, if not checked, and that 
soo?if will produce the most disastrous consequences, from the discontent 
of one part of the Army, and the licence of the other. Onj of the 
worst effects it has yet pr^uced is, the lowering qf Commanding OHicors 
in the eyes of their men, and rendering them, as it were, in a degree, 
accomplices : for, after a time, the Colonel who commences by over- 
looking instances of drunkenness, acquires a reputation for Jiis regi- 
ment ; and, when he is from under the immediate eye of a superior, and 
that serious crimes occur, he feels that to bring them forward is to 
expose himself to lose the high character he has acquired, and which 
he values the more from the Sacrifice of honour by which it wa^ at- 
tained ; the temptation, backed fly the fear of disgrace, is too strong 
for him, and he finally places himself in the power of his subordinates, 
by passing over crimes that he cannot punish without risking the 
exposure of the system that led to them. So far for your firsfquestion. 

1 will fancy your second to be— To] what extent are the hioher 
authorities of the Army involved in the charge V* I smce^ly beueve 
that the very highest are ignorant of the facts I have stated ; for, it is 
notoriously difficult for the highest powers to learn what they cannot 
know from personal observation ; and what it is the interest of the 
parties more immediately concerned to conceal. But 1 can, by no 
means, extend the same absolution to the Generals commanding dis- 
tricts ; they, from their situations— particularly thosq in command of 
, large garrisons— in a certain degree, be aware •of it,‘ and must 
answer to their consciences for their connivance. Their motives it 
may not be so easy to unmask ; but, I believe we should not be far 
wrong, were we to attribute them, in some cases, to the wish to stand 
hi^h as successful disciplinarians ; and in others, to the fact of their 
being, to a certain degree, involved, from having practised the same 
delusion when themselves in command of regiments. | 

1 have now^Mr. Editor, given you the outline of a system, % know- 
ledge of the existen<^ of which has been reluctantly forced upon me* 

’"lam happy to take* this opportunity to give my testimony to the character of 
this fine bo4y men; I have been engaged in all kinds of service with them, and 
can safely assert that a better erganisea, hitter conducted, er more^ttseful ceips, dees 
wt emit la the world.’* " • » 
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during a period of foxir years that I have been observing its Workings 
in the Army in Ireland^ to which the above remarks most particnlarlv 
refer, I have fiOt entered much into detail, for it is advisabley as much 
as possible, to avoid nawei; my object being not the 'Exposure or 
degradation of individuals, but through your means, and that of •the 
/orce of opinion in the Army, to check a system which, founded on 
deceit, cannot be concealed, except during a time of p/ofound peace ; 
and of wnieh the evil effects must become visible the moment that a 
necessity is produced by active service dor recurring to the sterner 'dis<f 
cipline of the best times of the Army. * * ' 

t do not know that I should have troubled either you or your readers 
with this detail, had it not been that, within the last few months, occur- 
rences have been forced on my observation, in which; through the fears 
of Commanding Officers, offences ot the most aggravated mutiny have 
passed unnoticed, under an apprehen&ion that the cliariicters of their 
regiments might suffer. The excuses, under colour of which this has 
taken place, would absolutely excite laughter, were it ncit for the mis- 
chievous effects produced. Onp instance will be sufficient, and that one 
is susceptible of proof, should it be necessary. 

It was this: a case of direct mutiny** occurred some months 
since iii a regiment, then and now considered as a model. It took 
place on detachment, and was reported to head-quarters. The officer 
received instructions to release the man, and let him return to his duty, 

as no soldier of the th could liave beliavcd as described, unless he 

were under the influence of temporary insanity I ! ! 

Now, Mr. Editor, as tiie friend of good order in the Service, I cal' 
upon you to publish this statement ; it may draw the attention of 'the 
higher authorities to the gross deceptioi:^s that have been practised on 
them for years ; or, if it do not cause an inquiry to be made into the 
truth of these assertions, it may at least lead to an examination into the 
policy of a system, which, by depriving officers commanding regiments 
of all discretionary power, has left them no alternative except either de- 
ceiving those above them by false returns, or, if too honouifable for that, 
of Kdtuming a list of crime that causes those unacquainted with the 
** secrets of the prison-house ” to look upon the corps under their com- 
mand as a compound of everything that is bad, when the fact is, un- 
doubted, that in every particular tneir discipline is better than that of 
any of the corps that are considered ** examples to the Service.^* 

Through the course of this letter, Mr. Editor, 1 wish it to be under- 
stood that I consider it impracticable to obey the instructions of the 
Horse-Guards vi9h respect to drunkenness, and, at the same time, to 
keep a regiment in apparently good order, as long as the material^ of 
the Army remain unchanged. The point I wish emphatically to im- 
press upon your readers is, the hard situation in which a man of strict 
integrity is placed when in command of a regiment, surrounded as he is 
by persons, both his equals and superiors, whose object it is to keep the 
truth from those who at present have notliing hut reports to judge by. 

I have now only to repeat that everytliiog 1 have stated is susceptible 
•of prodf the more positive, that the principal parts of if are matters of 
absolute notoriety among the junior brances of thx Service; and I con- 
clude by begging of you, once and again, as tbe independent friend of 
the Army, to ^ive these truths, unpalatable though they be, Vt certahitv 
4P»f becoming known, to those who have the poprer of UiveiAiffiiitiBg dn) 
doing justice* 
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REMARKS ON A BREVET BANK IN THE NAVlT.t 

Che proposiMon of an able contemporary, fecommending a brevet for 
each rank in the Navy, would^ if acted upon, have the effect of doubling < 
the grades for tile juniors to pass through, while, by haying^ Brevet 
Admirals,^ the present Post-Captains would attain their dags much 
sooner than they could accorfling to th^ actual system* Of course 
•ur gatlant contemporary is»not^ influenced by personal considerations, 
although tliere appears an involuntary coincidence between his position 
and his argument ; and it is under the same reservatioQ that we object to 
his suggestion, really tending to the abuse of patronage, that an oflicer 
may skin a grade, meaning that a brevet commander may become, di 
saltOy a brevet captain, so passing all the full commanders ! — But a 
brevet captain is not to be qualified for promotion to a brevet admiral. 
Why not ? — We see no better reason than that the post-captains might 
then be passed over. . 

We need hardly point out that the effect of brevets, in the manner 
proposed by the Metropolitan,*’ instead of being a boon to the 
deserving, as therein held forth, would render still more unequal the 
promotion in the Navy. Any tendency lhat*wiy ought to be reli- 
giously decried by every person who has the welfare of the Service at 
heart. The inequality in promotion, at present, is often glaringly 
shown by the fact, that two boys of simUar parentage may enter the 
sci;vice together, yet one of them be still a midshipman years after his 
schoolfellow and messmate, without any particular m&riU isi R post- 
captain. Too many instances of»thi8 partiality have occurred since the 
peace, and are too well known to need exemplifying here. But the 
grades are few : there is always the chance of a throw of luck — a friend 
may come into power, or an opportunity of distinguishing oneself may 
turn up ; and thus, from being apparently doomed to die unknown, to 
be interred unknellcd, the ir id. may, in a few years^ find himself again 
on a level with his quondam friend ; not certainly so near his flag, but 
on a social equality, and in possession of the same distinctions that rank 
confers. But only institute brevets, and when once any body is left 
behind in the race, he may ^consider himself fairly distanced ; for it will 
take the same interest to oi>tain the half-step as it now requires ^ gain 
the full rank. We know an oflicer at present commanding a vessel in 
^ the Mediterranean, who was thirteen years a passed midshipman; his 
* merits at length attracted notice, Fortune also backed hifti«; and in four 
'years^ from the time he held no rank he saw himself a commander. 
Now suppose tliere had been brevets, how different would have been 
his lot ! The claims that got him a lieutenancv would have been re* 
warded by a brevetrlieutenancy — 40^. a-yeart wr twenty years hard 
service : the deed tljat gave him his commandership w^ould have been 
repaid by a full lieutenancy, and no more. He would then have been 
two steps short of his present rank. And let us add that, as almost the 

* Vide Remarks on flie^English Navy, and the Necessity of a Naval Brevet.”- 
Metropoiitan, Se|tt. 1835 . • 

t fluch is il0/iShal propopitioA of the ** MetropelitaD*’ 
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only channel now for officers without interest is slave-hunting on the 
coast of Afri<^ or repressing smuggling at home, eitlier service involv- 
^ ing a const*ant sacrifice of health and comfort, with the risk of a death 
which may be* deplored but cannot be honoured, it bec6mes oownright 
cruelty to increase those' evils — ^to render more frequent the contact, 
with yellow-fever or the outlaw’s bludgeon, as will be ^one by removing 
farther off the legitimate object of an officer’s exertions. 

Throwing difficulties in the way of promotion will not deter persons 
from entering the Service, it will onl^ increase the toil of the friendless, 
often of the deserving, and will add \o tiie heartrburning already io 
widely spread by the unparalleled and monstrous disparity in promotion, 
and which, as we* said above, brevet-rank will aggravate. The midship- 
men, about whom the writer in the ** Metropolitan ” expresses himself 
so solicitous, would be decidedly the greatest sufferers by it. Let them 
beware ; — let them not be caught by the bait of a strap on the shoulder 
and 40t a-year half-pay. It is doubtful whether some of them would 
even obtain the brevet sooner than they may now get the rank ; when 
they did, they would be called provitM for^ and there the Service would 
take leave of them. 40/. a-year may be a good half-pay for a conti- 
nentjil subaltern ; but it is not subsistence for an English officer. It is 
true the gallant writq^r talks of their friends continuing to allow them an 
equal sura till they obtain the full step. What surety can be given that 
they ever will get the lieutenancy ? Would not that be a hard condi- 
tion for such naval officers — and there are several — who can ill afford to 
give their sons an allowance at all? At present, the naked fact that 
midshipmen are unprovided for, compels the Admiralty at length to 
promote them, and till then a ship is at their service. Mo great variety 
Cf choice we grant ; but of the two w6 would infinitely rather be a mate 
on boards with 50/. a-year, than a brevet-lieutenant on shore^ with 40/. 
a-year. Taking the brevet step would be, we fear, with many a matc» 
like compounding his chance — we may say certainty — of a lieutenancy 
for 40f. a year. 

Coming, howevet, from such a quarter, the plan may be adopted ; such 
authori^ being likely to be considered a sufficient test of its soundness, 
more especially as an allurement is held out in the promised reduction of 
one-half of the “ dead- weight, ''as certain persons are pleased to term the 
naval half-pay. For our part, we see no meaning in the word — ^it gives 
life to*^he right arm of England ; it ensures her being ably served. Hope- 
less of imitating such liberality — twin-sister of greatness — foreigners yet 
envy, yet admire it. We would rather call it a bonus for the most mag- 
nificent navy^that ever swam the ocean, to which England owes her glory* 
and on which her existence will yet depend. Nevertheless were it at 
all apparent that a saving of 332,000/. a-year would be effected, (vide 

Metropolitan,”) at the same time keeping up the effectiveness of the 
Navy, we might hesitate before combating the suggestion — ^not that we 
think the nation is so distressed as to need economical measures on 
every side; but so far from that result being probable, we may pro- 
nom^^e it to be pure speculation : even according to Captain Marryat’s 
statements, the country would not reap the benefit of his system for 
forty years at least. Now considering, he sayS, in the exordium of his 
essay, moved thereto by the political working of Eijgl^nd, that ‘‘ he 
shall not be surprised to wake up some fine morning, and find that 
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IT. M. lias posted off to Hanover, that the several 'heads of the House 
of Lords adorn tli^ several lamps in RegenUatreel/’ he save him* 
self, we think, the trouble of legblating for us half a century hence. 
Our iustit!lition#are good ; the disposition of rank in our ^hips is excel* 
len^;.the divisiifn of duty admirable — so let 'them remain. The only 
innovation for the last century, the appointment of commanders to line- 
of-battle ships — ft generally pronounced* to be a failure ; oliiefly made 
so, however— ^br the principle is good — by it not being imperative 
that a ^ine-of- battle ship shall bear^n oliicer of that rank. It is left to 
the discretion of a captain whether to have a commander or not, whereby 
the old distinction of first-lieutenant being still kept up, and marked by 
additional pay, an ambiguity of duty is often occasioned, or rather, one 
person’s duty is put fn the bands of two. But why should a captain 
have the nomination of his second in command ? We believe the cus- 
tom — now considered a right — has crept in since tlie peace, certainly 
not to the advantage of the Service ; for we maintain, under every 
point of view, that the second officer of a ship of war should, as far as 
ins situation is concerned, be independent of the captain — that, in fact, 
he should*ovve his appointment wholly and solely to the Admiralty. To 
give reasons for this would be like dealing in truisms, so apparent ^lust 
tliey be, and are, to the majority of the Service. ,A colonel dues not 
appoint bis major ! 

We repeat that any plan for saving the country so large a sum on a 
subdivision of a public department is worthy of attention ; at all events, 
it is remarkable for the politico-economic talent it must embody. But 
are .Captain Marryat’s statements conclusive ?•— He brings figures to 
his aid, therefore who can doubt? Steer clear of figures as you would 
of rocks, unless you are inclined to survey them. The facility of per-* 
suading with them — the certainty that most persons regard them as 
convincing arguments, are valid reasons for pressing their services. 
We know their delusive influence, we know that a few lines of the little 
Arabian characters are generally more attended to than a chapter of 
sound reasoning, and, therefore, is it surprising if, when a reference is 
not at hand, we should be tempted to quote from memory ? , 

Thus our coteinporary, in order to make up his sum total of mid- 
shipmen, gravely informs us that 6J6 of them are “ walking the beach 
and sniffing the gale for gin.” Were the regulations, as lie says, two 
midshipmen to each lieutenant, there wbuld be 800 so employed in 
wearing out shoes. But the fact is, and the Captain no doubt will be 
surprised to hear it, there is not one midshipman on the beach, nor 
Ifas there been for several years. The Admiralty at length savv that 
gfn was not a sufficient attraction to reconcile their youthful minds to 
an irksome and degrading duty, neglect of which might compromise an 
honourable career on the quarter-deck: 616 midshipmen walking the 
beach in the year 1835 ! — tliey must be the gliosts of those gone by. 

So much for Captain Marry at’s figures ! And on the credit of such 
authority — to which will be granted a due conversance with naval 
affairs — a discontent-sowing innovation, may be thrust upon the ; 
and for what ? — foTr the problematic chance of benefitting the country 
two generations hence. And as changes iii our service generally de- 
pend on landsmen, who can scarcely be expected to view the subjecl in 
all its bearings,^t 8ould not create surprise, if, on seeing a premised re- 
. U. S. JbvHN. No. 86, Jan. 1836« 
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duction of 332,000/« a-ycar, they should at once adopt the plan, sanc- 
tioned, however erroneously, by the name of its in$;emous autnor. 

Again, —after being facetious on the Admirals, the gallant officer 
gives us auotlwr^^wretf idis-stalcment, lie says, in texi^ there are 
208 1 admirals on the list ; he docs not mean to include the retired r 
adn)irals, for he talks of employment for them in the same senience. * 
It is tjrue,,/n a note he adnaits that since he wrote the article the 
number has been reduced to 165, In what year then was the arti(’lo 
written? For on January*!, 1835v the list contained onl/ 144 No 
promotion lias sinci taken place. So, giving him the advantagfe of lys 
amendment, which it is hardly fair to do, and not reckoning the deaths 
that liave occur^d between Januarv and September, 1835, ho vvouhl 
still be r21 out of his reekoninir. Where does he find out that the 
average age of tlie admirals is 76 / Some years hence it may be so •, 
but piow 10 \earb less is about the mark. ‘ 

lie turilier acquaints us that ho was the means of netting at their re- 
spective a‘:es. bo he had of examining the Navy fiist ! So he had of 
knowing lunv many mabliijvnen are on the beach ! ! lie flatters him- 
self, ajiparciuly, with haimg exclusive sources of information/ Wc can 
tell him that every clerk at the Admiralty may obtain the same with 
ease, ap]iroxunatoly, by referring to the dales of tlu' admiral’s first 
commissions. Why il6es he further decry them — for the hasty addition 
of 10 yc.irs to their actual age is detraction — by holding out one as an 
exception? Why should he declare Sir Edward Brace to be the 
“ fresliest man among them We well know Sir Edward, who is 
everything Ins country can desire; and wc love fo honour him to the 
full as much as our cotemporary: but do all others pale in his rays ? 
•We will not be invidious; we will not mention names of which Eng- 
land may be proud, not alone for past services ; but wc venture to say 
there are 20 on the list of admirals that will bear competition with any 
20 of the 140 senior post-captains whom the “ Metropolitan’* proposes 
shalNget brevet rank forthwith on account of the sufcrannuaiahle state 
of the admnals, •Kcastms for this are evident to every impartial mind, 
•riiey may be 10, or 15, or 20 years older, — they may have severer 
bodily ailings (though to sec how many of them enjoy life wc should 
not say so),— but tliey possess that which would make up for even a 
greater difference of age, viz., experience. Actors throughout that 
eventful period of our naval liiltory, when we fought for the sovereignty 
of the ocean, — wlien every year of sea-life was one of fresher excite- 
ment and keener enterprise, calling forth man’s energies and ripening 
faculties, wllich miglit otherwise have lain dormant, — they imbibeU 
the very spirit of the art — the genius of it — profession became part of 
their being. 

No after relaxation could weaken the effect, and therefore situaiiona 
calculated to try the nerves of younger men, are to them familiar, un- 
forgotten scenes, and the resources adapted to the moment recur to 
their minds as readily as the tales of our boyhood. Confident in him- 
be^’, experience for his guide, the veteran is unruffled in the hour of 
trial. His intimate acquaintance with the subject* saves him an un- 
usual exertion of mind. Conscious when alkis done that may bo done, 
— Oi tlie extent to which danger may go, — sleeps tranquil in his cot 
at times v^hen his juniors would be ill with anxiety, &ec«ase not having 
the same knowledge to rely on. ^ ' 
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. Our best lessons in seamanship have been gained from admirals 
under whom we have had the Tionour of serving withirt the last ten 
years, Aiigoui^of mind and body, — the ntost harmonious union of 
which is said to^exist, in the generality of meii, between the ages of 40 
ancf 30, some attain it earlier, others prolong it indefinitely, — will, we 
grant, supply the iabsence of experience in times of excitetpent^ The 
converse of this applies to our present admirals. Less favoured, how« 
ever, ^ opportunities of service, exposed ofi tho other hand to tlie pro* 
fessiomd idleness and &low«advancemcnt of a long peace, our senior 
eSptains can iiardly i}e said \o take either side of tho question. £m* 
ployed, chiefly, only during the latter years of the waj;, a period of an 
enjoyment of triumpjj — of the wearing of laurels, when infinitely less 
attentions, be it observed, was paid to the essentials of a man>oT-vvar than 
now; and since 1815, their life has been necessarily passed on shore; 
or, if afloat, in making passages with the ease of cabin passengers. 

* Captain Marryat deplores the prospects of our Navy with adinirals bo 
advanced in life. Could they remain in siqfu quOt there would not be 
so nuicli reason for regret, ilut they must pass away ; and by whom, 
according to the present system, or even according to the plan of the 
“ Metropolitan,’* are they to be succeeded i — By men who, in a few years, 
will be as^old as they are now, with incalculably l^ss experience and 
practice. This will never do. No — there is but one remedy to tlie 
evil ; Captain Marryat knows it as well as we do. Why docs lie not 
approach it boldly? — show the cure — and not oiler an insufficient pal- 
liative in the form of a brevet ? — And that is, to empower the Govern- 
menfto choose admirals indiscriminately from tho whole listoi captains''^, 
— no longer to abide by the absurd^and unjust rule of seniority. 

Name any probation : say that a man must have commanded a ship 
six, eiglit, or ten years ; but that completed, let the Admiralty have au- 
thority to lay their liands on any captain and make him an admiral. 
That tiie country will benefit by this change no person will have thc4iar- 
diiiood to deny ; that merit will uftener be rewarded is oertaiii ; and that 
injustice will, in many cases, be amended, we will take on ourselves to 
•show. No more cunning mode of securing the interest of men of 
family was ever devised than that by which pro)j[}otiun in the junior 
ranks entirely depends on patronage, — in the senior ranks on lengtli of 
service. By it, the fortunate 'youth, on attaining post-captain’s ra^^k, 
may turn round and say to the thousands over whose heads he has 
jumped, I am safe, you cannot overtake mo : do wliat you will — 
fij^it, toil, make the four quarters of the world ring with yfiur famfe, — 
you must still remain behind me. I am safe ; do what I please, I must 
be an admiral. It takes thirty years to get through the h^t ; of these I 
must be six years afloat ; the remainder of tlie time 1 will revel, travel, 
enjoy life on shore ; what need 1 care, I must be an admiral^* Ami 
is not this acted up to? Do we not see men every day taking The 
command of ships after being 15 or 20 years ashore, buried perhaps in 
a provincial town on the continent, or busied in occupations no way^ 
savouring of the sea? And for the sole merit of living a certain 
number of years, they must Jbecoine admirals ! 

~ 5 

* See our article * Superior NavslFromctioni*' in the number of this Jourutl 
for July, 1^35. 
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Where is ^ the reason, where is the justice, that Captain A. or 
Captain B. can never reach his flag, because he attained post-rank a 
tew years lat^ than others i Ilis services may be mest brKliant, his 
talents acknowledged, — he may be pointed out as a person every way 
qualified to command a fleet, yet he can never hope to do so, simply 
because he^will be 70 or 80 years old before he arrived at the top-of the 
list! As long as it required from only 15 t*) 20 years to got through 
the list, the custom, thougli most unjust tovvards individuals, was not 
positively injurious to the country. Now that it takes 33 years, it 
destructive to the Service, and a national evil of great magnitude. 
Stay ! we hear a voice — a loud united voice — from half the captains, 
crying “ Shame ! shame ! t/iits to slight the meritstof old oflicers , — thus 
to treat their long services I” 

Pray, we would ask, did they thus feel, thus speak, when they leaped 
over the lieads of lieutenants by thousands, of commanders by hundreds ? 
We need not a-sk it — we know they did not. Where, then, will be the 
injustice of passing ^hr?n over ? Even if family interest alone were to 
be consulted in the promotion of admirals, it would still be retributive 
juspee ; but we feel certain that when it comes to the question of 
choonnrj men to coiyinand our fleets, merit will not be overlooked. 
This will he felt by the Service at large, and it will be an inducement to 
exertion, to acqnirinir a knowledge of the profession, — which is wanting 
mw to the captiius of the Navy. The dreary prospect of being a 
captain thirty years or more, strikes the most ardent, the most for- 
tunate, with dismay. To those who are later in attaining post-rank, the 
next to impossibility of becoming admirals is, of course, yet more dis- 
heartening. Taking the next twenty, and the next thirty years, w^e 
learn with mathematical certainty wdio will then command our 
squadrons; that is, if the present system be adheied to: those who 
have gained llitdr post-rank young, and they will be selected solely on 
accoVmt of their comparative youth. If, therefore, Captain G., and 
Captain M., and Captain 11. , &c., must have our fleets intrusted to 
their rare at the age. of 60 or 70, will it not be much more rational, and 
much more beneficial to the country, to put them in the way of having 
these commands wlieii they are twenty years younger? This proposi- 
tion is unanswerable. 

We have put it in the most invidious light; we liave stated the ques- 
tion on the su[)position that the same patronage that made these men 
Ccxptains w^nild be still exerted, and with effect, to make them admirals, 
be they fit or not ; and it appears, even in that case, we should be rtic 
gamers, in their being so much younger. But there is a wide dif- 
ferent'*e between putting a man in charge of a ship, the loss or bad dis- 
cipline of which would be of little consequence, and giving him coiriniand 
of a fleet. ThcMiifluencc that may demand that a young man bo promoted 
to the rank of captain, might be deterred from asking an admiraPs flag 
for him : the Minister that would grant the former favour, would not 
dare, in some cases, to concede the latter. Open the way to merit, 
and we may he sure that the Government will make use of it at times. 
Occasions that called forth a Wolfe, a Nckon, may arise again ; but, 
aPds! according to our beautiful sjsteip, no Wolfe, no Nelson, could 
now be employed so as to be useful to tlieir country ok a large scale. 
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We are not fond of copying from the French,, but we must say that 
‘their s<jale of nav&l promotion is worthy of adoption bv any country’ : 
we will explain it in a few words. Midsl^ipmen become ^lieutenants,^ 
two-thir<fs of them by seniority, one-third by merit, (for merit, read 
intferest). Lieiftenants are made captains, One-third by seniority, two- 
thirds by merit. And then from the whole body of captains the govern- 
ment Selects the^admirals at will. Was there ever a systesn s<j perfect 
yet so simj)le ? so adapted to reconcile the exigencies of the state with 
the eitncctations of individuals ? so calculated to make the pretensions 
•f birtli and influf nee hafmoifize with the rewards due to services ? 
We need not say a word further in explanation of it; its merits must 
be apparent at a glance. • * 

Let this plan be •taken up by our Admiralty, and a real saving will 
be efleclipd lar greater than by the mode proposed by Captain Marryat, 
at the same time giving satisfaction. The reduction, liowever (passing 
over, as inconsequential, the misplacement we have noticed of a few 
figures), aimed at by that officer, we pronounce, and it is clear on hU 
own skowingy to be impossible to attain in any degree. This is a 
curious part of the article ; it siiows how a clever man may fall into a 
net of liis own weaving. With becoming indignity lie exclaims at the 
cruelty of obliging so many midshipmen to serv^e on with scarcely liope, 
some at length driven out of the service in disgust, others struck down 
in it broken-hearted. But what remedy does he propose ? Can it be 
written ? By increasing the number of midshipmen, and circumscribing 
promotion ! Most paradoxical this, nevertheless it appearcth in the 
page of the “ Metropolitan,’* “ Three thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two mates and midshipmen are the number allowed to man our 
Navy ; and,^’ saith Captain Martyat/’ we cannot do without them ait 
the same time he takes off considerably from the sum total of officers. 
Would ye , narrow the bed of a river while deepening its fountains t 
Fortunately the Admiralty are acting on the more humane system — 
pity they had not commenced it earlier — of diminishing the supply of 
midshipmen, making it more consonant with the dejpand ; so that we 
have no hesitation in saying the prospects of that class are improving, 
and will continue to improve yearly, provided they be not cursed with 
brevet rank. This does not agree with Captain Marryat’s statement, 
which holds out a most deplorable prosjwt. ile says, 145 young gen- 
tlemen enter the service every year. Now this appears to be ayother 
hap-hazard assertion. We much doubt if more than half that number 
are entered into the Navy annually ; and even that is too many to 
ensure all having their promotion within a reasonable pc^ied. Captain 
•Marryat thinks we cannot do without an immense number of midship- 
men ; ” It is astonishing,” he says, “ how much the discipline suffers 
from the want of midshipmen : if we wish to keep the service in any 
way efficient we must enter these young men,*’ viz., 145 a-year. 

Now we cannot see, and we thought the same when we were mid- 
shipmen, how the service gains by a slate of things through which the 
best men in the ship may be hourly exposed to be tcazed and r^ri- 
manded by an iH-tempered, hot-headed boy, who can liave no idea of 
the moral responsibilitythe incurs, and who deems it a feather in his 
cap if his complaints bring a man to punishment ; conceives himself 
aggrieved, aiA declares the service is going to hell, if his li^le authority 
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is not upheld by the lash. Yet it must be upheld as long as they are, 
considered to be, as Captain Marryat says they are, the link between 
^ the officers* and men, whjeh, if not complete, th» chain of (liscipline 
would be broken/' This is the labyrinth in which we have hitherto 
wandered. This, the supposed necessity of having so' many midship* 
men, is the real bar to an efleciive and encouraging^ promotion— the 
two are irreconcileable. And why are they considered so necessary ? 
Because they perform the same duty in the Navy that falls to the^ non- 
commissioned officers in the Army. ‘Why should not those du.ties be 
intrusted to the petty-officers of a ship ? ** Why should not a petty*- 
officer be considered equal to the charge of seeing a few stanchions po- 
lished, a deck warhed, of carrying a purser’s steward or an officer’s 
servant on shore ? Why should not a petty-officer be equal to the 
task of counting over the shirts and stockings, of seeing that t!ie ham- 
mocks are properly scrubbed, of a few of the seamen ? We maintain it 
only requires that — the feeling that they may be intrusted to perform 
trifles without the superinteudence of a “ young gentleman ’’ — to put 
them on a footing with their military brethren. They would then 
prove, as in the Army, the true and sure connecting link between the 
officqirs and the men. Midshipmen cannot be that link with efficiency ; 
they are nearly as rp^'ch separated from the men as the officers are ; 
equally so in their habits and mode of thinking. We are constantly 
wondering at the distinction between our petty-oflicers and non-com- 
missioned officers (to go no fartlier) of Marines. God bless us ! do we 
do anythinsr to give them sclt-respect to add to their moral apprehen- 
sions ( Make the situation of some importance, and we shall have 
men fitted to it. Drunkenness would disappear from that class, as a 
first consequence, and the example might lessen the vice among the 
crews. 

This plan being acted on, the necessity of having so many midship- 
men — 3152, as the correct number according to Captain Marryat — at 
once erases. The supply may then correspond exactly with the demand. 
No matter how »any ships arc in commission, we shall have occasion 
for no more than a fixed number for the whole Navy. If a ship have 
none, it will be of no consequence, or an extra lieutenant may be ap- 
pointed to her : though, by allowing fewer to be borne on each ves- 
sel’s books, a wider distribution may be made. Midshipmen will then 
be on board simply as c/eic?, learning to become officers. We shall 
not be tohl, now-a-days, that the above-mentioned duties are indispen- 
sible to a nautical education. No man that gives a moment’s reflection 
to the subject but what will scout the idea. It is a singular fact that 
the duties prescribed to a midshipman are precisely those which he 
never has to perform afterwards ; those on whicli his own credit, the safety 
of ships, &c., depend, he may make himself competent in or not as he 
•pleases. We would ask any officer for what he was oftencst repri- 
manded as a midshipman ? — was it not for some such triffe as a deck 
not being duly swept in his watch, a scupper being choked, a steward 
being kept waiting on the beach? Was he ever brgught up for not 
paying attention to the trimming of sails, to the stowage of anchors, to 
the receiving of guns, to the staying of masts, to the inclination of a 
Vessel under sail, to the observation of heavenly bodies, tq the practical 
navigation ef the ship, to the charts of the coasts he is on, to gcogra- 
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.phy, to drawing, ^c. ? Such injlcs are general! attended Jto, studied, 
learned, at the will of the individual ! * ^ • 

This, we thigk, wMl suffice to show that the Service wil]^ not be ruined,, 
noj: the “ yoigig gentlemen make less capable lieutenants, even 
lliough the superintendence of scrubbing, polishing, counting clothes, , 
&c., he taken fresm them and given to the petty officers — they will not 
lose by the privation ; the latter will decidedly gain ; and ihefService 
will lip clear of a stumbling block. • 

^ Wes5ce no other way of getting over the difficulty. If, in the event 
of our Navy being increased, our ships be filled up with midshipmen, 
Ve shall again light on the horns of the same dilemma from which we 
are now smarting. Either we must again have an ^overgrown list of 
lieutenants, or we snail have to act unjustly towards the midshipmen. 
People felk of restricting the list of lieutenants, of commanders, and of 
captains, to a certain standard. They begin at the wrong end. Con- 
fine the entry of midshipmen to a given number ; the number wanted 
may be fixed to a unit ; and the other classes must of necessity be in 
conformity with it. 

The concluding paragraph of the ‘‘ Metropolitan article, reflecting, 
by a sneer, upon the sister Service, is too flippant and ill-judged to 
have emanated, as we believe, from any other motive than the haste of 
composition, and shall therefore be passed by us in “ expressive 
silence.*’ 


ON MORAL COMMAND, 

BY tI^T,-COL. ROLT. ^ 

Th£ following arc portions of a MS. Treatise likely soon to appear in 
a separate form, and placed at our disposal by its zealous and gallant 
Author, as a contribution towards the means by which discipline may 
be maintained in the army under the actual and growing relajjation of 
the salutary penalties heretofore enforced in his Majesty's service, and 
of late so rarely, if ever, abused. Tliougli not going the length H)f 
coinciding on all points with Colonel Rolt, we consider his observa- 
tions to be connected in their general tendency with the remarks offered 
on many occasions by ourselves, and especially in our leading paper of 
the present month. We iherefore submit them, in conjunction with 
those and other suggestions, as an aid towards the modified j^actice 
arising out of the pressure of present circumstances. We especially 
*call attention to the remarks on drunkenness. It is^ncedlcss to add 
that, if generally practicable with the present materials of the service, 
no mode of governing the army could be more congenial to our own 
sefttiments as well as to those of every gentleman holding his Majesty's 
commission, than that of moral command." — Ed. 

COMMANDING OPFICBR, 

I shall commence this little treatise with him who is, in reference 
to his regiment, the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end^with 
him in whom the vital principle is centred, and through whom bis cor})s 
breathes, moves, and exists. To his superintending watchfulnoss and 
care are intrusted by his sovereign the destiny of those in whose happi- 
ness and well being their jgracious master takes a deep interest ; and if 
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no other actuatinpf principle impelled officers holding their king's com- 
mission to a faithful and just performance, of their duty in regard to 
their men, surely the recoll^tion that their sovereigp is interested in the 
comfort and happiness of his 8o]diei*s, will be a sufficient 'impulse to call 
fortli the energy and zeal of all| but more particularly oi the honouted 
few placed in command. 

Exclusive,'* however, of every other consideration,' it must be the 
inierest of officers to make their soldiers happy and contented ; and if 
such, then, be the case with officers generally, how much more i^ipera- 
tive should the call be felt by commanding officers^ fiii whose adminisi 
tration of the powers intrusted to them absolutely hinges the happiness, 
the character, indcrid, 1 may say, the very existence of their regiments I 
What a responsibility ! What a trust ! Uovv shall 1 describe what a 
commanding officer ought to be in more appropriate language^ than ia 
that used by the historian when describing the Chevalier Bayard, that 
he was ‘ sans ytur et sans rcproche* ? So should be the conimandiiig 
officer of a regiment. Like also to Sir John Moore, a commanding 
officer should live amongst his men. I do not mean by this to recom- 
mend a teasing interference, or an ovcr-officiousuess, yet he should 
seem, as if everywhere, and yet never out of place. 

He should also b,e f.ver morally present, for in all that his soldiers 
do, and in all that they may contemplate to do, the suggestion should 
be uppermost in their thoughts — Will the colonel he pleased ? Will 
such a line of conduct meet his approbation ? Will such an act tend to 
promote the credit of my regiment I If once this feeling became general, 
no doubt need be entertained of such a corps reaching a state of great 
excellence ; but to gain this moral influence over the minds ot his 
soldiers, a commanding officer must not sleep upon his post. He should 
be up early. He should retire late. Ills whole soul should be wrapped 
up in his duty. Every other consideration, compared with the glory of 
his regiment and the good of the service, should be in his estimation 
‘ as dudJ No labour, no pains, no privations, should ever be per- 
mitted to weigh with him when the good of his soldiers is at stake; and 
td save them from punishment, by standing between them and the com- 
mission of crime, should be the never-ceasing object of all his exertions, 
of all his thoughts. It is by such a line of conduct that he will acquire 
that moral influence before adverted to ; ai)d happy must be the regi- 
ment.; so commanded — happy, thrice happy, the commanding officer 
who, when thus enthroned in the afi'ections of his soldiers, guides them 
as it were with a silken thread, but at the same time commands more 
absoliiti^ly than if his authority were backed by the impending terrors 
of a thousand instruments of punishment. The soldiers soon find out 
who are their friends, and soldiers are not ungrateful towards the suj^e- 
riors who are kind to them. The strictest discipline may be main- 
tained without asperity. W^e have had many instances of this as well in 
the naval service as in the army. In the former had we not a Nelson 
and a Hoste (and Sir William Hoste was, in disposition and noble bear- 
ingfjthe counterpart of his great chief) ; and who as a sailor ever achieved 
so great glory as Nelson did ? — who ever so won the affections of all 
ranks * by the complacency of his manner, by the never-ceasing in- 
terest'he took in the happiness and comfort of his men V In the army 
had we not^a Duke of York, a Wellington? Have we %ot a Hill, a 
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Kempt, a Barnard, a Colboume, a Blakeney ? And were ever regiments 
more brilliant in tlie field, i^iore gallant in their bearing imoh ail occa- 
feione, moi^ regular in quarters, mure entire^ what Britrali regiments , 
ought to be, thgfh were the 90th and 81st regiments, th§ 1st battalion of 
the •Rifle corps, ^he 52nd Light Infantrj^ and the 7th Royal Fusileers, 
when those corps w^'re respectively commanded by the distinguished 
officers before named ? And never in our service have there^been com- 
Hirinding officers more beloved, more respected, or more feared by their 
men tfl^n they ivere ; but it was the fear of* offending their commanding 
otiicer, not the dreacl of punfthmSnt, which influenced the soldiers* con- 
duct on all occasions. 

*1 have said, Had we not a Duke of York ? We had* and I fear 
‘ Wo ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 

'When wd speak of the glories of the British army, we should put the 
question, ' To whom are they principally attributable V 1 say to that 
great and excellent Prince, to that most amiable of men, the late Duke of 
York, who from a chaos made the British army what it is at present. 
To Ins Royal Highness’s fostering care tlie soldier and his family owe 
almost every com tort they enjoy ; and to his Royal Highnesses unwearied 
devotion to the duties ot Ins high office, do the officers of the army in a 
great degree owe their excellence. Wever wais iliere a great Prince 
more intimately acquainted with all the details of the service— never was 
there in any rank an officer more conversant in regard to all the 
minutiae of a soldier’s equipment, and of the fust rudiments and ground- 
work of his instiuction. I certainly was surprised as well as delighted, 
to And (during some interviews at which I had the honour of being 
present at York House in 1825 ajd 1828) that a great Prince, the heir- 
presumptive at that time to the throne of this mighty empire, should have 
given his mind so much to the acquiring of a practical knowledge of all 
the little points upon which even many regularly-bred regimental officers 
arc not so well acquainted. It appeared to me at the time that his Royal 
Iliglmess could have taken a squad of recruits anc^ instructed them as 
well as any drill-serjeant. Indeed, on every point, even to the placitlg 
of the fingers in the Manual and Platoon Exercise, his Royal Highness 
appeared perfectly at home. 

Why, it may be asked, do I thus enter into trifles ? My answer is, 
because I wish to hold forth to the officers of the army the bright 
example of their ever-to-be-lamented Prince and chief, who dbnde- 
scended to learn the A B C of the profession, in order that he might 
ibe able to direct, to instruct, and to improve others. , jVith fill this 
knowledge, how delightful it was to witness the undeviating urbanity of 
manner which ever marked his Royal Highness’s deportment? And of 
wliat other — Prince I will not say, — but of what other gentleman in 
England, or in any other country, could it be said, what I once heard 
stated by that amiable and excellent man, Mr. Francis Dighton, who 
for a great number of years held the situation of private secretary to his 
late Royal Highness, which was, that he had been for five and twenty 
years in intimate and daily communication with his Royal Highffess, 
and that during the whole of that time he had never heard his Royal 
Highness say an unkind word even to a servant Let this sink d^ep in 
the minds of ^s rII. Cet us emulate so bright, so worthy an example, 
particularly in our intercourse with those who may be^ placid under our 
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command, for thus wn shall be sure to acquire the lo'^e and affection of 
both officers f and men, and thus be able securely to calculate on all 
r standing by ua^ in the hour^f danger, privation, and trial 

I must not close this allusion to the professional knowlcdi^e, 
urbanity of manner, and zeal for which his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of York was so distinguished, without offering my humble tribute 
of respect, tnid I trust I may be permitted to add ‘ affcctioti/ to the 
memory of one of the most devoted servants that a mighty Prince ever 
placed confidence in — one who long and zealously held the Tirduovs 
post of military secretary to the Commander in Chief— one whose whole 
mind and soul were absorbed in the good of the service, and whose 
health and life uftimately became a sacrifice to Ins devotedness to his 
duty — one, of whom, even amongst the high bred gentlemen of England, 
it may be said, in regard to politeness of manner, what BuonafJartc said 
of Marshal Ney witli reference to his bravery, ‘ that he was the bravest 
of the brave.’ So may it be said of the late Sir Henry Torrens, for he 
it is to whom I allude, that he was tlie gentleman of gentlemen. * * * 
Have we not a Wellington? We have, and may he long be spared 
to us! 

It Js not for my diminutive powers to attempt to speak of, or de- 
scribe, the actions or the character of the Duke of Wellington ; but 
nature is perishable, and even i/ie Duke of Wdlins^lon must one day 
cease to breathe, but his memory will never die. His brilliant example, 
till time shall be no more, will be a bright star in the military horizon to 
guide and cheer the souls of future heroes. The recollection of his 
deeds, the knowledge of the difficulties he surmounted by perseverance 
and unrivalled firmness of purpose, the victories he achieved over the 
i^ost redoubtable captains of the age, the last and greatest of which was 
that of Waterloo, will cheer them on — that victory, when wdth an army 
certainly inferior in many respects to that wliich his Grace commanded 
in the Peninsula, and also much inferior to the enemy in regard to 
numerical strength, Ijis Grace’s genius triumjthed over, and iiUeriy dis- 
C9mfited, in fair and open fight, that extraordinary man, who, but for 
the Duke of Wellington, would now, perhaps, have been the tyrant of a 
world enchained — would now have been the arbiter, the dispenser of 
the destinies of our own dear country — would now have been culling the 
beauteous daughters of these favoured isles/ to distribute them amongst 
his old generals and favourites 

These arc truisms which should ever be uppermost in the minds of 
Englishmen w^en speaking or thinking of the Duke of Wellington, for 
had it not been for him, we sliould ere now, perhaps, have l>een a con- 
quered people, paying tribute to a foreign despotism. • 

A great deal in the present day is said about the load of taxes umler 
which we groan, the immense national debt which weighs us down, and 
in this age of retrenchment and economy, there are cavillers even about 
the pensions granted to ike conqueror and his companions in arms who 
saved us from the foreign yoke; but so base and mean a feeling is oon- 
finei within narrow limits, for the great majority of the nation takes a 
just pride in the glory of our common country, and rejoices to see its 

* It is said that Buonaparte, when at the zenith cC his power, had lists of all 
the principal heiresses in France, who could only marry with Ufis sanction, and 
thus be provided ricji wives for the favourite officers of his army.** * 
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brave defenders hcgioured, rewarded, held high. May this .ever con^ 
tinue ’to be the feeling of Englishmen ! and may the Princt, so well and 
80 zealously serjed by his army and by his itevy/be evqr possessed of 
^the jK)wer and i^jeans, equal to his will, of rewarding those who hold 
•their blood, tlieir lives at mufrhi^ when their King^s rights or their 
country's good recyiiro the sacrifice of either or of both / 

It would be ungrateful in me were I to omit, on the present occa- 
sion, iqy humble tribute of respect and admiration for the character and 
distinguished services of Loyl B#resford, without whose assistance and 
support throughout the war of the Peninsula, even the Duke of Welling- 
ton could not have fought the battles, could not have gained the victories 
he did. 

No one but the Duke of Wellington, and those officers who served 
under Lofd Reresford in the Portuguese army, can form an idea of the 
(lillicultics which his Lordship had to contend with in the reorganization 
of that army ; and none but those officers can justly appreciate the 
extraordinary abilities manifested by the Marshal in controlling the evil 
spirit of a most corrupt and adverse government, and in new modelling 
and giving vigour to all the military institutions of the Portuguese nation. 
It was, indeed, a Herculean task, but zealously and manfully waft it 
performed ; and through tlie energy of his Lordfehq), and the devoted- 
ness of the Rritisli officers who were attached to the Portuguese army, 
that army was raised in the course of a very short time from being the 
most desjiicable military force in Europe, to an excellence which enabled, 
it to emulate the glory of its companions in arms, ‘ tlie British soldiers/ 
and %ide by side with them to combat and beat the veteran armies of 
France^ led on and commanded Iw the most experienced generals of^ 
the day. 

To return to the commanding officer. • 

I consider it as m.uch the duty of officers placed in command, ^ndeed 
of all officers, to conciliate as it is to instruct ; to do /ill in their power 
to render the lives of those over wliom they rule happy; to make theuk 
• contented, to make them fond of, and attach them to, the service. If 
vve disgust, alliiougli we may instruct, wc do but little in forwarding the 
wcil-beiirg of that cause we all have at heart ; tliorefore instruction and 
conciliation, when practicable; should go hand in hand. Even the com- 
fort and happiness of the women and children of a regiment should ffave 
due consideration ; and every fair indulgence that can he given to tlie 
l^od and well-conducted soldier, whether married or single, it will not 
only be humane to afford, but also }H>litic to grant him. AH punishments 
of a cliaracter likely to make men sulk should be avoided ; strict and 
impartial justice should be the leading attribute of power. No favourit- 
ism, no tittle-tattle, should be allowed to exist ; but an undeviating 
integrity of purpose should ever mark the bearing and deportment of 
the King’s vicegerent, for such do I hold the commanding officer of a 
regiment to he. He is intrusted with a high delegated power : how 
careful he should be that that power be properly administered ! ^ 

In regard to drill and jpstruction, never should he permit any harass- 
ing or vexatious system to be adopted in regard to either his officens or 
men.- He mus^ course, coerce where CQcrcion be necessary ; but no 
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caprice, no teasing,* should ever be permitted to weaken that moral 
without which a commanding officer is" but half himself. 
Let him, ihdbed, but possj>63 the hearts and afl'ections of his ofTicors and 
his men, and jittle drill will be required— -little punishment will be 
necessary. The sifaviter in modo ei fortiUr in re wih ever command 
obedience and respect, establishing a firm groundwork for the most 
perfect subordination and disciphne. 


OK'lCEnS IN GENERAL. * 

1 shall not swell this little work by attempting to point out m detJl 
to the several ranks of the officers of a regiment the various duties whicli 
appertain toeaclt class, but I shall content myself with stilting generaKy, 
that they cannot err if they be actuated by a sincere desire on all occa- 
sions to promote and forward the good of the service to the best of their 
abilities ; that they contemplate the credit and well-being of their regiment 
beyond any consideration of a selfish or private nature ; and that tliey 
support and carry into eficct the orders issued by the commanding 
officer, whose will should be law, and to whose mandates all should be 
taught to pay the most implicit obedience. 

Like unto the devoted aflection evinced by that gallant hero, the late 
Sir \Vi11iam Hoste, at the battle of Lissa, to the memory of his once 
idolized chief, when, just as he w^as going to fire the first broadside, he 
unfurled the inspiring and heart-stirring words, ^ Remember Nelson !* 
so should the officers and soldiers of a regiment ever remember their 
commanding officer, 

« « < 1 ^ « 

THE MAJORS, 

• The Majors have only to follow up the orders and to tread in the 
steps of the commanding officer. To them, as next in rank, particularly 
belongs the duty of setting the example of strict obedience, of uneiring 
integrity in all that they do; of looking after the youthful soldiers, 
whether officers or privates ; of upholding the good, of discoiintenancnig 
the bad, of correcting and turning the inconsiderate, of standing, as it 
'were, between the thoughtless and the commission of crime, by a prudent 
foresight, by well-timed admonition. 


THE CAPTAINS, 

The captains should be each, in regard to bis company, what the 
commanding officer is to the regiment, and each should so demean 
himself, that his subalterns, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, 
should look up with tlie same devotion and respect as all should to the 
commanding officer. He should correct, when necessary, with firmness, 
but without asperity. 

The soldiers should be encouraged to approach him when they “may 
have any representation to make, and never be allowed to go away 
until a patient hearing had put their captain in full possession of all the 
particulars of the case. Prompt redress should be affuided if the decision 
^^within the compass of the captain's authority ; if not, no time should 
be lost in making the necessary representation to the commanding 
officer. 

Every thing should be done to prov^ to the soldier the interest his 
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Captain takes in his welfare ; and a strict and impartial administration 
on all occasions of that most beautiful attribute of power— ^justice,' 
will so attj^ch the men to their officers, that t];ke fear of oilfenffing them 
^ will operate powerfully in preserving .the discipline of the regiment 

* witfiout the necessity of punishment. 

That is again^ that moral influence upon which 1 lay so great a 
stress. To prove liow vast such a power is, I shall here meptioij a cir- 
cumstance jwhicli occurred in the corps I commanded in the Portuguese 
service* Jthe 17tli Portuguese regiment, * 

* One day on parade one t)f iify captains informed me that a soldier 
of hib company wished to speak to me. On the soldier* being directed 
to* come to the front, he told me that Serjeant Flano jiad wronged him 
and five other soldiefs of money which he (the serjenrit) had received 
for thens. On further explanation, it appeared that two evenings 
previously this soldier and fivf‘ others, under the command of Serjeant 
Plano, had been on guard at the theatre ; that the theatre guard always 
had a compliment from the proprietor of the theatre, in the proportion 
of three shillings to the serjeant or corporal who commanded, and of 
one shilling for each private. The whole money, nine shillings, Serjeant 
Flano received, all of which he kept to himself, and had not given the 
rest of the guard anything. On my telling the adjutant to order Se^eant 
Flano to come to the front, the adjutant informed *me that the serjeant 
had that morning gone on escort, and would not return until such a day. 
I3j)on that I said to the soldier who had made the complaint, * You 
have heard what the adjutant has said : Serjeant Flano is gone on 
escort, will not be back until such a day : when he does return the matter 
shall he iiujiurcd into.* 

“ The berjeant, I bhould observe, was a remarkably fine young maij, 
and whose conduct and general bearing I frequently had occasion to 
praise. He returned at the due time ; he heard of the expobc which had 
taken ])lace ; ho was ashamed to face me ; he got one ot the soldier’s 
muskets, loaded it, took it to his room, and shot himself. Now it was 
not from a dread of punishment that the poor fellow made away with 
himself, for I scarcely ever did punish, according to the literal interpne- 
tation ol the word, but he feared to encounter me. This is a forcible 
exemplification of that which 1 have designated moral influence. 

SUBALTERNS. 

The subalterns have only, in all things, to act up to the wishes and 

• orders of his superiors. Youth is the time for laying the foundation 
.for future fame. Honour and glory are not to be atjqtiired* without 

labour, without study, without devotion, without zeal; but ail tliese 
qualifications are, at all events, within hope’s fervent reach, indeed 
within Us grasp, if opportunity only offer ; but to be prepared to turn 
such opportunity to account, the young officer should be ever dwelling 
upon his improvement in all that relates to his profession. He slumld 
even in his own room practise little evolutions, either on paper, or with 
pieces of card, or men ; in fact, he should be constantly employ^ in 
some way or other likely to improve his mind or his body. All martial 
exercises should be efleouraged; and fencing, running, riding, and 
swimming s^ouid be practised. Plain food, early rising^ and^ every 
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thing that will tend to invigorate the mind and body, sliould be 
encouraged. Excesses of all kinds should be avbided, for .soldiers 
should be caaeiul of their health, though prodigal of their lives. 

In regard W pleasure afid amusements, I am a greSt advocate for 
recreation. I used to dobglit in seeing my young ofiJoers noticed.*’ I 
was always pleased to see them enjoy themselves ; to sec them at balls ; 
to see them fond of hunting and of field-sports. All* such recreations 
are invigorating ; and I have generally found that the keenest sportsmen 
make the best soldiers, and^the most iwlished manners are pel fectly 
compatible with all the duties of an O/liceft*. 1 was, th(>refore, always 
glad to see my oflficers fund of female society, which is necessary to 
polisli and soften the rougher nature of our sex. On this subject [ 
would, however, caution niy young friends against-*-! was going to say 
‘ the all-powerful blandishments/ but I may say the alluring blandish- 
ments of the fair sex ; and I would strongly recommend to tiieir perusal 
what is stated by Cio^ar in his Commentaries, where speaking of the 
physical strength of tlie Germans, he assigns as a reason for tlicir great 
superiority in that respect ^ver the Romans, ‘ the furhearaiu^e of the 
men in early life,’ and tlic self-command which they exercised over them- 
selves ; that they never married until after they had attained the age of 
twenty, and that it was reckoned a disgrace * to indulge in the sojt passion 
at an earlier period of hfb.’ 

Ilowdiircrent is the })racticc of the civilized sons of the present flay, 
when we see striplings, whose limbs and muscles are but half formed, 
entering into all the excesses of early dissipation ; slifling, as it were, 
nature’s advances towards manly growth and strength, by prematurely 
dissipating tliosc resources which she intended for the future sustenance 
apd vigour of manhood ! % 

On this subject of hcaltli I would strongly recommend a practice, 
which 1 am satisfied will be found not only to be greatly advantageous 
in preserving the health, but will also give energy and vigour to the 
whole frame — I mean the rubbing with a coarse towel every morning 
the wliofe body and,, limbs, and then with a sponge and cold or tepid 
water washing all over; after which another good rubbing will be 
necessary to dry the surfacce 1 have done this from a very early period 
of my life, oftentimes twice a day ; and perhaps in a great degree 1 may 
attribute to this practice the never having had pain or ache of any kind ; 
and what is rather remarkable, 1 went througli the J^eninsular campaigns, 
from 1309 to the close of the war at Toulouse in 1814, vvitliout ever 
having been one day indisposed, one day inefficient, or one day absent , 
from my duty cThis is saying a great deal, when it is considered that 
we were in the field during the winter as well as the summer mtnulis, 
and that I was, during the whole of that time, a regimental ollicer, 
sleeping alongside my men, frequently on the wet ground, sometimes 
with tents, oftentimes without, aud very often rising from the swampy 
earth with our clothes saturated with the rain which had fallen during 
the night. 

Our friends in civil life little dream what soldiers undergo on service ; 
if thdy did know, I think they would be more kind to us than they are. 

t * ^ \ « I 

Before quitting my young friends, in whose viwlfare and professional 
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advancement I take a very deep interest, I am anxious to caution them 
against giving eam to, or imbibing that really stupid and unmeaning 
theory, * that good luck has a great deal to do with tlj^ fortunes of 
mankind.** I h^ve heard men say, ‘ What i lucky manpthe Duke of < 
, Weilington is !*, I have hoard others bay, ‘What a lucky fellow Lord 
• l^erobford is!’ ‘What a lucky fellow Kempt is ! ^ &c. &c. This I 
take to b: not only downright nonsense, but also downright injustice; 
for by biicli insinuations the zealous and hard-working officer wdUld be 
robbed, of •his real merit, and which has •been the real cause of bis 
advanci'fncnt and honour. 

^ « « ¥ « ^ 

, NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 

" In regard to the non-commissioned officers and privates, I have 
only to r^jrmirk, that tliey shonhl consider the honour, the character, the 
good name of tlioir regiment before any other consideration. When 
tins spirit exists tlirougliout a corps all will go on well : licro the moral 
inlluence will incdomnnle. 

m « V « 

llefore I close this little work, I am anxious to say a few words 
respecting drimkonnobs in the British army ; and I ask mvself, ‘ Is there 
no remedy for the evil ? and will the British syldier and sailor never 
shake oil’ this revolting, this degrading habit i * 

It certciinly has always appeared to me a great error to issue rations 
of spiiits to the army ; nia^y of the young soldiers will not drink the 
nun at first, but by degrees they get to like it, and thus we, as it were, 
induce them to crrink, and atterwards we punish them for getting drunk. 
Tins is contrary to cominoii sense and reason, and is unjust in my 
opinion, as well as cruel, (nsteait of such a practice, every efloit slioulck 
be used to give a contrary bias to our young soldiers. They should be 
made to feel ‘ what a degrading vice drunkenness is / and from their 
very earliest breaking in, it should be impres'^ed upon their minds ‘ that 
sobiiety is a great military virtue.* If we could but instil tlieae ideas 
into the minds of our soldiers, what else wouhl be n'tjuired to make the 
British army jierfecl I But all the noble cpialitics of our soldiers arts 
often sullied, tarnished, blighted by drunkenness. 

Tlic horrors that occurred when Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and St. 
Sebastian weie stormed, nev^r would Iiavc been acted had our soldiers 
not been, as it were, mad by drink. The morning after the taking of 
Badajoz, I had ni) self a narrow escape of being shot by a drunken sol- 
dier. It was barely daylight, and I was liding up one of the streets 
of the town, on a horse that had been my property for nc5rJV tw’o'years,*' 
when soldier, whom I happened to overtake and who was drunk, sud- 
denly accosted me, and said, * Holla, fellow I where are you going with 
that horse ? he belongs to my Captain.’ The man had his firelock with 
him, and which I concluded was loaded. 1 rejilied, ‘You are mistaken, 
my good fellow, this is not your Captain’s horse ; he belongs to me, I 
have had him a long time.* ‘ No, no,' he answered, ‘ he belongs to 
my Captain, and you must give him up to me, so get off of him ; I^m 
going out to camp, and will vide liini back to my Captain.” Knowing 
tliat if I attempted to ride*away the fellow would fire at me, I dismounted, 
and immediately s^izing«his firdpek, 1 forced out the flint, and theff told 
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the soldier that if he, did not instantly march out of the town, througli 
the gatevray which was just in his front, I would go for a file of the 
main guard, and have him marched a prisoner to camp. lie obeyed 
niy orders, but grumbled, ^as he was going off, ‘ that I had stolen 'his 
Captain^s horse.'* 

A little farther on an interesting Spanish girl, of about sixteen, 
claimed my protection ; her ears were bleeding and torn down, which 
she tolU me had been done by some drunken soldiers, who tore the ear- 
rings absolutely out of her fears. Whilst tiiis girl was 8pealiing4o me, 
I saw a very ridiculous occurrence : aiT English soldier was fast asleep 
on the otlier side of the street, and at about fifty or sixty yards from 
where I was at the time, witii his head resting upon a bundle of what, I 
concluded, he had plundered, and all of a sadden a Portuguese soldier 
came out of a narrow lane, with a large stone, which he jilaqpd under 
the Soldier’s head, removing at the same time tlie bundle, with which he 
moved ofl* very coolly. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards are much more sober in their liabils 
than we arc, indeed it is a very rare occurrence to see a man of either 
nation drunk. J wish I could say as much of my own coimtrvmcn. A 
little farther on that morning I fell in with some ten or a dozen soldiers 
of the ftSth regiment, who were sitting on the ground, with a cask of 
brandy before them,'^thb head of which they had knocked in just as I 
came upon them ; one said to another, ‘ VVell, I don’t think he is a 
Portuguese,* (for I was at the time in Portuguese uniform). I imme- 
diately said, * No, my boy, I am not a Poituguese, 1 am a countryman 
of yours, I am an Irishman.* ‘ O faith, I thought as much,’ he Siiid, 
come now, then, take a drop of this witli us ; for although it is not so 
jgood as wliisky, yet it is not bad ituff.’ All my endeavours to get 
off without tasting were ineffectual, and I was obliged to drink success 
to old Ireland, and Jong life to the Lord Wellington. A curious 
anecdote I heard related of a soldier of this distinguished corps, the 
88th, ^r Connaught Rangerp, A\hen Badajoz surrendered, we took 
the 88th French regiment prisoners, which so very much delighted the 
aoldier in question, that lie immediately went to a comrade who was 
close by, to inform him of the jovoiis news, namely, that of our having 
taken the French Connaught ilangers. 

Foreign military vvritexs have stated that, were it not for the vice of 
drinking to excess, the British army would’ carry the prize amongst the 
arin^es of the world. Is not this a rellettion upon us all, 1 mean upon 
ail who bear commissions in his Majesty’s service ? Surely we arc not, 
as a body, dei^ient in that energy which is necessary in those who have 
to control, to guide, to direct, to instruct, and to command; yet how 
extraordinary it is, that drunkenness amongst our soldiers is, in most 
regiments, as it were, connived at, in consequence of the officers gene- 
rally considering it beyond their power to control and put down the evil. 
It is the custom in many corps not to take notice of a man coming into 
barracks drunk, provided he keeps himself quiet, and goes to bed with- 
out making any disturbance. This practice 1 consider as being highly 
injurious to the well-being of the service, and as weakening that moral 
influence, which every rank should exert and l¥)ld over the subordinate 
ranks in the corps, and therefore it is highly objectionable to let even a 
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corporal’s authority be weakened by allowing him, as it were, to connive 
or wink at any irregularity in a private soldier. 

A great diversity of opinion exists amongst the' officers tlie army 
on the (jMcstion of corporal punishment: Isome think that flogging 
might and ouglt to be done away with altogether, whilst others, and 
by Tar tlie greater number, believe that it Is necessary to retain the 
power, although the more seldom that power be used the better. Upon 
this question it does not compete with my humble pretensions to give 
any opinion : but this 1 venture to assert, that if drinking to excess 
could ve got under, and that oqjr youthful soldiers were, from the mo- 
ment of their first entrance mto the service, led to feel the imperative 
duty of refraining from drinks we should not have occasion to waste 
much of our time in considering the question of corporal punishment 
in the army, for I am convinced, that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, •where soldiers are tried by courts-martial, the irregular! typvilh 
which they stand charged may, either directly or indirectly, be traced to 
drink. 1 am sure that this horrid demoralizing vice may be combated 
with eflect. I do not mean to say that the task of reclaiming a regular 
drunkard is an easy one ; but still I think even a confiimed tippler may 
be forced to adopt a system more consonant with his own well being, 
as well as more congenial with that of the service; but it is with refer- 
ence to young soldiers that better hopes await* our endeavours, ‘ the 
nursery is the point to which all our regards should be directed* 

What I should propose is, that in every corps there he esta- 
blished a court, consisting of a Field- Officer, two Captains, and two 
Subalterns, to be called the Court of Prevention, for the investigation 
of eases of non-commissioned officers and soldiers accused of drunken- 
ness, or drinking so as to render them in the least unfit for any duty^ 
and this court sliould have the power of stopping, for a limited time,* 
(that time not to exceed twelve months,) a portion of the pay of the 
individual, if found guilty. To prove the offence, two witnesses should 
be required to depose on oath. The stoppages may be to the extent of, 
but not to exceed, threepence a day for privates, and non-c6mmis- 
sioned officers to be dealt with according to the diserMion of the court. 

In the company defaulters’ book, every soldier tried and found guilty 
by a court-martial, or brought before the Court of Prevention and found 
guilty, should be regularly marked off, and, on being discharged, a 
statement should he annexed 4o his discharge, showing whether, and how 
often, during the course of his service, he had been brought before a 
court-martial or before the Court of Prevention, and found guilty^ and 
tpr every such time he should forfeit one penny a day of the pension to 
which his length of service had entitled him. I am decidedly of opinion 
that such a system would work most advantageously for the good of the 
service generally, as well as for the individual benefit of the soldier. 

The Court of Prevention may be appointed ])rospectively for three 
or six months, to sit every Monday, when soldiers efr others who had 
forgot themselves during the preceding week should be brought for- 
ward, A repetition of offence would naturally subject the offender to 
corrective repetition, and lists of the stoppages should be forwarded alosg 
with the monthly returns. In order to give weight to, and strengthen 
the authprity of; the comftianding officer, it would perhaps be desirable 
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to eiDpovver him to pardoti. whenever he thought proper, the individual 
sentenced by the Court of Prevention to be mulcted af a portion of his. 
pay ; but tlifs power should be used with great discretion, and whenever 
'exercised, the reason for suih clemency should appear iii«the dCtfaulters’ 
book, and if the hidividual. so pardoned should at any^f^uture time jbe 
» convicted of the same irregularity, the court would be justified in award* 
ing a reduction of pay proportiontc to the ungrateful return made for 
the fornier kindness of his commanding ollicer. All deprivation of pay 
should be for even periods, to commence from tlic first of the ei^uing 
month, and not to be for a less period tiian /or one month. * 

The Court of Prevention may also be empowered* to take cognizance 
of such offences as require the application of part of the pay of the ii\* 
dividual to make ^ood any deficiency, such, for instance, as the selling of, 
or making away with, or losing any of his necessaries, or to make good 
any Ass which he might have unjustly caused another person lb sufter; 
but the pay so ordered to be stopped, being for a 8j)ccific purpose, and 
not as a mulct, the names of such individuals should not be included in 
the lists before adverted to, as accompanying the monthly returns. 


ROMAN ROADS. 

The following Notes on the remains of antiquity at Siickester, and 
on the existing traces of the Roman road tlience to the station Pontes” 
on the Thames, are the result of a recent attempt made by the officers 
studying at the Senior Department of the Royal Military College,* of 
p^hicli we last month gave some account in our Report of the late Half- 
yearly Examinations at lliat Institution. These investigations were 
made in conjunction with Mr. Wyatt Edgell, a gentleman of antiquarian 
pursuits residing near Kgham, to ascertain the site of the Roman station 

Pontjs” on the Tii«inieb ; and we gladly direct the attention of our 
readers to so intercv>ting a subject of research ; confessing ourselves at 
the same time not without hope that the example here afforded may 
induce some of the individuals of scientific and lettered tastes, with whom 
we are proud to think that the Britnh Army now abounds, to occupy 
the leisure of home-quarters or half- pay in similar investigations. To 
the results of inquiries originating in the generous spirit of intellectual 
exertion, and tending to increase the general stock of practical know- 
ledge, both on civil and military anti<|uiiics, we beg our comrades to be 
assured tliat«tlie pages of this Journal shall always be cheerfully opened! 
There is scarcely any portion of our island which does not afford inate* 
rials for such researches, of tlie highest interest and value ; nor h there 
any branch of antiquarian inquiry to which the topographical science of 
our profession m^y be more suitably and gracefully applied than in the 
effort to delineate the traces and to preserve the memorials of those great 
military works by which the masters of the ancient world have left the 
deep impress of their arts and their arms on our land. 

order to render the leader conversant with the elements of that 
admirable system of which a remote ramificaticvi is traced in the follow- 
ing pages, we prefix a sketch of the nature anjji distribution of Roman 
Roads. Under this general head we shall, on futures^occasions, resume 
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our notices of a stibject so intetesking and appropriate to ihe United 
Service.' # * 

The Rdnian iV’ays had three distinct denominations 
, k The Via included every sort of personal action or transport, eundi^ 

•et agenda et ambulandi — in carriage, on horseback, or on foot — sic 
qud vehcbant via dicta. • ^ • 

2. The Actus was of inferior accommodation, and corresponded with 
our cross-rbad, derived from agere — Actus*qno agipoterat — quo pecus 
agi solA — agendi vel jumentum%el vehicutum. 

3. The Iter meant onlv a foot road, or what we term a bridle-road, 
for horse or litter — qua ihant ah itu Iter appellaruni—qui sella aui 
lecticd vehiturire non agere dicitur. 

These were subdivided into the Semita (semi-iter)^ the palli of men ; 
Callis (d^callo pecudumj, a sheep track ; TrameSy a crossway, connect- 
ing one street or road with another ; Diveriicnlum, or Divertiumy a 
branch from the consular or great road, diverging to places in its vici- 
nity ; Bivium, the fork or meeting of two Mtays ; Compitumy a meeting 
of several wa) s, as Triviay Quadriviay &c. 

Tlie Vi/E were styled Public or Private — of the former class w;pre 
those the site or soil of which was public property ; ^of the latter, those 
the use of which alone was public, the soil being private property. 

The ViJE called Virinales were also considered public, because they 
led to or were in the Vici or streets. The public Via were named 
Consular and Piatoriany while the private were styled Agrarian, To 
the public or consular ways must also be added the Via MilitareSy dif- 
fering from the Vicinales inasmuch as they had a distinct object and 
determination, either at the sea, in the cities, the great rivers, or another * 
Via Militaris, 

Wliile the Greeks employed themselves in strengthening and decorat- 
ing their Ports and Cities, and in fertilizing the soil, the Homans excelled 
in the construction of Roads, Aqueducts, and Cloacae. The first f^reat 
paved road was the celebrated Via Appia^ which, haviiTg rudely existed 
before, was reconstructed and paved on a perfectly novel plan by the 
•Censor, Appius Claudius, surnamed “ Csecus,'* about the 442nd year 
of Rome ; to him the Republic was also indebted for its first aqueduct — 
the Aqua'Appia, 

The Roman Vi^ were elaborately constructed ; still, their compaiM- 
tive width, seldom if ever exceeding twelve feet, to a modern eye seems 
disproportioned, though, in fact, suflScient for tlie intercourse of their 
ordinary vehicles, the average breadth of which between tluf viflieels^ap- 
pe.tfb to have been about four feet. 

Hie p&ved Ways, whether laid 'flown with stones in polygons or 
squaws, were called ViaStratay hence the modern term Strada, Silice 
[hodie ^Ici] sternere was applied to irregular polygonal pavements of 
basalt or very hard stone, and saxo quadrate sternere to that done in 
softer stone, as travertine, peperine, &c. The Forums were generally 
paved with the latter. Isidorus says C* Originum Primum autem# 
Pmni dicuntur lapidibus vias slravisse : postea Romani eas per omnem 
pene orbem disposucruntpi^pterrectitudinem itinerum et nePlebsesset 
oHosaP ** Plebs’* probably also applied to the legionary soldiers titld 
their allies, employeePon those works in the provinces. 

•D i 
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• Caius Gracchus was the first to graduate the road^i by placing mile- 
stones [Lap/des qr* Milliarial on their borders. The MiUiarium 
Aureum^ established by Atigustus in the Forum, was npt thwefore the 
origin of this practice, but served rather as a monument on which were 
recorded the measured terminations of all the roads of Italy — iraffui 
reXturoKTiy.” The reckoning of the distances of “ Millia passuum** on 
the Viee commenced from the gates; tlie first milestone of the Via 
Appia, found in a vineyards one Roman mile from the anaient Porta 
Capena, now stands on the balu&trade ^jf tlip Ca])itoL 

The Roman Yim in Italy, with their branches, amounted to thirty- 
two. The countries subdued by the arms and civilized by the arts of 
that people are covered with the traces, more or less distinct, of the efa- 
borate communications by which these objects were eflected. We now 
proceed to the immediate subject of this paper. 

Few questions admit of a loss concluswe exercise of the judgment, 
than the inquiry concerning the sites of the Roman stations, and the 
directions of the Roman roaas in this country ; partly from the inaccuracy 
of the ancient measuremonls, the disagreement among the numbers 
expressing the distances between the places ni the diflerent itineraries, 
and the probable en-ois which, m the transcription of tlie numerals, have 
found their way into the copies of those works'; but chiefly on account 
of the small number now remaining of historical documents, relating to 
the places and roads, and the uncertainty of the indications aflbrded by 
local circumstances. In fact, many of the stations mentioned in the 
Itineraries entirely baffle the skill and industry of antiquaries, and the 
positions assigned to them can oidy be considered as dependent on 
hypotheses possessing no advantage over oihcrs which might, with an 
equal degree of probability, be proposed. 

The above causes of uncertainty particularly affect the stations in 
Berkshire and the neiglibouriiig coumy of Hants, though lying on the 
great^lines of communication between London and the wosleni division 
,.of the island ; for though nunicroub remains still indicate the former 
presence of the conquerors of the world, yet no mscriplions have come • 
to light, which reveal the appellations bestowed on the spots where those 
remains have been found. At Wallingford, for example, though the 
ancient works attest the strength and importance of the position, and 
though many coins of the later Emperors of Rome have been disinterred, 
no hint can be gained concerning what it is of most importance for us 
to know— rtl^ denomination borne by tiio place itself, while it was gaiyi- 
soned by the troops of the empire. We are equally ignorant of the 
name by which the Romans designated the station which, since the 
Saxon times, has been called Silcliestcr, an ancient town situated vythin 
the border of Hampshire, and the chief seat of the Segontiaci, at a 
period probably long before that at which the Imperial legions invaded 
the shores of Britain. 

One of the two stations, Vindoiium and Calleva, both of which occur 

the itinerary of Antoninus, is generally believed to refer to the town in 
question. The former place denoting, by its name, a locality adapted to 
the growth of vines, which are said to havl been introduced into this 
country in the time of the Emperor ProbuS, thc<«oj[4^ion maintained 
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by Dr. Stukeley ^pd Mr. Salmon* that this station is identical with Sil- 

* chested may seem to be in some measure Wtirranted by the /act, that an 
estate ia the neighbourhood bears the name of “ The Vihe*.** But as , 
in the twelftlf and fifteentli itinera of Antoninus, thadiStance between 
Callcva and Vfndonum is stated to be fiftecfi miles, which is nearly the 
distance between Farnham, in Surrey* and Silchester ; and as, in both 
itinera, the line of the road is from CaHeva, through VenU Bolgarum, 
or Winchester, that is in the direction of a |jne passing through Silchester 
and Farnhain, we have one argument in favour of the opinion that Vin- 
donum designates the lattef of tfiese places rather than the former. 

In the seventh iter of Antoninus, the distances from Venta Belgarum 
fo Calleva, and from Calleva to Pontes, arc stated# to he iweniy-two 
miles each ; and as the last station is admitted to be on tlie Thames, 
somewhere between old Windsor and Chertsey, tJiese distances, allow- 
ance being made for the dilference between Poman and English miles, 
•are consistent with the opinion that Calleva coincides with Silchester : 
this opinion, which is sanctioned by the names of Horsley and Ward, 
is confirmed by the near agreement of tlie*distince between Calleva and 
Spinse, in the thirteenth and fourteenth itinera of Antoninus, and in the 
twelfth iter in the work of Richard of Cirencester, with the knowp dis* 
tance from Silchester to Speen, on the line betw^ei^the former place and 
Bath. It may be stated that the distance of Calleva from London, whicli 
by Antoninus, and by Richard in his fifteenth iter, is made equal to forty 
miles, affords additional evidence in favour of the same hypothesis ; 
though it may be proper to observe, that the site of Calleva lias also 
bo(»n claimed on various grounds for Wallingford, Henley, and Reading. 

The designation Attrchatiim is given by Antoninus to Calleva, and 
an inscription on a stone vvhicif was dug up at Silcliester, appears to 
have expressed a dedication to Hercules of the Sf'go/i/mc/; it seems, 
therefore, that the town was at different times subject to those different 
tribes ; but as the boundaries of the Atrebates, the Segontiaci, and the 
Bibroci ap|}ear to have coincided in the neighbourhood, and as tl#e Belgae 
from Gaul subsequently gained possession of the same part of the coun- 
try, it is easy to conceive that the }>lacc may lia\e been considered as be- 
longing to any, or all, of the four })eople. Silcliester is supposed to have 
been destroyed near the end of the third century, when A^clepiodatus 
came over to Britain to 8iq)press the usurpation of Allectus; and it is 
probable enough that the town then suffered a siege, being on o% near 
the line of march for the opposing armies. The Prefect is said to have 
^ sailed from the mouth of the Seine and to have landed at some port in 
the west, while the usurper marched from London to iftcSt him*. But, 

* subsequently to this time, Caer Segon, or Silchester, must have been 
a^placc of importance, for, as Camden relates, from Nennius and Gcr- 
vasius, the Britons in the decline of the empire, fearing lest they sliould 
be involved in the desolation caused by the inroads of the Barbarians, 
elected here one Constantine for their ruler, in the beginning of the 
fifth century. It is also stated, on the authority of Henry of Hunting- 
don, that Caer Segon was destroyed, and that all its inhabitants ^ere 
put to the sword, about A.D. 493, by the Saxon chief Ella, in his march 
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from Sussex, where landed, to Bath. This could not, however, be 
the time when the place ceased to exist, if the opinion of Camden be 
correct, that* the name of Sjlchester or Selccster was given to ^ by the 
Saxons to sigt^ify the great city; for it is thus implied^ that me town 
was in a flourishing condition when that people had possession of the 
country. We may, therefore, conclude either that it was destroyed in 
some invasion of the Danes, or that the increasing prosperity of the 
neighbouring towns, as Reading and Basingstoke, gradually withdrew 
the population from a placed less favourably situated for commercial 
purooses. * 

The simple polygonal wall, which surrounds what once was Silchester, 
yet remains — an interesting ruin, from which oak trees continue to 
grow as, accordinir to the description, they grew in Camden’s time. It 
is formed of rubble work, incertum opust and is strengthened, by flat 
bond stones in horizontal courses, at intervals of about three feet from 
each other. The interior has long been subject to the action of the 
plough ; bht to tiie eyes of an antiquary the directions ol the ancient 
streets, at right ambles to«each other, are yet perceptible, by a difference 
in the height of the corn growing on them when compared with its ge- 
neral surface. 

A Central spot, where the foundations of a stone building have been 
laid open, still supplfes'the curious with a variety of coins, which are 
there turned up by the spade ; and this circumstance has caused the 
denomination of the Mint to be given to the edifice supposed to have 
existed there , but the discovery of a rectangular peflestal of hrick, 
about three feet in height and breadth, and four feet in length, bearing 
some resemblance to an altar, seems to justify the opinion that the 
building may hivve been a temple, or, as some imagine, the forum of the 
town. Witliin the walls of the city have been found several other 
pedestals, and oome fragments of statues, besides a steel eagle, a stone 
hearing the inscription alluded to abo\e, and a broken column of the 
Corinth^n order, which last shows that the place must have contained 
at least one magnificent temple. 

Jlie outline of the fosse is Not distinguishable at intervals about the 
town by a small ditch running parallel to the walls ; and near the north- 
east angle is situated what remains of an amphithcalre, consisting of an 
annular elevation of earth about fifty >ards in diameter. In Camden’s 
time theie were vcdtiges of the seats, which appear to have been formed 
in five rows one above another. 

At the distance of about a mile and a half from Silchester, towards 
the north-west, ^here still exists a long embankment of earth with its 
ditch, which, after being interrupted for about two miles, appears again 
in a spot situated due north of the town, near the village of Mortimer ; 
and in the immediate vicinity of the walls, near the north gate, are the 
remains of another embankment of the same kind whicli, according to a 
tradition current among the country people, at one time entirely sur- 
rounded the city. This last work must have constituted an external for* 
tification, strengthening the place ; the former is, probably* a remnant 
of lome intrenchment which had been raised for the protection of an 
army acting on the defensive, and covering the town on that side. 

Several roads which were the lines of commuBication for the Roman 
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.armies during thair occupation of this country, iAtersect other at 
Silcheater. One of these, which formed part Af the Ihenild-streeU 
passed through Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, Aossed the K^hnet, probably, 
at JPuntfield ; f^om thence, taking the direction of Silcheater, and having 
on each side numerous tumuli with several traces of intrenched camps, 
its course was continued to Basingstoke ; afterwards constituting what, in 
Dr. Stukehiy’s time, was called the Long Bank^ it proceeded through 
Wincjiester to Southampton. » 

Another road, probably, coincided with part of that called the Port- 
way, which extended from Norwich to Exeter, passing through London. 
Pontes, and Silcheater : according to Camden, it proceeded westward 
from the latter place through Pamber, and close by the encampment at 
Kingsclere ; after which it crossed the great intrenchment near 
Andovef. considered by Stukeley as a boundary of the Belgae, and pur- 
sued its course in the direction of Old Sarum. A third, led from Sil- 
’chester through Thatcham towards the Vale of the White Horse, in 
wliich line several remains of the road have bi‘en trac ed. A fourth is 
the Imperial way^ which extended froiA London through Bath to 
Cacrleon, in Monmouthshire; its course between the last-mentioned 
town and Calleva, is the subject of the fourteenth iter of Antoninusi and 
the stations from Bath to London are giver> in the twelfth iter of 
Richard. The part of the road between Calleva, or Silchester, and 
Staines, and the country lying within two miles of it on each side, 
having been recently surveyed by the Officers in the Senior Depart- 
ment of the Royal Sfilitary College, it ib purposed here to describe it in 
detail. 

The road i««8ues from the town at the eastern gate, where the present 
church of Silcheater is situated, and proceeds in a rectilinear direction 
through Strathfieldsaye, the estate of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
along what is now called Park Lane, which is scarcely passable in the 
winter season: the line of its direction crosses the Loddon near the 
bridge at the northern extremity of the park, and passes through a ford 
nciir the junction of the Blackwater and Whitewater I^ivers, about two 
miles from the place where the united streams fall into the Loddon ; but 
the traces of its course are much interrupted by cultivation till we come 
to West Court House, the seat of the Reverend II. E. St. John, built, 
according to tradition, upon the road itself, the direction of which is 
marked by the avenue to the mansion. Several portions of the i:oad 
exist oil the ground northward of Finchampstead Church, occasionally 
•deviating in a slight degree from the precise rectilinear ^direction, in 
j[)rder to avoid inequalities of the ground; but, on descending the 
eastern side of the ridge of heights, the course of the road is discovered 

C ursuing an unbroken line from thence along ^ level country to East- 
ampstead Plain, and bearing the fanciful name of the DeviVs Highway. 
The ascent of the road obliquely along the sloping ground tg this com- 
manding plateau may be distinctly observed with a deep fosse on one 
side, and the general eastern direction is preserved quite across the 
plain. But from the spot where the road rises to the summit of 4he 
plain, on the western side, a lateral branch, which has been carried out 
in a curvilinear direction, passes by the head of a deep ravine, an^then, 
proceeding acijpsi^the pfain, rejoins the road on the eastern side. 
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At the head of the ravine is an assemblage of aged thorns, which have, 
the name of* V^ickham Buslf^es, The spot on which they grow has long 
►been remarkable for the quantities of bricks, tiles, and ^coarse pottery 
which have been discovered under its surface [Archseglogia, vol. yii. 
page 199] ; and immediately in its neighbourhood is the strong in- 
trenchment called Casars Camp^ which crowns the summit of a 
branch' projec^g from the plateau on its northern side. This work has 
nearly the ibrm of an oak leiLf,,and is fortified at the neck by a double 
parapet and ditch. The intrenchment must have been a post of consi- 
derable importance, and probably served as a Castrum iEstivum^ or 
summer encampment, for the troops employed to maintain tranquillity 
in the surrounding district. It is situated at a distance from London 
equal to about two-thirds of the distance from thence to Silchester ; the 
last of which towns, as well as the great camp near Farnham', on the 
Roman Road from London to Winchester, is visible from hence, the 
one at the distance of fourteen, and the other of ten miles. 

On descending from Easthampstead Plain the road proceeds towards 
Bagshot. At Duke^s Hill, in the vicinity of this town, the eastern 
direction terminates : its course from hence forms an angle of about 
25 degrees northward of east, and it is, consequently, almost pa- 
rallel to the present Jirondon road. Near this bend is situated the 
spot in Rapley’s Farm, which is described in the seventh vi>lunie of the 
Archceologia, as having been surrounded by a vallum and a fosse deep 
enough to contain a tilted waggon, and wheie many fragments of 
Roman pottery were turned up by the plough. The road passes now, for 
about a quarter qf a mile, through a plantation, w’hich renders'* it 
difficult to discover any trace of it ; bpt, beyond that plantation, it can 
be easily distinguished, and is well known, bv its proper denomination, 
to the country people. At about a mile from Duke’s Hill, the road 
crosses a marsh, on wliich it has been raised to a considerable height : 
from thence it runs through a garden in the occupation of Mr. Ham- 
mond ; and the foundation, consisting of excellent gravel, having been 
b^ere, as elsewhere, dug up and employed in the formation of paths, the 
outline of the road presents a remaikable appearance. At tins spot it 
again enters some thick plantations, and for about half a mile can, with 
difficulty, be traced : it then becomes tolerably distinct, running over 
some cultivated ground on the estate of Forbes, Esq.; from 
whefnee, by Charters Pond to the Sunning Hill Road, it is extremely 
well defined. In the immediate vicinity of the road at this point, there 
exist vast quantities of Roman bricks, paving-tiles, and pieces of 
pottery ornamented with net-work, scrolls, and borders, precisely similar 
to those discovered at Wickham Bushes and Duke’S Hill, but broken 
into small fragments by the ruthless plough. It may be observed tUt 
the ground at this spot has only within the last three years been brought 
int0 cultivation ; and as these remains appear to have hitherto escaped 
observation, the road here is deserving of minute inspection. 

Froiu the Sunning Hill Road it crosses some low meadow land 
where it can scarcely be discerned ; and at about a mile from this spot, 
where it enters Windsor Park, it is for awhile, totally lost. There is, 
howejter, a portion in good preservation between the point where it 
enters the Park and the place where line ot direUiou cuts Virginia 
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Water ; it can also he distinguished in a spot near the Belvidere between 
those two points, where one of the Park ri^es runs for /ttfout three 
hundred ydrds aipng the top ; and the labourers assert thsut this part of 
.the ride having iiever required any repair, they had frdm thence been 
led to conclude that it was constructed on some ancient road. It should 
be remarked that the part of the Virginia yiTater which is cros^d ^ the 
direction of the Roman Road is artificial, and has been formea only 
within the last forty years. * 

From •this spot the direction of the road is through the yard of the 
Inn at Virginia Water ; and there is a tradition that the foundation 
bad been formerly discovered there. Lastly, at Bakeham House, 
situated in the same line of direction, on the brow ot* the hill which 
forms the east end of the elevated plain called Englefield Green, the 
substratuih of the road, the foundations of a tower or other strong 
building, with a variety of Roman remains, have been discovered within 
the last few months. 

The meagre catalogues of places which constitute the ancient itin- 
eraries allow considerable latitude to the imagination in fixing the sta- 
tions along this road. Dr. Beeke, in the fifteenth volume of the 
^ Archseologia,’ even supposes that, from London to Reading, tbbre 
were two great roads nearly coincident with those^ at* present used ; one 
of them crossing the Thames near Stainqp, where he supposes the sta- 
tion “ Pontes ” to have been situated ; and the otlier crossing it at 
Bray, the abode of the ever-to-be-remembered vicar, which, from the 
name, he conceives to be the site of Bibractc — an intermediate station, 
accoWing to Richard of Cirencester, between Calleva and London, at 
the distance of 20 miles from e^h. But some resemblance in the 
name is the only evidence we have of the fact ; no traces of a Roman 
road are known to exist near Bray ; and the distance of this place 
from London is 30 miles, while its distance from Reading, which the 
Doctor takes to be Calleva, is only 13 miles. 

The antiquities which have been discovered at Wickham Bushes 
have also given rise to the opinion that Bihracte stood on the ground. 
* they occupy ; but it may be observed that, while this spot is 25 miles 
from London, it is only 14 from Silchestcr. and about 1 1 from Read- 
ing. The notion, tlierefore, will not be consistent with probability if 
we allow the numbers in t?je iter to be correct; and the Roman 
pottery found at the place caii hardly be considered as of any wei^it 
in slipport of the opinion, since, as we have seen, similar remains have 
been discovered at other places on this line of road. . • 

•The commanding nature of the ground over which the road passes 
near Egham, together with the vestiges of ancient civilization which 
theendustry of man has here brought to light, and the near agreement 
of the distances from London with those which are stated in the * Itin- 
eraries.’ seem, in conformity to the opinion of Mr. Leman in his ‘ Com- 
mentary on Richard of Cirencesfcr/ and to the result of Mr. Edgeirs 
researches*, to point out this place as the site of the ancient Bibraci^ 
and tlie neighbouring part of the Thames, which the line of the roaa 
crosses near the island jignalised by the charter of British freedom. 


* Vida tile count of the Ei^aminatioiiyi at Sandhurst Colleg|. 
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.and near.the pillar Which bounds the jurisdiction ofnhe city of London, 
as the place of the 'station Pontes. A series of mansions and villages 
along the li^e of the roatl between Staines and Silch^ter wVsre, during 
the existence of the einpjre, occupied by the natives ophe country,, and, 
probably by persons who abandoned the troubled continent for the sake 
of a peaceful retreat, in what must have appeared to them to be a 
remcfte and barren region. Of such inhabited points those only which 
have been indicated in tbisndcscription are at present known, |jiut little 
doubt can be entertained that others wouliji be discovered should a more 
minute research be hereafter undertaken. 

Opposite to Laleham there may still be seen three square encarpp- 
ments, which stem to liave commanded the passes of the river below 
Staines ; and near these a})ptMr faint traces of a branch, which diverges 
from the main road at llythe-ficld near Egham and tends towards 
Chertsey, from whence it probably continued till it fell into one of the 
roads through Surrey. This branch road, after crossing the river, 
appears to have been directed by Ashford, where a portion, in good 
preservation, till lately refnairied; and, within the memory of many 
persons in the neighbourhood, a strong fort existed between Jialeham 
and that place. 

Dr. Stukeley has tsaced the main road from Staines, through Houn* 
slow, and on Turnham Gr^m; and he makes it enter London by 
Oxford-street. 

The discoveries as yet nmde are not sufficient to establish what is, 
however, extremely probable, — that the eastern direction of the road 
was continued beyond Bat^shot, where the bend above-mentioned lakes 
place ; but it is evident that, if such were the fact, the road must liave 
passed southward of the Thames at Chertsey, and from thence it may 
have proceeded to London, which it would have entered on the South- 
wark side. It is possible that the road may have extended through 
Surrey and Kent to Maidstone and Deal ; and this line would have 
afforded the most direct communication between the eastern and 
western extremities of the Island. But some doubt may reasonably be 
felt wlietlier the mathematical precision, wliicli the direction of such 
road is here supposed to have, could have been accomplished by the 
Roman engineers between two points so remote, considering* their im- 
perfect knowledge of the geograjihical* positions of places on the 
wfistern coasts of tliis country ; the most that can be affirmed is, that 
those worthies generally aimed at the preservation of a rectilinear 
direction h/etween every two places which were visible from each other, 
or which were not so far asunder as to prevent them, by successive 
approximations, from obtaining that direction ; and which, for the sake 
of the advantages they possessed in a military view, had been selected 
as stations for the legions. Even within such limits we find that the 
roads frequently deviate momentarily from tlie right line when, by so 
doing, they can be made to avoid any serious obstacle arising from the 
nature of the ground. Such partial deviations are expressly said to 
iHave been made by Trajan when he caused the roads of the empire to 
be repaired. 
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'^Far as tlie breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
purvey our empire, and behold our. home ! ” * 

The whole world, we believe, admits that a ship is the noblest of all 
machines; and that among the conquests of man over the impediments 
which harass his various pursuits, none is more striking and brilliant 
than hi»^ victory over the ocean. If there be one nation which has 
benefited more than another •by this conquest, it is Great Britain, to 
wiiom therefore the efficiency of the civil and naval departments of her 
niamne ought to be the paramount object. Yet it must be confessed 
that much of her maritime greatness has resulted more from individual 
energy, tbqp from the intelligence or judgment of her governors. It is 
true, that in the carpentry, or practical work of sliips, and their equip- 
me.nt, there are no shipwrights in the universe superior to our own : 
hut the notorious fact of our being obliged to model from foreign vessels 
of war, while the foreigners disdain to copy our bottoms, affords a 
striking proof that the theory of the art has been imperfectly cultivated 
among us. While the San Josef, the Sans Pareil, t le Bahamft % ^e 
Tonnant, the Malta, the Norge, the Canopus, ^n^ dozens of other 
prizes captured by our brave seamen, have attested the high cultivation 
of marine architecture by France, Spain, and Denmark : Great Britain 
alone, allliough almost exclusively possessed of the sovereignty of the 
seas, has adopted the criminal conduct of committing some of her best 
interests to chance. Thus, though large sums of money were annually 
expended in plates, sweepstakes, and purses for the breeding of horses, 
little reward or distinction awaited those discoveries resulting from 
observation and experiment, which led to beneficial, but unappreciated, 
results in naval construction. 

Such being the unaccountable apathy of the Government, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the subordinate Boards should partake 
of It ; and it is to be deplored that, in this maritime country, the measures 
of naval administration have more frequently impeded than promoted 
improvement. From such causes our dock-yards were filled with mere 
-workmen, who, with the blind perversity of true ignorance, despised the 
very name* of science, and projud of their acknowledged proficiency in 
the practise of ship-building, spurned its important and difficult tfaeor}*; 
Under the comfortable, but ruinous delusion that our system was 
perfect, the cffbits of a talented few have been insultingly fettered, and 
the* well-known resolution not to adopt any tiling contfary to* the 
established regulations of the service, has been the absurd preposses- 
sion of our arsenals, in despite of the humiliating inferiority which we 
have**exhibited, as naval constructors, for the last two hundred years. 
Even the skill of Raleigh, the exertions of Pepys, the talent of Pett, and 
the science of Atwood, failed to animate our perverse builders ; and it 
was only by following, at a distance, the superior advantages evident in 
the French and Spanish vessels, that we made any advance, — afafi^i 
the more evident, in that such capricious variations as were occasionally 

* It is a slight consolation ^at among the captured \cssels, that fineSpanhih 
ship the Phesnix, Gibraltar, was built by Mullins, an Englishman. It was 

some time b^uie the^avy Board allowed this vessel to be trimmed ^so as 16 display 
her^exceUanr qualities. 
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.made incthe form*of their models, more frequently turned out to be 
rather injurious alterations than improvements; as witness the lame 
copies of thlt Courageaux, the disgraceful job of the Fc^rty Thieves, and 
the wholesale but wretched attempts to improve upo^n the beautifully- 
proportioned lines of the Bonne Citoyenne, The modes of carrying on 
duty at head-quarters were equally paralyzing, to talent ; a mysterious 
darkhess'^concealed the economy of our Niivy Boards ; discussion was 
considered offensive ; and ^nti(|uated restrictions precluded the adoption 
of the proposals suggested from timo to time by experience and re- 
search. Sea-knowledge was scouted; the most obvious improvements, 
if not met with official rejection, were ungraciously acknowledged ; and 
many of the most important inventions of naval officers were reduced 
to practical utility on their own personal responsibility. 

A subject of such vital import bad not altogether escaped the notice 
of the Legislature, tliough its parliamentary discussion was generally 
without effect, for there were few of that august body, however worthy 
on other points, who were not aw'arc that the most correct knowledge of 
scientific principles, and the minutest accuracy in their application, are 
indispensably necessary in order to secure us from the introduction of 
erfor. *rhey comforted tliemselves, that if the enemy excelled us in 
naval architectures we were confessedly superior to them in action, — 
never once recollecting the millions that were squandered on bad ships ; 
the numerous failures, and drawn battles resulting from their inferiority 
in size, weight of metal, and capacity ; and the consequent protraction 
and increased expense of wars. 

Another class seemed to fear that study might interrupt exertion, as 
if wisdom would not enhance enterprise, as much as discipline does 
bravery. There was always, liovvever, a respectable, though unfor- 
tunately not an influential party, in the country, who, if not disposed to 
admit to the full extent that our very existence us a nation depends on 
our naval superiority, w^ere fully convinced that improvements in the 
consfruction, and economy in the building of our ships of war, arc sub- 
^ jects of the deepest interest to this country. 

It had long been cubtoiiiary to attack the Naval Administration, or 
their production of tlic Navy Estimates ; but the charges were mostly 
so general, or so vagu#*, as to be successfully repulsed. On .the 7th of 
January, 1795, however, on a motion being made for an augmentation 
ill the number of seamen and marines, an animated and pointed debate 
was excited, in the course of which Mr. Robinson asserted the in- 
feriority of jSnglish construction, as compared with that of the French. 
Captain Berkeley, who often floundered on naval matters, admitted the 
enemy’s models to be superior to our own, but denied tboir sailing 
faster. Yet, Lord Gardner, by whom the motion was made, at onge ac- 
knowledged the finer qualities of the French ships, some of whiclb he 
asserted had been the means of considerable improvements in the 
building of our own ; and he very properly ascribed their superior con- 
struction to the premiums and encouragement given by their Govern- 
^ment for the best lines, which were regularly submitted to the examina- 
tion and decision of the Academy of Sciences. These remarks brought 
Mr. For forward, and among the principal Acts of his broadside at the 
Government, he observed, that the knowledge ^nd^ experience of the 
people df this nation in naval affairs ought long ago to huje enabled 
ibem to ^surpass their French rivals in»a point of such importance* to 
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the honour and security of the country. It was neither creditable to the 
Ministry, nor the Admiralty, to have so Ion" suffered this degrading- 
inferiority^ The sooner it was remedied tye better, esnedlalfy at a 
period which re^iired uncommon exertions of skill and VMour in every 
•active department, but principally in the naval) on which the safety and, 
‘glory of the nation so visibly depended.** 

Lord Gardner had certainly struck the right nail on the head, for the 
superiority of their naval construction has been a consequence of the 
countenance and support by which the FreSich government has excited 
skill anS perseverance. Previoifely to the reign of Louis XIV. the 
theory of marine architecture was so degraded that, according to Lev^que, 
** La construction des vaisseaux dtait abandonnt^c a des simples char- 
pentiers, et l*on ne pensait pas que ^architecture navale fut fondde sur 
une application continuelle de la mdchanique et de la gdometrie, qui 
sont les branches les plus dillicilcs des matheniatiques.*' 

. Louis was a queerish, little-minded fellow on the whole ; he married 
the widow of a jester, he pillaged his people’s purses, divested them of 
their civil rights, drove them in crowds to ^slaughter, and died defeated 
in all his projects ; yet, as he danced betfer than any coxcomb of his 
court, was polite, of ready wit, and marvellous taste, — his lieges dubbed 
him “ the Great.” Now, if this catachrestical agnomen be allowed 
to such a man, it must be upon claims which, p^rh?ip8, his own coun- 
trymen— dreaming of the glorious ravage of the Palatinate — ^would 
never have thought of awarding, viz. his attention to naval affairs. 
It was in his reign that encouragement was given to those arts and 
sciences which conduce to the public weal, in the establishing of 
academies for rearing draughtsmen, mathematicians, navigators, me- 
chanics, and engineers. By suck measures a sudden excellence was 
effected, for the murnbers of the new school being allowed proper oppor- 
tunities to exert their genius and acquirements to advantage, a fleet 
was soon created which excited both astonishment and envy. The 
lines and proportions of the ships were first planned in those academies, 
and the draughts were then given out to be built after, by contract, 
under strict inspection. Every effort was made to combine efficiencY 
and economy. Models of the various scantlings and timbers were sent 
to the several provinces, where wood for such purposes was procurable. 
Here th'e labouring people were directed in what manner to cut down 
and prepare the trees selected, which were conveyed in the rough to the 
dock-yards, there to be finished by the ship-wrights. The economy of 
this article was indeed so essential a point, that Mons. Vial du Clair- 
bois assigns its inspection, not, as with us, to the timljorv-inaster, hut 
to the engineer-cuustructor, an ofijcer whom the same excellent writer 
has al8*o saddled with a fund of pure, mixed, and applied sciences* 

WB , 

* I..et us hear what the French expect to constitute the science of an “ Ing^uieur- 
constructeur.** “ 66oin6tTie, algebre, m^chauiiiue, hydraiilique, liydrostatique, 
hydrodynumique, principes physiques de ces qiiatre dernieres sciences pbysicu- 
mathdmatiqiies. Lo desseiii, counaissance du navire, coque, mature, gr4ement, 
armement, armes, munitions de guerre et de bouche, futaille, lost, ai mages, dimen- 
sion, forme, pesanteur sp4cifique ,* disposition au emplacement a burd, de tous jies 
objets. Application des principes : capaciUs, jaugeage, caiene, calciil de d4place- 
ment ; metacentre, centre cks gravity de deplacement, centre de gravity de syst^me : 
stability hydrostatique. Centre d’impulsion du vent dans les voiles, direction., de la 
r^sultante et ce^tre^de la^r^sistance da fluide; intensity de ses forces: stability 
hydrodyiiamique. Moment d'inertie; centre de percussion, dVscilletion : ampli- 
•tude et vitesse des mouvemeus ^ roulis et de tuigage,*’ 
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It was thus that^ smarting under a sense of infexiority, the French 
monarch ^evated his marine ; and a navy which at first was so incon- 
siderable as < to induce VcCtaire to say, that whilst the Englibh and 
Dutch covert the ocean with near SOO large ships of ‘war, it did not 
boast of above 15 or 16 6f the lowest rates, now assumed a splendid 
rank among the nations. From that moment our neighbours became 
our oceanic rivals in reality ; and thdugb there is a screw loose in their 
system, most respectable rivals they have proved. In ships they have 
mostly, and in tactics they Have often, been superior to ourselves ; but 
fortunately tlie spirit and discipline of the ilritisk fleet has ever over- 
powered the skill of the French, though perhaps at double the sacrifice 
of time and treasure than might have resulted had we cultivated heads 
as well as hands, which would have thereby rendered the courage and 
abilities of our sailors still more availing. Meanwhile, the beneficial 
results of the measures of Louis le Grand ” have spread throughout 
Europe, and in most countries honours and rewards await the successful 
exertions of naval architects ; but though France is justly proud of her 
Du Hamel and Bouguer, Spain of her Gustaneta and Jorge Juan, Hol- 
land of her Van E}k and Allard, and Italy of her CresceiiU and Vas- 
concelli, England barely records her most useful and masterly builders. 
Though the theory of the art has not been carried to a desirable extent, 
she may yet be proud of her Deanes, and Tippetts, and Pownalls, and 
Bucknalls of other days, as well as of the Hcnslows, Tuckers, Peakes, 
and Seppings of our own times; but while the name of Chapman 
resounded through Sweden, and that of liohlcnburgli through Den- 
mark, and the exquisite skill of Hedlinger was employed to perpetuate 
them by medals, what was done heic for Sir William Rule, the ingeni- 
ous designer of the noble Caledonia, beyond conferring upon him that 
very equivocal badge, our domestic knighthood ? 

Public opinion, directed by a few valuable patriots, had already veered 
towards the defective state of our marine architecture, as the only 
means of accounting for the want of more decisive success in naval 
battles. During the Spanish and Russian armaments, as they are 
oalled, in 1790 and 1791, the administraiion listened to the suggestions 
of experience ; but still it was only for the minor object of selecting, 
from among our captured ships, some of the best models to build after, 
thereby assimilating the navy of England to that of ancient Rome, 
whjfh was improved by copying from their enemies. The debate of 
1795, however, to wliich wc have alluded, produced a beneficial sensa- 
tion, anil improvement at the dock-yards was quickly manifest, in the 
increafifed sifte «and buoyancy of their productions. Two serious faults 
were imputed to our builders, that of shortening the ship too mach in 
its length, and the placing of the centre of gravity too high. Foreigners 
had considered length, if not carried too far, equal to breadth, accord- 
ing to the force employed upon a body, and the resistance it meets 
with. In order, therefore, to remove these imputations, and promote 
sailing, it was determined to give our ships greater length in proportion 
tojhm breadth than bad hitherto been customary ; the bearings were 
carried up to the sill of the lower deck ports j and they were further 
improved by the lower-decks being raised, with* a clue regard to stabi- 
lity. 'A fine class of vessels was now also introduced into the navy, 
which by their excellent sailing qualities, weight of metal, and light 
draught 6f water, *faavc rendered much serviqp ; we speak of the Id-gun 
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brig of 380 tons, armed with sixteen 83^pound carrPtiades, and two long 
six-poanders, manneft with a complement bf 125 men. , But notwithstand* 
ing all thes| exertions, the servile imitations the^i made from th^ captured 
ships were an op|n confession of our want of skill, and of Aie enemy’s 
supewority in a scisnce of the gravest importance to our Interest. 

* Some of the veteran ship-wrights, however, augured no good from 
the copying-system, and viewed the departure from the clurgbunj^y ’* 
forms with deepest regret, which even generated hatred of fine forms. 
Old Gcilsriel Snodgrass, Surveyor to the EaA India Company, was one 
of the molt useful ship-wrighte of nlie country,* through whose timely 
application of diagonal bracing and doubling — booting and spurring as 
it \^s termed — no fewer than 22 sail of the line were strengthened 
and sent to sea, in 1805, a time of need, which had otherwise remained 
useless hulks. Yet was Gabriel, with all his skill and experience, a 
thorough'paced matey : — “ I am of opinion,” said he in a memorial 
dated the 9th of November, 1796, “ that a great deal too much has 
been* said in favour of French ships. I cannot myself see any thing 
worthy of being copied from them but their magnitude ; they are, in 
other respects, much inferior to Biitish ships of war, being slighter and 
weaker, in general draw more water, and they likewise commonly exceed 
the old ships of the present navy in the absurd tumble-home of their 
top-sides. It must appear very extraordinary tliM •there are several 
line-of-battle ships and large frigates now building for government from 
draughts copied from those ridiculous ships ” Poor Snodgrass ! He 
would have averted his eye from the beautiful symmetry of the Egyp- 
tienne to gaze on the wall-sided solidity of the Ganges, and other 
favoufite cargo-carrying Indiainon. 

Nor did matters rest with the innovations of 1795. Dock-yard 
affairs had become a subject of increased attention, and various attempts 
were made to break througli the prejudices of custom. But it is dif- 
ficult to force the redoubts of fortified error, and it required the strongest 
arm of power to interfere in the manifold abuses that clogged the road 
to improvement. The severe and summary measures of the veteran 
Earl St. Vincent during the peace of Amiens, for the regulation and , 
economy of our arsenals, though productive of much temporary evil — 
in the discharge of numerous families of workmen, and reducing the 
Navy to ar low ebb — effected much permanent good in the destruction 
of fraud, and the introductiofi of regularity and economy. This was 
followed up, on his Lordship’s suggestions, by the institution of the 
well-known Board of Naval Inquiry, which, under Admiral Sir C. Pole, 
probed tlie corruptions and abuses of the marine departipents with a 
firmness, ability, and perseverance, which have immortalized that con- 
tested m^sure in naval history. 

Bat though peculation was detected, and many wholesome reductions 
were effected by these steps, the attention for the time had been prin- 
cipally directed to the routine of the yards. The urgent want of ships 
at the recommencement of hostilities with France, however, bent the 
minds of some thinking men to the state of the science of naval archi« 
lecture. It was seen that our master-builders, and even many*of our*^ 
surveyors, had generally jrisen from the lowest employmenls in the 
dock-yards, and that however meritorious in the practice of thejr aft, 
their ignorance uf itf theoretical principles would keep us in the rear- 
rank of naval architecture. It was evident, that even were \he exe- 
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cution perfect, greater talents were required in the direction, as every 
department of investigation had its physics and metaphysics : its expe- 
rience to ‘chronicle,' and i^s doctrine to deduce. 

It is that our Nayy-Office was richer in plains tharP any other 
repository perimps in Europe, for besides draughts of/our own bottoms, 
there exist drawings of all the ships taken from the enemy during many 
ages. ]^ut independent of the experience whicli the intelligent builder 
ought to derive by explorin'g such a mine of maritime opinion, there 
ought to be an advance upon the knowledge therein contained. It is 
expedient that a division of labour be res 9 rted to ; and that tlie assem- 
blage of information should be a different office from that of drawing 
results. Such a board ought to be as independent of the Navy Com- 
missioners as Army Engineers are of general officers; for miserable and 
expensive have been the occasions wlierein such science as we pos- 
sessed has been compelled to bow its head to that of authority. Though 
such officers as Knowles, Uentinck, Schank, Hamilton, and Baynton, 
prove that we may possess admirals, who can both build and fight ships, 
there may be still some excellent Lords of the Admiralty utterly unac- 
quainted with the laws of hydrodynamics, or even that pure induction 
from facts which may be submitted to mensuration and proportion, and 
which constitute the rudiments of building. Yet we have seen strange 
liberties taken. Load Howe, to the astonishment of every naval archi- 
tect, as well as of every good seaman, introduced that detestable class 
of vessel, the old 44 on two decks, so soon deservedly degraded into 
store-ships and hos]jitaIb ; and Sir Joseph Yorke was the Lord of the 
Admiralty who ordered no fewer than eighteen “ Improved Bonne 
Citoyennes” to be constructed, witli diminished capacity and increased 
armament ; which slops, as we all recollect, could neither work nor sail 
well — and some were even doubled to the bends, to enable them to 
stand a breeze. Such improvers might exclaim with Quinctilian — 
** Minus valent praecepta qiiam expenmenta ;” but those experiments 
which are not founded on precept may prove both costly and absurd, 
as ihb true investigation of facts must lie in their causes and effects, to 
the utter disregard of mere opinion. The subject is both difficult and 
* complicated, for the synthetical composition of a ship involves a know- 
ledge of the actions and motions of air and water, as yet but imperfectly 
understood. 

But even leaving those physical problems for further development, 
the comparisons and analysis of ships offer an arduous field towards 
forwarding the science of ship>buikling ; yet it is impossible to advance 
in these sJens without very considerable attainments in geometry, me- 
chanics, ana algebra. On these grounds, though we are justly proud 
of a Pakenham, a Bolton, a Hayes, a Symonds, and other navakcaptains 
who have evinced a remarkable practical skill in naval architecture we 
strongly advocate the necessity ol a philosophic coadjutor in our admi- 
nistration—- one who can treat the resistance of fluids, the action of tlie 
wind on surfaces, and the theory of stability from physical reasonings* 
aud first principles. We are aware of the cry that wrong inferences 
‘may be drawn by computing from erroneous quantities ; but, as Pro- 
fessor Robison says, who himself served seven years in the navy, “ the 
rules and practice of the computation are tiill beyond controversy.” 
Nay, since the process of investigation is legitimate, may make use 
of it, in^ordej to dir*?over the very circumstance in whichove are at 
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present mistaken ; €ox by converting the proposition, instead pf finding 
tile motions by means of the supposed forces, pombhied with the known 
mechanislh, we may discover the forces by means of thif mechanism 
and^the observ<^ motions. At all events, even should* they contribute 

* little more to the forms and equipments of vessels than what have 

already been determined, mathematical conclusions would ^uard us 
against the egregious and disgraceful blunders which we have ironf time 
to time^committed. • 

ConsVlerations such as tljese Jed to the idea of instituting a school 
of ‘Naval Architecture, undei^ the patronage of Government, to forward 
which several able papers were written, and probably some of them read, 
on* the advantages likely to accrue therefrom, especially if rank and 
consideration were conferred on the meritorious. But the suggested 
privileges* of education were too liberal and disinterested to please the 
narrow views of the general run of the navy establishment subordinates, 
and but for the accident of an enlightened man taking the helm, our 
dock-yards might have proceeded with good work and indifierent ships, 
till some national misfortune aroused our latent energies. A gleam of 
light broke in, liowever, under the following circumstances : — 

The inadequacy of the British fleet in 1804*, and his opinion* of 
the detects arising out of the relative situation ef ihe Admiralty and 
Navy Boards, induced the First Lord (Melville) to get a commission of 
“ Naval Revision** appointed ; the purport of which was, to form a com- 
plete digest of the regulations and instructions for the civil departments 
of the navy. This commission, though rather more costly than that of 
Naval Inquiry, then also bitting, did great and eflectivc service to the 
country ; and, among other important matters, their attention was 
particularly directed to the construction of our ships of war. Observing 
that whatever related to this subject was almost exclusively committed 
to the two surveyors, who were both members of the Navy Board, it 
became necessary to inquire by what plan of training they were prepared 
for a change, in whicii the interests of the public were so deeply con- 
cerned. And a pretty inquiry it turned out, as will be perceived on 
•perusal of their Third Report, headed “ Respecting the education of* 
shipwrights, and the construction of ships, with the mode of paying those 
employed in building and repairing them.'* 

In this luminous document, all the particulars relating to the cco« 
nomy of our arsenals are detailed, their existing abuses exposed, add 
remedies suggested for correcting them ; and, moreover, all their fioat- 
ixifi ideas on tlieir state and condition are confirmed. They pbseryed — 
That apprentices are admitted at the age of fourteen ; thai: at their ad- 
mission wnany of them cannot reat' or write, few have much education ; 
th(j£ are examined previously to their being entered, but their examina- 
tion seems principally confined to their being of the age mentioned, to 
their being four feet ten inches high, and found by the surgeon in sound 


* The country was then threatened with imtnediate invasion ; yet Lord Melville 
found scarcely one of the ships m commission had tluee years to run, most of thenf 
but two, and many but one. Old hulks of all sorts were huddled together in con- 
sequenco, and started out to sea. Thus, when Nelson was off Cadiz with seventeen 
or eighteen sail of the line, hp had no less than seven diflerent classes of 74-gua 
ships, each requirii^; dfRbrent spars and gear, so that if ope of the batch was dis- 
ablwl, the ethers could not supply her with appropriate stores. * * 

•U. S. JovuN. No. 86, Jaw. I836t 
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health. As appreittices, they serve seven years ; «no cate is taken to 
teach theiji any thinff during that time but their business as shipwrights. 
Ifrom the situation of qu^rtermen, they are raised in successicn to those 
of foremen^ assistants to the master-shipwright, and to that of master** 
shipwright, from which •employment the Surveyors of the Navy are 
chosen. In the whole course we have described, no opportunity will be 
found of acquiring even the common education given to men of that 
rank in life ; and they rise to the complete direction of the construction 
of the ships, on which the safety of the empire depends, without any 
care having been taken or provision made |im the part of the public, that 
they should have any instruction in mathematics, mechanics, or in tlie 
science or theory of naval architecture.*’ Again, — ‘‘ Where we have 
built exactly after the form of the best French ships that we have taken, 
thus adding our dexterity in building to their knowledge in tJieory, the 
slaps, it is generally allowed, have proved the best in our Navy; but 
whenever our builders have been so far misled by their little attainments 
in the science of naval architecture, as to depart from the model before 
them in any material degree, and attempt improvements, the true prin- 
ciples on which ships ought to be constructed being imperfectly known 
to^them, have been mistaken or counteracted, and the alterations, 
according to the \nfprmalion given to us, have in many cases done 
harm. From the same cause there has been infinite variety in the 
alterations made, and in the forms which liave been adopted. The 
alterations being founded on no certain principles, no similarity in the 
form of the ships could be expected ; and they have the appearance of 
being constructed on the chance that, in the multitude of trials ip^de, 
some one might be found of superior excellence. While our rivals in 
naval power, therefore, were employing men of the greatest talents, and 
most extensive acquirements, to call in the aid of science for improving 
the construction of shi])s, wc have contented ourselves with groping on 
in the dark, in quest of such discoveries as chance might bring in our 
way.b Nothing certainly can be more surprising, than that in a nation 
so enlightened as this is, and whose power, importance, and even safety, 
depend on its naval superiority, matters so essential to the preservation 
of that superiority should so long have been neglected.” 

The Commission of Naval Revision also asserted, that among the 
ship-builders there were men of great intelligence and professional skill, 
considering the means afforded them; and that if they had but little 
knowledge of the science or theory of naval architecture, the blame 
must in justice fall upon Government, ** for not having formed any plan 
for their ihsiruction.** 

These are bitter truths, but it was necessary to state them brpadly, to 
clear the way for improving the theoretic construction of the British 
Navy, by establishing an institution for the instruction of a certain num- 
ber of young men in the true principles of marine architecture. Tho 
excellent Report of the Commissioners — the compilation of which is so 
creditable to their industry and knowledge — aroused a lively interest, 
^nd being referred by his Majesty to a committee, was productive of an 
order in council, September 20, 1809, by which a superior class of ship- 
wrights was established at Fortsmouth, whith, combining a mathema- 
tical education, under an able professor, with ell thg practical knowledge 
that a dock-yard affords, promised to produce many wented^dbitects. 
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The institution was formed on the most liberal principles, no 9 ther eli- 
gibility being required for admittance than the candidates bein^ subjects 
of Great Britain. They were to bring certificates of sound fbonstituiion 
. from^lwo respectl^le physicians, or surgeons, ^nd likewise proof from 
register of the parish in which they were born, of their being at least 
fifteen, and not more than seventeen years of age; and pre/ious to 
admission they were to be examined by the mathematical Professefr of 
the Royjl Naval College, assisted by the instructor in the theory of 
Naval Architecture, in the presence of the Commissioners of the Yard, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of trie College, and a master-shipwright, who 
were jointly to report the result to the Admiralty. The tyros were re- 
quired to be intimately acquainted with the English language, so as to 
write it grammatically and from dictation. Besides arithmetic, decimals, 
and vulgar •fraction 8, they were to be grounded in the first three books 
of Euclid’s Elements, not only to precise demonstration, but also to 
construction in a practical manner ; and tliough the French language 
was not absolutely required at the comnieucement, a knowledge of it 
gave a preference to those who were in otherVespects equally qualified ; 
at all subsequent examinations, however, they were required to read and 
translate French with facility. Such a plan of admission, thus allowing 
any youth of the proper age to ofler himself, with •a certainty of being 
appointed if he distinguished himself above his competitors, was in- 
stantly efi'ective in procuring aspirants of proper qualifications. On the 
very first examination, which occurred on the 9th of November, 1810, 
no fewer than thirty candidates presented themselves, of whom, accord- 
ing to* the regulation, only twelve could be cliosen. But the Lords of 
the Admiralty were so pleased witl^ suck willingness, that they gave 
public notice they would admit five more in the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing was the scale of comparative merit on that occasion, the number 
1000 being expressive of competency 


William Butcher - - 1730 Charles Bonnycastle - J[350 

Richard Abethell - 1636 John Pollexten - - - 1226 

William Henry Harton -' 1626 Francis Laire - - 3210 

William Morgan - 1590 W. H. Davidson - - 1181 

Robert Bellart Catty - 1544 James Lancey - - 1109 

John Mosbpry - - - 1400 Thomas Pretions - - 1075 


The succe*i8ful candidates wefe to remain on the establishment seven 
years, with salaries proportioned to their merits and service; during^ 
which time they were to go through a course of mathematics, including 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, mechanics, hydrostatics, ^nd the •dif- 
ferential and integral calculus. Every means were taken to ensure the 
formation* of able and useful ship-builders. They were instructed in 
the theory of naval architecture, by studying the stability of floating 
bodies. After obtaining sufficient elementary knowledge, they were 
employed in constructing original designs of ships of various classes ; 
in ascertaining their displacements, the centres of gravity of the dis- 
placement, the centre of gravity of the whole ship and equipment, con- 
sidered as a heterogeneous body ; in calculating their stability, both 
according to the French method, from the height of the metacentre, and 
likewise according to the more correct plan recommended by the accom- 
plished Atwood ; ]K>ittn netfer heretofore ascertained in our Nav^. 

But, desirable as these etudies are for a naval architecti an aeeuvate 

B % 
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knowledge of die practical part of the profession i& not less indispeii« 
sable ; accordingly,* the ciiief portion of their time was occupied in laying 
off ships, iiS their practical construction, and in mak[ng thS* drawings 
wiiich are necessary for. the execution of the work [n the progress of 
building. The last year of their apprenticeship was to be served at sea, 
with a view to obtaining sonie practical acquaintance with the steering, 
sailing, trimming, and ballasting of a ship ; to make remarks on her 
motion and working under varying circumstances ; and to acquire such 
knowledge on the momenta as observation and experience iifight sug- 
gest. After finishing their course of studies under several annual exa- 
minations, they were to be removed to the different dockyards, and fill 
the situations Af subordinate officers ; from which situations it was the 
professed intention of Government to promote them to those of the 
higher officers, and eventually to the highly-responsible one df Surveyor 
of the Navy. 

Such was the foundation of a plan for rescuing nautical science from 
its deplorable ebb, and encouraging naval architecture. Dimidium factiy 
qui c(Sj)iU habety saith Horace; and the application of the aphorism, m 
the j)resent instance, gave rise to the most sanguine hopes of a benefi- 
cial improvement in the civil departments of our Navy. In this, how- 
ever, we have been so wofully disappointed, that it would be worth 
Parliamentary inquiry, why no demonstrative proof has been given of 
the utility of the new school of construction ? Various ostensible causes 
present themselves. We fear that the innovation thereby occasioned 
on dock-yard routine was much too liberal and enlightened for the 
dense prejudices and antiquated customs of the Navy Board, few of 
whose members could comprehend that pure mathematics and experi- 
mental philosophy could assist in the building of a ship. And there 
were officers of some pretension to merit who also lent their aid to 
render so useful a project unavailing, from being pig-headed enough to 
advocate the absurdity, that practical dexterity can be fully exerted in- 
dependent of science, — as if science meant any other than knowledge 
reduced to a system. Wc are not liere going into tlie comparative 
merits of particular naval architects, our view being the general state of 
the question : but wc may remark, m passanfy that much bad taste, as 
well as a low state of acquirements, have been exhibited in some of the 
recent discussions upon that topic. Tftlly pronounced — ** Disputatio 
*torqnct homines and the orator never uttered a greater truism : yet 
contention cannot always be avoided, nor perhaps sliould it be, since a 
little amicable sparring may ultimately contribute to the advancemcn^^ of 
truth, which is, or ought to be, the object of both parties. But wc 
would recommend those who enter the lists in future to h& provided 
with proper weapons for the combat, and would advise them to tJ'row 
overboard all the verbiage about ** intuitive knowledge,” heaven-born 
skill,” the dynamic qualities of a seaman’s eye,” and other sheer non- 
sense, with which we have recently been treated, and substitute sound 
ar^nient* 

From a candid and impartial examination of the facts of the case, it 
certainly does appear that very powerful and disgusting attempts have 
been made to /* burke ” an institution, the* establisliing of which re- 
flected honour on the age. 1 1 lias had to endiife o|)position and dis- 
couragement both direct and indirect* During the twenty-four years of 
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its existence, its members have neither been beardt nor tried by the 
Administration^ nor permitted to assist in placing the English’mode of 
constructidh upon a proper footing, so that their competency or incom- 
petcncy has neve^boen tested ; and were it not for the occasional light 
throvvn by the able papers of Messrs. Morgan, Chatfield, Creuze, Blake, ' 
Major, Henwood, and other ci-devant pupils, the profession fX large 
would have known little or nothing about them. But these gentlemen 
have been obliged to endure other mortifications than that of passive 
neglect. •Carefully detained ip subordinate situations, they had neither 
influence nor authority sufficient to forward the intentions of the intel- 
ligent patrons who founded the institution. Not only have they been 
bespattered in the House of Commons^, and the ear o? authority poU 
soiled with erroneous impressions respecting them ; but they have also 
been told ip ** eat their pudding in silence,” and insulted with sarcasms 
on their birth, parentage, and want of hereditary fitness for dis^- 
Unction ! Even when their tutor, the learned Professor Inman, has 
been allowed to make draughts for vessels to be built from, he was 
always restricted by authority to a certain tonnage— that destructive 
cramp upon the efforts of naval architecture ; and so far was this rc- 
btriction acted upon, that having carried the lines which he proposed 
the Voiage to 529 tons, the drawing was rejected, i)fxause the tonnage 
was too great, the Professor having been ordered to construct a ship of 
500 tons only. So little, however, have his opponents been crippled by 
scale, that the rigid economy of the late Boards in the consumption of 
large timber has disappeared ; and even while Dr. Inman may have 
been folding up his rejected plans, a frigate was ordered of the unpre- 
cedented measure of 20S3 tons ! 

Such have been the vacillating pfoceedings of Government, on one 
of the most important interests of the country — ^proceedings pregnant 
with good intentions and weakness of conduct. We will next take 
occasion to advert to the efforts which *pfivate individuals have made in 
behalf of naval science, and their effect in influencing the Administra- 
tion even to such steps as have been taken. Before, however, closing 
tliese cursory observations, we ought to notice another charge which has 
been brought against the school of architects — that of their claims to 
the superior civil employments in the Navy, — claims which have been 
derided as being at once presumptuous and unwarrantable. To place 
this allegation m its true light, we will here give the reader the exaciT 
words of the Government 'minute of June 25, 1810 : — 

** The object of this institution is to improve the qualificaticpis of the 
shipwrights in the dock-yards, and thereby to insure a siibcession of 
artificers,, from among whom officers of the description of master- 
me^urers, foremen, &c., will be selected, aiid frmn those the appoint* 
rmnts of the sjtperior officers in his Majesty s dock-yards and Sur- 
veyors OF THE Navy will ultimately he made*' 

* These discussions ^ave occasion to some profound remarks from the philoso- 
phUts of the Lower House; Mr. Maurice O’Connell thought that any man might 

soon be a flt comptroller of naval matters ; and Mr, Henry Warburton, an F.R.S. 
forsooth, and one of the assassins of the late Board of Longitude, told the wondering 
members that he could conceife a person, not educated as a ship-builder, and not 
having m/ormation upon the wlject, but who shall yet be in every respect competent 
to discharge the dutiA of Surveyor of the Navy.”— Wbat next ? , 
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And back X flew to its billowy breast **-— 7%e Sea, 

The Bay of Bengal is flot the most desirable place in the world to be 
induiing the monsoons, the vaiiiblensss of the weather, the sudden 
changes which take place in the wind from a calm to a typhom and 
fipm a typhoon to a calm , and in the war-time the frequQpcy ofbeing 
ftiacked by privateers as well as national vessels rendered extreme 
watchfulness necessiry In a ship of war these things produced mere 
temporary excitement, without cau^>ing either apprehension or alarm, for 
the number ot hands that could be set in motion m an instant through 
well-regulated discipline, geneially averted the danger that threatened, 
or bioiight them thiougli it with safety. The case was very difierent, 
however, m a deepl) -laden Indiaman, whose crew waa but small even 
when full manned, and ot tliese a considerable portion were necessarily 
^hat are termed “ idleis,” that is, stewards, servants, tradesmen, 8iC., 
who kept no watdli But the Lady Graves had been still more weakened 
by the Centurion having piessed some of her best seamen, and the sol- 
diers, who had become ver) useful adepts m tailing on to a rope below 
whilst the hands were aloft, had disembarked, and consequently our 
eflective strength was grtatly reduced both with respect to the naviga- 
tion of the ship and also fighting her, should we be compelled to go into 
action It i& true that we had received eight or ten privates, I think of 
the 67th, for a passage to Calcutta, but they were most of them old 
standers tliat did not like work; and the very night that we quitted 
Madras roids, one ot them, a fresh importation from England, finding 
the )ieat of the orlop too intense, and having no bed to lie upon, brought 
Ills mat on deck, and sti cubed himself on a hencoop that had been 
lashed for convenience in the starboard wai^t, the poop being crowded 
he was a remarkably fine young man, about two-and-twenty years of 
age, belonging to the grenadier company, and 1 afterwards understood 
that he was ot a respec table family, and that his good conduct during 
^the passage out and since his arrival had not only caused him to be 
held in much estimation, but gave fair promise of future excellence. A 
comrade soon afterwards joined him on the hencoop, and as I passed 
them sefexjil times during the first watch, I more than once covered 
their faces over, as the moon, then at the fuj), was shining directly upon 
them , the dew fell heavily, the pale luminary poured down a fiood of 
light, and I could not avoid remarking the athletic figure of the ybuiig 
gienadier, whose countenance when be came aboaid was florid with 
robust health, wholly dififcrent from tliat sidlow hue which identifies the 
lung resident in Asia. It was near midnight, when Mr. Allen was 
going forward, and observed the position of the soldiers — ** Holla, holla, 
shipmates!** he shouted, at the same time shaking them roughly, 

you have chosen a fickle mistress to sleep^with, and one that will treat 
you scurvily,*’ the grenadier groaned — CSiemeiijBoine, my man, rouse 
out, and go below, your duds areas wet as a shag With the dew, and *tis 
odd to me if^ou don't sufler for 
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. The two soldiAs arose with difficulty, their Hltrack dress perfectly 
saturated, and their limbs cold, and stiff, and quivering ; the grenadier 
♦ tried tolvalk, Ijpt fell on the deck ; Mr, Allen spoke to^him, but he ’ 
, uretpmed no ans,wer, his speech was gone. “ Carry him below,*' said 
.the mate, “ and, Mr. Grummett, call the doctor he whisperingly added 
** Tdll him to bear a hand, youngster — death has already got>a grip of 
ihe poor fellow, and he'll hold on till all s blue," 

I ixgmediately complied, the surgeon turned out without hesitation ; 
.but all* his exertions and skill were of no avail, for the unfortunate 
grenadier expired a few hours afterwards from locked jaw, . His com- 
rade would probably have shared a similar fate, but he had been several 
years in India, and was more inured to the climate ; a^ it was, however, 
it was many days before he perfectly recovered. I am but little skilled 
in Surgery or medicine, and therefore am not competent to decide or 
' even give an opinion as to whether it was the moon, or whether it was 
(he dew, or both, that caused this peculiar termination of existence ; I 
merely state the facts as they occurred ; and I remember a circumstance 
of a similar nature taking place some years after at Sierra Leone : the 
seatnen ascribed it to the influences of the moon in both instances, and 
I believe the doctors entertained something of the same view. TW 
fate of the young grenadier excited very melancholy feelings, and I 
know that the circumstance at the time made a deep impression on my 
mind ; indeed, on looking over my log-book, I found the following lines 
wafered to the page which announces the death of John Mordaunt: 
they are but the effusion of a boy, yet 1 will not withhold them from 
judgment ; — ' 

With pride he (quitted his native land, 

Fame had her flag unfiirlM, 

And he long’d with her suns to take his stand. 

To grasp the deadly battle-brand. 

That Bntain might bravo the world. 

His frame was strength, and his look was health. 

His step was firm and flee — 

He wish’d not to creep through life by stealth, 

But boldly to gam both fame and wealth 
On the field of victory. 

He stood upon India’s burning shore, 

And hope in his breast swell’d high— 

^ Soon, soon he should join his galluit corps, 

And march with them aiiudst war's wild roar, 

Live honour’d, or bravely die.” 

w 

» » SI IS * 

He bleeps, ho sleeps in his ocean bed. 

The young, the stout, the biave; 

He fell not where gallant heroes led 
Their charging troops o’er d>ing and dead, 

And flashing banners wave. 

He heard not the shout, nor piercing shriek, 

Nor clang of the ringing steel— 

^ NMrimsen hues his bay ’net streak, 

He heard no groan when the heart-strings break, 

^To muskets’ rattling pea}. 
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All b^ted he felU-fhere were none could tave 
! From death that spirit proud ; 

But, biiiied deep ia the asure wave. 

The soldier rests in the sailor’s grave, 

* Enclosed m the sailor’s shroud *• 

They are but boy’s rhymes, still they will show that I was fond of 
scribbling even then* 

On the fourth day of our departure, the Concorde made the signal 
72 — “ To continue the same course ^nd sail, though the ComAodore 
act otherwise.” This was to the convoy ;* but whilst spreading addi* 
tional canvass, he telegraph^ the Victor, wl)o ran ahead, and took the 
lead. We very ‘'oon ascertained that he was in chace, and every gla\S8 
was in requisition. The course the stranger was steering was out of the 
Bay, and contrary to ours, so that as evening closed in we lost sight 
both of the pursuer and the pursued. Just, however, before the sun 
went down another stranger made her appearance, running across us, 
but hull down ahead. Our signal was made to reconnoitre, and we lost 
no time in making sail ; but darkness prevented our doing more than 
ascertain that she was a ship with taut tapering spars, had a very rakish 
^ and suspicious look, and several of the oldest seamen pronounced her to 
*be French. We hqd barely sufficient light to make out Number 9 — 
“ Look-out ship to join and take her station — which was followed by 
the general signal 63 — “ Clear ship for action ''—from the man of-war, 
both of which were promptly complied with. Bulkheads were knocked 
down, there was a clear gun«deck right fore and aft, the hamm(/v.i(S 
remained stowed in the nettings, and the men slept at their quarters. 
About six bells in the first watch the Victor made the night signal for a 
strange sail, which was followed by another to the convoy to Close 
nearer together.*' 

Now, Mr. Marshall,” exclaimed old Snatchblock, addressing the 
young midsliipman, whose curiosity had induced him to remain on the 
foreca^le, though it was his watch below — Now, Mr. Marshall, I’m 
thinking you'll have io feel the smell of a frizzled cartridge before long, 
4br, according to my ideas, tiiat there hooker yonder is no more nor less 
than a French frigate — mayhap the Bellypool ; and if so be that she is, 
why there’ll be sharp work for the eyes ; she's a heavy craft thaf, and 
though the little sloop will have a slap at her, yet, Lord love you ! she’s 
ne match for the frigate; and our medium IS-pounders '11 be little 
better than pop-guns, Ilowsomever, we must do our best, though may- 
hap tlie Marengo's nor far off. Are you afraid of being killed, Mr. 
Marshall?**' • 

Nae, I*m no so much afraid o' that, Mr. Snatchblock,*’ returned 
the midshipman, though it’s nae vera pleasant thing to think upon* 
Do you really suppose there'll be muckle danger ?'* 

“*Why aye, Mr. Marshall," answered the boatswain, " a frigate’s 
broadside is no plaything ; though, for the matter o* that, there’s no 
telling where a shot may strike. It would be a pity too,*’ added the 
veteran, who was practising the art of ingeniously tormenting — it 
would indeed be a pity that one so handsome and well built should never 
see his mother again, or mayhap be Jopped of « leg or a wing. How- 


’ Ths hammock* 
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Bomever, if you stould lose the number of youiiiftneBB, Til take care 
you’re decently sewed up in a new hammock, alt ‘sliip-shap^, and Pll 
say a pfUyer or two over you myself, if so be that nobody else will, 
though I arn’t iftuch skilled in your longshore parson^crafc ; yet it would 
be a sin and a shame to launch a brother officer out of the port without 
saying a few ChHstian words to help him on his way — if you die like a 
man, you shall be buried like a man.*^ 

During the delivery of this address thg young Scotchman writhed 
about m mental agony ; for, whatever may be said of gallantry and 
ccmrage, I do not believe that there ever existed an individual who did 
not feel a faintness, a sickness of heart, at the prospect of an approach- 
ing; conflict, especially for tlie first time. Repetition nsnders the mind 
familiar to such occurrences, but yet there is a still small voice that 
holds mysterious communion with the bravest spirit, and its secret whis* 
perings are inwardly felt, though that feeling is indescribable. Marshall, 
imwever, braved it out, and the drum rolling its peculiar sound as it 
summoned every man to his quarters, separated the boatswain and the 
midshipman. 

About midnight the stranger was close to us upon our weather-beam, 
and was evidently a frigate, but whether a friend or an enemy we of^he^ 
Indiaman could not tell, though conjecture was ^ /avour of her being 
the latter ; the question was soon after set at rest by the lanterns of the 
Victor informing us “ the stranger is an enemy.** Eight sail in line of 
battle had rather too martial an appearance for a single ship, though we 
were well aware that the Frenchman would not readily relinquish so 
glorious a chance of making a fortune, and strong suspicions were enter- 
tained that he would make a dash at one of the sternmost ships. As 
the middle watch progressed, the attiiosphere grew hazy, and the stranger 
hugged us so closely that shots were exchanged, and the Victor with 
great boldness hauled up towards her, which the enemy perceiving, bore 
up and run for the sternmost ship, no doubt intending to board ; but 
we had formed in such close order, and gave him so warm a reception, 
that he sheered off and went away before the wind. 

. At daylight we observed the Concorde within a few miles, and a fine* 
lump of a country ship in company — a recapture from the Psyche, a 
FrenCTi. privateer, formerly a national frigate, and 'now mounting thirty- 
six guns, commanded by Captain TrogofF, one of the most gallant men 
in the eastern hemisphere. This was no doubt the ship we had had tlie 
brush with, and which was some months after^rds so well thrashed by 
that perfect abortion as a man-of-war, the old Dutch Wilhelmina, armed 
commanded by Captain Henry Lambert. • 

Notion g material occurrcJl during the remainder of our passage, and 
a^the expiration of three weeks we brought up outside Sca-reef, in 
about fourteen fathoms, blue mud, and very fair holding ground. As 
It was probable that French privateers would select this spot for their 
cruize, a very diligent look-out was kept, and one most beautiful craft, 
that was subsequently captured by the Culloden, did make her appear- 
ance, and the Concorde went in chase ; but the superior sailing of the 
corvette soon enabled her to distance her pursuer. 

We Jay at anchor all liiat night and part of the following day, when 
the pilot schooners-«>why they were called schooners 1 do not know, fpr 
they werp brig-ngged — hove in sight, and we got under way to meet 
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them. About thre^ o*clock the pilot boarded us — a Une portly old sea- 
man, widi a rubicund nose, a face of good-humour: in short there must 
be many yet living who can remember old Mn Wclldon, so noted for his 
love of grog and cheroots—six glasses of the former and two dozen of 
the latter, regular capstan-bars, was his usual allowance before breakfast ; 
his mouth was like a factory chimney, constantly emitting smoke. 

No service was better attendecl to in the East Indies than the pilot 
service ; the gradations through whicii every one had to rise rendered it 
impossible that any but well-experienced men could take charjte of an 
Indjaman ; and when it is considered that so few accidents occurred in 
an extremely difficult navigation — difficult not only on account of the 
shoals, but also«from the rapidity of the tides, the prudence that sug- 
gested such arrangements must We apparent. The pilot vessel took the 
lead, and a native in his own dialect gave the soundings from the man 
in the brig’s chains, at the same time waving a flag over the stern or 
quarter as often as there were numbers of lathoms. It was a sort of 
plaintive song, given with a peculiar cadence, and the stillness which 
was necessary in order to hear, gave it a more pleasing eifect. 

The first land we made was Saugor island, then so noted for the 
.extraordinary size and fierceness of its tigers, and for the many human 
sacrifices offered up t<? idolatrous superstition. We brought up here for 
one night, and the next day dropped up with a light breeze, occasionally 
letting the anchor go to clieck her off the shoals. When oft' Culpee the 
tide was amazingly rapid, and evening closing in, old Welldun deter- 
mined to bring up for the night ; a double range of cable was overhaulctl 
on the deck, and the command given to “let go.’* Down went the 
anchor into the mud, the siiip felt its weight, and was swinging just as 
an unfortunate iascar, haif^stupified liy chewing opium, was caught in a 
bight of the cable as it surged up the main hatchway, and like a boa- 
constrictor held him firmly in its convolution ; to extricate him was im- 
possible — ^lie was borne wdtii irresistible impetuosity to the bills, the 
cable flew round, there was a piercing shriek, not only from the unhappy 
victim, but also from all who witnessed it, and in less than half a minute 
'the dissevered halves of a human carcass were quivering on the deck, a 
most horrible and revolting spectacle to look upon. This event paused 
a momentary panic, and the ship was left to the impetuosity of the cur- 
rent. The friction of the cable round the'bittsset them on fire, and the 
Utmost confusion prevailed ; the pilot and the officers on the quarter- 
deck being wholly unconscious of what had taken place. Weildon, 
from the forecastle, stamped and swore, on finding his commands to 
check her weVe not obeyed ; and old Snatchblock made very little more 
than one step down the fore-hatchway, where, seeing no one at the 
stoppers, he caught hold of the laniard of one of tliem, but on drawing 
the turns taut, they snapped like a carrot. Several of the seamen fol- 
lowed the example of the boatswain, but everything was torn away in 
an instant ; the small bower was let go, and held her for a moment, but 
being checked too suddenly, the cable, which was old, would not bear 
the strain, and parted before any security could be got upon the best 
bower, so that the latter flew with surprising velocity round the burning 
smoking bitts, and fears were entertained thaf the clench would not be 
able to hold on. In this dilemma old Snatchblock^buudled a sick man 
out of hh hammock* and cutting the laniards, he dragged the whole 
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, into the mangeir,* and thrust it towards the hawse-hole, the cable caught 
and drew the whole in, but in such a manner as effectually ’to jam it for 
severaT minutes, and time was gained to pass ring- stoppers and lashings* 
as to brin^her up. Well was it for the^ worthy old boatswain that 
his scheme took effect, for in his haste his leg got entangled in the clew 
of the hammock, and he would have lost his limb and probably his life 
bad it not succeeded. The whole occurrence, from first to last, decupied 
but bttie more time than 1 have taken ia narrating it ; and as soomas 
the ship was secured, watgr and wet swabs were plentifully supplied to , 
extinguish the fire, which was readily accomplislied ; the sails were 
tossed up, the cable shortened in to the half-service, and everything 
made snug. During the bustle the mutilated body hsfd been dragged in 
amidships between the bitts, and when the hurry had subsided it was 
sought for, but only the upper portion could be found ; and as inquiry 
grew loud about it, the boatswain pulled the crushed hammock out of 
’ the manger, and opening it, showed the lower part of the body squeezed 
into a mere jelly — in fact he had doubled it into the folds of the ham- 
mock and bedding whilst rousing the latter forward to the hawse-hole ; 
and to this momentary act, by swelling the hammock, it mainly contri- 
buted to stoppering the cable. I have seen a similar result with a»hans- 
mock lashed up, but never before or since with one unlasbed. The 
dissevered parts of the poor lascar were placed under the charge of the 
serang, and were afterwards convened on shore for burial. 

The next morning we got the small bower, and having weighed, 
went up to Diamond Harbour, where we took in our moorings abreast 
the jetty. Why this place is called Diamond harbour 1 cannot, for the 
life of me, tell; for it was anytjiing but a jewel of a spot: there was 
nothing to be seen on shore but four or five heavy-looking bams of 
buildings used for saltpetre warehouses, and a neat-house about a mile 
away from the bank of the river, used as a post-office, that was plea* 
santly situated amongst the rice- fields. 

Well, boasun,** said Purvis to the veteran, “ you did that famously 
with the hammock : it was a happy thought, and brought the ship up 
admirably !*' • 

“ And pray, Mr. Purvis, what did bring the ship up ?** inquired the 
old man assuming a look of mingled reproach and anger. ** 1 thought 
you, above all people, would have allowed a man a little merit, though 
Master Tremenhere tries to keep the whole allowance of it to him'Self. 
And pray, Sir, what was it that did bring the ship up V* 

» What was it, Boasun ? why it was the hammock getting jammed in 
the hawse, to be sure,” replied the junior mate. * 

** Hammock be d T* exclaimed the boatswain, “why, what a 

^spiteful and sinfurworld this is,— -to try to destroy a poor fellow’s re- 

E utation ! Hammock, indeed ! No, no, Mr. Purvis, it was my leg that 
rought her up all standing ; for the clew of the hammock had a turn 
round it, and 1 held on of all.” Purvis laughed; whilst Marshall, who 
was standing by, gave his usual stare of astonishment. “Aye, you 
may look, young gentleman, and doubt too, but ax Mr. Grummett 
there, he saw the whole* Now warn’t it my lower stanchion, Mr. 
Grummett ?*• ^ 


1 rea^y gave tu to* the old man’s humour ; but Pascoe chimed in— 

* Snatchblock, you’re out in your reckoning ; for tile cable was 

* slopped by the arms of man** 
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“ Come, come, none o*your malice and envy, Mr. !Pascoe,” returned^ 
tlie veteran}. pray how do you make out it waa the arnis of man V* 

. “ Why, boason, there was "your leg and two of the black felloi^^s, and 

three legs are the. arms of Man, anyhow,” rejoined Pasche. 

*‘Ali gammon,” returned Snatohblock; ** but look yonder, young 
gentlemam” addresbing me, ‘*see, ihey^ve stepped a mast in some 
nabob’s palace, and launched it* upon the waters : licre it comes, like a 
cake of gilt-gingerbread.” ^ ^ 

1 looked m the direction pointed out» and^saw uhat appeared to be a 
house of one story, terraced at top, gorgeously painted and gilded, 
coming down the river under sail ; it looked extremely pretty in the 
bright eunbeaniSf which glistened on its decorations: the canvass was 
milk-white, and the rigging (in miniature) remarkably neat; there were 
two or three dingeys and a panchway or two in attendance. I roust 
own I was a little struck with the sight, and poor Marshall incessantly 
inquired “ if it was in gude verity a habitation.” 

“ Aye, aye, to be sure it is,** returned the boatswain ; this war 
breaking out afresh will make strange havoc : we shall have 'em fitting out 
parish chinches for privateers. I shouldn't be at all fi^ibbergasted to 
jee jgort William rigged out for a cruise arter the Marengo and Belly- 
pool : something iike;,ygur fioating Crown- batteries.” 

Atwell, it's amazing the sights that may be seen in sic a voyage as 
this, Mr. Purvis,*’ said Marshall addressing the sixth mate; “ it would 
be a lang day before I could get my auld mither to believe that people 
go to sea in their houses.” 

“'Fokstle, there!” shouted the chief mate from the quarter-deck, 

** hail that budge-row % and if they’re coming for us tell them to anchor, 
for we cannot haul the bhurs off till thdy are loaded,” 

‘*Aye, aye. Sir!” returned Snatchblock, “there goes my nabob 
palace into a budge-row ; and now, young gentleman,” turning to Mr. 
Marshall, “ you are as wise upon that ere subject as I am.” 

The hudge-row, however, was not destined to us, but had on board 
several officials who were going down to attend some great festival at 
Oulpee. In a few dais afterwards 1 was sent up to Calcutta in a small 
brig called the Hunter, which we had loaded with private trade, and I 
cannot say but I felt rather queer at being thus entirely alone .with a 
crew of natives, iSrho might, if they chose it^ pop me into the liVcr in a 
moment, and then swear I had fallen overboard ; but we soon became 
better acquainted. I had two or three case-bottles of rum in ray chest, 
and 8<Jme of^Metcalfs noyeau, and wine, and the cook made me the 
most delicious ourries in the world, so tliat I lived like a fighting-cock ; ' 
and for five days had nothing else to do than eat, drink, and A.leep, 
except wh en we brought-up near to any village, and then “ sahib ” was^ 


* A dingey is a light open kind of canoe-boat, generally with six native rowers, 
and pulling remarkably swift, frequently, with the current, at the rate of fourteen 
ai^ sixteen miles mi hour. A panchway is a decked-boat, with a tilt-like awning 
a^rt, from two to five rowers, and steered by a long heavy oar, which is tiiced tin 
when the panchway is at anchor. ' 

t A bu<ige-row is a beautiful pleasure vessel, variously rigged, according to the 
fancy oi the owner; and when becalmed, so as to render the sails useless, rowing 
from tourt^n to twenty oars, it looks a fioating palace il miniature ; but very few 

off* 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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jowed ashore and conducted to the bazaar, whera my rupees took- to 
tliem8e|kes wings and flew away. I certainly had no cause to complain ; 
for though the ^native crew could scarcely speak a word of English, and * 
I ^as wholly unacquainted with Hindostanee, yet remembrance dwells 
. upon those five days with much gratification ; the scenery on the banks 
of tiie river was beautifully picturesque^ interspered with villages and 
temples, and here and there the cool bungalow environed with cocoa* 
nut tr^cs and the glowing magnolia. Onw of the villages (I forget the 
name)^was extremely popplousi It was true the village was large, 
though compact, forming nearly a parallelogram, with ranges of houses 
fprniing direct lines, facing inward, so that one line was within the 
other, thus lessening, by degrees, the long square almbst to the centre, 
and> that centre seemed to be the place for devotion, amusement, and 
the sale of merchandise. The inhabitants, both male and female, were 
in a state of nudity, except a loose flowing piece of cotton that was 
Worn either scarf-liho over the shoulder, and then folded round the 
loins, or else descended from the loins alone down to the knees. The 
aged females, with their parched-up, wrinkled skins, sunken eyes, and 
witiiered bosoms, instead of exciting that respect which Europearrs are 
accustomed to pay to advanced age wlien appropriately clad, raised 
my mind a degree of sickening disgust, for whicli I afterwards con- 
demned myself, although it was perfectly natural to one who had never 
before seen such a spectacle. On the other hand, the young females, 
with their black shining skin, glossy hair, and plump frames, were 
models of the most perfect symmetry, rendering the odiousness of com- 
parison more truly obvious. Indeed, I have never seen finer figures 
than those I beheld at this village^ Of course, my modesty was some- 
what shocked at having several of these dingy Venuses surround me: 
some to examine the whiteness and softness of my skin, others inter- 
fering with my dress ; and, God knows what they would have not been 
up to, liad 1 not beat a very unceremonious retreat towards the boat, 
when I found their fingers had been extremely busy, for my pockets 
were thoroughly cleaned out, handkerchief, rupees, finery, the few 
trinkets I had bought, — the whole made a clean sweep of, and gone.’ 
Fortunately, acting by the advice of the master of the brig, I had not 
taken much money, nor my watch, ashore with me, or, most probably, 
they would have shared the 6ame fate ; and 1 bad purchased two cougle 
of fowls, and some remarkably large prawns for currying, which I m- 
trusted to the crew, who brought them safely on board, and thep in- 
formed me 1 had paid ten times their value for them. I must not omit, 
however, to mention, amongst my purchases, some of the most delicious 
sweetmeats — manufactured chiefly from bruised cocoa-nut — that I ever 
tested in my life ; the very remembrance, though so many years distant, 
sets me longing. 

The boat had been run on shore at a rather lonely spot, where stood 
the remains of what I supposed, by the marble flight of steps then re- 
maining, had once been a handsome temple, but was now used for the 
purposes of bathing ; though the Hindoos retain veneration for the 
sanctity of a place on account of its antiquity. I was there alone, and 
felt rather awkwardly sillbated should any of the young rogues (and I 
am sorry ta add thiflve3,Yor I subsequently learned that the village was 
n otoja gw^ror the organ of covetiveness) discover my retrc&, I went 
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roond iby the steps and sat down looking on the rapid ebbing of the 
ti<{e, and revolving in my mind the pretty account I should have to write* 
» to tny mother of this adventure, — ^when iny*atten|ion was aroused by 
obi^rving a strange motion in wbat appeared to be a portion of a wreck 
or a decayed piece of tilnber, near the watei^s edge, roun^ which 
several of the vulture species were flying and uttering loud screams. 
There was also a black mass above the surface of the river near to it, 
which at first I thought whs a man grasping tlie piece of wreck to save 
himself from drowning, and Increby causing the agitation I bad n Jticed. 
The idea of a fellow-creature in distress indheed me to run towards the 
spot ; when, to my horror and disgust, I ascertained what I had sup- 
posed was a piece of timber to be an enormous alligator, and the black 
mass a human body in a state of putrescence. Tlie unwieldy creature 
plunged into the river, carrying its prey with it; and the vultures 
came screaming round my he^ad, so close that I struck several of them 
with my hat; and at last was compelled to defend myself with one of 
the boaVs oars ; so determined did these ravenous devils seem to have 
me, dead or alive. 

Nothing can (I am writing of thirty years ago) exceed the beauty of 
passage up Garden Beach, with elegant villas on the banks peeping 
from the umbrageoq^ foliage of trees peculiar to an eastern tlimate; 
and I well remember seeing, at a most romantic spot, a wdiite tomb 
surmounted by an urn, though who. or what it w'as intended to com- 
memorate, has entirely passed from my recollection. Here the budge- 
rows laid at anchor before the parapet walls of many a lovely es- 

i danade tliat seemed like a little paradise for enjoyment, where nature 
lad been even lascivious m her bounties, — wooing the heart to luxury 
and pleasure, — but for those diminutlVe imps (I am positive they have 
an infernal origin, spawned by the evil spirits of the air, and borne to 
the earth by heavy rams) which are never — never at rest; torturing 
the body and irritating the mmd. About ten years since I was in the 
West Ifidies, and one of my children, about three years old, slept in 
the next room to me ; he was extremely restless and uneasy in the night, 
tad I called out to him, “Tom! what*s the matter with you?*’ He 
promptly replied, Oii, pa ! de dam mosquito vex me !** And lovely 
as the scenery of Garden Reach undoubt^Iy is, I verily believe de 
dam mosquito** spoils all. 

•We paj^sed Fort William and brought up amidst a wood of masts, 
near the Custom-House ; and as it was evening, I purposed remaining 
on board foi^ the night, as 1 must do the black master of the Hunter the 
credit to say fhat he strove by every means in his power to make me 
comfortable* A little before sunset, sounds of native music were heard 
at one of the landing-places : there were dom-doms beating, and a sort 
of trumpet-like noise, } lelding no harmony, but keeping regular time. 
Boats were quitting tlie vessels, and were hurried*^ towards the spot 
which seemed to be a point of attraction from^ll parts of the river ; 
and I requested to be conveyed thither: this was immediately com- 
plied with, and on reaching the place I found it was a religious 
ceremony, a grea^ portion of wdiich was over before my arrival. Along 
the shore were several thousand natives practising all sorts of frantic 
gestures; many rushing into the water and thsowiog stjpersets, others 
on the land string on their heads *for a long period, mi" all 
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shouting and making a noise. Near the immediate seene of action 
were several superb cars drawn by buffaloes, and beneath thp eamopies' 
were images splendidly arraycdy brfore whom a gteat number of wor« 
shippers Were Rostrated. An inlelligent native, who spoke good 
Enf^ish, informed me that these were designed to re^esent the 
^‘Virtues.** Close to the river's brink were several men clad in white, 
who were officiating as priests, and a number of images were lain on the 
ground, over which these priests were very^busy. This continued for 
several Viuutcs, when the last-mci) tinned images — several of them the 
most abominable and indelicate monsters that could be conceived — were 
raised, one by one, and plunged syngly into the water. In an instant 
the^natives rushed down, splashing about, pressing over aacli other, and 
not unfrequently from forty to fifty were under at the same moment of 
time, all striving to get at the image for the purpose of destroying it ; 
which they did, bit by bit, — for it of tough materials, — until not a 
vestige was left. The. other images dtfdcrwent the same process ; and I 
am much mistaken if there were not lives lost in the scuffle ; especially 
as darkness began to spread its veil before the whole was finished/ 
From tiie same native before alluded to, I learned tliat these were 
intended aiH the representatives of the “ Vices the priesi ^ having 
moved the sins of the people, which were supposed, to p^ss into these 
detestable figures. On mentioning the subject afterwards to the Rev. 

Mr. C , he ascribed it to Jewish origin in the scape-goat of the 

Israelites. 

On the following morning I went to the residence the Captain had 
provided for the officers in the CassUoolahvStrect, new wonders break- 
ing upon me at every step, but nothing struck my mind more power- 
fully than the extreme contrast evei^ where exhibited between splendid 
wealth and squalid misery. The Calcutta of the present day, I am 
informrcl, is very different from the Calcutta of thirty years ago — im- 
mense improvements have taken place, palaces have sprung up where 
was formerly the rude hut of the native ; but at the time of which •! am 
writing, Calcutta might be compared to a gold-lac^d garment full of 
boles — and no hole so damnable as the Black Hole, the site of which 
was pointed out by a few words painted on a board. 1 reached the 
house just time enouo^h for a breakfast that would have made a good 
substantiaf dinner in England-^all things abundant and every thing in 
season. 1 had several letters of introduction, and after breakfast I* 
presented of them to an English merchant of the name of Bell, 
with whom I tiffed, and, oh, ye gods and little apples ! there was, 
indeed, a gorge-oua set-out that would have induced a Ldndon aider- 
man to n\^e die voyage, could he have known the . cheer that 

awaited him. About twenty persons sat down to table, and this lunch 
reminded me of the old Scotch tady who consumed a solan goose 
before dinner by wajiiof whet to her ap{)etite, but she declared that she 
did not feel a bit more h^gry for having eaten it. 

A room was offered me by Mr. Beil, and an apartment had also been 
Appropriated to my use at the Captain’s, but 1 preferred passing another 
night on board the brig and enjoying the cool air from tiie water, espe- 
cidly as my chest and hammock were still remaining in her cabin. Of 
dinner I required no more^ and after a cup of coffee I sallied forth to 
return buti English Sahib no acha without pididceei’’*' 
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exclaimed a native servant whom I had hired, or rdther who had hired 
himself, for the fellow would take no denial, declaring that he would 
rather serve me for nothing than not serve me at all, and consequently* 
an addition was. made to my establishment (a midshi]:flnan’s establish- 
ment !) of a handsome palanquin, four bearers, a sort of Iicadman,^and 
a kittespl (I spell the word as it is pronounced) boy. I had been 
troubled during the day with* an attack of tooth-ache, and I requested 
my new servant to direct bearers to carry me to a respectable apo- 
thecary's shop, where I could prociirp some drug to alleviate the pain. 
1 was accordingly conveyed to a shop oh the right-hand side of the 
street, leading (I think) to the China fiazaaf, and alighting from my 
carriage I entoved with no small degree of elevation in self-esteem, 
intending to astonish the shopman wiili a miilbhipman's importance. 
A genteel youth, about twelve months my senior, was sitting behind 
the counter, but I scarcely deemed to notice one whom f considered 
so much beneath me in the scale of society. I was, however, aroused 
from my lofty dream of pride by the youth springing over the counter 
and grasping my hand as he exclaimed, — “ God bless me, can it be 
possible ! Flexible, is it you ?** lie was an old school-fellow and 

, ^Itpice-playmate, the son of a widow whose husband died in the Com- 
pany’s service, an^ \xlmsc brother was proprietor of tlie shop in which 
we met. All reserve was at an end, my tooth-ache vanished, and we 
were soon deep in conversation upon past times. To go afloat was 
a treat to him, and by his uncle's permission he accompanied me on 
board the brig, where we passed a pleasant evening, renewing former 
kindly feelings, and cementing the ties of friendship still stronger. It 
is one of the sweetest enjoyments of the human heait to fall in unex- 
pectedly in a foreign land, far away from kindred and from home) with 
a companion of early boyhood ; it carries the mind back to time and 
place and things, that come with a delightful freshness to the spirit, 
adding another link to the chain that binds us to existence. None but 
those«who have experienced its delights can form a just estimate of 
its value, 

• I had still plenty of wine and noycau left, the Bobingee cooked us 
a capital supper of curried fowl, with rice as delicately white as any 
lily, and when wearied my hammock was spread upon the d^ck with a 
dry light sail, and we laid down side by side to rest — a refreshing air 
•blowing through the cabin- windows, and driving away those torment- 
ing pests, “ de dam mosquitoes." I was awoke in the morning by a 
smart blo^ on the head, and jumping up was surprised to find no one 
stirring. RAnkin, my school-fellow, appeared to be fast asleep, and 
imagining that I must have been dreaming, I once more composed 
myself and was soon slumbering ; but was again aroused by a repeti- 
tion of the blow ; raising myself I looked round, but every thing was 
perfectly still, and I began to suspect that my school-fellow was play- 
ing me a trick. With some feelings of resentnient 1 shook him by 
the shoulder, and demanded rather sharply why he had struck me 
He rubbed his eyes, stared wildly, and then with the most rueful phiz 
exclaimed, — Fain in the head — bleeding and pills.” Notwithstand- 
ing tny anger I could not forbear laughing akhis terrified looks. 

“ D your bleeding and boluses," said Ip** why did jou strike 

me ?” ‘ 
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** Who, I — I Strike you ?*’ reiterated he in ama^sement. No, no, 
Flexible, you are funning me. I have never had my eyes open till- 
you avvolie me— upon my soul it*s true.” 

“ Well, then/i returned I, convinced by the earnestness of his man- 
ner •that he was sincere, I must have been dreaming, though it is 
rather strange that a dream should seem so like reality, for I feel it right 
through my head at this moment.** I looked at my watch, it 'Cvas five 
o’clock, and still suspicious that somebody was playing tricks, I closed 
my eye\and feigned that sleep which Banlfin was very soon actually 
enjoying. In a few minutes <iftcr\trard8 I heard a blight rustling in a 
standing bed-place in the side of the cabin, and peering through my 
eye-lashes I saw some on6 slowly rising up, and whom J immediately 
knew to be Pascoe. I laid perfectly still as he cautiously stretched 
out his arm with a short stick in his hand, and was about to repeat his 
former operation when I suddenly grasped hold of it and paid him back 
in his own coin. 

Now, Billy,” said I, “ we are quits. But how the devil came 
you here ?” 

“ You hit harder than I did, Grummett,” replied Pascoe rubbing his 
head and looking sadly discomfited, — “ but no matter, Pll square yards 
with you before long. I have bi ought up another craft and she’s lyifi^ 
alongside, but come turn out, man, and sec hotv Shamefully wasteful 
they are in this country. There’s two line hams fastened together 
now laying athwart your cable.” 

“ More tricks, Billy,” lejoined I ; “ }ou do not come over me quite 
so easily. Go and pick them up yourself if they aie good for any 
thing, — they will do for the midshipman’s mess.” 

‘‘ *Pon honour !” exclaimed Pascoe, “it’s no joke,” and Hankin, 
who had been awoke by the noise, agreed to accompany him — the poor 
fellow returned quite pale and asked for some spirits as he felt sick — 
the hams were the stern of some unfortunate black who was lying 
athwart the cable, having drifted there by the tide, and the ejlluvia 
arising from the body had turned my poor school-fellow’s stomach. 
This was no uncommon sight, and I have counted not less than ten « 
"human carcases floating up and down in a day — the cause of which I 
shall have to mention hereafter. 

To go to sleep again was useless, and as the morning was delight- 
fully pleasant we agreed to take a stroll on shore, Hankin left us to^ 
go to nis uncle’s, and Pascoe and myself unknowingly took the way to 
the esplanade, and observing a sort of encampment of a very extensive 
nature in the space near the Government House we entered it, an(^ was 
wandering amongst the canvass walls, laughing and joking with all the 
light-heaVted merriment of youth, when we were suddenly seized by 
tw\j gigantic warriors armed with immense scimitars which they 
flourished over us, and for a minute or two I felt as if there was nothing 
between my shoulders. 

” ’Tis all up with us, Grummett,” exclaimed Pascoe ; “ my head’s 
off already. Pray, good dark-looking gentlemen, pity two unfortunates 
who never meant any harm.'* And he assumed such a perfect Cock- 
ney-look of simplicity an^ innocence, that in spite of my situation 1 
could not help laughing. D— — your grinning !” said he angrily, 

“ they’ll leavt you nothing to grin with presently, and how ridjculousiy 

to go aboard without our heads I” 

vT. JouHM. No. 86. Jan. 1836, 
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The turbaned heroes who liad ua in custody did ^ot speak one word, 
but conducted us tWough a circuitous route, something like fair Rosa-, 
mond’s bower, to a superb tent richly carpeted and the walls hung 
with crimson-velvet embroidered with gold. At th^^ far extremity, 
upon a raised * platform, sat an elderly man of mild and undisturbed 
countenance, smoking a tremendous gold hookah with a snake as long 
as a stream-cable. On his rjght stood a gigantic black with a drawn 
scimitar, and on his left a slight-made figure with his hands crossed 
upon his breast. Our two conductors prostrated themselves bjjfore the 
principal personage, and, to my great astonishment, Pascoe did the 
same, he then rose up and, putting both hands to his head, ex- 
claimed, — “ Salaam alicum — may God bless your reverend old pjite, 
no sun was evA* fairer.” The chief gave a sort of grunt, and the little 
figure on his left spoke a short sentence which I took to be a literal 
translation of Pascoe’s words. Anotlicr grunt and the translator (for 
such evidently the little figure was) inquired, — “ llow you do for come 
inside da Highness harem V* 

** Harem scarein, Grummett, what the deuce shall I say?” Then 
assuming a look of almost idiotcy, he answered, — “ We are but boys 
and strayed we know not whither. Much should we grieve to give 

iis Highness, — d the fellow’s impudence,*’ he muttered to me, — 

“ offence.” • • 

Grunt the third. Know you in whose presence you stand ?” 
asked the little ’un w ithout moving any thing but his tongue. 

“ Speak, Grummett,’* said Pascoe, “ you’ve no right to let me do all 
the talking — answer that piece of dock-work.” 

“ We are totally unconscious,” replied I, “ not having been in Cal- 
cutta more than a few hours, and jirc, as you may perceive, officers of 
the Company’s service.” 

This was immediately translated, the old man gave us a look and 
muttered something, and Pascoe, bowing, uttered, — “ May his High- 
ness live for a thousand years,’’ and then addeil in a whisper to me, 

and*bc d to him !” 

The interpreter spoke to our conductors, and we were ushered into 
another tent richly decorated, where coffee was served to us, and we* 
were then taken to the place where we had entered and dismissed to our 
great satisfaction. At breakfast-time wc related the occurrence to the 
jiurser, and found that we had been within the privileged boundaries of 
a Persian embassy, and most probably had been before the ambassador 
himself. At all events it caused a hearty laugh, and became a good 
joke*amoiig^the merchants, that two lads should attempt the great 
man’s seraglio. 
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CORNKBLIS. 

BY AN OPVICER WIIO^WAS PRESENT AT TUB STORIflNa OP THE PftfeNCK CAMP AT THAT 
PL ACE> AUGUST IOtK, 1811.^ 

CANTO I* 

Chief, comrade, soldier, warrior of the wave, 

Whoe'er thou art, that shalt this lay peruse, 
there thyself, or some companion bmve 
Unsung remain, oh# do n6t harsh accuse 
Of cold neglect the unoffending Muse. 

She pass'd in silence many an honour'd friend. 

Nor to the brave unknown did praise refuse : 

The fame she gives shall trifling lustre lend ; 

The fame your valour won with time alone shall end. 

If some dear comrade of that glorious mom, 

The strain perusing, finds his bosom glow, 

(Back to the fight on fancy's pinion borne) 

As when he dauntless rush’d upon the toe, — 

If some fair mourner half forgets her woe. 

As memory here bestows the well-won meed 

On him she loved, for whom her sad tears flow, — 

If grieving orphans gladden while they readp — • 

Great were the bard's rc\Nard, his toils were blest indeed ! 


The batteries had ceased to play, 

That voil d the face of dawning day 
With clouds of lurid smoke ; 

Through the wood no more, with horrid crash, 
The rending shot was hea^d to dash ; 

No more the rum- bearing shell. 

On ti’cnch, on road, on avenue. 

That long this game of war shall rue, 

With hissing fuse impetuous fell, 

Or high in fragments bi-oke. 

O’er the river, o'er the plain. 

Midnight holds her silent reign ; 

Silent, save when, shrill and high. 

Bursts the ghekko's dismal cry ;■* 

• Save when, from tlie hostile camp. 

Shouts discordant Sound,i 
As the foe, wdtli weary tramp, 

Pace their nightly round. 

Now, beneath the stars’ faint lustre. 

Silently our bands we muster. 

Calmly brave, with piercing sight, 

Our leader sees each form'd aright : 

Places first the Pioneer, 

The tangled woodland path to clear ; 

The laddiar long and huge to bear. 

The weighty shovel, pick, and spade. 

The axe to hew the palisade. 


* A species of the lizard tribt», so called from the loud and dismal noise it makes, 
which is hoard most in the night. 

f At times the enemy ;i^ise(^ a groat shout, which seemed to nm all round their 
works. 

F 2 
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He places, too, the Gunner band,* 

Sponge-stafiT, sledge, and spike in hand, 

• Tndt the foeman s captured guns, 

As fiom the fierce attack ho runs. 

Shall turn against liis bands , 

These, if he date make head again. 

With well-pl iced blow laid on amain. 

Shall mar them to his hands 

Now^ 0 ei Sloakldin s sluggish ilood, 

Through the path that tbicsid*, the wo id, 

Our inaicli is scarcel> heaid — 

But hark ’ — a shot and voices ^ Halt ^ 

“ G«d send oui guides be*not at lault ’ 

A small patiole la torwaid tin own 
All s well ' the picquct is our own, 

And “ Forward ^ is the woul 
But soon our waiy leader s breast 
Labours, w ith fresh doubt oppress d 
The guides confused appeal t 
Tliev point the p ithw \y to the right, 

That, m the dubious shades of night, 

Would seem the loid to shxmeful flight, 

And lea^ us to the reir 

Tis not in the battle s stiife 
A moments space twixt death and life , 

Tis not mid the cannon s loai. 

While each fuiiowr stieams with goie, 

Gushing fast in purple tide, 

Tis not theie the hero s tued 
But when d irkness slirouris the wa>. 

To beguile and to be tray , 

W hen, unseen, unho ird, the foe 
Spreads the snaic, oi inns the blow 
When the dim, uuecrtiin ill 
Bailies cour ijjc , fiusti ites skill , 

When his soul, with anguish huining, 

Sees the nice poised balance tuuung, 

Twixt the blame of dcspeiate light, 

Or th( shame ol needless flight , 

When he thinks of fi lends who wait,i 
Questioning, in low debate. 

What mishap has thus dc la> d 
His battalion s promised aid , 

^Who, perchance, as throng d they fall, 

Strtl on him for suecoui tall , 

Trampled m the dark defile. 

Him suspc( t, ind him revile , — 

Who shall marvel, who upbraid. 

If, ere >et the ehoue is made. 

Thoughts hkc these, in vain withstood. 

Check the bieath, and chill the blood ^ 


♦ rommanded by Cap! Byers, of the Royal Artillery 

t A eircumitance peculiarly distressing m the intii^te country the column hod to 
pass — intersected with ravines, enclosures, betel-gardens (which are like hop groimds), 
and other obstacles. • • 

I Allusifin 18 maile fo the other columns that were to attack m conew. 
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Bat now a youth, whoae zeal before * 

These tangled paths had rambled o’er, 

Exclaims, “ This way our march must iend^ 

This %ay our column s head must bend ; 

The path full well I know : 

Believe me, here, I'll stake my life. 

That road will bear us from the strife, 

This leads us to the foe ! ” 

Again we move ; the Pipneer 
Is called, with pick* and spade to clear 
A deep ravine's opposing banks : 

Quick, as the new-form'd slope we gain. 

Our broken nunibors close again, 

And, while the head at halt remain, 

We form our order'd ranks. 

For now we gain an opener road, 

Furrow'd by wheels, by horsemen trod, 

Straight pointing to the hostile camp ; 

Their guns frown fearful from the ramp ; 

But in the friendly shades of night 
Our bayonets arc hid from sight -I*, 

And on with slow and silent pace. 

Secure the well-mark'd road we trace. 

But who, with haste, some ill bespeaking, 3 ; 

Rushes forward from the roar. 

All scant of breath, our leader seeking?- 
What can we have from theiico to fear? — 

“ Haiti — not anotlier step advance : 

Amidst the gloom, by foul^mischance. 

Bewilder'd by the dubious way. 

Half our gallant comrades stray — 

Till they shall join, advanc*e were vain : 

Retire, my friends, retire amain. 

Ere morn expose the column deep 
To the grape’s destructive sweep ! " 

We turn, and, loathing this delay. 

Obey with gritf, but still obey. 

Then, for 'twas my fortune there 
’ Toils which now I sing to share. 

Through the ranks vvith breathless haste 
To the distant rear I pass’d, 

Found our straying bands were near, 

Swiftly closing to the rear ; 

Thence back return’d, our chieftain sought — 

Right welcome was the tale I brought ; — 

Now, shine the morning as it will, 

'Twill see our host advancing still ! || 

Methinks ’twerc fitting that my verso 
Their name and numbers should rehearse ; 

How they were marshall’d for the fight, — 

How armed for combat close, or light. 

Capt. Dickson, Madras Native Cavalry, A.D.C. to his Excellency Sir Samuel 
Aucbniuty. * 

t The perfect^silcnco arW st^tline&s of the men was very leraarkable. 
t Major Busier, I believe, of H. IM. 89th. 

half of pul. Gillespie's and all Col. Gibbs’s brigade. 

II The column was again advancing before I came up. 
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First of our winding column moved 
, The Rifieraen, of aim approved *, 

All clad in dusky green ; 

Blark were their belts, with pouch of ball, 

And loading horn, and wooden mall ; 

With these they load, when foemen fall * 

From hands by .them unseen : 

But when more near the battle’s ire, 

With cartouch quick they load and fire ; 

Or sabre on the muzzle fix, ^ 

And hand to hand in combat mix. 

Then comes the soldier few can peer, 

Briton’s own dauntless Grenadier : 

He, prepared for open war. 

Shines in Britain's sanguine vest ; 

White his cross-belts gleam afar, 

Sweeping o'er his manly chest. 

Bright his arms and bayonet. 

Keen on battle’s carnage set. 

Next, a small but warlike train i*. 

Choice from all the various host, 

Skill’d in all points of war’s fierce game, 

In charge or skirmish still the same, 

Steady tHeir grapple, sure their aim ; 

Those ba} oiiets u ere deeply red, 

When late the routed foemen lied 
From Weltcvreeden lost. 

Forbes leads its rival corps along 
Well worthy of a place in song ; 

A braver ne\cr bled : 

Of him and them ’twcre«hard to saj, 

Which brightcsst shone in battle fray. 

The loader or the led. 

Then, Butler and liU troop in green, 

Their dark-stain'd arms are scaiilly seen. 

Their honour stain knows none ; 

Enough for these their trophies new, 

The cannon of the foe to view. 

By dauntless valour won 
Next, see the warriors of the wave ||, 

Now seamen good, now soldiejrs brave, 

As their loved country calls ; 

Soon as this morning's work is o'er. 

Glad they shall seek the sounding shore, 

And scale their wooden walLs, 

Here, as at Cressy or Poictiers, 

Our horsemen break their cumbrous spears 
From booted heel the spur remove ; 

On foot our brave Dragoon ** shall prove 

* The Rifics of H.M. 14th Regiment, Lieut. CoghUii. 
f The right fiank Battalion, Major Miller. 

X Left fiank Battalion. 

4 A detachment of H.M. 89th Regiment, clothed in green, and their arms 
browned, commanded by Major Butler. Part of this detachment charged and took 
the four cannons of the enemy on the lOth. 

li Royal Marines, under the command of Gaptaifi Bunce. 

^ This mode of adapting the lance to foot servioe is iRen ipentioned in Froissart. 
The spurs were used as crows’ feet, stuck m the ground in iVoht. 'v 

** 2nd DragoonSi dismounted, Ueut. Dudley. 
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That none can danger s hour defy 
With stouter heart or steadier eye ; 

Whether he hurry o’er the plain, 

Withrfoot in stirrup, hand on rein, 

Or share on foot, as hero to-day. 

The tedious march and toilsome way. 

And Dudley, too, shall lead him,^ where 
The best and foremost do and dare. 

Then, from sultry Hindostan, 

Comes a small but gallaftt clan. 

The guard of India’s Lord’* * * § ' ; 

They leave the war-horse ttamping proud, 

To mingle in the marching crowd, 

And quit the ponderous sword ; 

From the gay turbans which they wear 
The crescent and the boss they tear ; 

Head-piece, and vest, and belt of blue. 

And light fusee of dusky hue, 

And sparkling bayonets they bear. 

These leads to battle valiant Gallt, — 

Not Moriii’s son, from Morven's hall. 

The breaker of the shields, 

Yet worthy ho of Oftsian's strain 
If Ossian’s lyre might sound again 
For these our uiodtTU fields. 

Here gallant Fraser X leads along, 

Tn \vell-forra’d phalanx, close and strong. 

His turbaii’d train of 8epoys brave, 

Well proved in war’s tumultuous wave : 

Such as in Laswaree’s strife § 

Rush’d on the guns, profuse of life, 

Greeted grim death with jocund cheers. 

And won from Lake his thanks and tears. 

Grant ||, school'd in war s adventurous art. 

Sage counsel to our chief atfurds ; 

And with calm step, intrepid heart, 

Leads the long column’s foremost swords. 

Janssens w’ell the event may fear ; 

Valiant Gibbs again is here ; 

. One he has known before. 

When, near yaldanha’s ^ winding bay. 

Our troops drove through the foaming spray, 

And nobly dash'd on shore. 

Shame 'tvvere, if I in silence pass’d 
M‘Leod*’*', not least in fame, though last, 

In this our proud review ; 

• Two greet me of that honour’d line ; 

For both the laurel let me twine, 

For one, the cj press too. 

* The Governor’s Body Guard, dismounted, 

t This should be spelt “ Gaul '* to justify the allusion. 

} Captain Fraser, commanding detachment of Bengal Light Infantry Volunteer 
Battalion. Major Dalton followed with the rest. 

§ Meaning Sepoys in general— not this corps; though probably some of them 
had been at Laswarec. 

I) Major Grant, 4th Volunteer Battalion. 

T That is botwe^ SaffianAa Bay and Cape Town, but near enough to esieuse 
the introduction of so poetical a name as Saldanha. • 

V LieuL-Golonel M*Leod, commanding H.H. 59tb ; and Lleut^*Coloael MT<eod, 
H.M. 69th, The latter officer was killed in the engagement. 
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'Twere-right you now the bearing know 
Of the forces of the foe. 

Tull ten thousand warriors strong 
Quarter the river's banks along. 

That 'guards tlipir Icit ; and they have made 
A rampart, trench, and palisade, 

2^0 chock, they say, out wearied host, 

^TUl sickness drives *iis to tho coast 
2 'he muddy Sloak kail's heavy stream 
The guardian of their right they deem. 

Cross'd by one bridge * alone : 

And, this to cover, one redoubt 
Projects advanced their lines without, 

With fosses deep, and fraises stout. 

Firm as a work of stone. 

Then many a ticuch and battery 
All attack in front defy. 

From river deep to streamlet n^acbing. 

From Sloakkan to Jacatra stretching ; 

While, far extending to their rear. 

Barrack, fort, and line, appear. 

Full ton thousand men. I say. 

Here await the coming day ; 

Sons of Gallia, newly come. 

Summon'd from their distant honie^ 

Pant, amid this eastern war. 

For Napoleon's gaudy star. 

The sons of Belgium inly groan. 

Arm’d for a cause that's not their own ; 

Yet stoutly strive they still : 

Not theirs the patriot's nobler dame. 

But theirs the soldier's, fear of shame ; 

Their leader' si* praise, their leader’s blame 
Inspires them }ct ; and thirst for fame 
Awakes its wonted thrill. 

Pnissian, Saxon, Pole, Bavarian, 

Croat, Austrian, and Hungarian, 

Mingled by force of disciphuc, 

All in their motley troops combine. 

There the warlike Bougiiiese J 
Quits his poison’d spear and creese. 

And forms the close platoon ; • 

The weighty spunge-staff wields on high. 

Serving their liuge artillery ; 

Or makes in squadron antic show, 

O© Java’s steed of stature low, 

A miniature dragoon. 

Here pause, beneath night's lingering shade. 

Ere peals tho ball, ere clangs the blade ; 

Oil, when the rosy mom shall break, 

What change one fatal hour may make ! 

Ere one brief year have rolled away. 

What hearts will grieve that now arc gay : 

In Britain's homes what eyes will weep, 

For th<^e who sleep the dreamless sleep. 

Fond sire, loved husband, cherish’d son. 

Whose race is o'er, whose wreath is ^on ! 

- _ - - _ tIB 

* Whic^j bridge gave our troops entrance to the camp V Colonial Gillespie having 
pushed for and seevured it at the conunencemciit of the attack, 
t General Janssens was much resfrected and beloved, by the Dufeh. 
t The epithet of warlike may justly bo applied to a race of men that will die 
rather than give up their arms, as they have often proved. 
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A midshipman’s reminiscences*. 

■ Did T say thirty yeavR age's Blesa me, 1 only meant twei^P- 
Seven ; there is much virtue in your three short years sliort oS ?oity \ 
Oh ! they are precious ! and therefore I will not have it thirty years 
ago when wu crossed the Bay of Bengal to Prince of Wales’s Island, 
otherwilfi Pulo Penang. There was a soft of charm in that word 
Pulo — meaning island in the musfeal Malay language. I have said I 
would anon come to this pretty island, — and so, even as our old lass of 
a frigate, — 1 will now cast anchor In its harbour, f^^rmed by the 
narrow passage between it and the south-western end of the peninsula 
Malaya, and the most direct track to China from Madras, iiito this 
snug bight we used to bring our country shipSy under convoy, to and 
from China^ particularly the Bombay ships ; tor which craft 1 have a 
sort of affection, — they were kept so clean, were so well ordered and na- 
vigated, — heavy, ugly, teak vessels, very true, of from 500 to 800 tons ; 
but their exctdlcnt condition in-board was admirable, — ^with their sea- 
coornieSt tindals^ and lascars, — obedient and good sailors in those 
seas. The only Europeans on board, the captain and his three inatesT 
All the duty carried on in the Hindooslance fanguage — Moors, a 
tongue, by the way, almost rivalling the musical softness of the Malay, 
and so easy to ac(|uire, that most of us lads picked up a smattering of 
both, I having lost my share of it somewhere off the Cape, coming 
home. But we are at anchor at Penang, witliin half a mile of the low, 
white, fine, sandy beach and town, — the bungalows and cocoa-nut 
trees rurally interspersed, and backed by the lofty mountains that form 
the south-western ridge of the island, 

Penang is certainly the most (one of the most is a hacknied expres- 
sion, meaning nothing) romantically pretty place in the world, and yet 
1 cannot describe it; and would not if I could. I have more coyipas- 
sion on my reader. This was one of poor Sir Stamford Raffles* pet 
spots; and here I recollect right well his coming on board, with a 
ratlier elderly lady, dressed rather fantastically, a good and clever crea- 
true, and one already celebrated in song — ^the “ Rosa ” — of a certain 
little bard. Ye gods! well, , anything but Rosa! How will your 
poetic flights thus point to a discrepancy ? 

Mr. Raffles was at that time just coming into notice as a clever man 
and thorough Malay scholar. 1 forget what he did then besides giving 
got)d dinners to our naval big-wigs, and being the life anddsoul of iVhat 
little society (European) there was scattered up and down among the 
cocoa-nuls trees. So, too, parties were made to go to the waterfalls, and 
n)f the mountain to the signal station, whose flag-staff just cleared the 
masses of continuous forest which every where clothed the island. 
Now, we Mids were supremely ignorant of all these interior beauties, 
and cared nothing about fine views : indeed, we seem to have had a 
sovereign contempt for everything in the world beyond our immediate 
business whether on shore or on board. We had no time to spare 
from billiards, a good tmek^ouU and certain pryings into bamboo- 
houses, for the suhlvq^ ten miles off. Besides, we were always on 


Continued fiom No. 84, page 362. 
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.foot, cash being at the lowest possible ebb in those latitudes: twenty 
pounds anyear being considered pretty well, and no pay till we got 
Hence the philosophy of studying nothing not immediately 
obviously under our noses. * 

^t is truly wonderful what a happy ignorance there reigns in a mid- 
shipman’s berth ! Our wits were chiefly exercised in adroitly sticking 
a fork through master centipede, or scorpion, as my gentleman, after 
showing his Creeps, craw|/>d out of the cracks in the beams over our 
head, and before they dropped, possibly, into our plates ; or t:atching 
cockroaches ingeniously, so as not to be defiled by their dreadful 
effluvia, as they crawl over our fingers and noses. Then was the con- 
trivance of keeping as cool as possible while sweating at ever pore ; or, 
of scratching ourselves (jently when half mad with prickly-heat / 
These were no mean arts, — no mean accomplishments ! being mostly 
so vitally imperative. 

What signified the taste or the philanthropy of a Heber, — the 
talents of a JMunro, ora Malcolm! Vast India and its million gods 
and one hundred millions of mortals was to us only a vast ocean and 
vastly hot! Its dark race on the coasts whom we came in contact 
were no further speculated on in our noddles, than as the pressing 
case might require,: get a coat made, clothes washed, and to get fruit 
and vegetables out of their canoes alongside. We certainly laughed 
immoderately at these dingy soor wallahs ^ as we sometimes called tliem ; 
but then, iiulccd, we laughed at everything, except the mast-head, 
and niglit watch ; both serious things. The latter being the most me- 
lancholy and troublesome, we generally tried to bury in oblivion. 

Thus, Penang was most dear to us for its pine-apples, the finest 
in the world : indeed, all its fruit is delicious — a glorious pine for less 
than a penny ; and such bannanas ! such mangasteens ! — (the latter, 
however, in greater plenty and perfection at Malacca.) This is a fruit 
of paradise, that reciuires a whole book of amplification and laudation to 
itself.^ Here, too, we revelled in the most glorious yams and sweet 
potatoes, that made our hard salt-junk and tveev if y-hiscmt go down ; 
so that, altogether, with its smooth phusjdioric nightly golden water, — 
its smooth-tongued natives, — its bamboo buildings, — its topes of cocoa- 
nut trees, — its lots of fish and fishing-boats, — and 1 know not what 
smiling air it possessed, — we were always delighted to get to Penang ; 
whether escaped from tyjilioons of China seas, or the rolling uneasiness 
of Madras : or, better still, some four or five months’ cruise on an 
eternal salt water, with very little fresh. 

The Malays, who inhabit all this portion of India, that is, the .Penin- 
sula, below Pegu, iSumcitra, Java, Jlorneo, and almost all the southern 
chains and archipelagos of islands south-west of China, are a curious 
race, an odd mixture of the savage and civilized ; and, to this day, 
neither done justice to, nor understood by us. Witness the still con- 
stant mistakes about their pirates and their proas, — not pirates. Wit- 
ness our giving up Java, which deserved a better fate. Nor are the 
tales of treachery and horror, so often true, of the Sumatrans and Other 
islanders, at all applicable to Java, whose inhabitants are the most vir- 
tuous, and the mildest of all these tribes, as Itiey are the most valuable 
n every point of view. t ^ ^ 

Generally speaking, however, from whatever cause, the Malays are 
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considered very vmdictive, %ften very cruel; but 'often, to my know- 
ledge, under great provocation, which we were too careless about, from 
ignorance of their customs, or from our own insolence and presump^n. 
WJ^cn disastrous consequences ensued we stood aghast ! but so it Ws* 
,We often wantonly made them enemies. How could they — how can 
they judge of our dominion in India Our dominion of its seas! 
They had their own laws ; — and laws of ‘nations ! — thence some of our 
fatal imbtakcs, which, I still fear, go on ; and when we tell the story — 
it is to ourselves. • 

*I should like to see the Malay version of some bloody affairs, that 
cost us many men, to no purpose that I could ever understand. The 
riihning a muck^ we have heard so much of, is rather accident, and the 
effect of drunkenness by opium, &c. But when quarrelled with, 
whether on shore or afloat, the Malays nor take nor give quarter ; they 
do not understand it. ^Vhile a Malay (all I have seen) breathes, and 
can lift his arms, though down and stabbed, or pierced in a dozen 
places, and must die, yet you are not safe while he breathes. They 
have no idea of giving up alive. Thence the butcheries that have taken 
place in our fights with them ; and, I conclude, among each other. 
They certainly are very savage, and under affronts or supposed wrongs, » 
sadly treacherous. They wait, in short, for revenge — a dire revenge. 
This is their fashion. 

Being on shore once at Acheen (not far from Penang), in Sumatra, 
buying white game cocks (we on board caught the mania of cock- 
fighting from the natives), 1 was strolling about among the crowd of 
the market-place cheapening these beautiful birds, when one of my 
men ofl'ended a Malay, I know not how. All were armed with that 
detestable knife, a creis — some poisoned, some wormed, all sharp as a 
penknife. The first thing I saw was the savage with it already drawn, 
his arms spread out and stooping forward, glaring round as if deter- 
mined to strike some one, for the sailor had got away in the crowd ; and 
I and others of my men were at this instant the nearest to him, * I cer- 
tainly felt every way very uncomfortable ; for we were a mere boat’s 
• crew, only armed with ship’s blunt cutlasses, and totally off our guard,"* 
with the empty boat two hundred yards off', hauled up by tlie river s 
side, with a careless boat-keeper. I had nothing but a most insignifi- 
cant bodkin — {vide Morning Chronicle) — called a dirk, by my side ; 
nor was it ever “ bare : ” for, not knowing what the man would be at,* 
and being so taken by surprise, I stood staring ftoo! Two of my men, 
l^owever, got their old iron out, I believe ; but at the same instant, the 
Malay, looking still most diabolically, stretched out his* )vvn left arm 
and chopped at it as at a piece of wood. It seemed incredible ! a sort 
gf insanity. And so it was : the insanity of rage He made a 
wretched gash, of course, to the bone ; but he seemed to exult in it, 
holding it at us, and raving like a madman indeed. I expected every 
instant to be attacked; but wc were lucky. He was instantly sur- 
rounded by his friends and others, and they led him aside and seemingly 
expostulated with him. 1 gave my fellow a good rowing when we 
shoved off ; which we did with half the stock we intended, as things did 
not look by any means Settled in the market, and we were not at all 
prepared for,ho||tilitj^; being, indeed, otherwise, on very friendly terms, 
and often on shore. 
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Now, this was a ftiere nothing ; but it convinced me of these people’s 
violent passions. So great, it would seem, that not being able to cut 
at the aggressor, he cut at himself, — just to show us how little ’he cared 
for that sort of. work, — and what he might expect it he caught him 
within short arm's length. Returning on board, we made up for our 
hurried departure by killing guanas^ which, poor things, half out of the 
water on the banks as we swept along, basking in the sun like alligators, 
(being, indeed, of the lizajrd tribe) exposed themselves to our shot. 
They are a great delicacy ; better, much better, than turtle : tasting like 
very delicate chicken, or that quintessence of dishes — frogs! But then, 
who knows anything of the taste of frogs — no Englishman, of course, 
untraveiled. The idea of a delicate dish of guana 1 What a thing it is to 
voyage over the face of ‘‘dis circumlar globe,” as Massa Quashy says. 

By a smooth transition I recross these straits (of Malacca) and find 
myself again at Penang, under the Jictive and indefatigable surveillance 
of that lamented and gallant Admiral Sir Thomas Ti'oubridge, busy, 
particularly busy, about his gun-carriages (making new) in the dock- 
yard, a sort of builder's slip in those days, from which we got a few 
things, and could, on a pinch, make a few slight repairs, there being 
litde rise or fall of tide in these seas. 

The Blenheim Hackbeen just got off from where she grounded, appa- 
rently badly hogged ; and was getting put to rights with all the activity 
and energy for which the Admiral was so remarkable, — only to prepare 
her as their common coifin ! IIow inscrutable arc the ways of Provi- 
dence ! All the world know the issue of this unfortunate determination. 
Nor should I now live to add a word about it, had it not been for my 
providential removal from the Harrier, brig, not long before ; and at 
the time (blind mortals that we are !) very much against my will. They 
both went down together. 

And here 1 will make another digression, apropos, of what vessel is 
safe, and what not safe. AVIiere everything is chance and good fortune, 
it is irt vain talking of a safe ship ; for the Harrier was a nearly new 
sloop-of-war, and a charming sea-boat, sound as a roach. Tins fact 
^ "again “ puzzles the will,'* and points to the most dangerous spot for its 
sea in the world — off the Cape. In all my experience in hurricanes, 
bad gales, — typhoons of the China seas, whose fury it seems difficult to 
surpass, — nothing have I ever seen so bad (as to a dangerous sea) as 
••doubling the Cape : nor ever have I felt as if so near being engulfed 
by overwhelming mountains of roaring waters ; which are nor long nor 
shore but somehow do come on, one after another, with a steepness 
and wickedntss, if 1 may so say, that sets seamen's knowledge and pru- 
dence at nought. 

Ships that have rode out gales in other places quietly and snugly 
enough, there have had to throw quarter deck and forecastle guns over- 
board. And wc biats, that often and often have laughed at gales of all 
sorts, and turned-in and snored, let it blow as it would, the moment our 
watch was out, there looked grave enough, and slept, but with one eye 
open. Whether it is the peculiar conformation of the banks of La- 
gullas, or of the fetch of the sea, or what, I know not ; but somehow 
or other, there most accidents happen. It may be, other spots of the 
Atlantic and Pacific are as bad; but it is certainf that, a ** chops of the 
Cliannel’^ sea is nothing to it: nor a short confused China seas* sea, 
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nor the longer roll And swell of any part of the open ocean that I have 
seen. Besides, it is a perpetual cauldron of commotion. How busy 
and sad fancy would plunge to its bottom to the rescue of many a fine 
fellow, rich freights, and glorious warlike vessels in t]ieir pride gone 
dovm, down, — ^and now lie in eternal silence and thick profusion, 
strewed, it may be, in ocean's caves, but too well preserved in brine ! 
To the rescue, did I ^ay ? Alas, of what ? No, not if one could ; they 
are all happy : while we, more fortunate, are left to wear out wearily 
life's fa|f-end. ^ * 

Well, I will go back to the Straits of Malacca, to the Malays. 1 was 
saying they are a strange mixture. Now, of their civilization : their 
beautiful mats and baskets, — their very fine linen and goigeously bright 
and elegant patterns, chiefiy chequered, not unlike our tartan plaids, but 
closer and finer, — their exquisite carving in ivory and wood, — and 
workmanship of the most surprising delicacy and richness in gold, — in 
all their trinkets, but particularly their creis handles and sheaths, and 
their betel-boxes and chains. Out gilt or gold ornaments looked most 
contemptible beside them. They are, too, a very dexterous people in 
many ways : very quick — very intelligent. They make admirable mu- 
sicians ; and seem, in short, to have an aptitude for everything. Theij; 
appearance totally different from their neighboigrs ^ the Hindoos, — a 
well-dressed Malay having something of the Higlilander about him, — a 
handsome ^kerchief, not concealing much of a profusion of moppy hair, 
which is seldom touched, — a flat, broad, copper face, — eyes wide apart, — 
high cheek bones, — wide mouth, smeared red with chewing betel-nut 
and chunam, — teeth black, from same cause, gives them a very hideous 
look according to our ideas, — thick-set and bandy-legged ; the rest of 
the body is gracefully clothed and loosely, having an ample scarf passing 
round and over one shoulder, besides another rich sort of large ’kerchief 
thrown over the shoulder, to one corner of which is appended a number 
of gold and silver things for use, fastened by a chain — gold box, various 
picks, spoons, tweezers, &c,, employed in their betcl-chcwin<v and 
toilet ; the legs and feet bare. I'hey often carry a short vspear, beauti- 
fully wrought, besides the creis, which is never from the hand or side 
of rich and poor, and only differs in ornament and richness. I once, 
at Bencoolen, saw a great many Malay cliicfs of the higher sort ; 
their display was most warlike.and superb. They are said to gamble 
incessantly, either at their great game cock-fighting, or in other ways — 
the result of an idle life ; abundantly exemplified among ourselves of the 
upper orders in England and Europe — descending to our grooms. 

To those on the spot the link is very perceptible conii^cting these 
people with Northern India, through the links of the Siamese and 
Burmese nations, till the broad flatness and fierceness disappears in 
Be!bgal. The Chinese, in feature, arc very much like them ; and, 
indeed, all the nations stretching througli the Celebes to the Friendly 
Isles, and north-west coast of America. Tlie prominent-featured and 
delicate face seeming to take a sweep from Peru round among the 
red men of the American woods, and crossing in latitude 47 N., skirts 
Europe, edging away (avoiding all the extreme nortliern nations-— 
Russians, Calmucs, Tartars, &c.,) by tiie Poles, Hungarians, Turks, 
Persians, and Indians, ondipg at Pegu. This would lead to a curious 
speculation, wltilel am professing to talk of the Straits of Malacca. 
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The most violent^ thunder gusts and squalls we lowered our topsails 
to in India were in those straits ; violent every where — here they are 
tremendous! They soon sweep over, and are awfully magnificent ; the 
rain coming do)vn in drops as big, one would think, ls big as birds’ 
eggs. But I must take care of the travellers privilege, which must 
not (so Bruce found) even tell the truth, if his readers could not fancy 
it ; so I will say nothing about the hail 1 have been fain to dodge to, 
pieces as big as — any size you like ; as if a hot climate prevented these 
upper breweries working ! / 

Malacca was another of our favorites, on our way along to Chipa. 
Hundreds of canoe's alongside, full and piled up with fruit ; the man- 
gasteens in bof^kets, half a dollar a hundred. Why, 1 am sure, any 
epicure among us here in town would give a guinea a piece for them ! 
And yet, — oh poor human nature I how, as I have thus feasted, have I 
longed for a cherry, an apple, or a strawberry! We aie perverse 
animals, and that’s all we need say about the matter. 

Pretty little green Dutch, plentiful Malacca, is, I see, abandoned for 
Singapore, on the other side. It hardly existed then, and we never 
touched there; bull cling to Malacca, and find nnself clinging to my 
y^th. This is the secret of our hate of innovation : it goes agaiiibt the 
grain, — is unwelcome^ good or bad, and hateful. 

The public have 'long known the active part Sir S. Raffles took in the 
establishment of the new settlement of Singapore ; but, I believe, only 
in consequence of our improvidence in giving up to the Dutch a settle- 
ment so useful to us. This giving up I cannot unde^rstand or digest. 
Some exchanges on a generdl peace are all well and good ; but vve 
gave things up, head over heels, as if they had cost us no blood and 
treasure to acquire. 

Conquest is conquest; if not, why are the Dutch there ? to mis- 
rule, as they do so egregiously, unfortunate Java and Borneo ! We 
have played the devil, with our hasty generosity, forsooth; in the 
which< we have been most detestably ungenerous, to fair islands and a 
fine race ; and most stupidly nn])oiitic and unjust to our own selves. 
This very Malacca immediately grew a thorn in our sides. Given up 1 — 
we had no business to give it up, and create contempt, and many most 
inglorious ** notes” and necessities. All this was masked by the 
success of Singapore ; hut it has nothing to do with our blunder of 
^ giving up what we had be^ fighting and toiling tor for so many years. 
And how has England been repaid in all this ! Aye, how — by this 
power and that ? 

Not a day>now but it is proved, more and more to our sorrow. As if 
there was any such thing as gratitude in nations benefited! We sud- 
denly found out that little, pretty, useful Malacca was unhealthy 1 Not 
a bit more so than the whole coast, Singapore and all — the whole 
country. Malacca wanted no costly establishment. The natives every 
where liked us better than their old masters : even the subtle Dutch 
themselves disliked the change. It was a good roadsted, right in our 
track ; an abundant country, supplies to shipping very moderate ; with, 
in short, every facility. Ail this was most sillily thrown away. And 
now, I bethink me, what vexation, and w|iat labour had Raffles^— 
both here, at Bencoolen and at Batavia, — begging and praying of these 
Dutch to behave commonly fair to us — their conquerhrs ! This was the 
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first fruits of our folly. He was laughed at : the natives ill-used^ and 
even killed, for liking us best and resisting a most wanton oppyession. 

The history of these unfortunate countries is a series of nothing but 
cruelty and injustice, from the moment we abandoned them in 1814 to 
.the present. Hut it is an old story — the political good sense of tiiose 
alnong us who have the disposal of things after we have fought hard for 
them ! — each and all in the acquirement having added millions to the 
debt which we, and we alone, must still sustain — for these Dutch will 
not helj^us, I fancy ! ^ 

lam so out of humour at such imbecility, that I will be off out of 
the Straits of Malacca this moment, and never stop till I get to Pulo 
Supata, a nice wedge*like rock of an island in the China «eas, near the 
entrance, which we always hailed with delight. It something resembles 
a shoe; thence its name from the Portuguese, who gave names to 
innumerable places in the East which they will ever retain. We never 
went on shore here, but it always seemed to invite us by its bright green 
grass, its smooth beacli, the constant serenity of the weather, and smooth 
waters. I should think it very healthy, and tliougli very small, large 
enough for men-of-war*s ]uirposes — wood, water, vegetables, &c. But 
how do I know that the Singapore people have not cast out a feeler, , 
colony on it, lying as it does directly m the road to fJlpna ? 

Passing this onward, a deep bight lies in to the left, almost unknown 
—the Siamese and Cochin Chinese. There the King of Hancock lifts 
his mighty head — above his bamboo huts ! Craufurd’s embassy to him 
is curious — what a set ! But we are now getting among the exclu^ 
nvea ” — people that do not want to know or be known. We are so 
impertinently inquisitive that we must needs, however, go and knock at 
their doors, no matter how many koie^tmos we have to make — and why 
not have made them to the Emperor of China ? All the reasoning 1 
have seen about that foolish failure and most expensive experiment only 
more and more convinces me that any prominent absurdity may be not 
only defended but applauded — mankind always strictly divided belwixt 
sense and nonsense. Who’s right ? Then there are your inexplicable 
shades, nice distinctions, different views, &c. &c., in which the lucidus 
ordo is stirred up till turbid enough to create mud worse bemuddled ! 
then there are your very grave narrators of very silly affairs; then 
comes your* name, which shall carry a certain weight with it ! — to this 
I make nine kow’-tows with my nose to the ground. 

Now, “ by my two troths^* the Typa is a pleasant place ! — a land- 
locked basin (by one or two isles) close off the good Catholic Chinese- 
Poftuguese town of Macao. Those fellows never bothered their brains 
about kow-tows, or they would not possess so useful a ])lace, where we, 
the mighty, are as a mere factory — mere nobodies ! I iorgot to say I 
amnfairly in China, and among a people totally different from all others 
in every possible way. Macao has a noble harbour for tlieir own 
vessels; but the “ Fanqui^* men-of-war (us) had the Typa to our- 
selves; merchant-men anchoring in the roadsted. 

Here we are in the labyrinths of the Ladrone islands, sown along the 
coast and entrance to the river Tigris and Canton. This coast has a 
bleak, brown, barren aspec^. Little hidden spots are carefully culti- 
vated— for a Chinese will almost cultivate the roof of his house ; but 
the land is rugged! stony, and poor. I once tried to bury a sailor at 
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Lintin (the only spade I ever put into Chinese grdund) ; we had hard 
work of it^ and at last, in two hours, only got him down about eighteen 
inches ; but, poor fellow ! he had almost a stone grave, such as it was. 

Why are the Chinese so very different from all oiher men ? — It is 
not exactly their broad flat faces, and noses, and mouths, and pomted 
chins, and square jaws — their hog’s bristles of hair shaved off, except 
the forty-inch tail — nor their singular garments (the women all wear 
loose trowsers too), nor tljcir broad hats, nor their bell hats, nor their 
glass-of-many-colours buttons, and red horse-hair that crowns Jiem (to 
denote rank), nor their long nails, nor their linen boots and two-inch 
thick soles, nor their sleeping in their clothes on bare boards and a mat, 
with a block of wood or rattan cylinder pillow, nor their worshipping 
jos ^ — all these peculiarities and fifty others help ; but the grand dif- 
ference is in their ideas ! They wisely think as little as possible, and 
there is but one idea among two hundred thousand souls, and that idea 
(according to our perceptions) is upside down ! — But softly — though 
some of us may have two ideas, may they not appear upside down to 
the learned mandarins ? — it is more than probable. It is an abstruse 
question — I’ll let it alone. But I know positively we used to eat duck- 
by thousands, till, as our boatswain said (he was a wag) we should 
get aground on the shells'. Our compradors was a famous fellow, who 
did everything for everybody. Always cheerful, always civil ; speaking 
a little broken English — Hab you do sa ? — hab fine day — hab da beef I 
hab you ting wasa — hab you nanqui trowsa mak i — chin, chin, yis, 
tomollo.” “ Hab” (have) was a standing word against which all 
things leaned. Poor Aming ! — he was really a worthy creature, and 
cheated us very softly ; always bringing on board, when up at the Bocca 
Tigris, jars of preserved ginger, and great baskets of the most delicious 
oranges in the world, as a parting present to captain, ofiicers, and mids. 

When we lay moored at Chueii-pu (perhaps 150 miles above Macao) 
we sometimes attempted to have a run on shore. There was a temple 
(a joB-house) opposite to our anchorage ; we often looked in. There 
sat two grim figures, such as we are familiar with, evil genii, or devils ; 
as your Chinaman reasons that it is absurd to pray to the Author of all 
Good, so they simply beseech their Belzebub to be as quiet as possible, 
and not kick up a row — leaving little offerings of rice on the altar, and 
keep slender rods of punk constantly burning. We never found any 
body actually in this small temple, though there was a village just 
behind a hill close by ; nor did they appear to care for our visits to it ; 
but they would have nothing to say to us. Once, I think, the marine 
oflicer and <a lieutenant went shooting (they shot nothing of course, for 
there was not a thing to shoot) ; but venturing too near the town, and 
some people having rice, ^c., they were near getting stoned or bam- 
boo’d, two favourite modes these odd people have of expressing their bne 
idea, when we, the /anqt^e (red-haired men of the west)^ were concerned. 

The brown hills at Cliuen-pu are to me green spots in memory’s 
waste. A little above us, as we lay at anchor, we had the bluff Bocca 
Tigris, defended (but poorly) on each side by a peculiarly weak Chinese 
fort. Here the river Tigris, after sweeping through a level and marshy 
country from Canton and above it, emptier itself amidst the hundred 
islands that form the archipelago of this p^rtiipf the coast. We often 
returned to this quiet spot, knew every hill and b^dlknd, but not a 
thing of the country or its inhabitants. 
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How much we are in want of some minute, new, and autlientic uc-* 
count of tbe Chinese! We have the meagre, doubtful , tales of Marco 
Polo; of French emisaionaries; Sir George Staunton l^s said some* 
thing* Mr. Barrow, and Mr. Ellis — all clever men ; but we still know 
absolutely nothing of this extraordinary nation. The experiment of the 
ship — Amherst? — sent up the coast two or three years ago, threw a 
a good deal of light (and a good deal of blame on earlier attempts) on 
the genii!^ of the Chinese policy; and how oadly tlie authorities are at 
variance with the people at large oh the coast, as to trading with us 
strangers ! It would seem as if that bold and intelligent trip, in which 
they«obtained a cargo, and absolutely browbeat and masteied the man- 
darins in their very towns, by sheer confidence and coolness (for they 
had no force), had been smothered up: we hear nothing more of the 
better policy on our parts then recommended ; but, on the contrary, we 
have just witnessed a most painful failure of the sort of milk-and-water 
new experiment of the late chief sent to Canton. 

Some four or five years ago a learned French pundit, who is reputed 
a good Chinese scholar, (having passed some years in Ciiina,) wrote a 
(Chinese novel: from this insipid production, as I waded on diligently, 
lioped to extract something beyond my own knowledge of this singular * 
people’s manners and customs. Not so. He made iiis Chinese heroine 
talk a great deal of extra nonsense — an eternal allusion to rose-buds, (a 
purely French idea,) and the young men and women constantly idling 
together, sipping — not tea, but wine / To be sure this is something 
new : it is possible it may be true of some particular province of that 
vast empire ; but I should have taken it as a hoax, or a piece of impu- 
dent ignorance, such as often attempts character of tlie bemi inonde in 
our own novels, were it not that this author is well known in the literary 
world. 

Now, of all men living, if 1 could write a novel worth reading at all, 

I fancy 1 am the most fit to write a Chinese novel, to be called the 
Chronicles of Tsing-hai, since I absolutely once lived two weeks in a 
litjle obscure village on the coast of Cliina, and was boarded and lodged 
partly at a private kind of jos-templc, partly at a respectable citizen’s 
house, where 1 saw a good deal of Chinese domestic economy. This 
was at a spot where, till we wem wrecked among them, they most cer- 
tainly never saw a European face before — as secluded and out of the 
way as if a man were to be thrown on shore at Sutherland on the 
north coast of Scotland. 

1 Taiention myself, because I really believe I am the only survivor of 
that wrecl^; though at tlie time, of eiglit of us, we all got safe on shore, 
half-drowned to be sure, and bruised a little by the rocks. But Heaven 
knows what has become of my co-partners in exile ! If any yet live, I 
do hereby give up the task of describing our mishaps to their more able 
handling, as well as the interesting narration of what we did, what saw, 
and all the village gossip, as yet unchronicled. In a word, the minute 
features, alone interesting and curious, I have forgotten — Oli, why did 
I not keep a diary ! The rest, I fear, would lose the name of action.” 
Not that 1 have the least (]pubt but that the identical village and iti 
good people are exactly Ahe^same as they were eight-and-twenty years 
ago, making allowsSices for births and deaths. Our good old landlord 
and landlady, wIiq used to bang him occasionallv, when he had drank 
. U. S. JouuN. No, 8C, Jaw. 1836. * Q 
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too muc^ sam-shUf are most likely gathered to their fathers, and the 
little boys and girls that used to run hooting and shouting at our heels 
when we went.out have doubtless become grave, detfbrous members of 
that fishing community. — J3ut as yet ’tis time enough to talk oY this 
remote part of the empire — my present business is with the Tigris and 
Canton. 

The face of the country in China is like the people themselves, like 
not lung else on earth — all is odd and passing strange — far dk the eye 
can reach. Eacli side the river stretch vast rice-fields, level with thd 
water’s edge, uhich circulates among them in the arteries and veins of 
innunierablcoreeks ; up which are dotted about aaupaiis and junks; the 
people themselves at v\ork inM-legin water, some at the rice, some witli 
their ducks ^ some v\ith cargoes gliding along larger canals to the 
remoter interior. On the frame of the hilly horizon, innumerable pago- 
das bhoot up wilh their fantastic stories and eaves, gaily painted and 
gilded ; silldires thick bludded — some on the hill sides, some as if rising 
out of the pof/(///-ficldb and w ater — then the river itself (which immediately 
wdlhin tlie /u a a spreads out into a vast lake) full of fishing-boats and 
.jcommcrcial junks, and jiarcclled off witli all the regularity and minuteness 
of a sjnder's weh^ with fishing stakes, with nets above and under water, 
and every possible and impossible ingenuity to catch the finny tribe, 
at work ! AV hat a sad time the poor fish must have of it in the Chinese 
rivers! — in Europe wc have no conception of it — it is mere laziness and 
child‘s play compared to the sliarp-sei indefatigability of these millions 
of amphibious men and women. 

As )uu advance to Canton the saupans and boats of all sizes and 
shapes increase .at every mile. hVlPhampoa a forest of European masts 
tells you it IS the anchorage^ — the ne-plus-ultra of us “ FanquP traders. 
Here, rubbing sides, are the merchant ships of all natioiia waiting for 
their cargoes, but the great body consist of English and Americans. 

There is a village at Whampoa^ and a hoppo or custom-house sort of 
guard station on the only \isiblc hill tliat rises out of these interminable 
green rice-flats, on the left (or right b.*ink) of the river. There was an 
encampment oil the bide of this lull in 1808, when Admiral Drury 
bearded them a little with the boats of the bquadron at Canton — but it 
all ended in smoke — they had their own w^ay — indeed the show we 
made amidst tlie myriads of people, whose boats alone covered the whole 
face of the river, and the hosts of armed men swarming in their war 
jui)ks— the figuic Jackcwi 'wx our launches, and cutters, and barges, was 
absolutely ridiculous I — a single junk would have eaten us up if they*had 
had the stomach of chickens. Eut the Chinese are not, collectively, very 
brave (though I have never seen want of spirit in any single individual), 
but our /or Cff was such a mere mite, that our pugnacious bearing was not 
unlike the fierceness of Gulliver in the paw of a Brobdignagian ! — We cer- 
tainly threaded our way through this host, amidst the glitter of hundreds 
of thousands of pikes and swords, and clang of warlike gongs — and a 
confusion of voices and other noises earthly and waterly — but the Admiral 
pushed on — and w’e landed at the factories, tlie open space before these 
buildings, one mass of human heads : we gat some chests of dollars into 
the boats-- the Mandarins were obstinate, •anH the Admiral, after all, 
thought it best to get us down to Whampoa, and on board our ships at 
second bar. Lucky that no accident occurred, and not a blow struck—^ 
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though as we returned the din increased ten-fold ; the noise of- the gongs 
alone vraS war enough — besides the hacking at us, and hostile gesticu- 
lation of the soldters, in apparent rage as we pgssed along their tiers of 
w,ar-boats, made us feel that at any rate, though we did not understand 
tlifeir wit dnd abuse (no doubt very keen !) yet, that the s?ooner we extri- 
cated ourselves from this noise and confusion the better. It was a 
solitary ijrone in a bee hive. • 

I believe our boats have never been sent up since then in hostile 
array to Canton, But the other day we were fired at from their Bocca 
forts — just a^ we were then — but with little or no mischief. The brig 
I was in was hit several times, but no lives lost and none R’ouncled. We 
returned the fire of the forts — ^just as tlie frigate did in the last aflair— 
hut firing at forts is all nonsense*, nothing is ever done to repay the f*»lly 
of wasting so much powder — still less, to avenge the lives lost by so 
unequal a contention — Algiers ought to set that question at rest for ever ! 

Every body has heard of the Ladrone Islands, the outer cluster that 
form the entrance to this deep hay (or gulf rathei) I heliove we know 
as little of the inliabitants of these islands at this tlav as we did then— 
it a)>|)cars they are in a constant state of hostility with the Chinese avihef^* 
rities; though they appear one and the same prt>)y4c* — in a stale of 
rebellion, and independent of the Emperor of the JMoon and Sun — 
sim))ly because his war-boats cannot conquer them ! It was one of our 
amusements to witness the various inanceuvres of these adverse fleets, 
whieh sometimes came pretty close to us in their half-and-lialf fights 
and flights — for both sides seemed esj)ecially cautious not to come to 
close quarters — the Ladrone fleet, In^wever, of the two, was the boldest 
— being generally obliged to sail up towards the mouth of the river in 
search of the Chinese fleet. On these occasions there was the usual 
tremendous clang of gongs — some few shot fired— the Mandarin junks 
getting under weigh at their approach — firing in the air, and making a 
great fuss in their fright. Then would both sides sail away, playing at 
}jide-and-se<*k among the islands. We used to hcm\ from Aniing, with 
nnmy “ ayahs 1” that a junk was taken on either side now and then, and 
all heads cut ofl' as a matter of course ; but, certes, we never witnessed 
anything so rash; and as to the rights of this interminable and incom- 
prehensible war — those, like all’ other things of tlie Celestial Empire, 
remained a mystery. 

On one occasion, being under WTigh witli our squadron, we took part 
witl^tlie Mandarins and fired at the Ladrone fleet, without very well 
knowing why ! but it was all very good fun for us hoys — fiappily our 
shot never went near any one of them, as their junks are excellent 
saiWrs — familiar with every inch of ground about the islands, and chasing 
was quite out of the question — they laughed at us and tlie Mandarins too. 
But let me return higher up the river and remark something of the customs 
of these odd people. We have a general notion that the feet of their 
women are tortured into shapeless stumps, on which they hobble along 
— yes, of the upper class perhaps— but not the great body of the people, 
who cannol afford this precious luxury ; in a word, I think I may say 
that all poor feet are as j^afbre made them — and very pretty little feet 
they are, if I can judge by* our washing girls at Whampoa; and the 
women I now and then saw in the fields near the shores, and when I 
resitted among thefn in “ our village,*’ So loo I have seen very pretty 
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faces among tlie women and girls on the waters of China~$alt and 
fresh. The rivers arc almost covered with boats (samians) of various 
sizes near their 4arge towns (as at Canton), in which whole families Jive 
all their lives — the wife and children while little, hardly ever I befieve 
going on shore. In these small boats> six or eight feet by four (over 
which at the stern there is a bamboo semicircular cover, just high 
enough for the children arm father and mother sitting), the wh^e occu* 
])ation of the'menage is carried on; the children crawl and play about 
the boat with a little double-headed shot of wood tied to their necks, to 
prevent their sinking out of reach and sight when they toddlg over, wliicli 
often happen^ the mother pulling them in as she would the wood albne 
— a more precious article ! — There she sits over her cookery, always 
rice, and a tiny bit of fish, and vinegar (all done under one cover by 
steam, with a most inconceivably small bit of fire in a tiny earthen 
stove), every now and then seizing her scull (most if not all the small 
boats are sculled), and impelling her little fabric about where slie wants ; 
sometimes to the siiore for the husband, or to the centre of the river, or 
to friends in other boats, &c. I really think, at Canton, it might be pos- 
•^aible to walk across the river on these family saupans, where the woman 
is sole agent and* dkecling power, the men during the day occupied 
elsewhere. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BRITISH TE(OOPS IN AMERICA. 

The circumstance only of my having been on the move at the moment 
when your December Number was going to press, prevented me from 
taking earlier notice of a remark made by Colonel Napier at a public 
dinner given at Bath some weeks ago. But it is better late than never. 
The military opinion which the gallant historian advanced on the occa- 
sion, must be fairly met ; and it cannot possibly be met to greater advan- 
tage tiian when brought forward under the sanction of his name. By 
uttering the opinion to which I shall allude, Colonel Napier has rendered 
easy the task of dispelling the errors oil which it is founded. Ills own 
fame will cause his words to be heard wide and far ; and it is easy to 
call attention to the discordant notes that a first-rate master may bound 
on .the high-toned bugle, for he is sure of being listened to ; byt it 
would be idle to point out the Jalsettos of the penny-trumpet with 
which noisy children, young and old, vainly attempt to attract notice. 
Colonel Napier has rendered the task of dispelling this mischievoju** 
error gratifying also ; because we may ambitionate the honour of break- 
ing a lance, in courtesy, with a gentleman of his talents, character, and 
high feeling ; whereas the party to wiiicli be has allied himself oilers 
few champions worth the very easy efibrt of unhorsing. 

Before proceeding, it is right to say that 1 have seen only extracts 
from Colonel Napier's speech, iu the Sunday Times 1 believe, and that 
1 now speak of these extracts from recollecRou only. The exact words 
I cannot pretend to quote ; and it will be easy^to sef me right should I 
ascribe to the eloquent historian sentiments which he did not express. 

Colonel Napier is reported to have said that the British soldiers fiiiled 
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in America because they stood, as patriots and freemen* on lesA firm and 
less elevated ground than the Americans themselves.*^ These hentimeuts 
must, no doubt, have been music to the ears of ColoueL Napier’s 
liearerS ; but j^hat they should have been uttered by an officer of fame 
and renown, and one of whose great military talents, not unmixed with 
erroneous views, the army and the country were so justly proud, is 
affiicting indeed. It 'cannot with any justice be said that the British 
soldiers failed against the Americans, though they certainly failed more 
frequyitly in America than in Europe, and for very evident reasons. 
The war in America was a war of posts, carried on in woods, forests, 
and intersected grounds, in which individual skill, activity, and know- 
ledge of the country necessarily told to the greatest advantage. In 
such a contest, the pipe -clayed automaton, to which the delectable 
science of modem tactics strives to reduce the soldier, had comparatively 
little chance against the keen, active, and intelligent backwoodsman, 
well armed, and well skilled in the use of arms. The British sohlier is, 
thanks to prudent economy, provided with a clumsy and unhandy 
weapon, which he is never taught to use ; which, as a weapon for dis- 
tant contest, cannot be used with skill, and as a weapon for close com- 
bat, cannot be used at all. He is untrained in athletic and gymnastic 
exercises, and taught only to pipe-clay belts, to perform the manual aod - 
platoon exercise, and to go through what are •tesmed the field-move- 
ments. Tliese movements teach men to act together certainly, and are 
therefore, indispensable; but they do not teach them to act with indi- 
vidual skill and energy, the qualities most requisite in American warfare : 

** AU this you know, your gestures tell, 

Yet hear again anil mark it well:*’ 

for there are truths that must repeated till they become, along with 
the inferences to which they lead, complete and absolute truisms ; and 
those important tactical truths, to which so many are still striving to shut 
their eyes, belong to the number. Trained and armed as British soldiers 
are, the wonder is — ^not that they sometimes failed in America — but that 
they got on half so well as they really did. Nothing, indeed, but the 
natural buoyancy of spirit, together with the innate military qualities for 
which Britibk soldiers of all ranks are distinguished, could make them* 
overcome the soul and body cramping effects of modern tactics. And 
how were they commanded in America? Were officers of peculiar and 
acknowledged abilities selected ior a service of all others the most dif- 
ficult and trying? No — they weie commanded, like the rest of the 
Army, by officers who had sufficient money to purchase commissions 
find promotion, or interest enough to obtain such good things without 
purchase. The knowledge and capabilities of the appointed and pro- 
motedVere things that nobody inquired about; because nothing hut 
the lives of the soldiers and the honour of the country depended on them* 
A field-officer was cashiered for incapacity displayed during this Ame- 
rican war ; and two general officers were only prevenleil by death from 
being brought to trial for inability or misconduct, supposed to have 
been displayed during the same short contest: causes enough, in all 
conscience, to account for tlic failures that took place, without ascribing 
them to want of patriotism on the part of the soldiers. Men of high 
patriotic feeling, k^nty alive to tlie honour and renown of their* 
country, will brave darfgers and undergo hardships the very contem- 
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plation of which will make Ihe feeble shrink backein dismay* Such 
patriotism will make men brave and gallant soldiers ; but it will make 
them nothing more. And Napier the historian has himself shown us, 
that the physical courage of well-commanded British soldiers caVinot be 
surpassed. 

A voyage across the Atlantic could hardly impair this courage : but* 
trained to a single and conventional mode of warfare, in which masses 
did everything, and individual' skill little, they were totally unprepared 
for a new systoni of figiiting, in which individual skill was ever^hing, 
and the power of masses little or nothing. Tliis great error in military 
training is not to be ascribed to the oilicers and soldiers of the army ; ‘ it 
originated in the brilliant and cnliglitcncd military views of the period,— 
views that none«>laud more highly than Colonel Napier himself. AVhen- 
ever chance brought about an open, manly, and stand-up fight between 
the British and Americans — where courage, resolution, and modern 
soldiersliip had fair play, there the British were constantly victorious. 
At Qi^eenstown, Amlierstsburgh, Lundie’s Lane, Christie’s Farm, 
Stoney-Creek, Washington, and Baltimore, they overthrew in the most 
complete manner, and under the most difficult circumstances, greatly 
superior numbers. In the night-affair before New Oi leans, 1500 
British soldiers, exposed to a terrible flanking fire from the American 
ships of war on the niver, defeated all the forces with which General 
Jackson assailed them in front. Nor is this any reproach to the 
Americans ; they were only inexperienced soldiers and militiamen, who 
on every occasion performed their duty bravely and well, hut wlio 
could hardly he expected to cope successfully in the open held against 
tried and experienced troojis. 

And where, alter all, an<l under what circumstances, did the failure of 
which Colonel Napier speaks really occur? The British failed at 
Sacket’s Harbour, Plalsbiirgh, and New Orleans ; to which, for argu- 
ment sake, we will add Baliiinore — the Americans having there erected 
a monument to comniemorate a victory where not even a skirmish was 
fought. • At Jacket’s Harbour and Piatsburgh the British forces retired 
from phantom hosts and imaginary foes. No fighting and hardly any 
"^skirmishing took place. The British commanders found, or fancied, 
the enemy’s numbers too great, and his forts too strong, (please to 
recollect that there were forts to be attacked as well as armies,) and 
therefore gave up the intended attacks. They — the generals — the men 
Taised to rank by tiic modern system of promotion, came, saw, and 
retired ” — they were certainly beaten ; but the troops could not pos- 
sibly have been beaten — for they were not even called upon to fight, 
though they ddlnanded nothing better. 

At Baltimore something of the same kind happened. The Americans, 
on being defeated in an action that took place immediately after tlnr 
landing of the troops, retreated to some intrenched heights in front of 
the town. The British advanced to the foot of this position, and find- 
ing it strong, the commanding officer, very properly I suspect, declined 
to attack it at the head of only two or three thousand totally unsup- 
ported infantry, and therefore witlidrew his so-called army. The 
Americans have, it seems, erected a monument to commemorate this 
victory ; and a foolish thing it is : for men like the Americans, 
are brave enough to gain real victories, shouldT never raise* monuments 
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to ideal ones* Tis practice will bring even ** sculptured stone’* itself 
into discredit. 

And now a word of the affair at New Orleans, of which our trans* 
AtlantK? friends and domestic enemies are so very proud. The Ame-* 
nc^ns had a ?onsiderable time to prepare for the reception of the 
.expedition. The officers of the ainiy knew* nothing indeed of their 
destination, but every Jew in Jamaica was fully aware that a force 
intended to act ap; ainst New Orleans was expected to assemble in the 
polls tine island, they had tiken steps^ accordingly, and had not 
failed, m the way ot business, to turn the knowledge to a good account. 
The front which the Americans had to defend was eight hundred yards 
iir length, and besides the previous time for preparation, nine days were 
allowed them, after the fiist landing of the tioops, tofowlv this narrow 
opening*. The land is alluvial, perfectly level, and easiU worked. 
The Americans are (juick and skillul hinds with the spade and pickaxe, 
as well as with tljo rifle. Tliey had the resources ot New Orleans and 
of the entire country at command , and with such advantiges ot tune 
and means, active men could not fail to throw uj) a ioiniidable line of 
works, considering that active soldiers, who are not alw a} s good sp ide- 
men, should still on fair ground be able to covci their own fiont in the 
course of a single night The British had thereioic a well-foitifiqd ^ 
position to attack at New Ode'ins, and not an avmy covered merely by 
a few slight field-works. Ihis position was occupied by a force numC'- 
lically far superior to the assiilants, and was defended by a train of 
artillery so formidable, that it silenced the Biitish battcin s in the course 
ot a few hours , the entire trout ot attack was b(.slde^ eiijiladed by the 
fire of guns placed on the opposite side of the Mississippi Ot the cap- 
ture of the woiks placed on the left bank of the river wo shall say 
nothing, as it led to no result, butMiall confine ourselves entuely to the 
principal attack. 

Three columns of infantry, amounting in all to less than 5000 men, 
advanced against the lines ah eady described. The plain was perfectly 
flat and level , there was not the sliglitf st sinuositv or wave of ground 
that could shelter the atticking masses from tiio fiont fire of the lines, 

• or from the flanking batteries Ihere w is no rushing out against the - 
Americans from trenches, or from brol en ground close to tlie defences, 
and carrying the works at A run, bcioie the order and impulse of the 
assailants could be broken, there was no fire of artillery to cover the 
advance and take off tlie attention of the enemy , the reverse of all thir 
was the case : the Biitish columns were exposed, cap-a-pu^ “from head 
to heel,’* to the fire of round, grape, and musketry, from the first 
moment they came withm range of the hostile arms. ** Ihere was no 
shelter, no protecting fiie to distract the attention of the enemy, 
•^nothing, m fact, to prevent them fiom taking the most cool and delibe- 
rate aim at the masses slowlv advancing to the attack. At more than 
a thousand yards from the lines the assailants alreidv became exposed 
to shot and shells , at five hundred } ards, grape and canmster would 


♦To grant the enemy such a dehy, if it could have bi tn i\o tied, was no douU 
wiong, but the ships were at a grtat distant c from the coast, and the tioops armed 
successively. The writer, who speaks only lioni the report ot otheis, is unable to say 
whether time was needliSfily lost or not, nor has it an) thing to do with the present 
purpose • • • 
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begin to whistle through the ranks ; and at two or fliree hundred yards 
they would be exposed to the full fire of round, grape, and musketry 
combined ; the fire closing round them the nearer they approached the 
lines and pj^esented their flanks to the musketry of th^ salient faces of 
the works^ . ' 

Leaving the misconduct ascribed to the commanding officer of the 
44th regiment out of the question, let us proceed with our investigation 
as if nothing of the kind had happened. 

The gallantly of the colmnns is unshaken by the fire to whi^h they 
are exposed ; tiie men advance over the dead and the dying ; they reach 
the lines, but the ranks are naturally thinned, tlie masses are in great 
confusion, and the impulse is arrested by the ditch of the works; — this 
ditch cannot passed at a run, as we know that fascines were deemed 
necessary to fill it up ; the walls cannot be carried at a mere on-rush, 
because ladders to escalade it were thought requisite. What, then, is 
to be done ? The troops are under the very muzzles of the hostile guns 
and muskets, men and oflicers falling faster and i aster, just in propoi- 
tion as the occasion of their presence and exertion increases. Is it pos- 
sible that, in such a situation, and under such a fire, impulse and order 
can be so far restored as to enable the assailants to effect the passage 
of the ditch, to cut down the palisades, and to escalade the wall I Let 
any one acquainted* with war, or only with poor human nature, answer 
the question. Many oflicers and privates threw themselves into the 
ditch in order that everything men could do might be fairly attempted : 
most of tliese gallant soldiers were killed before they could extiieate 
themselves either one way or the other. On some points a few men 
reached, and even ascended the wall ; but they effected this only by 
twos and threes, and were of course taken prisoners. Let me repeat 
my question. What could men effect, situated as the British soldiers 
were, on reaching the front of the American defences before New 
Orleans I Supposing they had continued to press on, and had suc- 
ceeded, under the close and heavy fire, to forcev^ie passage of the ditch, 
to break clown the stockades, and to escalade the ramparts, what would 
have happened then ? The scattered and broken bands, totally unac- 
' quainted with close combat, having no weapons for such a contest, 
never having contemplated the possibility of such a contest, would 
have found themselves face to face with the untouched and regularly- 
formed American reserves*, against wliom they must liave come 
^y tens, twenties, or fifties, as chance enabled them to scramble over 
the works. My own conviction is, in opposition certainly to many 
better, and more experienced oflicers, that it was, fiom first to last, 
hopeless case^ unless the Americans had been disposed to run away of 
their own accord. 

That such lines have been carried over and over again proves no- 
thing, for it is difficult to say what has not happened in war (in 1806 
the strong fortress of Spandau was .taken by a regiment of Light 
Dragoons) — ^we must be guided only by what has been and can be 

* The Philo- Americuns m this country pretend that the Americans had only 1500 
men in the lines. But the militia of New Orleans alone exeteds three times that 
number, without including the legulurs and the provincial militia, who had very pro- 
perly been collected from far and ueai, and who, for ihP ijlefence of lines, are juid aa 
good as regulars. The Americans, therefore, had reserves, ^bece^e works of eight 
hundred yards cpuld not hold halt their number in one line. 
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effected by force* of arms. Well-constructed and well-defended lines 
and field-work$ may be carried by a great superiority of numbers, when 
assail^id under the protection of a heavy and superior fire of artillery ; 
or when rusbed upon from good shelter close to the works. But I 
ftiow of no instance in military history of an attack similar to that 
attempted at New Orleans having succeeded ; nor do I see how that 
attack could have succeeded, though confident that the soldiers van- 
quished on that day would, on open plain, have sprung fearlessly upon 
twenty thousand of the most determined ^adversaries whom the world 
could have picked them out. I am bound to add, however, that there 
were staff-officers present who believe that the works might have been 
carried by the reserve, had it received orders to advance, immediately on 
the repulse of the first line ; and I have reason to think that the pro- 
ject was urged upon the General who succeeded to the command on the 
fall of Sir Edward Pakenham. I am willing to allow that a renewed 
onset, particularly against young and inexperienced troops already a 
little confused and shaken even by their own successful fire, is trying 
enough. Even the bravest are delighted to find themselves safe in 
wind and limb, after seeing danger in its wildest form pass by them ; 
and with most men of eartiily mould life seems to acquire some addi- 
tional value when just rescued from the very jaws of fate. On fair* 
ground such onsets have, when they can be resolutely made, a very 
good chance of success. But at New Orleans every thing was against 
tlie assailants, and nothing in their favour ; the level plain, the long 
advance, the heavy unreturned fire, on front and flank, and the un- 
touched entrenchments, all to be overcome by two battalions of mo- 
derate strength, the works giving security, confidence, and a true rally- 
ing position to the enemy. Nof no ; as things fell out it was a hope- 
less case. 

Let not my own words be quoted against me. I have said that “ it 
often happens in war, when the spirit of victory is high, when its flashes 
of inspiration dispel the clouds of doubt, as the flashes of lightning 
dispel the clouds of darkness, that soldiers must give the reins to ima- 
gination, and, trusting to valour and fortune, grasp at victory, though, 
placed beyond the barrier from which mere calculation would shrink 
back dismayed.” But the effects that can be produced by mere unsup- 
ported valour have limits ; fpr there is a weight and quantity of fire 
through which the slow and vulnerable frame of man cannot jiass un^ 
harmed. 

No one has spoken with more scorn of the general effects of mus- 
IvCLry than the present writer ; and he is fully confident that no modern 
infantry would, on fair ground, have the slightest chance against bold 
and determined men, who should rush in upon them, sword or lance in 
hand. But things are changed the moment obstacles, capable of 
breaking tlie onset, intervene. It then depehds ujion the nature and 
position of those obstacles, whether they can arrest the progress of the 
assailants long enough to give the musket time to perform its slow 
work of destruction. Sonre may be overcome with little loss, some 
with greater, and some cannot be overcome without a loss sure of being 
destructive to the att^king party. At Badajos the sword-blades cAc- 
veaux defrize could^ot be cleared away under the very muzzles of the 
French gun( afid muskelts : it was the same at New Orleans, the assail- 
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imtB were anested by obstacles that gave the hostile arms lime to peio 
form the work of destruction to an extent that rendered success unat- 
tainable. Tt> draw the exact line between what can and cannot be 
effected in such cases, is the great difficulty of the pro%sion; at {ire^ 
sent we only strive to blind ourbelves on this point. 

We are gravely told by one set of tacticians, that horsemen arriving 
at full speed, and with the full impulse of their horses, against a S(|uare 
of infantry, being exposed only to a single volley of miserable musketry, 
must yet quail before that on^ discharge of ill-aimed fire-arms. ‘^How 
vain,” says Colonel Napier “ how fruitless to match the sword with 
the musket ! To send the charging horseman against the steadfast 
veteran.’* Tliays, cavalry soldiers are allowed to run away from one 
volley (there is nothing like defining things plainly), but infantry men 
have no such privilege. “ Forward !’* says the Martinet, “ let the 
columns advance with sloped arms, at a hundred and eight paces in a 
minute ; see that distance and covering are well preserved, and victory 
is certain, for there is nothing to the contrary in the book of regula- 
tions.*’ The columns are sent and scattered by round and grape during 
the long and slow march ; ranks are swept away by the vengeful rifle 
and continued peals of musketry, and a third of the men have fallen 
* bdfore the woiks are even reached. “ Very melancholy !” ejaculates 
the Martinet, not jus'ti fled or explained by the regulations, the men 

should not have fallen, the works should have been carried ; fault 
somewhere, no doubt ; hope we shall be more fortunate another time, 
en attendant^ the less tliat is said about it the better.” Thus we go cm 
uttering, like Pistol, “ prave ’ords,” indeed, but reasoning, if possible, 
as badly upon military matters as modern liberals reason upon politi- 
cal ones, » 

The failure of the British troops at New Orleans was as complete as 
possible ; but patriotism, or the want of patriotism, had nothing to do 
with the business ; it resulted sim])iy from the nature of circumstances, 
that reiylercd success next to im]»ossible. And yet the action offers a 
curious proof of the singular influence that tiie merest, and sometimes 
^ the most trifling accidents, exercise over the events of war. Tlie canal 
cut by the British, and by which the boats were brouglit from the lake 
into the Mississippi (a grand idea and a grand work), was to have been 
ready in sufficient time to admit of the American batteries on the oppo- 
site side of the river being assaulted before daylight, at the same mo- 
ment with those on the left bank. Tlie Americans would have been 
attacked in the dark, they would not have seen the advancing columns; 
to yoiftig troops darkness magnifies the foe, and b, in every respect, 
trying. The batteries also on the opposite bank being taken, as they 
afterwards were, the destructive flanking- fire from that quarter would 
have been avoided. Success w^as almost certain ; an accident turned^ 
the scale. Some part of the canal bank gave way ; the work was 
delayed ; daylight broke before the boats could pass, and the impatient 
and intrepid Pakenham, instead of quietly waiting the result of the other 
attack, which, as events proved, would have insured victory, rushed on 
in open day to almost certain defeat Peace be with him ! 

For warrior gentler, nobler, braver, 

Never did behold the light I’’ 

- --- - - - j., - 


* Peninsular War, vol. iv. p. 240. 
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General JackSon is evidently entitled to very great credit for the 
ability displayed in the defence of New Orleans. Nothing could have 
been better than his management, and the generalship he displayed ; 
but the soldiership called for was of the humblest kind. The troops, no 
ck)ubt, performed their duty bravely and well, but it Vas not a difficult 
duty ; it was only firing, in perfect security, over a good breast*work. 
The Philo-Amcricans * should, therefor^, say less about this affair ; for, 
to repulse men from before good strong lines, and to defeat those men 
in aiiopen field of battle, are altogether different things. Nor should it 
be called the “ battle of New Orleans for it was no such thing, A 
battle, from the French battaille^ implies fighting ; and properly speak* 
ing, there was no fighting at New Orleans, it was only firing ; which 
flic Americans, secure behind their good entrenchments,^ had all to them- 
selves. The brightest feat of arms of which they had to boast, during 
the war, was the sortie from Fort Erie. 

Before we leave this subject, let us inquire how the war in America 
was carried on, and how far any real success could be achieved by )mr-> 
suing the feeble system that was .adopted. Of the war in Canada it is 
needless to speak ; the defence of the immense frontier of that province 
by three or four battalions, aided only by some weak corps of militia, 
reflects the greatest credit on the defenders. 1 shall notice only the 
few offensive operations undertaken as the troops arrived successively 
from Spain. 

The expedition to Platsburgli. — This inroad was projected, as we 
must in chanty suppose, for the sole purpose of capturing two or three 
brigs stationed on Lake Champldin. The troops retjred without striking 
a blow, the moment the defeat of the naval part of the expedition 
seemed to place the said valuable,brigs beyond our reach. It was well 
that a plausible excuse for this retreat was thus furnished; for it is im- 
possible to say what object could have detained the army a single day 
or hour at Platshurgh, had the Americans given it up of their own 
accord. Its capture, had it been taken, could have led to nqthing, it 
was not a vulnerajile point. No object, from which wc could derive 
benefit, or that could weaken the enemy, was to be gained by the capture 
of Platshurgh, Men might be lost in the attempt, — fame might be lost 
in the failure — but there was nothing to balance the account ; and it w^as 
evident, therefore, that we had no business to attack the place, 

, At Washington, wheie we succeeded, no real benefit was gained ; an<L 
at Baltimore, where we conquered in the field, credit was lost because 
we failed in carrying away a few merchant vessels, the paltry objects of 
die expedition. What national result could be gained 09 our pitrt? or 
what national loss could be inflicted on a great empire like America, by 
three or four thousand (unsupported) men thrown upon the coast near 
►Washington t or Baltimore? The points were of no vital importance. 


* More allowauce is, of course, to be made for the Americaas than for the mere 
Philo- Americans ; and Jonathan himself is, in truth, a far more laiional person 
than his blind worshipper in this country. 

f The expedition to Washington was undertaken in retaliation for the wanton de- 
stiuction of the little town of York, in Upper Canada. That we had a full right to 
retaliate is certain, whether it was worth while to use that right, is a diifei*eiit ques- 
tion. The atrocious falsi^ods uttered on the occasion by the American jiress, 
against the British nation aad annv, weic discreditable even to enemies. The repe- 
tition of these falsehoods, with additions and improvements, by the Liberals of our 
o^u couutiy, we\e woise than discreditable— they were disgraceful. 
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they could not have been retained, except at a great Apense ; and were 
not worth retaining at any expense, however small. These expeditions 
were mere inroads, therefore, that could lead to no results, and could 
have been projected only by persons as little acquainted ^ith the offen- 
sive power of armies, as vMtn the natural defensive powers of extensive 
empires. 

The expedition to New Orleans was the only one of all these ill-fated 
enterprises from which real advantage could, by any possibility, have 
resulted. But, thanks to the^iobie system of economy, so spariiihg of 
money and so lavisii of blood, which guides all our military measures, 
this well-conceived expedition wa^ fitted out upon so insufficient a scale, 
that it could onjy succeed by the tvilling submission of the enemy. |t 
was totally unable to overcome protracted resistance ; and was, in fact, 
BO feeble, that it could not even recover from a mere check experienced 
against fortifications, that every sane person, beyond the limits of 
Downing-street, must have expected to find before one of the most im^ 
portant towns of the American Union. 

Not a single one of all the failures sustained can, therefore, be 
charged against the British soldiers. The old Prussian, or new French, 
system of tactics, (take your choice of terms,) that we cherish even as 
the apple of our eyes, failed in America. 

The British systefh of promotion, with which wealth and influence ai:e 
everything, and merit nothing, was exposed duiing the American 
contest, in alt its blood-stained hideou8tie8!(. The military jioiicy of 
England, guided by men, ignorant alike of the strength and the weak- 
ness of armies, — swayed besides by the influence of philanthropic and 
economical patriots, whose evil counsel fell, like a death-bearimg pesti- 
lence, on the ranks of the army — ^shone out in all its poor and paltry 
littleness: in the constant striving to save farthings, millions of 
treasure were wasted, and thousands of gallant lives were remorselessly 
sacrificed. 

The \aiour everywhere exhibited by the troops, — the zeal, ability, high 
spirit, and devotedness di8play;e(l«by so many matchless officers, — the 
number of gallant blows struck, and noble feats of arms performed, — 
were not, it must be allowed, sufficient to counterbalance the folly, ig- * 
norance, and presumption, that marked the official management of that 
most ^miserable war. But, 1 repeat, the fault was not with the troops. 

»Tbey are, notwithstanding their faulty and inefficient system of tactics, 
fully equal to the duties of an American war, as well as of every otlier 
war. VVe wish not to see the experiment tried : there is something re- 
volting in thcb idea of fighting against men who speak your own lan- 
guage ; and the present writer has always pointed to the East as the 
quarter in which the real , enemies of France and England are to he 
looked for. But the soldiers of a great nation must know that they ar<r 
equal to any contest. An American war, like every war in which brave 
men are to be encountered, has its difficulties ; and it is only by looking 
those difBt^ulties fairly in the face tliat they can be overcome. Had we 
listened to the liberal and patriotic despondency which so long repre- 
sented us incapable of contending against the French, we should at this 
moment have been crouching beneath the of Napoleon, or his suc- 
cessor on the throne of the Grand Empire. Ar 

J. IditciDBLi., H. F. Unattached 
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P.S. — ‘In the November Number of the United Service Journal, you 
were so good as to give insertion to some remarks of mine* on Military 
Promotion by Purchase. At page 303, line 10, there is aiP error of the 
j)res8, which I hope you will here permit me to rectify! The term one- 
handed lancers is printed one hundred lancers^ and changes the meaning. 
1 consider the lance a two-handed weapon, and therefore unfit for the 
cavaliw soldier, who has only one hand disposable ; and I wished to re-* 
proseiJl it as such. 

I also h^e Lieut. Gilbert, R. A., will do me the justice to believe, 
tliat in spsafing of the Artillery as ** a limited service/^ I could mean 
<nily limited in regard to numbers, when compared to jlie Cavalry and 
Infpitry. I see no reason why the Artillery should not be divided into 
Regiments, in order that Officers might be removed and promoted from 
one to another, as the nature of the service might demand. 


SUGGESTION IN MILITARY SURVEYING. 

As the district occupied by the army of an enemy cannot be surveyed in • 
the uaual manner, excepting at imminent hazard to the officers engaged in 
the operation, the mode of doing so must be such as is employed for ascer- 
taining inaccessible distances. Some of the most prominent objects of the 
country might very properly be laid down on the plan by triangles having 
large base lines ; but it would be almost impossible to ascertain the position 
of objects of secondary consequence, not to speak of details, in this manner, 
as the angles would be so multitudinous and confusing, as to defeat the end 
that was intended. To supply a remedy for ♦his defect, many scientific 
persons have proposed to measure the distances of these minor objects from 
a minute base. All the plans, however, that have as yet been proposed 
arc attended with great difficulty and trouble to the surveyor, as the base 
being invariable in its length, the instruments are required to be very deli- 
cate in their construction, so as to be able to measure very small i^jflVjrences 
in the angles of the triangles, and even after all the result obtained cannot 
he depended upon as to correctness. Sir David Brewster s telescope with 
the divided object glass is certainly less objectionable than raos»t methods : * 
hut still the measurement of the base, together with the two adjustments of 
his instrument at every series of operations* for ascertaining a distance, must 
be the moans of wasting a deal of time, which is so precious to the surve}or 
in the field. If, however, the angles adjacent to the base were made 
mutable and the base itself were lengthened or shortened* according to the 
distance of the object to be measured, the operation would then become 
Inuch more expeditious, and it would be as easy to coinnute twa \>r three 
miles as so many hundred yards. 

The’simplest method for carrying this principle into effect, is to fix securely 

• (see figure in next page) on a straight edge, a c, a mirror, a, the face of which 
describes an angle of 45° with a c, and through the centre of which a part is loft 
transparent, resembling one of the glasses of a quadrant or sextant, so as to 
allow the object b to be seen by the observer, whose eye is supposed to be at 
ef ; c is another mirror, the face of which describes with the base a c an an^le 
less than 135°, which is secured upon a square sliding adong the edge of a e, 
whicli of course must be made as straight as possible. The square c may 
be moved along the straigllt edge a c either by a rack and pimou or by a 
shifting screw ; d is ^leseope similar to that of a sextant, only larger, so 
us to make* the object h more distinct ; a c is graduated as before stated, 
and a nonius scale is fixed upon the sliding square o. After having directed 

♦ the telescope- upon the object the square c is slid along a c, till 6 is 
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reflected from the mirror c on that of a, and thence to the eye at d, causing 
the reflected* object to coincide with the same as seen by the eye through 
the transparent part of the mirror a. The distance a b as indicated on a c 
is then read off» and either noted down in a Held-book or pricked olf imme- 
diately upon the plane table. If 1 foot along a c be made to represent 2000 
feet along a then 1 foot of a ft will be indicated by nearly the of 

an inch, which is very easily reAd off with the assistance of a nonius, much 
more so than the minutes of i^degree on a common theodolite, whep it is 
usual to measure with the nonius the pnrt of an inch. An error, 
therefore, cannot easily be created in this operation : but a mistake is more 
likely to occur in an imperfect coincidence of the object with its image ; the 
probability of which, however, would be greatlv lesbciied through care and 
a little practice dh the part of the observer. Some persons, however, may 
object to this instrument, on account of the great difficulty of constructing a 
perfect straight edge ; but t have seen two made by Mr. Adie of Edinburgh, 
out of a common pit-saw, which could not in any part have deviated the 
part of an inch from a right line, as when they were applied to one 
another, the light was completely intercepted by thorn. What has therefore 
been accomplished in one instance may be expected in another. Where, 
therefore, good workmanship has been displayed in an instrument, an accii- 
rate obseiver need not expect an error of more than about a foot m a mile, 
« hym my method of measuring inaccessible distances. Should a surveyor 
wish to take in a circuits of more than a mile in radius from one station, 
instead of having a long base, he would probably find it more convenient to 
have several supernumerary slides in the case of his instrument, each of 
which might have their mirrors so adjusted, as by tbeir means to be able to 
measure 2000, 4000, and 8000 feet or yards of distance in 1 foot of the ba<!e 
a c. In this manner the lenath of the instrument need not exceed much 
more than two feet and a half, and would therefore be of a size far from 
bulky or unmanageable. An observation likewise might be taken by it 
quite as expeditiously as with a theodolite or sextant, so that far from its 
becoming an annoyance to a surveyor, in cases where very groat accuracy in 
the plan of a country is not requisite, it might supersede tlie use of not only 
the theodolite, hut the chain likewise. 


To exemplify the truth of this, let a be the station 
where a surveyor has fixed his instrument the sup- 
^port of which may be a plane-table ; ft is the object 
whose distance from a the observer wishes to ascer- 
tain. Let ft a c be a right-angled triangle, of which 
the angles bac (aright angle) and ft ca are constant 
and invariable, whatever may be the distance’ of a ft, 
^ ft', a ft", &c. As the sides of similar triangles aro 
proportional, a c' will be to a ft' or a c" to a ft", &c., as 
a e is to^ a ft. The 'observer has, therefore, merely to 
measure the base a c which may be graduated in the 
same manner as a plane scale, so as to give the exact 
length of a ft in miles, yards, feet, or any other measure 
the surveyor may prefer. If therefore a r be 1 foot 
in length, and the angle ft c a be previously so ar- 
ranged by the mathematical instrument-maker, as to 
make the distance a ft == 1 mile ih length, 2 feet or 
twice a c will show that the distance a ft' is exactly 
two miles, or if a c" were six inches in length, the 
quantity a ft" would then be half a mile. 



The celebrated James Watt proposed to mAsui^istances, 
by means of a telescope fitted up with wires, as in {he adiacint * 
figure. 

An assistant was to convey to any station, the principal desired, 
a staff graduated from a loot or so from the end resting on the 
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ground, upwards into, say feet, tenths, &o. A Tane with a bo^ontal line 
drawn upon it, which could be seen at a considerable distance mrough the 
telescope, was to be secured at zero on the staff, whilst another and a similar 
var^ was required to slide along the staff at pleasure. The surveyor was 
Jo fix the nether wire b of his telescope upon the lower vane, whilst ho 
directed the assistant by signals to raise or depress the moveable one, till 
it coincided with the upper wire ee. Tlie staff was then to be taken to him 
by his assistant, and the distance, as shown by the upper vane from the 
lower one, was to be noted down in the field-book as that between the two 
stations. The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal states that by this method 
Mr’. Watt surveyed part of the line of the Caledonian canal previously to 
its formation. Much time would bo saved by dispensing with the vanes, 
and having the graduation on the staff made suttieiently dTstinct, as to be 
legible through the telescope at a considerable distance, say 2000 feet. I 
have actually measured distances in this manner, w’bich were wonderfully 
correct. But the great objection to Mr. Watt’s method is the loss of Umo 
which occurs in waiting till the assistant has removed the staff from one 
station to another, as well as the great liability the surveyor undergoes of 
having his directions misunderstood. This principle, however, might very 
safely bo employed, in inoasuring the distances between one station and 
another, in the operation of levelling, so as to act as a check oii the person 
who has the management of the chain, particularly when crossing a ravine^ 
where the ashistaiit is apt to become ncgliiccnt in his lueasuroments. The 
telescope of the level might be fated up with additional hairs, so as to sub- 
tend, if pomble, 2 feet of the stall* in 100 feet of the distance. In that 
case, however, the surveyor would be under the obligation of fixing hia 
instrument in the line of the levels, which would not otherwise be necessary. 
As 1 have adverted to the subject of levelling, it may be as well to state, 
that I have found it very convenient to have one side of the staff graduated 
black on a white ground", and marked 1, 2, 3, &c., feel and tenths from the 
boltom ; whilst on the reverse side the graduation is made with red paint on 
a white ground, but numbered 3, 4, 5, &c., beginning from a distance of 
iseoen and a half tent ha of a foot from the end which rc&ts on the ground. 
By the two sides of the staff, a very different number representing the height 
of the ground is obtained, that from the latter side being constantly %25 lect 
higher than what the other indicates. An error in the levels can thus by 
a single glance be detected, as the quantities read off being so wide of each 
bther, the memory no longer acts disadvuntageously in a repetition of the 
observation. Instead, therefore, of being obliged to recommence the levels 
from tlie outset, when a surveyor suspects an error to have taken place, he 
would merely proceed to that part where his observations did not correspond, 
and not only time would bo saved by his adopting these checks to his work, 
but he would acquire such a confidence in it that nothing could destroy. 

Henry E. Scott. 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

«4|A 

THK LATE ADMIRAL THEOPHILUS JONES. 

Having obtained post-rank on the 4th of September, 1782, we find the sub- 
ject of this notice in the same year in command of the Hero, 74, in the 
action between Sir Edward Hughes and M. de Suflrein, otf Cuddalore, in the 
East Indies ; in which the Hero lost 5 men killed and 21 wounded. Admiral 
Jones was one of the officers first called uiwn to servo in the royolutionarjr 
war with Franco, for in>79^ie commandwl the Andromache, then the 
Trident, 64, ai;d in 1 796 lfliie iwfiance, 74 ; which ship was attached to the 
Channel Fleet in the alarming mutiny of 1797. The Defiance was one of 
% most ships, and oj the evidencq adduced at the Courts-Maxtiol 
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on some of her crew, it fully appeared the Catholics on hoard her had bound 
themselves, by an oath to murder every Protestant in the ship, and carry her 
into an enemy's port, fhe form of the oath, by which the mutineers had 
pledged themselves together on that occasion, was in thetollowin^ terjQis : 

* I swear to be true to the free and united Irishmen, who are fighting your 
cause against tyrants and oppressors, and to defend their rights to the last 
drop of my blood, and to keep all secret within my breast ; and 1 do agree, 
the next time the ship kooks out a-head at sea, to carry her into Brest, and 
to kill and destroy all the officers, and every man who opix)ses, except the 
master, and to hoist a green ensign with a harp in it, and afterwards to kill 
or destroy all Protestants." The result of the discovery of this St. Bartho- 
lomew plot" was, that eleven of the principals in it were condemned and 
hung, and ten ' others transported for life. Admiral Jones subsequently 
commanded the Atlas and Queen, both three-deckers, but had not been 
employed since the peace of Amiens. * 

In 1802 he attained to tlie rank of Rear-Admiral, that of Vice in 1809, 
and of Admiral in 1819. 

THE LATE VICE-ADMIRAL EYLKS 

Obtained the rank of Post-Captain July 13, 1795, and was soon after 
^pointed to the Pomone, of 44 guns. In 1706, thiougli the igiiorknee ot a 
French pilot, that hne frigate ran ashore near Nantz. and was with didieulty 

f ot off. Her leaky <rtate caused her to be sent homo; nor could Sir 
. B. Warren, under whose oideis she had been cruising, spaio a ship to 
accompany her. At one tune the leak, which was under the step of the 
fore-mast, had brought her so much by the head, that no w^ater could be got 
to the pumps : but, finally, by great cvertions on llie part of her oflicers and 
crew, she reached Plymouth, and was run into the harbour without asking 
the usual leave. For his promptitude on this occasion. Captain Kyles ic- 
ceived the thanks of the Admiralty... He subsequently commanded tho 
Canada, 74, beaiing the broad pendant of Sir J. B. Warren ; and after the 
action with M. Bompard, off the coast of Ireland. October 12, 1798, romoM'd 
with him into theiTemeraire, 98 ; and from that ship to the Renown, 7 1, in 
which he continued until November, 1800. In the autumn of 1801 Cimtain 
Eyles was again appointed to theTemeiairc, then bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral (afterwards Sir Georsre) Campbell. Towards the latto end of the 
same year, the main body of the Channel fl 'cl rcndez^oused atftantry Bay, 
in Ireland, and a detachment consisting of six sail of the line was ordered from 
thence to the West Indies, to watcli the motions of an ainiamcnt whicli had 
recently sailed from b'laneo for the ostensible purpose of i educing tho blacks in 
St. Domingo to obedience. On the receipt ’of these orders, the crew of the 
Temeraire broke out into violent and daiing acts of insubordination ; but by 
the spirited firmness and exertions of Captain Eyles and his officers the 
mutiny was suppressed, and the ringleaders, to the number of twenty, were 
seoumd, and taken round to Portsmouth to be tried for their offence. On the 
6th January, 1802, M of the mutineers were put on their trial, which con- 
tinued till the loth; when tho court, after the most mature deliberation, 
pronounced sentence of death on 13; the other to receive 200 lashes round 
the fleet. On the loth 6 of these unhappy men were executed at Spithcad, 
On the 14th 6 more of the mutineers weie tried; and on the 16th sentence 
of death pronounced on 5, the other to receive 200 lasllU^ from ship to ship. 
On the 19th they were executed ; 3 on board L'Achille, and 2 on board the 
Centaur. On the 7th of the following month, Rear-Admiral Campbell, 
with 6 ships of the line, 1 frigate, and a sloop, sailed for his original desti- 
nation; and returned from thence 1st Jun^n the same year. From this 
period we find no mention of Captain EylesWitiNrhe spring of 1809, when 
he was appointed to the Planiagenct, 74. Early in 18K3 lie obtained the 
command of the Royal Charlotte yacht ; and on the 4th June in the fol- 
lowing year was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral^ and to that* of 
Vice-Admiral 27th May, 1825. 
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THB LATB MAJOR-OBNSRAL LORD ROBERT If AKNSRS> C.B* 

The nobleman whose name is here recorded attached himself* to the 
fession of arms before he had attained Ins seventeenth year» as Cornet in the 
lOyb Hussars. Having passed successively through the various grades to 
that of Major, we find his Lordship, in 1812, sippointed to a Lieutenant- 
*Colonelcy in the 23rd Dragoons, and, in 1814, re-appointed to the 10th 
Hussars. We are unacquainted with the precise period his Lordship joined 
the army in the Peninsula ; but we are apprised of his having served, both 
in SpAn and Portugal, in the capacity of Atde-de-Camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, and also at the battle of Waterloo. Through the entire of these 
services, his Lordship was over esteemed a good and gallant j soldier, and as 
such he was rewarded, at the augmentation of the Order of the Bath, with 
the honourable distinction of a Companion of the Order. •His Lordship 
subsequently commanded the 3rd Light Dragoons to the period of the brevet 
in 1830, when he attained the rank of Major-General. 

Lord Robert Manners was third son of Charles fourth Duke of Rutland, 
and the beautiful Isabella, daughter of the fourth Duke of Beaufort, and was 
Member of Parliament for the Northern Division of Leicestershire. His 
Lordship was born on the 14th of December, .1781, consequently at the pe- 
riod of his death, which took place suddenly, at Belvoir Castle, on the 15th 
of November, was within one month of having completed his 54th year. 

Of the estimation in which Lord Robert Manners was held in private lifg, 
independent of the eminent social virtues that had ^sppcially endeared him 
to his more immediate circle, the subjoined letter, addressed to us ^y an old 
companion in arms of his military services, will bear ample evidence, and 
may appropriately close this inadequate sketch of his military services. 

21st November, 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — ^The memoir which you will no doubt give of the services of 
the late Major-General Lord Robert Manners will place him as an officer 
in the distinguished light he deserve^. But there are other circumstances 
connected with his character, which may not occur in that memoir, and yet 
are worth remembrance, and these natumlly present themselves to one who 
had known him since they were brother Lieutenants. 

He was not arrogant from high birth, he was not vain of good looks. 

He had derived from nature what fashion cannot give, and the best society 
only can pqtfect, civility of feeling ; liowever simple it may be in manner, it 
captivates jpm the charm of candour. 

* But he had other claims to esteem than those merely attractive to society ; 
for if he was modest, he had a high spii'it; if good-natured, he had right 
conduct. 

Look at his character as merely that of a popular nobleman you do it 
injustice ; look at it exclusively, as that of a meritorious public man, you 
still do it injustice ; both characters were, indeed, so naturally blended in 
his, that they are not to be separated without injustice, and, therefore, unit- 
ing their moral iiiiluence, ho has bequeathed an example alike valuable to 
social and to public life. 

But tlibro is something, even beyond this, to be deduced from his cha- 
ncier : wc hear so much now of the hereditary evils of the peerage, that 
there is something startling to the theory which would destroy it, in the 
character of Lord Rol>ert Manners, and this leads us to inquire, whether 
there may not be drawn from the peerage hereditary good ? 

He was a soldier, in the hard-earned acceptation of that name, although 
a nobleman having good interest. 

In parliamentary life, he acted at least up to his principles, as a loyal man 
attached to the welfare and institutions of his country* 

He had a due sense of Jiiis ll^h birth ; but he seemed to consider his rank 
as giving him «io precedenee, except in duty and danger. 

But was this a new character? 

•U, S, Jovaif. N0» 86; Jak, 1836. 
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Oh! be like him/’ the veepinfr sire shall say} 

Like Mantiers valki who walk’d in Honour’s way | 

In danger foremost^ yet in death sedate, 

Oh ! be like him in all things but his fate I” ^ 

No : this was a namesake and an ancestor, who, alter commanding the 
Resolution in nine different actions, besides that of the 2nd of April, 1782, 
in breaking the French line of batffe, died of his wounds, aged 24. 

Still, was this the only family prototype ? “ Lord Granby’s courage, 
though of the brightest and lEOst ardent kind, is among the lowestf of his 
numerous good qualities.” 

That succession of honour which tends to perpetuate a high sense of tho 
obligation of duty to the Sovereign and the State, and consequently excites 
a nobler strain exertion for them, cannot entail injury on a free people. 

Here, then, 1 will close my slight tribute of regard to a character, which 
had equal claim to popularity and respect. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Henry Murray. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 

FRANCE. 

SOLDIERS EMPLOYED ON RAILWAYS. 

The Company who are constructing the railroad between Paris and 
St. Germain's have received permishion from the military authorities to 
employ soldiers. Besides rations, and a glass of brandy, a working*frock, 
ana a pair of trow'sers, every soldier receives tools, and 25 sous (about Is.) 
a-day. In consideration of these allowances he undertakes to work from 
seven o’clock in the morning until five o'clock in the evening, out of which 
time, however, he is allowed two hours tor rest and meals. 

OLD ARMOUR. 

^ In ithe Museum of Artillery near St. Thomas d’Aquin's Church, I 
observed the iollowing among other memorials of bygone times^ A suit of 
armour of unusual size, which is conceived to luue belonged tot iBcelcbrated 
Roland, who tell near Roncc\aux in the year 778 ; on the helmet arc the 
words “ Amour ne peult ou ngeiir veult but the French language had, in 
that day, attained to no such degree of relincment as this, and the armour 
must consequently be of more modern date.* On a close examination of the 
workmanship I should myself be inclined to set it down as of the fifteenth 
century. The same remark holds good with respect to what is called Gode- 
froy de Bouillon's armour, which was formerly in the collection at Sedan : 
Godefroy die<Mn 1100, but the suit is lu the taste of the sixteenth centuiy, 
and wrought from Giulio Romano’s design. As to the armour which is said 
to have ^en John of Burgundy’s, (the ‘ Jean sans Peur,’) who Was mur- 
dered on the bridge of Montcreau in 1419, as well as the suit reputed to 
have been worn by the Maid of Orleans, who was burnt as a witch in 1431, 
1 see no reason whatever to doubt tliat both were actually theirs. The 
armour of John d'Armagnacs has this device, ‘ Dispersit superbos, et exal- 
tavit humiles.’ No question can be raised as to the identity of the two suits 
claimed as being those of Louis the Eleventh, who died in 1483 ; they bear 
his favourite motto—* O Mater mei memento mei,’ together with the effigy 
of the Virgin Mary. I should say the same of Chaides the Eighth’s armour, 
which is gilt in every part, but will leave others’^ determine whether the 
well-known * Armwre aux Livres’ was Francis the Fif'bt's, or Lewis the 
Ninth's. The great bail, which contains these and many other fine speci- 
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mens of the best an4 worst days of French chivalry ^ contains also a beauti- 
fully and elaborately v^orked suit» which was presented to l^uis the Four- 
teenth by the republic of Venice.** (From Private Correspondence.) 


SPAIN. 


TBS ARMY. 

The troops of the line consist of forty-three regiments of infantry, of which 
six \re of light infantry, seven regimentaiof cavalry, and five of artillery. 
They are behind-hand jjin training, and badly officered. A regiment of 
surtillery is quartered in each of the five grand subdivisions (departamentos) 
mto which the kingdom is parcelled out. Every regiment of foot has a 
squadron of horse-artillery, and another of the baggage-tnain attached to it. 
A species of sedentary artillery is to be found in some of the towns, and prin- 
cipally along the coast; they were raised for the purpose of protecting the 
country more effectually against the attacks of the African pirates, and are 
also of use in affording the means of promoting non-commissioned officers 
of artillery, who are inadmissible into the regular ranks. Each of these 
local corps of sedentary artillery is attached to the regiment quartered in 
the departamento where it docs duty. Nothing can well be more deficient 
in all that constitutes efficiency than the Spanish artillery of the line ; for 
there is neither promptitude nor solidity in their movements, nor have they ^ 
been accustomed to act in conjunction with cavalry or infantry. There are * 
forty-three provincial regiments, mostly compose(r <Jf peasantry, who are 
raised in the several provinces, from which, however, the Basque provinces, 
Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia, are excepted. The reason generally 
assigned for this exemption is, that those parts are more heavily burthened 
with respect to supplying troops fur the line, than the other provinces. 
These regiments are raised hy ballot, like the regiments of the line, and 
their clothing and equipments are furnished by the government, who, for 
this purpose, levy an excise duty of 42 per cent, on the salt consumed througb- 
out the kingdom. The provincials are called out for a month’s exercise 
during the autumn. The whole strength of the troops of the lino is esti- 
mated at 46,000 infantry, 2200 cavalry, and 5000 artillery, 'forming a total 
force of 53,200 men. The provincial corps muster 43,000. 

NAPLES. 

During the last three years, very extensive alterations have been made 
by the present king, in the military as well as civil department. With 
regard to the military branch of the ser\ ice, the changes that have been 
effected emanate from a decree of the 1st of July last, which prescribed a , 
difierent organization for the army in time of war, or when in the field, 
placed the administration of the forces on a new footing, promulgated a new 
set of instructions for the troops, laid down a variety of corrective or addi- 
tional regulations in the code of regulations, as well as in that of military 
law, and enacted definitive arrangements on the subject of the National 
Guards! The present military establishment for the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies is as follows : — 

The Army : — 1. The King’s body guard.— 2. The corps of Infantry, com- 
posed of two regiments of grenadiers; one regiment of yagers of the Guard ; 
ten Neapolitan and two Sicilian regiments of the line, six battalions of yagers, 
and four regiments of Swiss ; the whole consisting of 64 battalions. 3. The 
corps of Cavalry includes three regiments of light horse of the Guards, three 
of dragoons, and two of lancers. 4. The Artillery is composed of a corps of 
artillery of the Guard, two regiments of foot artillery, a squadron of horse- 
artillery, and another of^wiss, and one battalion each of artificers and bag- 
gage train. 6. The Eiigffieers consist of one battalion each of sappers and 
miners, and pioneers andpontoonmen. 6. The Gendarmerie is composed of 
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Kline squadrons of hoifse and eight battalions of foot, distributed throughout 
the country in^id of the police establishments^ in conjunction with a section 
of veteran gensdormes. 7. A corps of luvalids, comprising Uiree batta- 
lions of veterans and four companies of veterans. 8. The vaiious garrisons 
in the smaller islands, the artillery stationed at the batteries on the coast, 
and tho armed companies in Sicily. 9. The General Staff, the Chiefs 
at the heads of the corps of Artillery and Engineers, the Military Schools, 
the several arsenals, depots of arms, oirinance, and supplies, the manufac- 
tories of cannon, and the gunpovoder works. Lieutenant-General FardeUa is 
at the head of the War Department, and bears the title of Minister and Se- 
cretary of War and the Marine. The post of High-Admiral is filled by one 
of the King's brothers. 

The Navy is aO^resent thus constituted : two ships of the line, five fri- 
gates, two slpops, four brigs, two galleys, two cutters, two steam-boats armed 
for service, and thirty -three gun-boats. For this branch there are two batta- 
lions of marines, each lOOU strong, and one battalion of trained seamen, 600 
in number. 

In reference to the Army, it should be added, that the effective strength 
of the several corps, military and ci\il, including every individual belonging 
to the establishment, is fixed at 50,000 in time of peace, but at 90,000 in 
time of war. The National Guards are now completely organized, and form 
a bpdy of reserve, which, if any emergency should require it, can be raised to 
150,000 men, 

GREECE. 

The latest returns state the Greek Army to consist at this moment of 
5148 regulars, 1463 irregulars, and 1351 gensdarmes; forming a total of 
7962 men* Independently of this force, there are thirty- seven local Com- 
mandants, and 150 officers unattached, belonuing to the regular troops. 
The entire strength uf the Greek Army aroountb therefore to 8049 men. 
The number of subaltern officers is 258; of whom 119 are native Greeks, 
and 138 are Bavarians. There are 3250 Bavarians also among the non- 
commissioned officers and privates. There is not a single Greek who holds 
a General’s rank. 

RUSSIA. 

OPHTHALMIA AMONG THE TROOPS. 

^ For the last seventeen years a most virulent ophthalmia has becTprevalent 
among the troops in Poland. It began by attacking the Rusbian soldiery 
at Warsaw in the year 1818; between the end of July in that year, an^ 
October, 1831, 11 06 of the troops in garrison there were taken with it. It broke 
«^out again in 1833, though not with equal violence. From the beginning of 
April to the Idth of August, 934 were attacked, but only ten out of them 
lost their sight. In 1834 the army in tho field hod 8000 in hospitals with 
the disease ; of those 35 became totally blind, and a few were deprived of the 
use of one eye. The malady then remained quiescent until the middle of 
February last, when it rc-assumed its former virulence, and is known, though 
we are without any details on tho subject, to have done much mischief. 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

to THK EDITOR OP THE VNITEO ftERPICB JOURNAt. 


* Promotion by Purchase in the Army,~In reply to Major MUchdL 

Mr. Editor, — In the month of November lust there appeared in your 
JouAial some remarks, by Major Mitchell, dn the subject of military promo- 
tion by purchase, which, were they to remain entirely unnoticed, might lead 
those who are unacquainted with the Army to very erroneous conclusions 
on the subject. 

• It IS assumed by your Correspondent as the main blot df the system, on 
which, as a foundation, he proceeds to raise a mixed superstructure of de- 
clamation and ridicule, that every individual who has the necessary sum, 
whatever may be his merit and qualifications, succeeds as a matter of course 
whenever an opportunity of purchasing promotion presents itself. On this 
hypothesis an analogy is ingeniously imagined between unattached officers 
of the Army and supposed unattached judges and chancellors, who are 
merely required to be “ good, plain, honest persons, well provided with cash 
and patience.’* Asa further specimen of easy raillery, highly flattering to 
our diplomatists, we are told that “ ambassadors, the givers of balls, &ca — 
men, in fact, on whom nothing of tho slightest importance depends, never 
sell their situations.” These illustrations, however specious in appearance, 
do not exactly apply to the case before us. It is known to every military 
man, that a recommendation and a certificate of qualification are necessary 
preliminaries to the purchase of promotion, and, moreover, that General 
Olliccrs are enjoined to ascertain persortallyt at their half-yearly inspections, 
the state of qualification and acquirement of all officers, and to report ac- 
cordingly. Should unworthy and incompetent persons obtain promotion, in 
spite of these precautions, tho fault floes not surely lie in the principles of 
the system, but with those to whom tho application of these principles is 
entrusted. 

Your Correspondent further wishes it to be understood that the cause of 
all our military reverses during the late wars is to be found in same 
faulty mode of promotion. But mere assertion, and the enumeration of 
unhuccess||l enterprises, prove nothing. With equal propriety might the 
> disastrous retreat from Moscow, and other fliilures of the French arms, far 
more signal than any which he has adduced, be alleged against the system 
by which the leaders on those occasions were raised to command, and which 
is supposed to have been one* exclusively of merit. But though detached 
and partial instances of failure are urged against the system of purchase, its 
assailant will not allow in its favour the success of the general result, thus 
blowin'g hot and cold at the same time, until the poor system is fairly driven 
q^it of doors. 

As it can hardly be supposed by the most sanguine (heorist, that a 
Utopian system can be devised which shall, under all circumstances, secure, 
by its results, the success of every enterprise and guard against the innu- 
merable chances of war, even to the “ overturning of a cart,” and provide, 
at the same time, for the endless varieties of the human character, let us 
examine what other methods really ofler themselves as substitutes fbr that 
which is assumed to be so unsuitable. The only two which occur to the 
writer are advancement according to seniority, or by selection. If the rule 
of seniority be strictly adhered to, genius and dulness have no doubt an 
equal chance ; but as tho latter is the most common characteristic, it will 
most probably be found the head of affairs. Experience arising 
length of service may improve talent, but will never make a wise man of a 
dolt. Such a system, moreover, holds out no inducement to exertion, as 
^ma only is necessary to secure the highest yewards in the profession. lf» 
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on the other hand, superior merit alone is to be the guide, to whom shall he 
assigned the invidious task of deciding, in all cases of contlictiag and nicely- 
balanced claims, and who shall allay the jealousies and incurable* heart- 
burnings which must arise from every new appointment front such a cause ? 
The system of arbitrary selection practised in the Navy, in which merit has 
no share, causes less discontent than would arise from the wounded self- 
love of those who would be passed over for want of a qualification, in which 
few' consider themselves deficient, whatever may be the opinion of others. 

But will any one maintain lAiat the present system of promotion <11 the 
Navy does not inflict greater hardship, and more effectually blight the hopes 
and prospects of the unfriended and patronless, than the system pursued in 
the Army ? In the latter service, promotion, of which nothing but his own 
misconduct or proved incapacity can deprive him, is assured to him who has 
neither money nor patron ; and, if he is sometimes exposed to the mortifi- 
cation of seeing a wealthy junior pass over his head, he cannot consider as 
a grievance, however much he may lament, an occurrence to which, on 
entering the army, he must ha\e known that he w«is liable ; whereas the 
naval aspirant may toil with untiring zeal and untarnished reputation, and 
And, at last, when worn out and disabled, that he is as far as ever from 
attaining, not merely promotion, but even a commission in his Majesty’s 
service. 

^Under the present system of purchase, the principles both of seniority and 
of merit are recognised. The claim of seniority is admitted in all cases, 
unless incapacity is undeniable, although we are gratuitously led to imply 
that it is the custom to promote “ a junior officer of one corps over the heads 
of all the purchasing officers of another and merit, even without wealth, 
finds protection and advancement, as the list of promotions during the Penin- 
sular war abundantly testifies. «'A period of peace is not favourable to the 
development of talents purely military, and therefore, though subsequent 
instances of the same kind liavc not been wanting, they have necessarily 
been less frequent. It is not denied that improper appointments have taken 
place, but the fault has been at least as much (perhaps altogether) in the 
abuse of patronage, as in the system of purchase ; for the latter, as far as 
rules and regulations can do so, carefully guards against the advancement 
of improper persons ; whereas the effect of the former is only limited by the 
extent or parliamentary influence, or of personal friendship. The remedy, 
in one case, would be the impartial application of the rules and principles 
already established, but the evil effects of the other can hardly be removed, 
as long os there are human affections and parties iu the state. 

Neither does purchase ** hasten preferment to the wealthy at the expense 
of the unwealthy,” whatever may be said to.thc contrary, as can be seen by 
a reference to the comparative standing of officers of the line, and those of 
the artillery, engineers, and marines, before the benefit of the system of 
purchase was partially extended to those corps, by permitting their old 
officers to become the sellers of unattached commissions. To say that the 
promotion whi^h is purchased is so much snatched from the poor by the 
wealthy is to assert a fallacy ; for many men, even in the prime of* life, are 
induced to leave the army because they are allowed to realize a certain sum, 
who might not be able or willing to give up their profession without some 
such equivalent ; and in the case of older officers who are anxious to retire, 
from increasing age and infirmity, it does not follow that, were they debarred 
from selling, they would necessarily be removed by death within a given 
time, for the benefit of their juniors. 

In a more general point of view, there can be no doubt that the encou- 
ragement held out by the system of purchase, to persons of property to enter 
the army, identifies the profession more completeljir than in any other state 
with the nation at large, its welfare and interests; and ^the advantageous 
effect thus produced upon the general tone and habits of British officers 
cannot have escaped those who have had the opportunity .of observing tl]ie 
corresponding characteristics in the armies of other countries. 
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Had the same remarks of your CorrespondeRt been directed against 
patronage, it might have been more diffieult to have framed a reply ; but 
that the^ purchase of rank, •per and under due restriction,’ necessarily 
entails the mischief which he has attributed to it, remains still to be provea. 
Whatever system may hereafter be recommended or adopfed, it will still be 
•necessary to bear in mind, that plausible theories, however perfect they may 
appear in principle, are not always reductble to practice, for human nature 
is not a mathematical problem, subject to the strict rules of demonstration, 
but a Si^mplicatcd piece of machinery, encumljipred with a variety of conflict- 
ing passions and interests. 

These observations will perhaps appear trite and threadbare to those who 
are acquainted with the subject, but they are offered, lest it should be sup- 
posed, that were Major Mitchcira challenge to remain who^y unanswered, 
the justice and relevancy of his strictures and illustrations are universally 
admitted ; and should no other and more appropriate reply have yet*reached 
you, you will perhaps find a place for the foregoing in your Journal, which, 
among its other good qualities, has, from the commencement, been the 
medium and promoter of |fair discussion on all subjects connected with the 
interests and welfare of the two services. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

London, Dec. 10, 1835. Britannicus. 

Sale of fl. 1\ Commhsions of the Navy. * 

Mr. Editor,—! beg to offer a suggestion which, if acted upon, would, I 
think, he beneficial to the state, as well as acceptable to many old Officers 
of the Navy, whom it more immediately concerns. I consider then that all 
commissioned Officers of the Navy should have the option proposed to them 
of being paid a sum of money equivalent to 'the annuities they enjoy, or 
continue to receive half-pay on the existing system. This ivould enable as 
many as chose to accept the purchase-money to follow some other profession, 
from which they arc at present precluded by their quarterly affidavits. It 
would also ha^e the effect of reducing the lists, and throwing the Service 
open to the country again, to which it is now closed by the overwhelming 
numbers on half-pay. 

I will only further observe, that if insurance offices find such transactions 
advantageous, it must be equally so to Government, The terms proposed 
might be offererl only to officers of a certain age ; and, if considered neces- 
'sary, they might still bo required to make affidavit periodically that they 
had not been employed in any foreign service. 

You are at liberty to insert this in the United Service Journal, if you 
think it a fit subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Mary-le-bone, Dec, 11, 1835. C. R., R,N. 

Albuera . — “ Elian** controverts ** An Old Soldier.** 

Mr. Dditor,— In your last Number, an “ Old Soldier,” in rather a peremp- 
tory manner, decides upon various disputed points relative to the battle of 
Albuera. The “ Old Soldier” vouches for the weight of his own authority, 
and indeed it seems necessary that somebody should so vouch, since he has 
merely made twelve assertions, without any backing of them up by argu- 
ment or authority. Now remembering the old proverb, that one word is as 

g ood as another, and believing that 1 also “may be allowed to know some** 
ding of the matter,” 1 follow his example. 
iBt. Nobody has said that Lord Peresford withdrew troops from his right 
wing to support his centrji. 

2nd. Blaka di4 positively refuse to change bis front. 

3rd. The Spaniards did fall back in disorder* 
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4th« Sir William Inglis*s letter, instead of being written as an ** answer to 
Colonel Napier’3 reply to the second strictures,'* was published a year before 
that reply was published. 

5 th. Soult did not change bis opinion of the Geiierafs disposition for 
battle on the evening of the 16th, he had no reason to do so. 

6^. Lord Wellington suggested the position of Albuera, but not Bcres« 
ford’s mode of occupying it. Nobody has found fault with the position itself, 
but Lord Wellington did not afterwards occupy it himself foot for foot, he 
made entrenchments. ^ , 

7th and 8th. If Lord Beresford is satisfied with his laurels, nobody has 
any reason to envy him. 

9tli. If Lord Beresford did not waver, he took a most extraordinary method 
of proving it, by ordering General Alten to withdraw from the village of 
Albueva to covJr a retreat, while Colonel Hardin ge without his knowledge 
brou.ihtup the 4th division and Abercrombie's brigade. 

loth. I have here nothing to say. 
nth. l>itto. 

r2th. 1 know not what body has metaphoiically said^ that the battle of 
Albuera was three times lost and won, but everybody knows, that the 
General lost it and the soldiers won it; an antithesis which would have 
been lost to me, if Beresford had carried a Captain in his head instead of 
Ensigns and Colonels in his hands. Elian. 


' The Battle of Fontenoy, 

Mr. Editor, — If you think the following worth in^^erting, I give it you. 
Axi old Lord Ross, a very acute and fine old gentleman, who had been an 
Ensign in the Guards at the battle of Fontenuy, found me, then a child, 
reading Voltaire’s narrative of that contest, and he told me it was an 
amusing lie. 

The British columns, he said, did march between the batteries, not with 
the sangjroid'* indeed that Voltaire furnishes them with, for they ducked 
their beads as one man at every discharge, but with their usual fun in dan- 
ger, for when General Vesey, I think the name was, reproached them, calling 
out “ for shame. Guards, hold np your heads,'* a cannon-shot cairiod oft' his 
owen head, upon which they all called out, “ the duckers have the best of it. 
General.” 

When they met the French Guards, the officers of the latter did call out, 
**Jire, English Gentlemen,*' but never waiting for the answer poured in their 
volley at once and then ran. Finally, the Englidh column wasted away and 
dissolved, without being actually opposed, at the moment, on finding them- 
selves nearly deprived of officers and without support in the middle of the 
French position, while large masses were gathering around them. Lord 
Ross was shot through the thigh and fell, but the first person who came up 
to him, was a drummer of the Irish brigade whom he claimed as a country- 
man, and the man haying been born on Lord Ross’s estate knew and saved 
him, and contrived that he should rejoin his own side. 

W. N. 


Brevet Captains in India, 

Mr. Editor, — Permit me, through your widely-circulated Journal, to 
make known what I consider a grievance to a certain number of well-deserv- 
ing officers, who, from their long standing in the army, liold the rank of 
Brevet Captains in this far distant part of the world, it is said to prevent 
their being su^ieTseded by the Company's officers, and which no doubt sounds 
fine at home ; but 1 shall show, that, to the Honourable Company it is a 
clear gain, as they get the duty of Captain performed in all large garrisons 
or cantonments, without any diminution to their funds. I can state as facts 
the following;— 
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1 am now in my twonty<«econd year in H.M . service, 'and still far iVom 
my Company. A Liefutenant with 225 rupees per month ** here,"\ wife and 
family to support, and on such a limited income, you must confess every 
rupee is of consequence. Now, Sir, in this large cantonment. I am not only 
obliged to perform all duties as a subaltern in my regiment, nut all garrison 
duties as a Captain ; my rounds, when Captain of the day, being at least 
five miles, reduces me to the necessity of keeping a horse, being unable to 
walk and perform a duty for which I receive not the least emolument. 
When quartered at the Presidency where everything is at the highest rate, 
my pay is reduced to 170 rupees per month ; at one time 1 sat as a Captain 
on General Couits-Martial for a period of eighteen days in succession, 
which cost me for palanqueen liire the sum of 25 rupees, as it could not be 
expected that an officer m full dress would walk under a broiling sun a dis« 
tance of four miles there and back again in the very heat of the day. This 
latter sum was so glaring an expense, that I memorialed the Government, 
which memorial was thrown out, as they had no authority to grant any 
remuneration, at least I suppose such was the case. 

Now, Sir, it appeai-s that this hardship was never brought properly before 
the notice of the Honourable Court, or surely on the common score of jus- 
tice, they would, at least, allow subsistence for a horse, say 30 rupees per 
month. 

From the highest to the lowest grade in this service, each receives pay, 
but us, who are passed over. 

I am convinced we are the only body in India, uho hr5 obliged to work 
gratis. Take away some of the allowances of our Generals, Brigadiers, or 
Commandants, and how soon will murmurs and complaints spring up ! Will 
they work giatis ? Not one; 1 know not the officer either in H.M.*s or the 
Company’s service that would. 

1 have now for a period of six years done duty as a brevet Captain, with- 
out any emolument, save my pay as a Lieutenant. 

This IS my plain and umarnished taie, and I trust. Sir, you will kindly 
gi\e It a place m your Jouinal, in the hope that, when seen, it may have 
some weight with the Honourable Court of Directois, and that they will 
perform an act to the army in general, both praiseworthy and just. 

I have the honour to be, Mr, Editor, your obedient ser\ant, 

Poonah, July 24, 1835. A Brevet CaptaIn. 


• The Proposed Erection of a Pillar and Statue to ttte King, 

Mr. Editor, — I was 'much delighted to read in your last Number, a 
proposal for erecting a Pillar and Btatue to our Most Gracious Sovereign ; 
a proposal which I ha^e no doubt will meet with the general approbation of 
the country; for when it is recollected that King William the Fauth is the 
only Prince of the blood Royal of England who ever embraced as a profes- 
sion the Naval service of his country ; that to share its dangers and promote 
its gfoncs Prince William Henry i-ehnquished all the luxuries of a palace, 
all the sedqctive and fascinating allurements of a metropolitan life ; that he 
entered on board a ipan-of-war, and putting on the uniform of a midship- 
man, cheerfully and unflinchingly submitted to all the privations and duties 
of that station, the whole term of years required by the regulations of the 
Navy ; that His Royal Highness subsequently went on serving, step by 
step, as Lieutenant, Captain, Flag-ofiicer, and Lord High Admiral,— the 
last an honourable trust, which had not been confided to any other indivi- 
dual for several generations, hut for which His Royal Highness w^as parti- 
cularly qualified by his intimate knowledge of every thing connected with 
the Naval Service— 1 feel quite sure, Mr. Editor, that these want only to 
be made known, through the public press, to secure to the proposed yiUar 
the general support fif the country, so justly due to such patriotic sacnfices 
in behalf of the Wooden Walls of Old England, the Nation's best defence 
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and bulwark! And the situation proposed for tbe pillar, in tbe vicinity of 
Greenwich Hospital, is most appi^priate» that noblo establishment being the 
pride of our own and the admiration of every other country I and e,ndeared to 
the^King and to tho nation by a thousand interesting association^ 

I'lemain, Mr. Editor, your obliged Servant, * 

An Admibsr.* 

The College of Surgeons and Medical Officers of the Army. 

Mr. Editor,— Tho readiness with which all cases of Injustice and abuse 
of power and privileges, on the part of public bodies, are noticed in your 
Journal, and tlie perfect fairness and impartiality with which such oases aro 
brought forvjard, induce me to submit a grievance to ) our consideration, 
under which the Medical Officers of the British army are labouring, with 
regard to the College of Surgeons. In order to make the full scope and 
bearing of this grievance understood, it is necessary to refei^to the constitu- 
tion of the College and its privileges. 

TUe building devoted to this body corporate, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, is 
at present in a state of transition from its late limited capacity to one of, 
more ample accommodation, befitting its splendid museum, library, &c. ; 
and it is to be hoped that the mural as well as the' physical arrangements 
will come under revision and improvement. 

The powers, bye-laws, and acts of this body, must always bo objects of 
great interest to its «memhers and the public at large, their charter being 
held for the mutual benefit of both. Like some other useful and scientific 
corporations, the" College machinery is worked by wheel within wheel, the 
movements of which are directed by certain personages elected to office 
from its qualified members, an^l who aro the conservators and administrators 
of the laws by which they hold their charter. The principle may be unde- 
niably good upon which members are elected, or rejected, to the council. 
The application of the principle n^ay, however, in the extension and con- 
struction of the taws, he attended with unfairness and injustice towi /ds tlie 
members in some instances, as regards exclusion from the council, to which 
every member is entitled to belong in rotation, according to seniority on the 
College list, provided he be not ineligible. The causes of ineligibility are 
either fixed and determined, or doubtful and matter of opinion, and in tho 
latter case the council decides by ballot. No man can practise surgery (a 
wide and undefined term) within the jurisdiction of the London College with- 
out being formally admitted a member, after examination and the payment of 
a (somewhat large) fee. He is thus alone rendered eligible to bo a Surgeon 
in tfio British Service, or to practise within fifteen wiles of London p^i^ ately, 
or to claim admission, in turn, to the council, and share in the honours and 
emoluments and duties arising out of this self-electing body. Whether 
the candidate for admission to the privileges of a member be destined for 
the'public service, or intends to practise mr his private gain, he is equally 
under the dominion of the College, having got his diploma, and has an 
equal right to share in all its privileges and emoluments. As far as private 
practice goes, this has, however, long been more imaginary thah real, as to 
any advantage in being a member ; for, regarding more the profits from 
fees of admission than anything else, the College does not, in this respect, 
act altogether up to its powers and ordinances. 

The solid advantages of being a member consist in eligibility for the public 
service, and admission in due season to the council, whence are elected the 
court of assistants, examiners, &c. ; the latter sharing the profits derived 
from diplomas, an annual income to each examiner of no despicable amount. 
The elevation to the council, therefore, is worth looking to, as conferring 
dignity upon a member, and in addition to the moral inflaence obtained, 
there are the profits to be anticipated. Moreover, wheI^ seniority has placed 
a member su^ciently high on the College list to entitle him to election on 
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the councii, hig exclusion not only thus knocks dovn his reasonable expeo* 
tations, but tends also to a certain degree of professional degradation, and 
exclusion from other advantages over which the College can exercise great 
controf in their distribution, and which the members of the council can 
monopolise. Merit, industry, and talent, so placed, may thus oe checked in 
many ways, well known to those who are acquainted with the ** secrets of 
the prison-house,” The council, being a self-elected body, thus usurps a 
power into its hands wholly uncontrolled by the rest of the members. 

As theVJollege is styled the London Coll£«k, par excellence, aU its 
business is conducted in Lincoln s Inn Fields : it there holds its meetings in 
council, keeps its museum and library, examines candidates for diplomas, 
delivers its lectures, and elects its officers, &c. Under these circumstances, 
no non-residents of the London College can possibly belong to Ihe council, 
but as extra members, of which there are none attached to the council, as 
the constant business of the council requires constant attendance. Such 
members are excluded as a matter of course. The bye-laws, also, provide 
against the admission of any members whatever who have practised gene- 
rally, i. e, made up their own and others’ prescriptions, and indiscriminately 
dealt in medicine, surgery and midwifery combined, as apothecaries. There 
is no doubt, therefore, of the fate of this class of the members. 

Another cause of exclusion may be more a matter of doubt and opinion, 
and this is to be found in immoral, dishonourable, or unprofessional conduct, 
mal-praclice, &c. All other causes, if they exist, are, I presume, not dis- 
tinctly defined, but on such the council exercise theif Assumed right of 
exclusion, and ^tho candidate's fate depends upon the sense of the council 
in many cases. 

Let us now see how that numerous body of members of the College, the 
Military Surgeons, stand, in reference to the council. So long as they are 
on service, whether at home or abroad, they are passed over ; and if their 
duties employ them away from the immediate jurisdiction of the College, no 
one can object reasonably to their exclusion, as the College is now constituted, 
and so long as they remain non-residents. But, is it fair to exclude them /or 
ever f Yet such is the practice. They may in vain retire upon practice in 
London, after a laborious and honourable career, full of judgment and expe- 
rience, perhaps. The doors of tho council are closed against them, and over 
inscribed with Dante’s motto of the gates of hell, “ Here there is no hdjie !” 
It is true, some have retired upon London practice and got admission ; but, 
tlio generality, who have become members of the College early in life, get 
passed over before they retire, and are not then allowed to come forward 
again on retirement upon private London practice. Whether this rule has 
been modified in favour of any of those Military Surgeons now in the council, 
is more than I can say. But, it does seem to me a hard case that when the 
only disability is removed, we ar « not eligible, because we may have been 
disqualified, at the period when our seniority on the list entitled us to admis- 
sion on the council, from non-residence. The bar of exclusion ought not, 
in the opinion of many, aye, and of some of the council tbemselvos, surely 
be made to operate when the disqualification no longer exists. I put the 
.case generally, as one of unfair dealing and monopoly towards the' Mili- 
tary members of the College, and which may, in some instances, damp 
professional ardour and prospects, and check the rise and progress of talents, 
of which vhe council may avail themselves with as much credit, perhaps, as 
they derive from the partial favour exclusively extended to civilians. Those 
great sources of profit and experience, the public hospitals, are for the most 
part shut out from us, because their Surgeons are generally members of the 
council, who monopolize all the roads to wealth and fam^ over which they 
possess any influence and control. It is as if the College had said, ** You 
are wanderers aqd strangerS| we will not admit you amongst us to share 
fiur profits and honours. have our bye-laws, powers, and privileges, 
by apt of parliament, and the professional influence we hold over tho public 
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sbaU exerted against you» interlopers as you are, and you shall have 
none of, our patronage and support/* And thus vre are excluded from the 
most distinguished {wths of the profession* and lose the advantages of seni- 
ority, exclusively given to others (not upon a scale of merit) \vho have enjoyed 
the sunshine of London practice, and whose experience has never gone 
beyond the walls of the metropolis. 

Besides the vast numbers of Surgeons in the colonies and scattered over 
the British dominions at home, on public service, many of whom may and 
do settle in London, tliero are some whose duties lie within the limits of Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood, and who combine all the advantages of London 
with their own peculiar duties. Yet such are not admitted on the council, 
and when once passed over, are incapable of being admitted still, even 
when they ^nay think fit to resign their public or military service. 

That a more liberal feeling is entertained by some of the council is cre- 
ditable to them individually, but the jealousy of military Surgeons has 
prevailed against them, for the prejudice stands unremoved in their favour. 
By such an exclusion we are placed on the footing of the mauvaU sujots, the 
country and the general practitioner, let what may be the protessional 
merit, industry, and talents of the excluded. The advantages of the Col- 
lege and its influence are for ever shut out from ^our reach, perhaps after 
the best portion of our lives has been spent in the public service, and often 
in the advancement of professional knowledge and skill, without the chances 
and opportunities of that remuneration which the quiet and luxurious life 
of a London Sufglon is allowed exclusively to enjoy. The jealousy of the 
civil portion of the profession is, perhaps, natural to their limited sphere of 
professional experience, and to he expected in the often corresponding nar- 
rowness of mind, to be found even amongst the highest in fame and repu- 
tation. It IS but fair, however, to observe that there are examples of 
the contrary, and some to be found who feel and appreciate the \alue of 
military surgery, when placed in competition and comparison with the expe- 
rience of civilians, the two species oerving to improve each other. 

This has been strikingly exemplified in many instances. It may he said 
that want of professional industry and incompetence exists amongst military 
Surgeons. Are these drawbacks excluded from the other portion of the 
members of the College ? Those who know the two bodies know perfectly 
welkthat the exceptions are common to both, but that there is as much, 
to say tlie least of it, of skill, and talent, and experience in the one as in the 
other, and the opportunities pretty equally balanced, perhaps. In Germany, 
France, and England, Scotland, and Ireland, we find names of living and 
former persons, whose reputation in the different brunches of the profession, 
although they served the state in varipus military departments, rival the 
best names which the civil department has ever produced. to the 

museum and the library at Chatham, and who shall say that idleness, igno- 
rance, and want of opportunity in professional experience, are the attributes 
of the military medical departments exclusively ? Proofs of professional 
skill and knowledge aie to be easily found on reference to the productions 
and contributions, and the reputations of military physicians apd surgeons. 
Son^e of our best works and observations have emanated from this depart- 
ment» and all the great sanatory questions regarding epidemics, &c. nave 
been ^referred to it exclusively, almost. 

The QCKDplaiat set up against the College is neither one of a querulous nor 
trifling import. It is one of moral right, and involves the most serious and 
dearest interests of a body of the members, apparently as much entitled to 
its faveurablo consideration as any other. 

A list of six members, by seniority on the ^eral list, is usually suspended 
for election or resection to the council. Those so suspended are not abso- 
lutely disqualified, and if when proposed fbr the council any of them may 
be still non-resident, their rejection may be^justiflaliSepb tempore. But, 
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if at anf time euch disqualification should he rentotad, ^here is (he 'justbo 
of continuing the bar of ejiclusion against th^m? , ^ 

If our profession be indeed deserving of the ovdifiarf ap^^llatioti 6fa 
liberal ]^rofession, it is not by such acts of jealousy and exclasivo tnonopOly 
that its reputation as such is to be preserved. 

' I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient, humble Servant, 

-CHtauRotrs Miutaris. 

London, ^December, 1835. 

Naval Asssitant-Surgeons.^ 

Mr. Editor,*— 'Tis now four years since I last had the honour of appear* 
ing in ^our pages. As my appearance then was followed by an*alteration 
in some of the subjects alluded to, should you be pleased to grant space for 
the following, I have some hope that a like result may be the issue ; and in 
gratitude, tender you my warmest thanks. 

To my Lord Minto, as head of the Naval Department of Great Britain, 
and member of a liberal Government, a numerous but neglected class of 
othcers anxiously look, as the Minister in whom has been vested the sense 
of justice, destined to establish them in their undisputed rights, and show 
the nation that a naval servant, in any capacity, is entitled to, and shall re* 
reive, the same consideration, real and imaginary, as his confrere of the 
Army. 

I, among the number, — and ex uno disce omnej, -*havrfhhd my name on 
the list of Naval Assistant-Surgeons fer ten years, little more or less. The 
best period of my life has thus been spent in the seclusion of a young 
genttenians berth; and now, after enduring — the proper word, I can 
assure you— all the privileges thereunto appertaining, find a gratefhl 
countiy allows me the same time (three years) permitted him who entered 
its service seven years alterwards. 1 find its gratitude extend much 
farther : my fellow students, who preferred the accompanying pleasures of 
a red-coat to the blasting accompaniments of a blue, and enrolled tlieir 
names at the Horse Guards instead of the Admiralty, have, at this 
moment, every hour of their service good — ten years ; and if not promoted 
for nine years and eleven months vet to come, would then, by serving one 
month as Surgeon, be allowed by their country the retiring allowance df a 
twenty years' Surgeon ; while 1, promoted after the same period of service — 
nineieen years and eleven months — however incredible it may appear, and 
shamefully unjust it is, while they are enjoying the otium cum dignitate 
ashore, 1, with as many grey hairs on my head, and as few days from my 
grave, would be compelled again to. buffet the waters for seventeen years, 
should it please God to doom me such a protracted existencef to entitle me 
to a twenty years' Surgeon's retirement. 

My military friends have, from service, entered on the pay of 10^.; 
while 1 continue, and shall until death or promotion remove me, with my 
origin^ pay of 6«. 6<a?. This, though bearing no stamp of equity, is of se* 
condary consideration ; but at the same time let me ask, is the life of the 
soldier, upon whom it is their duty to attend, more valuable to ** mother 
state’* than that of the sailor? Soldier and sailor, in my opinion, are alike 
her sons, and equally deserving ; but if her dependence rests upon one more 
than the other, and a preference must be shown, it is surely his from whom 
she owns, and has her chief support. 

That it is the duty of the Board of Admiralty to take the necessary steps 
for remedying these evils, no one can doubt. And that our Naval Legis* 
lators, in Parliament assembled, in absence of more important matter, if re* 
quisite, would show their gratitude for services rendered, and do a benefit to 
the Service generally, by inquiring whether the acquirements of tho MiUtary 
Medical Man sui-p&ss those of ^he Naval, in a ratio with his comfmrtSi pay, 
and usual indulgences, must be the opinion of every candid man. 
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Some ask* why the Physician-Geiieral has not managed to jdaee his pro- 
fessional brethren of the Naty on a footing with those of the Anny ? I 
must tell them. Had it rested with Sir William Burnett, a Naval Assistant- 
Surgeon would now have found himself an animal somewhat higher in the 
scale of creation ; and some meritorioui| men, yet on the Assistatit List* 
would have found themselves on another, more suitable to their claims on 
an unappreciating country. Sir William possesses the voluntas et prceterea 
nihil. 

Trusting to Lord Minte s good judgment on the above matters^ 

1 have again the honour, &c., 

Canis ullas oro. 

Suggesti&ns to enable Captains of the Navy to retire frof/n the Service 
similar to the Army^ without Ejcpeme to the Pvblid, 

Mr, Editor, — It would be deemed a most important benefit to the naval 
Service if a method could be devised to enable Captains worn out in the 
Service, after braving the .battle and the breeze, to retire with an adequate 
remuneration, thereby thinning the list of Admirals and Captains, and open- 
ing the dour of promotion to the junior classes efiicient in all the duties and 
qualifications of an officer. 

It would be presumption in me to offer my suggestions under any other 
feeling but that of calling the attention of the advocates of this measure to 
the fond cherished ho|3e of the old meritorious officers to participate in the 
advantage granted to our more fortunate brothers in arms. Aware as 1 am 
of the assertion so confidently made that no means ,have hitherto been sub- 
mitted to meet this desirable object, I am aware that it is no fault of tho 
Admiralty ; they have always been favourably disposed to grant this boon 
to tho Naval Service ; and it may be granted even in accordance with the 
views of those persons who will not support any measure unless accompanied 
by a reduction of the Naval Estimates. 

It was stated by Mr. Canning m tlie House of Commons, that the Navy 
would not disappiove of the introduction of tho sons of the nobility amongst 
them — most certainly not : but unhappily the retrospective order in Council 
may make them pay dear for this galaxy. During the war, ollicers from 
thei impulse of honour and distinction, with strict confidence iii the faith of 
their country, braved every danger under [,thc consoling feeling that by 
glorious achievements they would obtain post rank, and in regular rotation, 
the object of their ambition — a flag ! 

Prospective orders in Council are fair to all ; but a retrospective order for 
tho Navy only, after the battle has been won, places in tho hands of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty for the time being, a power never contemplated 
by our legislators ; that of deciding who shgll he admii’als, by dispensing 
qualifications during peace, and unjustly reappointing officers already qua- 
lified, to the prejudice of war-ofiicers not qualified : by such a system, if 
continued, we may one day see on the ocean a British Admiral that has 
never heard the whistle of a shot. 

The method of thinning the Navy List by the boon I now suggest would 
in some measure qualify this lameutahle grievance. Purchase in the Navy 
similar to the Army would not, from the nature of the service, be advisable. 
I therefore submit the following method-r-to allow captains with the rank of 
full colonels, to retire from the service ; and a midshipman to be entered in 
lieu for a lieutenant s commission on the payment, on entering, of 1000/. : 
this purchase-money, and an equivaleut for half-pay, widows' pension, &c. 
would be equal to about 5000/. The lib»t of admirals and captains tliinued, 
and the old and faithful meritorious captain be enabled to provide a small 
pittance for his family, without any additional expense to the country. 
\Vhen It is considered that the midshipmsTn enter^ the service with the 
certainty of a lieutenant s commission qfter a service ef five yearSf (being 
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duly qualified,) with t^e rank of a captain in the army} and 1 002. per annum 
half-{>ay, it is no );>ad investment for younger sons. 

It is presumed that this plan would not be deemed injurious to any class 
in the Nav^, as the vacancy in the captains* list would not othwwise take 
plac<^ and in all probability who would avail themselvbs of the right 
of nurchase, or a majority of them, would obtain promotion without purchase. 
All midshipmen, according to seniority, to have the option of purchasing. 
In the event of a war, commanders would be promoted to fill up the vacancy 
made in«the list of captains, and lieutenants, apd midshipmen, in rotation. 
This regulation would not interfere with the regular routine of promotion in 
case of death or individual merit ; on the contrary, it would introduce a more 
equitable system of promotion amongst the junior officers, as prize-money 
and other funds would render it available to many. ^ 

The average half-pay of Captains of 14^. 6e?., 12^. 6d., and £ 

say for fifteen years 3620 

Widows’ Pensions (who are generally younger, and survive their 
husbands) at 90/. per annum for five years* purchase, say , 460 

The Midshipman’s purchase of a LLeuteiiaut's Commission on a 

Captain retiring 1000 

Advantage to the Country, the saving between the Pay of Admiral 
and Captain of those who would reach that rank .... 

Widow’s Pension, ditto of Admirals 

The Deaths of Midshipmen before obtaining the rank of Lieute- 
nants who have purchased . . , . • • . . 

£5070 

Trafalgar-Place, 

Oct. 15, 1835. J. N. T. 


Advantages of Military Savings Banks. 

• Athens, October 20th, 1835. 

Mr. Editor,' — In the isolated service in which I have for some time 
past been thrown, the opportunities of meeting with your valuable Journal 
are so few and rare, that a series of the earlier numbers of the present year 
lias only very recently been thrown in my way, and I have been much 
struck with the very sensible remarks of your correspondent H.B., contamed 
in that of the month of March, “ On the encouragement of Good Conduct 
in the Army a subject which every well-wisher to the Service must have 
hO esbentially at heart, that I am induced to trouble you with a few observa- 
tions, in corroboration of the valuable suggestions ho has offered. 

Sir, it is impossible tor any one,, who has watched the workings of our 
military system during the last 25 years, not to be impressed with the con- 
viction that it is gradually imbibing the influence of the cera in which we 
live, and it is the duty of every one to use his humble exertions to preserve 
intacyhe efficient discipline oftbe Army, by so engrafting that influence 
upon, that it may not paralvze and destroy it. 

If the restiyctions continue to be placed upon corporal punishment, (and I 
am not one of those who would advocate its undue severity,) I am persuaded 
that so necessary a desideratum as the existence of the Army as a well 
organized force, can only be attained by greater attention to the moral cha- 
racter of the soldier, and to the encouragement of his good conduct, by 
giving him access (amongst other means) to those institutions which are ex- 
tended to, and even pressed upon, almost every other class of society in 
this enlightened age. In this I most cordially subscribe to “ H, B.’s” sug- 
pstions on the subject of saving banks in the Army ; and to prove what may 
oe, I may briefly state what has been, done in this way, from what has fallen 
nnder my own personal observation and experience. 

In the year 182i, an attempt of this kind was mado in ono of the troops 
composing the depdtpf the four cavalry regiments in India, which in a few 
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monthg, under the judicious manugement of Sir John Browne, then com* 
manding. this depot at Maidstone, was gradually extended to the other 
corps ; and though the composition of a recruiting depot is certainly unfa- 
vourable to the prosperity of such an establishment, consisting principally of 
young Irish recruits on their way to India, and subjected to all the heavy 
drawbacks of a first equipment ; yet by due encouragement its advantages 
soon become apparent, and, as far as my memory serves me, before the close 
of the following year, the accumulated stoex of the several depositors 
amounted to nearly 1000^ The troops were settled with weekly on the 
day before that when the Maidstone saving bank held its meetings, to 
which the amount of the deposits was carried on the following morning by 
the pay-serjeants of each troop, entered in the names of the several depo- 
sitors, and tihe interest due to each on the amount of their stock, regularly 
paid and credited to them quarterly. 

Many, I remember, were at first the difficulties we had to contend with, 
arising from the novelty of the scheme, the habits of the individuals, their 
dogged reluctance to vest their shillings under any security than that of their 
own breeches-pocket, or that their officers should suppose that they had 
really more money than they knew what to do with ; — in addition to canteon 
temptations, proneness to intemperance, and that sort of reckless life inhe- 
rent in men about to embark on long and distant service. 

Many, too, were the gibes and sneers of officers (who ought to have known 
better) against the new finance scheme of the depot, as tending to cramp 
the character, and damp the “ ardent spirits (damp them it certainly did, 
most beneficially in one sense) of the soldier, whilst by some it was only 
received in the light of the additional trouble created in the superintendence 
of new accounts, or^the responsibility which the amount of the deposits might 
involve. 

Maugre all this, the 'system,^ as 1 have' shown above, answered ; and as 
long as 1 recollect, the depot went on prospering ; drunkenness became less 
frequent, the canteen less thronged* would only let the ensuing year at two- 
thiMs of its former rent ; and the individual benefits accruing were at onco 
the pride and satisfaction of the soldier. 

In one instance a rash enlistment was permitted to be atoned for by a dis- 
charge, in a great measure purchased by the savings of the individual. In 
marfy others, the privations and tedium of a voyage to India were lessoned, 
by a sea stock and other useful necessaries purchased at embarkation from the 
stock in hand then made over. In others again, distant relatives were 
relieved, by the honest application of the soldier's earnings, and with the 
conscious pride of their appropriation, whilst to tho non-commissioned 
officers composing the staff of tho depdt, a means was afforded which they 
benefited by more largely than the recruits casually attached to it, of placing 
their surplus pay in security till the period when age or infirmity, suggest- 
ing or rendering necessary their discharge, made the accumulation of it a 
blessing, the value of which was doubly felt. 

It is true that a permanent depot has an advantage over marching regi- 
ments, in its continued connexion with some local saving bank, which 
may make a difficulty in the general application of the system, unless the 
suggestions of H. B. for these deposits being merely received for the sake 
of security without interest, by a regimental committee appointed for that 
object, could be adopted. By extending and generalizing the plan, however, 
an arrangement might be made, under Government sanction, and tlie direct 
authority of the Horse-Guards, for the pay-masters and pay-serjeants of the 
several regiments and depOts being credited with sums due as interest upon 
the amount of deposits transmitted by them to London for vestment in the 
savings' banks securities ; each corps having a committee of its own, who 
should be considered as trustees required under the Act, for its security and 
appropriation, which would neutralize the disadvanta^s arising from sudden 
and continual change of quarters, and extend the full benefits of system 
to every corps in the service. 
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I have no hesitation in asserting, that the advantages arising from such 
a plan would be great and permanent. 

Tlie moral character of the soldier would be raised, and a wholbsome con- 
sciousness' of independent feeling inculcated, whilst it would create oppor* 
tuigties of more frequent communion with his pompany officers, and the 
immediate temptations to intemperance arising from superfluous means be 
removed ; these last alone being the cause, either direct or indirect, of four- 
fifths of military offences. 

It w(juld, however, in all probability have, in process of time, another effect 
of greater importance, in a political light, by giving the soldier a direct 
interest in the vested securities of the country : an object of no small mo- 
ment, when the levelling spirit of the age is directly aimed to sap its institu- 
tions, as well as in various ways to check and lower that indispensable con- 
trol of the Grovernment over the soldier, without which the b&t army must 
soon degenerate into the most dangerous mob, and anarchy and revolution 
do their bidding. 

At a time when the ** schoolmaster is abroad,*' and the political economist 
and philanthropist, by well-meant but mistaken views, are trenching on the 
comforts, and striking at the discipline, of the soldier ; let not the benefits of 
the one be confined to the civilian, or the calculations of the other be exclu- 
sively limited to trivial reductions of our military expenditure on the one 
hand, or an overweening sensitiveness against corporal punishment on the 
other, without a due and timely substitution of that only true economy which* 
would tend to reform the soldier s habits, whilst it taught him the heat mode 
of husbanding his resources, or the introduction of a better system, which, 
by inculcating and encouraging good conduct, would render the necessity of 
punishment less frequent. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

PhILO'MIJLES. 


CORRKSPONDKNCK PROM TllK PRINCIPA L PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, December *21, 1835. 
Mr. Editor, — II.M. ship Cleopatra, on her way to join Rear-i\,dmiral 
Sir Cr. E. llainoiiJ on the South American station, put into Spilliead for 
her orders and dispatches. Having sprung her main) ard, it was necessary 
that a new one should be^niade m the dock-yard, and she was in conse- 
quence delayed a few da) s. She sailed on the 30th ult. 

There has been no other man-of-war fitted here since I last addressed you, 
except the Britannia, preparing fur the Port Admiral’s Hag. and the Sulphur 
and yEtna, with their tenders, the Starling and Raven. Those vessels have 
been in hand upwards of two months, and are now as complete and well 
fitted as can possibly be imagined, and being ably officered and manned, 
both as to science and seamanship, there is little doubt of their success in the 
objects they are about to proceed upon. The iEtna and Raven sailed on 
the 18th December, and Captain Vidal proceeds direct to the Bight of 
Benin, to continue and endeavour to complete the survey of that coast. 
The Sulphur and Starling will first go to Madeira ; then to St. Catherine's, 
to the south of Rio Janeiro ; and Captain Becchoy w^ill afterwards commence 
his operations round Cape Horn : those vessels arc expected to be absent 
from England three or four years. The surveying instruments and chro- 
nometers (of which latter, about two dozen have been sent on board the 
A£tna and Sulphur) are as good and complete as ingenuity can make them. 
Tiieir boats are fitted in an especial manner. The Sulphur has had an 
observatory made in the dock-yard, which takes to pieces, and can be erected 
wherever and wjieqpver requisite. The vessels, being formerly adapted as 
bombs, although not good sailers, are capacious and comfortable, and 
U. S. JouiiN. No. 86, Jan. 1836. . I 
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strengthened externally for encountering bad weather/ The Sulphur and 
Starling will go about the latter end of the week. 

The appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Halkctt to succeed the Eight 
Honourable Sir Geo. Cpckburn as Commander-in-Chief of the squadron in 
the West Indies, and North America caused several reports as to the ship 
to be appropriated to, carfy his flag- first it was stated to be the Hercules, 
a demonstrative 74 gun ship at Chatham next the Southampton, a large 
frigate ; but at length it is settled that he is to have the Melville, 74, a teak 
ship, and she is now here in dock, and will bo ready in a month or so ; and 
as slie has very recently been the liag-ship in India, a great part^ of her 
cabin and interior ^ttin^s will answer again. If a frigate was to haVe been 
selected, it is genially imagined the Vindictive would have been the ship ; 
and while alluding ttihor, it reminds me of the article in your last Number 
connected With round stems, and the observations on fortifying the bows of 
ships. These being subjccts^of great importance, it is surprising such a 
ship as the Vindictive, now lying in Porlsmouth Harbour, and which, from 
the astonishing improvements in her bow and stern, called forth the admira- 
tion of the Na\y, has not been put in commission long ere this. Has the 
plan of the able inventor shared the same fate as many other good ones, a, <?., 
been seen, admired, and forgotten ? It is in the recollection of many officers, 
the great pains and expensive alterations to perfect (if this appellation may 
be applied to such purpose) that ship. When the plan of the first round- 
sterned ship was determined on, all expedition was used to get the work 
bxecuted, and measures adopted to send her to sea. It is to bo hoped the 
design of the naval architect who suggested the alterations in the Vindictive, 
is not altogether given up, but if so, fur what reason ? or is this incomparable 
ship to rot at her mooringb, after (as was understood) being fitted for sea 
service? Sir James Giahaui, when First Lord of the Admiralty, expressed 
his unqualified approbation of the improvements and alterations made in her 
battery ; and at one time it was thought she would have been appropriated 
as flag-ship on the North American station, but behold the \'ernon was 
selected, and from some cause or another, not answering, the President was 
sent to relieve her; afterwards it was imagined she would have gone to South 
America, or the East Indies, hut hero again the Dublin and Winchester 
came in. Possibl) she will bo brought forward to compete with the Pique, 
lor that frigate's repairs are nearly finished, and a trial of the powers of the 
two ships would be most desirable and interesting. Two frigates will be 
required in the spring, to relieve the Castor and Forte. 

You are of course avvaie, that for the last few jears, the Admiralty have 
appointed supernumerary Lieutenants to be at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for invaliding vacancies: they are generally officers who 
have been leccntly promoted to the rank; they have their full pay; and, 
what is of more importance to some of them, they get over the refiuisite two 
years* service at sea. Their Lordships also send out Supernumerary 
A&sistant-Surgeons for the same object. 

As the Boanl have expressed a desire to benefit the Pursers of the Navy 
by increasing Iheir half- pay when the necessary fund is raised, (by diminish- 
ing their emoluments while afloat from an eighth to a tenth of savings,) 
and as it will be a year or two before that can bo accomplished, a few Pursers 
might be seriously assisted in a pecuniary manner if they were appointed as 
Supernumeraries to the flag-ships on foreign stations with an allowance of 
the full pay of 5s, a- day and provisions, for the purpose of succeeding to in- 
validing vacancies when such occur. To the officer it would be innnitely 
preferable to the miserable pittance of 3?. a-day half-pay ; the expense to the 
country not felt. If three pursers were sent out to each station^ e, 
Mediterranean, East Indies, West Indies, and North America, South 
America, Coast of Africa, and Lisbon, eighteen of this very useful and 
deserving class would thus find employment. ^ Ten Clerks are generally 
promoted annually, and then placed upon the^half pa)^ of 3^. a day ; if it 
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were not for the promotion and rank, it is imagined m some cases the 
jiarty would he better off in his present berth ; for the pay, provisions, and 
lodging in»a ship of the line, are more advantageous in a ^cuniary point of 
.view^ If this suggestion were properly represented to their Lordships, it 
would iKjrhaps be attended to. The Supernumerary pursers would not, of 
course, interfere with the established patronage of the Commander-in-Chief, 
who is entitled to nominate to death and court-paurtial vacancies ; nor very 
materia^y affoct the interests of the old Clerks, so long as the Board pro- 
mote ten annually. 

Mr. Kyan. the inventor of a preparation or solution of wrosive sublimate 
to be applied to timber, rope, canvas, and the numerous matters liable to rot 
from expohure to heat, wet, and worm, has obtained the sanction of the 
Government to use it in Portsmouth Dock-yard, and a vat * 01 * steeping- 
house is erected for the immersion of timber, that the liquid may penetrate, 
and so preserve it externally. Two posts have been placed in a conspicuous 
part of tho Yard, where rain, hail, sun, and wind have their full powers — 
one U without the coating of Mr. Kyan s solution, the other has been pa>ed 
with it, and the letter K cut thereon. This is to try the solution by 
exposure. Boforo remarking on an operation which took place the other 
<la> , it may be as well to state, that some of the members of tho Committee 
appointed to investigate the monts of that gentleman's patent, and report if 
it could he advantageously used in the Navy, were of opinion that .«*omc years < 
must elap«>e before the solution could penetrate into bojuns and planks a 
suflicient depth to render them impel vious to rot, but the butt-ends of timbers 
and planks might be coated when fixed ; for it is pretty well known that a 
shipwright would dub with bis adze to t ic eighth of an inch, and away 
would go the solution. On the tltli instant, Mr. Kyan visited Portsmouth 
Dock }ard, and the Admiralty ha\ing directed every assistance to be 
rendorod to him, the Admiral Superinteiulent, Sir Frederick Maitland, 
with his wonted zeal, fully entered into tueir Lordsilnps' views. A piece of 
cd.n\as, some rope and line, and different sorts of wood, were placed at Mr. 
Kyan's disposal, and immersed in tho solution, and will remain so until he 
cousulers them perfectly saturated; and corresponding pieces put away, not 
steeped, to compare ; for, as the Report very properly sets out with remarking, 
tlie benefit of the ])]aii can only be judged by comparative trials. It dpubt- 
Jess will he a desirable thing if a suit of sails can ho made more durable by 
the proee'«s, as well us the stays and shrouds of ships ; but most folks thiuk 
that it will only he permanently beneficial where the article is not liable to 
he rubhovl or chafed. 

On the I4tli of the month, the experimental gun-ship Excellent was 
efficially inspectcvl by one of the Board of Admiralty, Captain the Honourable 
George Elliot. Whether this is quarterly, half-yearly, or annually, is not 
exactly known ; at all events it is a good plan that a member of the Board 
should periodically >isit her, as it stimulates both officer and man to his 
woik.. On tho ])resent occasion. Captain Elliot, who has frequently turned 
his attention to gunnery matters, both in theory and practice, bestowed his 
usual close avgavd, and minutely inspected the whole course of nautical 
gunnery which the officers and crew arc learning, as well as the mathemati- 
cal study which the officers alone work; and from Captain Hastings' 
correct system of instruction in the former branch, and the very clever and 
I'romising specimens of officers at present under tuition, Captain Elliot 
could not fail to be, as he was, much gratified with all that came under his 
notice. There is no doubt but the Excellent, as she is at present arranged, 
is a most expensive ship, arising from the simple cause that the system is 
experimental ; whereas, after the three or four years' trial which has been 
made, it ought to be a standing order that tho ^tmery practice adopted on 
board her should Ije tjje regular gun-practice in every ship in his Majesty's 
service ; and that it might be at once used, a lieutenant, a mate, and three 
or four seameu-gunners should be sent to every frigate and vessel below that 

1 2 . 
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class : to a line-of-battle ship, the number mi^ht be double. It is of course 
expected, ^hat ere this a multiplicity of intelligent lieutenants and mates 
have qualified themselves to instruct a ship’s company, let alone a watch ; 
but unless the Admiralty, think proper to give directions that the Excellent's 
gunnery-system shall be uniformly acted, and no other used, these young 
onicers, in seven cases out of ten, nave gone through a course of study fOr 
no other object than their own lienelit in the event of becoming commanding 
officers. As far as regards the seamen, any strong, able fellow will answer 
the purpose of being drilled as a gunner on board the Excellent, and we under- 
stand that the captain has been less particular in entering sailors ; — in the 
first place they are not always to be got ; and secondly, an A.b. does ntd 
much like going to school as a gunner when qualified for the former rating. 

With respbet to miscellaneous affairs in the place during the month? the 
Arsenal has been visited by the Turkish Ambassador accredited to the 
Court of France, and great attention shown him by the Naval and Military 
authorities. Ho staid two days, and contrived to see the Dock-yard, 
Victualling Establishment, some of the ships, and other lions with which 
this port abounds. 

There has been no less than four private ships repaired in the Dock-yard, 
a plan very beneficial to the owners, and of no detriment to Government ; 
for if there is not an immediate demand for man-of-war work, and cases 
• arise in which individuals can be benefited, it is preferable to employ the 
artisans in that way .than to reduce the numbers, particularly as there are 
no private docks at Portsmoutli or Gosport. The first ship taken into dock 
was the Surrey, and .she has aince gone to Dublin to embark convicts. 
Next came the Douglas, hiiNiiig sustained cousiderablo damage from being 
run on board b) an American packet. She has been floated out, and her 
place occupied by Mr. Thorald’s yacht, the Coquette. She i.s merely to bo 
inspected, preparatory to being purchased by that Australian Company 
which has selected Captain Hindmarsli, R.N. as the Governor, and intended, 
if found fit. to be the Colonial \ess&l. Captain Hindmarsli will have the 
old Buffalo appropriated for himself, family, and some settlers ; and she is 
now in the basin getting in order to sail in a few weeks. (Thci'o is a little 
policy in having a King s ship, as he will be allowed to carry his pendant.) 
The poyalTar, a ^cry fine steamer, hired for the mercenary party in Spain, 
and on her voyage from London, car r}ing out horses, artillery, &(5. 6cc., 
met with an accident near Cowes, and was obliged to put back. She was 
permitted to be hauled into the basin to be repaired ; but the damage to her 
machinery being very .serious, the) have transferred her cargo to the James 
Watt, another steamer iu the same employ, that about three weeks ago 
shipped some thousands of muskets frona the Gun Wharf at Portsmouth, 
and conveyed them to Corunna. She made the passage out and home in 
ten days. She will go to the coast ou Wednesday with an oliicer of artillery, 
about 20 men, a le\v horses, and a considerable quantity of rockets and 
ammunition ; in fact, the greater part of tim cargo of the Royal Tar. ^ The* 
accounts from General Evans’s army arc by no means encouraging. We 
have private letters in the town as recent as the lOtli instank The late 
mysterious march of the British legion, as a writer describes it, but which 
was afterwards found to be for the purpose of incorporating it with the 
Spanish army, cost about 500 men before they got to Briviesco. Some got 
drunk, and fell into the hands of the Carlists ; others straggled ; and 
possibly a good round number deserted. General Evans does not muster 
more than 5000 bayonets, notwithstanding there has been from 8000 to 
10,000 people raised in this country, and sent out. It is true some arc iu 
the depot, a great many in the hospitals, and heaps who have been returned 
into store, being unfit for any service. The James Watt brought upward.s 
of 100 the last trip but one ; and 1 understand thesq discharged recruits 
have no reason to complain of bad treatment, for all arrears of pay were 
settled, and mileage money given to those who resided out of London. 
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Several officers have quitted in disgust. The drill is pretty tight ; and the 
fellows will be kept at it until about tho latter end of March, .when the 
winter will possibly break up, and enable them to commence operations. 
1'h^pre\alent opinion still is, that the known apathy of the. Spaniards, and 
the incorapetency of the military officers, will leave the auxiliaries all the 
Hard work to pcrfbnn, and their numbers will consequently dwi^le away. 
Nearly 50,000 muskets have been sent out. Tlie artillery branch is reported 
to be vq^7 effective. 

No doubt you have heard that H.M. sloop Racer, Commander Hope, has 
liecn unluckily aground in Esquimaux Bay : the particulars are nearly as 
follows. She was dispatched by Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn to pro- 
tect the Newfoundland fishery, and while proceeding in the execution of 
those orders, got ashore in the bay above named. Athough overy exertion 
was used, and her guns, shot, anchors, &c., landed, it was not until the 
third day that a high tide lifted her ; and then, with the assistance of a 
party of Indians, she was ho\e into deep water without sustaining any acci- 
<lent among her crevr, and in the course of eight or ten days her stoies got 
on board again, and boats collected from the difterent fishing- stations : her 
injury could not have been very serious, for in obedience to his orders, Com- 
mander Hope endeavoured to communicate with the Dutch settlement at 
Davis Straits, and the Moravian Missionary settlement on the coast of 
Labiador, but was prevented by the ice, and then returned to St. John's,^ 
Newfoundland. Tho Racer afterwards adiled to Halifax, that her Captain* 
miiflit report procc'edings to the Coium.inder-in-Chiof, but he had (putted 
for Bermuda, at which islaiul the Racer found him in the President. 
As the sloop could not be effectually repaired there, Sir George Cockburn 
dispatched Captain Hope to England, and he arrived at Spitliead on Friday 
last, after a passage from Benimda of twenty days, leaving the President 
and Thunder survey mg- vessel at anchor, and theCruizer standing in. Tho 
Admiral purposed going to Barbadoes on the 12th of this month, to visit 
that and the contiguous islands, and tlAm return to Bermuda, to await being 
relieved by Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Halket. The West India squadron 
were disposed as follows : Scylla on her passage from Havanah to Jamaica 
with money. Vestal, Captain Jones, under oiders for England, to be 
docked and inspected, in consequence of having been aground. The 
Belvidera, S.uage, Flamer, Columbia, and Meteor, at Borhadoesf on the 
11th ult. The Wasp on her passage from Jamaica to Havannah for specie* 
The Rainbow' and Gannct at Port Royal. The Racer rccencd orders on 
Sunday to proceed to Shcerness to bedcK'kcd, and she in consequence sailed 
from Spitliead this morning. 

The follovving#Midshipmen jiassed the mathematical examination for 
Lieutenant, this month ; Mr. George H. Gardner, Seallower ; Samuel Spar- 
shott Shore, late Conway : Henry Stewart, Excellent ; George Saycr Boyes, 
late Nimble, J. C. Snell, late Pandora. P, 


Sheerness, December 22nd, 1835. 

Mr. E»itor,— In my communication of September last, I mentioned the 
general survey that had taken place on the Warrant Officers of his Ma- 
jesty's fleet, with a view to discover their several qualifications for service, 
previously to the intended new classification of that class of officers. This 
week a number of gunners, boatswains, and carpenters have been allowed to 
to retire on pensions granted to them by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

The new system of classification will not be made known until the open- 
ing of the new year ; at which time we may also expect various alterations 
and improvements in the navy and naval establishments. 

His Majestyjs sjiip Howe, 120, bearing the fiagof our respected Com- 
mander in Chief, is still lying in the great basin, undergoing repairs by the 
Dpek-yard. Shetwas masted on the 3rd instant, by the aid of the newly- 
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erected sheai<)» which answered lemaikablv well, and gave gieat satisfac- 
tion. Ube sheei bulk has accoidingly been toued to Chatham by the 
Brocklebank hiicd stearntr, eithci to be broken up or to supply the place ot 
the one at ])iesfnt at that poit ^ 

Hjs Maiesty s cutter Speed>, 4, was put into commisbion at this poit on 
the 22nd ultimo, and Ins Majesty s conette Scout, 18, on the 14th instini, 
the foimei b> Lieutenant Thomas A Sulivan (since supeiseded by Lieute 
nant John Douglas), toi the protection o( the Scotch coast and Loch heiring- 
fisheiy and the lattei by Commander Robeit Ciaigie, it is reported, ioi the 
West India station 

llie Albion, 74, lately brought down fiom lici station as a lazaictto, at 
Leith, aiiiycd horn Cli itham on the 24lh ultimo, and was towed to Deptfeud 
by the ]\lessen£>ei steam tnnspOit, theie to be biokon up and sold, along 
with the Itiriblc, 7 4, ind Dovei, 24 

On the 27th ultimo, Ins Majes^ s picket bug Delight, 10, Lieutenant 
Commanding John Mooic, aimed liom Chatlnm, and anchoied at the 
Little Noie, whcic, ha\mg been inspetttd by the Comiiiandci in ChW she 
sailed foi Falmouth on the 2nd instant, in leadiness to take out the mail to 
Lisbon 

The Spidei schooiiei has also lett tins poit toi PI} mouth and F dmouth, 
preyijusl} to hei dep iituie loi Rio J inciio, between uhif h poit lul Buenos 
A\ res '^lic is to be emplo} ed as i m ul boat, lelic ving th Hornet bug mtine 

Ills Majesty s picket biiquo Ringer, Lieutenint James H Turnei, has 
come out of the Basid, and now lies leady toi sea She will sul, it is ex 
pected, m the touise ot a day oi two, having been only detained b} the 
prevailing gales 

I am, Sii, youi obedient ivant, B 

Slieeinoss, D eemb i 17th, 18 D. 

** Bou/tne, Well, T h'lve nothmi, to sn in favour ol duty Sheex- 
ness, Ol bheuiustv, and its swamjy viiiniti * 

Mr Editor, — Poi using with much mlere^st the debate between Capt tins 
Gasket and Bowline, in }our usetul penuiheal ol this picstiit month, I cer 
tamly could not help observing with icgnt tbit my intive pliee hid not 
yet buivivcd theiensuies and ill iiatuud leiniiks of ill I iigliiid 

Surel} youi autiquited eh bate i his not visited Shetiness littl> (1 will 
say wilhiii these fifteen vcais) oi he would sc ii(el\ (ondesetud to icvive that 
odious teim Sheet nasiy 1 ira convinced, thitvviie h uqinintcdvvilli the 
mamtold impiovements mad( even within the list six ycais, he would 
nevei have permitted his wi ith to have mastcied him siyis to make use of 
what was doubtless, in ins day, a very famihai though vulgu teim 

Thus irapiessid, I am induced by a piopei feeling, 1 tiust, fen the honemi 
of pool ill tieated and despised Sheciiicss, to solicit a space in}OUi Journal, 
that the local and mtelhdual impt e»?6/i/s that liave been made m it may 
be widely circulated 

As to emi local improveme'iits, I beg to state, tl it m 1820, m act of 
parliament passed, which enabled the e ommissionoi s appointed to put it 
mto execution to paves light, &.c kc, the whole ot the two town s, Blue 
and Mill Town, throughout 

The late Sir E B inks has made considerable impiovements in Mill Town, 
by building an elegant stieet of twenty four house s, unequalled m Sheei ness, 
and converted an aguish swamp mto a lieaiitiful gai den, hiving a green- 
house, bowlmg green, and extensive piomen ides The sp icious building 
until lately inhabited by his son, Delamaik Banks Fsq , is now open as an 
hotel, which bids fair, with the dehghttul giounds above mentioiicel. to ofloi 
great attractions to the inhabitants and visiteis in the summoi season. 

Two years since, the towns weie lighted by gas , thejgasbmeter and gas- 
house are very neat, and are situated at the top ot Mill Town. 
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In Aumst test, the first stone of a new church was lud with appropnate 
honouis,l)V D Banks, Esq, in the presence of a respectable assembly ot 
spectators , it is fast proc^iessing, and will be built m the Go*hic style , it 
wiD provide loom for eleven hundied, si\ hundri^d seat‘»*die to be appio- 
pnated to the pooi population it is situated opposite the Royal Hotel, at 
the end of Banks s town 

Commodious pieraises have been erected on the bcaeh near the hotel, 
where Warm and cold baths ma} speedily be obtained 

On the 8th September last, the ciovininir local iriipiovement, \i/ , the new 
piei, was oponecl by \ ice-Admiial the Honouiablc C. K amid 

.the cheers of the deh lighted inhibilants, re echoed bv those ot the Msitcis 
fropi London Gravesend, &e,&c, occupyiiii; scieial steani boats in the 
harbour The Icnj^th of the pier is 1700 leet, ha\mf; i T end, SO leet long 
and 30 wide , so that stciin boats c ui land then pasNenG;eis at my time ot 
tide 

Our intellectual impiovcinents keep pace with those ot a local chiiaeter 
We have an excellent classical school, undei the able supeimtcndence of 
the Rev S. Buincll, a cireul itmj; libin> belon»mft to the lespcc table in- 
habitants raised bv shaies md don it ions of books, mdtpoiidciit ol an excel 
lent one kept by Ileibert in the High Stic ct, Blue loMii, who has also a 
spacidhs billiard-ioom, and a first rate t ible 

In October list, a mechanics institute was foinied, and its pi ogress ha*? 
far exceeded the most sanguine c xpectations of its piemsfers two liundic»d 
and eighty mcmbeis aie alu id> emolUd A le».lUH is dtliieicd cveiy 
Monday night, and from the ciowdcd audiences which ha\ c hitherto attended, 
the most complete success ot the institute is aiituipatcd 
The agncultui il geiitiy in the isl md have n)t been 1 1 hind in then oxei- 
tions A seiciet\ has been estibhshed foi the puiposo of rew iiding the 
successfiil (ompetitois m ploughing milehes and othci indi\idualb who 
have by then ehai lete i and c onduct bC||.n found dc sc rving cm oiiragc mint 
Now with all these irapoitant inipiovc^ments, ought 1 to lemiin ''ikiit 
when the old and exploded attnbutes to Shecinessaie again ciuula ted 
thiough the kingdom ’ Sheemcssis emerging tiom ohscuiit) , hei splendid 
arsenal, spacious docks, migiiihcent hasius and stne houses, (a fust lato 
m in of wai, lully equipped, can be taken into dock at an oidmaiy high 
tide,) affoicl adiantages possessed b> none of the eastern} iicls Is, then the 
oppiohnous epithet to be tor ever athxcd to such a ])lace^ 

ourely not With a view, theietore, to assist m consigning to oblivion all 
that has been said to the picjudKc of a nianitebtlv impioMiig place and to 
aid, though feebly, in elevating bhccniess to lier piopei station among the 
aiscnals and towns in the kingdom, I repeat my entieaty that }ou will 
insert this appeal tiom 

Your obedient Seivant, 

A Sheppy Islander 

• _ 

Milfoid Haven, 10th Dcccmbei, 1835 
Mr Editor, — On resuming the correspondence fiom this port, it will 
be necessary, in order to aftord a continued scries of intelligence, that I 
revert to some ot the events of the last lew months Early in Oc tobei, 
ordeis weie received heie to inspect and icpoit on the most eligible points 
for the erection of light houses These aic lecjuned to assist the n igation 

ot the Wateiford steam packets to the new pier eonstiuctcd at Hobb s 
Pomt, up this haven, toi then aecommodition Ihe brethren ot the Tiimty 
Board finding, on suivt},that their building these edifices would piove 
oppressive to the trade ot the port, declined doing so, and, in consequence, 
the Treasury are about undertakjng it By this aiiangemcnt, vessels trading 

to the different places m the* haven will be exempt fiom extra chaiges, and 
at the sam^ time the packets receive the benefit of the bghts. It is said 
twe are to be erectM on the opposite shoies of the harbour, and that old pen- 




sioncrs will be placed in them. On the Carr Rocks there will be a floating 
light ; nt Teast such, rumour says, is the present intention of the authorities. 

On the 23d October, the Skylark, revenue cutter, was hUuled on 
shore here, for (he purpose of undergoing a thorough repair and refit.^ It 
is strange the Government should continue thus to have the repairs of their 
vessels performed by contract, while the dock-yards are, at the same time, 
in but partial employ. 

2.>th. This being the anniversary of the Trafalgar action, the Pembroke- 
shire United Service Club commemorated the event by dining together. 
The Rev. R. Bloxam, Chaplain of Pembroke Yard, who was in the chair, 
in alluding to that glorious battle, spoke with such llueiicy and masterly 
eloquence, that the members, all of whom were in raptures, are determined 
to have the speech printed, as a mark of the high esteem they entertain of 
his powers of oratory. 

The works at the new packet station at Hohb's Point arc progressing 
rapidly ; and it is expected the whole will be completed by Marcli or April 
next. Captain Bevis is at*prcbent the agent for packets at this port. 

ITie plague having considerably abated along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, our quarantine ground has lately been iii much less request than 
it was some weeks back. So extensively were its services in demand, that 
an extra vessel was hired for the purpose of a guard-ship, in order ^ take 
•advantage of the accommodations of the Milford, 74, formerly iitted as a 
guard-ship. Mr. <Talbot‘s fast-sailing schooner-) acht, the Galatea, lately 
arrived at this port, for the purpose of lying up over the winter. Such 
excellent accommodations do this haven possess for laying up vessels 
generally, that it is anticipated many yachts will in future be sent here for 
that purpose. Its easy access, capacioii.s roadsted, numeious creeks and 
inlets, and free egrc'^s and ready entrance into the Western Ocean, are 
circumstances which demand the serious attention of the sea-going public. 
The latter was justly evinced in the case of the Vanguard, lately launched 
from our dock-)ard. This vessel, alihough under jury gear, worked down 
and out of. the port, making her passage, although the w ind was at s.w. at 
the jieriod, blowing fresh, and a considerable sea on. The next ships to bo 
launched from the dock -yard up our haven are the Dido and Harlequin, 
two lis^mfsonie little \essels, constructed by Captain Symonds. As these 
vcssjcIs will not be immediately required lor sea, the Admiralty intend to 
keep them on the stocks till the spring. They are of the tbllowing 
dimensions : Dido. Harlequin.' 

ft. in. ft. in. 


Length between perpendiculars 120 0 100 6 

Length of keel for tonnage ; 09 54 76 9-J- 

Breadth, extreme ' 37 6 32 0 

Breadth for tonnage 37 2. 

Breadth, moulded 36 6 31 6 


Depth in hold 


18 0 14 1C ‘ 


Burthen in tons 


730U 428? ? 


The by-gone month has been one of storm and tempest with us, together 
with shipwreck and awful loss of life. A gale of dreadful force blew from 
the southward, which, arising very suddenly, caught the coasters on passage, 
from the different ports in the British Channel bound to'Irclaiid, and con- 
sequently threw them on a lee shore. The coast has been strewed with 
wreck, and several dead bodies have been washed ashore. The gale did not 
extend fo any great distance east and west, but seemed concentrated and 
violent only on the Welsh and Irish coasts. 

The marine detachment doing duty at Pembroke are daily employed in 
the dock-yard as labourers, for which they receive 9d. per diem. A consider- 
able saving in the expense of workmanship in Ars^aHs thus effected. 
They have the old Dragon, 74, fitted up as a temporary barracks, till better 
accommodations can bo ereeted for them. The old Dragon is 1 78 feet long 
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on the gun-dock, 48 feet 3 inches wide, and 1815 tons. Capacious quarters 
are thus ailbrded both officers and men. She was built in 1 798 in the River 
Thames, hn the plans of Sir William Rule. G. 

. liiverpool, Dec. 8, 1835. 

Mr. Editor, — ^Resuming ray observations on the island of St. Domingo, 
I shall, with your permission, proceed to lay before your readers, in as brief 
a manifer as possible, all that remains to be said that is likely to prove inte- 
resting, concerning this extraordinary country. 

My last communication contained some account of Port au Prince, and 
of the complexion of affairs in the Chamhre des Representans. But I omit- 
ied^to state a very important alteration that has been introduced into the 
laws of the Republic, and which will be attended with more ^ood and evil 
than can be anticipated. From the commencement of next year, all duties 
and dues payable to the government are to bo made in Spanish dollars ! 
This is an expedient to raise money to pay the French composition —which 
ij stipulated for, in the real negotiable dollar. The president had hitherto 
found it a difficult matter to obtain Spanish dollars through tho medium of 
his own unavailable cuiTcnoy, and as a dernier ressort^ this ingenious plan 
was suggested, to which the watchful representatives of tho people, as a 
mat^jpof course, nodded assent. 

This arrangement will place the Spanish dollar at a much higher pre% 
mium than it is at present, and unless it produces a (jprrpsponding effect on 
inorehandise, will become a serious oppression to the commercial body. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that, notwithstanding the evidence of 
abundance of silver in thih country, the currency of St. Domingo is produced 
from the Spanish dollar. Tlieie is besides a great deal of paper-money, 
ranging from two dollar notes and upwards. Monday is the fixed day of 
payment there, though bartering transactions are earned on at all times: — 
the Customs take good care to enforce their demands the moment they aro 
duo. The duties, both import and expbrt, arc so high, and money frequently 
so scarce, that I have seen great difficulty, even among very respectable 
European merchants, to obtain the “ needful” for the worthies of the Duuane 
Naiionale, — How they will manage under the new system remains to be 
scon. I ha\e now done with statibtical matters, and most heartily wish the 
enlightened authorities of the island all the benefits they anticipate, ^ 

The next town in importance to Port-au-Prince, in that part of the island, 
ik Cape Hayti on the northern coast. This was formerly the capital and 
the seat of government, and has been successively called Cape Fran 9 ois, 
Henri, and llayti; the two first in compliment to Potion and Christophe, 
and the present designation as a* means of obliterating such a memorial of 
the sanguinary times of the latter's sovereignty. There aro many proofs of 
its primitive grandeur in the numerous ruins that present themselves ; even 
at the present day the town is large and populous, and the climate here is so 
eminently superior to that of Port-au-Pnnee, and the harbour so commodi- 
ous, that it is surprising the president docs not restore it to its former con- 
sequence.* The sea-breeze is here regular, and the situation of the town 
elevated and open to the sea, which occasions many to visit it in the hottest 
part of tho year, for the benefit of their health. 

Proceeding onwards, are the following towns, which, from their commer- 
cial and other attractions, deserve mention: Jeremiet Cape St. Nicholas, 
St. Marks (a very healthy place), Gonaives, and Aux Cayes. The latter 
is celebrated for the mahogany with which its beautiful plains abound. 
The mode of forwarding this valuable wood to the port of shipment is 
somewhat singular, and from tho difficulties attending it, there is frequently 
a scarcity in the market. The tree when cut down is divided into logs of a 
convenient size, wtiic^ are; dragged to the rivers to await the next flood, 
having been previously marked so as to prevent mistake. The first rains 
cause an overllowin the rivero, and the mahogany is carried by the force of 
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the current to its destination, where the several owners are assembled to 
receive it.* Thus, although the island throughout abounds with it, very little 
wood can be obtained that is not convenient to the rivers. The tnahogany 
hero grows to a prodigious, height and extent, — and enjoys a very high prefer- 
ence in European markets. 

Farther on, after some smaller places, is Cape Bainelt, — a place that 1 
have not much pleasure in calling to recollection, as you may suppose. 
This town produces very superior coffee, — but is one of the most un^iealthy 
in the whole island, being situated in a swampy valley, with only an irregular 
searbreeze to counteract the insupportable sickly heat of the atmosphere. 
There is not a single European m the place. At a distance of about ten 
miles from this is .Jacmel, — a town of considerable extent and importance, 
pleasantly sifuated at the extremity of a deep bay.—overlooked on all sides 
by lofty mountains. Here is a good fort, and extensive uiilitary barracks, 
—if an assemblage of huts deserves that name. Jacmel has some good 
buildings, principally possessed by European merchants, and used as stores 
for merchandise. The president has a palace here, but seldom visits the 
town, except on business of importance. There are enough Generals, 
Colonels, and other Officers here, to pay due honour to such an event, 
which might vie in grandeur with any J^rd Mayor’s show in your metryiolis. 
The church here is a wooden edifice — somewhat resembling a barfl^ith 
,a large over-hanging roof. Opposite to it is the markct-phice, as Tliavc 
before described. JaQ^cl exports great quantities of ct'ffoe, cotton, anddyo- 
wood, — and carries on an extensive tra<le with the United States, which 
supply the whole island with provisions. The streets are regular, but in 
shocking condition — the houses are airy and neat, and the population is 
about 10,000. 

1 have now, Mr. Editor, arrived at the place of my residence, while in 
this island, — and if I left it with all the endearing recollections of merry 
England before me, I left at the same time behind me, some of the sincerest 
and best friends that 1 had ever the ^good fortune to make, even in a more 
re lined country. 

In concluding ray remarks upon this beautiful but neglected country, I 
do hope that some of your correspondents may be able to take up the sub- 
ject, and furnish some particulars respecting the other parts of the island, 
which i have not been fortunate enough to visit. The city of St. Domingo 
I regret, particularly, not having seen; it is the most ancient in the Western 
World, — having been founded by the celebrated Columbus. I, for one, 
should highly prize any account of the manners, customs, &c. of that part, 
and 1 am sure you will join me in inviting further information concerning 
this curious people. 

I have before represented the extraordinary indolence of the natives, and 
their indifference oven to their necessary wants : which I am inclined to 
think has grown upon them, in consequence of the over-careful protection 
the laws afford them. You can hardly venture there to reprimand your 
own domestique ; and any punishment, however provoked, would be visited 
with a heavy retaliation by thojuge de paix. 

In this state of things, it is the most expedient to engage the blacks by 
the day, and at the termination of his duties, you will probably see the 
faithful labourer getting “ glorious” at the first taffia-seller's he comes to. 
In a climate like this, and where every thing is abundant, nature is soon 
satisfied ; — a few plantain leaves will furnish a bed, and as to living, man- 
gos and taffia form the most prominent consideration. Thus the poor reck- 
less blacks present a miserable, dirty appearance, and are idle and drunk 
half the week, —though at the same time perfectly contented with their 
condition. 

The principal ambition of the females, who ^re genei®ally tall and well- 
formed, is to excel in dress, the extremes of which arc sometimes laughable : 
one day, intolerably n^glige^ and the next day bedizened out in all the 
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colours of tho rainbow I The same propensity to idleness, 1 am sorry to 
say, prevails among the ladies! All day long you see them- sitting in 
p^oups under the shade of tho roofs, talking; and laup^hing, and rcspoud- 
mg^tho bom jours, that are directed to them by tho beaux in passing. You 
never see them engaged in any sort of needlework, upon tho plea that it is 
prejudicial to health in that climate. The business of the marchandes is 
a very easy one ; their books arc kept by the •negociattt, and the only day on 
which ^they have to bestir themselves is Sunday, when their customers 
come (Town from the interior. 

It is melancholy to see the places appropriated to the burial of the dead 
in Hayti completely burrowed as they are by the land-crabs ! A funeral 
is made an occasion of rejoicing ; crowds arc assembled, the temales in 
showy dresses, exhibiting exjiressions of gratilication and revelry, I need 
not describe, Mr. Editor, the feeling it produced in me, when I saw the 
graves of many of my own countrymen exposed to this outrage. 

When riding over the mountains, I have been struck with the religious 
emblems that arc placed by the road-side to attract the piety of the traveller. 

Ou Saturdays, when the inhabitants of the interior come down to be 
ready for tho market on the following day, the number of devotees is con- 
siderable; though with all these apparent signs of religion, it is lemarkablc 
thatjwry few ever think of going to church. Of course tho business of the 
iiiarffi engrosses their attention too much to expect anything else ; aiid^ 
an acquaintance, in answer to an inquiry ol* mine, once ^informed me that 
it w as “ only the old people who frequented the chiircli.’* 

Cattle have thru on rapidly in this country, thouirh they are in general 
\ei*} poor, and their meat only fit for soups, &c. The pigs run about in 
almost a wild state, and are certainly tho most forbidding looking animals 
I c\er saw; their head is very long, like their bodies, their cars erect, and 
they fight with each other with the fierceness of tigers. The fowls are 
verj fine, and the woods abound with a species of game that is very delicious. 
The stylo of living here resembles that of the other West India islands, 
consisting of first and second breakfast and dinner, all of which arc served 
up in a most luxurious manner. The fruits are delicious, and so plentiful, 
that I have ridden through complete forests of them ! 

The amusements in Hayti are principally confined to billiards and card- 
playing, though at this season of the year they have their balls and fiarties. 
Gambling, however, is the leading feature ; and here, as in South America, 
}^u will see the merchant and his clerk engaged at the same table ! This 
shows what the lack of society and rational amusement will effect. In Port- 
au-Prince there is a sort of theatre, which, however, is only frequented by 
the lower orders; indeed, the heat of a place of en tort aiumeilt of that kind 
would be insupportable to Europeans, 

The seasons in this island differ but little from each other ; the heat is at 
all times overpowering, and from May to October the fever rage.s with more 
maljgnance. Tho natives themselves suffer continually from this dreadful 
disease, but it never produces such fatal consequences as among Europeans. 
The remedy is indeed almost as bad as the disease itself; the most powerful 
applications are rc^'Orted to, which if they succeed in effecting a recovery, 
mutilate the constitution perhaps for life ; added to which the absence of 
every real comfort and attention tend in a material degree to aggravate 
the malady with foreigners, many of whom survive the attack only a few 
hours. 

When suffering dreadfully myself, I felt the want of a little consolation 
and domestic care bitterly, and from experience I would whisper to my 
fellow-countrymen, if called away by duties to visit an unhealthy clime : — 
Virtus sua prmmia tuht. 

W. H. H. 


Mr. Editor, — ^The accompanying extracts from a letter juat received from 
afiPiendof mine on’the Columbia River, the farthest extreme of the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company's possessions, a£ford some information regarding an ont-o'-the 
world quarter — where, till within thebe few years, the fruits of civil order 
and organized society had no existence. These have been brought to bear 
in many points,* under the auspices of the Hudson's Bay Company. It is 
not twenty years since the servants of the said Compamy, and others em- 
ployed in trallic with the Indians, were obliged to live for weeks togethef 
without tasting bread or vegetables— nothing but animal food— fish, fowl, or 
budalo: now, they may be said literally to repose under their \ines aud fig- 
trees, or in comfortable houses, instead of ttie wigwam or the canopy of 
heaven. W^lierever these enterprising traders have planted a foot, we may 
here trace the footsteps of civilization — not solely in the bread and vege- 
tables thus abundantly reared, in many instances, as in that referred to in 
the leller hefte quoted, beyond their own consumption, but in taming •the 
savage manneis, and oftentimes subjugating within the pale of wholesome 
laws, the hitherto indomitable spirit of the nati\c Indians. 

The Red River settlement, planted by the late Earl of Selkirk, may 
also be hailed as a green spot in these wilds. IIa\ ing got over its y ears of 
infancy, it is now in the most nourishing condition — exports tallow, hides, 
corn and buffalo- wool— while the rich virgin soil of this colony yields an 
increase and return for labour which is truly exhilarating, and not to be 
surpassed by any part of iho Canadas. So much for British skill, ini^stry, 
,and perseverance. But should what I now send pro\e acceptable, 1 may 
shortly, perhaps, cpmpiunicatc something more specific on this subject. 

Nov. 1835. A. 

Extracts from a letter from Columbia River, North America ; dated 20th 
January of the present year (1835). 

« • Hc 

You will no doubt have heard from time to time of my W'andcrings in this 
strange land; I shall therefore confine myself to a short account of Fort 
Vancouver, to my own duties at that establishment, and to the habits and 
customs of the Indians who surround it. 

The Fort is situated on the banks of the noble Columbia, which, about 
ninety miles below, falls into the Pacific. On the east of the Fort thf re is 
a beautiful and extensive plain, great part of which is under cultivation, 
and, ohout sixty miles farther to the eastward, we have a splendid view of 
Mount Hood, which is constantly covered with snoiv. To the north the 
country is thickly w^oodod, but now and then relieved by beautiful small 
plains, two of which we have cultnated, though one of them is at least six 
miles distant. The Fort itself consiats of a Governor’s house, stores, an 
office, and houses fur the gentlemen who conduct the trade. 

On my first coming to Vancouver three years ago, I was appointed 
Indian trader. 1 then entered the Indian shop and was left alone to deal 
with the Indians as I best could. I very soon acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of their language to enable me to trade with ease. 1 continued Indian 
trader for upwards of a twelvemonth, and had the good fortune to bcdbme 
rather popular with the natives. I was next placed in charge of the men 
and farm which is very extensive. We have at least seven hundred acres 
of land under cultivation, and raise in great quantities pease, barley, Indian 
corn, buck-wheat, wheat, oats, and potatoes. Our garden produce is, grapes, 
apples, peaches, and all sorts of vegetables. We have got a thrashing-mill, 
tlour-mill, and saw mill which employs twelve saws. The timber we export 
to the Sandwich Islands, where it brings tolerable prices. My duty as 
su|)erintendent of the farm consists in seeing the orders of the chief Factor 
of the establishment at Fort Vancouver carried into effect, and I am almost 
constantly on foot during the day. 

The climate here is very foggy and wet in winter, and M»e have lately been 
subject to the fever and ague. I was very severely attacked with it three 
or four times ; but it now appears I have become acclimated, as the Yankees 
term it, as it has quite left me. The summer season here iS dreadfully hot/thc 
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thermometer bein^ generally upwards of ninety in the shade and mosquitoes 
in abundance. The two tribes of Indians in our neighbourhood are called 
Chinoohs^and Chikitals. They are in general a well made, g6od looking 
race ; but are deformed by a savage custom of flattening the head in infancy 
wiA. bandages. The Chinooks support themselves by fishing, and the 
Chikitals by hunting. Some of the Indian women are very good looking, 
most of our men have got them for wives, i have hitherto ftteered clear of 
them^ though often offered the daughter of d chief, 

I lately made a short excursion up the Columbia, to a salmon-fishery 
established by the natives ; I took with me a cooper and his assistants, 
traded The salmon from the Indians, which we salted and sent to the Fort. 
I had a tent pitched near the Indian village, where I lived very comfortably 
upon delicious fresh salmon; and, by way of dessert, the Indians supplied 
us with excellent berries from the neighbouring mountains. *We have got 
two forts erected on the coast of the Pacific, where we have vessels employed 
trading in beaver. 

Some American missionaries have lately settled near us with the intention 
of converting the natives, but they have not as yet made great speed. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Naval Service ; or, Officer’s Manual, for every grade 
EMPLOYED IN H. M. Ships. By Ca^tain W. N! (?lascock, R.N. 

Although the pressure of matter incident upon the close of the year 
p^e^o^lts us for the present from entering fully into the objects of lliis truly 
nautical work, it is of too useful and important a tendency to allow of the 
announcement of its publication being omitted. We alluded to its being 
on the stocks ; and from the known abilit} of the constructor, the launch was 
anxiously expected. Tliis has now taken place, and we venture to predict 
that the high expectations formed wilf be fully gratified by tlie volumes. 

Though there are many books from which the na\ al tyro may glean useful 
ideas on v arious branches of service, there has hitherto been nothing published 
which fairly comprehended the intricacies and duties of nautical affairs, under 
distinct classification and allotment. Captain Glascock’s ** Manual ” is 
therefore unique of its order ; and it treats the routine of naval lire, from 
the volunteer to the captain, with a conciseness and fidelity which must 
render it an excellent reference for veterans, as well as a code of instruction 
for beginners. There caii be no doubt that the eyes of youngsters will not 
be the only explorers of its details. Full many a wight, suddenly drawn 
from his half- pay moorings, will iejoice in such a succinct adviser. Indeed, 
we think it contains matter from which every ofiicer in the service may 
gather most useful bints, and that even our most export adepts may, without 
loss of time, or toil, refresh their memories upon a given point in an instant. 
W<? are now merely speaking of its technical merits, and the ability with 
which some rather contlicting duties are separated and defined ; but we must 
also obseifVe, that though authorship is very properly sacrificed to classifica- 
tion, there are abundant proofs throughout the whole of the author’s devotion 
to the service, his straightforward course between the shoals of antiquated 
system and indiscriminate novelty, and his qualifications as a humane and 
skilful commander. 

In recommending this W'ork as a desirable acquisition to seamen of every 
grade, we are compelled to object to its form. It cmght to have been a 
jacket-pocket companion ; and so, with very easy modification, it might be 
made. We therefore hope to greet its next edition as a single volume. 

A coNGisRi D escription of Mr. Dennett's Rockets, &c. 

Mr. Dennett’s name has long been familiar in pyrotechnics, as the 
iorprover of rockets intended for explosion, contiagration, propelling shot, 
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and all other purposes of war ; bnt m the pamphlet hefotc us ho makes the 
same weapon instiumental in human life, on the piinciplo of a very 

powciful pj^piilsion of eisy application, ureat poitibiht), an<l little muim- 
brance The si/o of the lockcts recommended are 12 and 18 pounder^ and 
by a pi open mothhoation of the appaiatus, they aio equally applit ible ^for 
conveyinjj tho line either fiom the shoic to a stiandod bhip, oi fioin a ship to 
the shoie. 

In lUiisti ilion of what is advanced, a narrate e is gi^cn of llie loss ot the 
ship Bamhridj^e, of Hahf<ix, ot liO Ions, which was wiecked on Atfieilield 
locks, Isle oi Wijrht, in a dicadiul ^ale, on the 8th ot Octobei, 1S32, and 
the saving of the ciew, consisting of nineteen peisons, by a single disdiaige 
ot a Dennetts lotket, aftei Captain Manb} s moitai had been hied tour 
times ui vain o 

111 the (our^e of the aigiiiuent, tUeie aie sevcuil judicious leasons given 
wliv tho lockct should he bctlci than the moilai, espcciallv on daik nights , 
and as most icspcclahli te^tiuiomals aio appended, Ihcie tan be no question 
as to the value and impoxi mte of Mi Dennetts appaiatus. Indeed, we 
need only add, that the niuits ut seveial otineis of known talent, boJi lU 
the aim) and nivv, attest tint, in tluni opinion, the D nnett lotkctswill 
answei tvoiv inlentkd piupose in casi ot slnpwic* k, and the eeitiliiatt s sUe 
both deal and coiiMiieing 

Qn Bj ood Li-TnvG. By James Wardhop, Esq, MD., Sitrgi'ON ro 
* ^ THF LATi King, kc. 

This small and mctliodnal tieatisc pioiessi s to give “ an aecount of the 
curatixe effects of tin ibstrai tion ot blood, with notes, foi employing both 
local and general blood-Uttiiig in the tieatnuiit of diseases 

Tho subject i-* one v\ huh liis emplovod many pens and iiiiny tongues ui 
all ages, and authors and lectiiicis have piotiy often held veiy vaiious 
opinions upon it Fiom Mi Wudiops cxpeiiciiio iiid talents vte miv 
expect some useful and piactieil rubs in this impoitant biauchof tic*it- 
ment, and, indeed, the bisis ot the pie sent work has ahead} been liid 
picTCmoal hefoic tho piolcssion to which it is addiessod. Tho practical 
portion ot the book is aptly preceded by some physiological noUce'4 ot tho 
natuic and piopeitics oi the blood, and the impoitant luiiclions which it 
peiloim^i 111 the human living li line 

The prevailing doc time s ot the age, iipm subjects cornu cted with the 
sangiiuiious phenomena, occupy the tiist cliscouise , whilst tho second lefcis 
to the abstraction ot blood, in vaiious case s, the modus optnandi, kc Ihe 
thud discourse cmbiaccs ejuestions lelatuo to general bloodletting. The 
fourth, to the removal of various quanlitiea of blood necessary to moot pai- 
tieulai eases The fifth, to thodilleicut instances ot failuie m the opeia- 
tion The sixth, to the mjuiious icsults ot blood letting , and the seventh 
and last, to the subject of bleeding in fcbnlc chsoideis ‘mtlammations, con- 
gestions, &.C. 

ConMdennig that th’s pojmlu- icmedy (fui the populaiity of it is uni\er»a] 
m this countiy) is, indeed, one ot tho most poweihil of medical agents, and 
that much good or miu h h.ii rn may lesull fiom Us adoption, aceoiding as it is 
judiciously piactised,oi otheiwise, the opinion ot an oxpeiieneed physiologist 
and practitionei must ever he considcied as a valuable addition to our 
modern medical lihiaiies. 

This IS moie especially tiue, as the older authois have usually laid down 
their rules lalhci dogniatically, and without sufiiciently taking into consi 
delation the variety of modifying causes which may, even in the same disease, 
render bleeding advantageous oi hurtful, or, at least, make it ab^^olutely 
essential that the mode and quantity should be both enteilained as ques- 
tions ot no small impoitanee, if the particular case tieated admit ot any ab- 
sti action of blood at all. The judgment must theiefoie aBvayk bo cxeicised, 
lather than follow ceitain lules of routine, as laid down generally for the 
diffeient species of caseb> without proper reservation aud esH^eptions. 
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Diseases are various in character, modified by age, sex, climate, season, 
temperature, habit of body, mode of living, &c. ; any of whicli may render 
the remedy a caubo of disturbance to the constitution, rather than a source 
of health . and recovery. The atmosphere in which a patient breathes 
exer|s an influence over the constitution, cither favourable or otherwise, as 
to hlood-lottiiig, according to circumstances. The ‘soldier or sailor, situated 
in a cold bleak latitude, may perhaps require such a vigorous abstraction of 
blood as would not be advibable for an inmate of a London hospital, or a 
line lad;^’. 

It IS also important to ascertain a(‘curately under what conditions of the 
human frame it may be proper to withdraw a portion of the arterial blood, 
instead of that of the veins, and vice subject duly considered in the 

work before us. 

The jnihe is another point of great practical utility to discuss; the 
varieties* and indications of which, far too little understood, are also noticed. 
A caution is hero given, very scahonahly, not to neglect watching the effect 
of bleeding upon tlie pulso : and it is shown how much those have to answer 
for whopcrfoim or prescribe Ibis operation indiscriminately, and with fixed 
directions as to quantity. 

Whilst there exists generally a popular feeling in favour of blood-letting, 
then* is also one, almo'>t as general, against — a common result of 
bleeding. This result is shown, upon general principles, not to be injurious, 
seldom dangerous, and often of utility. 

The subject of hemorrhage, from operations, and spontt^neous, is likewise 
treated of, and the line is drawn betw’een its dangerous* and fatal tendency. 
And, under the head of tlu; “ Injuiious hhlects of Bleeding,'’ we find very 
useful and appropriate obsorvaiious relitiug to tho question of bleeding 
in cases of injuries and accident**. B}standers are too much iii tho habit of 
interfering in such cases, and the prejudices of the ignorant are alw'ays in 
favour of iunriediato bleeding — a wish, if complied with, that may often prove 
injurious or data! ; and (*erldinly most commonly unnecessary, to say the 
least of it. This ohsei ration is equally applicable during apoplectic or con- 
vulsive fits. It should always be understood, that where the head, the 
spine, or the abdomen, has been the seat of injury, the first effect is usually 
that of collapse of the heart, and depivssion of the \ital powers ; and that the 
effect of bleeding is to increase those phenomena. 

AVhen, therefore, a severe injury has been received, time should be 
allowed }lov reaction to eome on, wlicn alone any advantage is to be ex- 
peated from bleeding. The author illustrates this doc.trine by appropriate 
eases, and shows where tlie oper.ation has been useless, injurious, and fatal, 
in each example of bodily injury from external and internal causes. On 
the contrary, it is shown that in case-» of congestion in the head, the powers 
of life may be depressed by the accumulation of blood, and that then im- 
mediate bleeding w’ill n**‘tore the vigorous action of the ])ulse. 

The difierent cases of headache wdiich require bleeding, and those which 
do nitf, are well distinguished. But we should have been glad to have seen 
some practical observations regarding bleeding in cases of drowning, 
hanging, poisoning, and exposure to injurioiis gases. The popular feeling 
is in favour of bleeding in such cases ; although, as to droumii^g, especially, 
it may he usually worse than useless iu the first instance. Judgment is 
required in these cases, to determine the proper period for tho use of the 
lancet, as well as tho quantity of blood to be drawn. This is a wide field, 
but one iu which information is to ho very usefully applied. 

Upon tho whole, this little volume is a sound and creditable one, and must 
be useful to many a practitioner. Wo recommend it specially to the ])erusal 
•and attention of the rising generation of Army and Naval Medical Officers, 
whose future experience may lead them to corroborate or improve upon the 
doctrines and opinioys detailed. Many useful ideas are thrown out, and 
the principles upon which bfood-letting is recommended to be adopted, or 
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avoided, open a door to very considerable and valuable observations and 
treatment. 

With the author’s concluding opinion we perfectly coincide, when he says, 
•‘It is perfectly impossible for such persons as do not use their own judg- 
ment in regulating the ejitent of the bleeding by the effects produced wiiilst 
the blood is llowing from the vein, — it is impossible for them to form correct 
and just notions on the use of blood-letting; and he who is in the habit of 
prescribing the abstraction of* particular quantities of blood, in like manner 
as ho may be accustomed to write the prcbcription for a dose of medicine, 
must possess a very incompetent knowledge of all the advantages which are 
to be derived from the judicious employment of this most useful and no 
less powerful remedy.” 

Thk Piwate and the Three Cutters. By Captain Marry A f. 

Fertility and facility are marked properties of the pen of Captain Marryat, 
who, not content with the production of popular works in the regular walks 
of composition, has this year diverged into the llowcry path of the Annuals, 
and with brilliant success. What with his own inimitable yams in the text, 
and the exquisite illustrations by Stanfield, and the handsome getting up of 
all the technical accessories, the Volume is a truly splendid one ; and, take 
it all ill all. stands in the van of its tribe. The dramatic and comic arc 
found judioiously contrasted in these pages. The Pirate is a thrilling tale, 
r Of the illustrations by Stanfield, all eminently characteristic and beautiful, 
that of “ Sleeper’s B/iy” has the most struck us. It embodies Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Manner.” 

Hero we are compelled by want of room abruptly to close our Critical 
Notices, of which we have a large arrear to be brought up at the cailicht 
opportunity. 


NOTICES TO RK\DKRS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The commencement of our Eighth Year affords us a plausible oppor- 
tunity for saying many pretty things of our.selves and our “ United ’^coiji- 
stituents, but we are loth to seem our own trumpeters: and, leaving our 
readers to form their own opinion of our merits, we content ourselves with 
cordially tendering them “ the best wislies of the season,” and trusting 
they fnay have tboroughlv enjoved tbstivities from which our labours on 
their behoof preclude us from participating. 

The obliging suggestions of T. I., with one exception, have not been 
overlooked; as he imagines. He is thanked for his hint as to the French 
Guards ; the fact was of course known, but its application in tho paper 
alluded to might naturally appear incorrect as to time. 

In reply to “ Fusilier’s” question we can state, that Captain Norton 
prefers his worsted cartridges, for percussion locks, to those made of any 
other wrapper. 

The letter of G. (Pembroke) was accidentallv delayed in ronching our 
hands till too late last naontli: that of W. II. II., (Liverpool) for the pre- 
sent month, has arrived too late— the holidays have interfered. These 
communications should arrive by the 21st or '22nd. 

We much regret tho necessity of omitting the sensible letter of Lieut. 
G , R.A., for want of room : next month, we hope. 

The letter of Lieut. Pollard, R.N., has already gone the round of the 
newspapers. 

The communication of T. B. P.S., is deferred for revision. 

“ Chirurgus ’ — “ Fair- Play C. V. T. M. « A. M. Miles”— “ A 

Commander ’’-r— and several others, await insertion. ^ • 

“ Bela” shall hear from us. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO; 

• OR» 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parliament has been further prorogued to Thuradav the 4th of 
February, then to assemble for the dispatch of business. The approach*^ 
ing Session will doubtless prove decisive of the rescue or destruction of 
the constitutional establishments of the country. 

A late Regulation as to Widows' Pensions vested a discretionary power 
in the Way Office of refusing that boon to widows possessed of the means 
of subsistence. The application of this principle, fair, no doubt, in some 
overgrown cases, would have the effect of discouraging providence in mi- 
litary wedlock — a species of “ doubling up’' for which, be it premised, we 
are not advocates, unless perchance where Plulus accompanies the Blind 
God to the temple of Hymen — ^for ** not e'en Love can live on flowers," 
and even the latter are of scant growth on the path of a subaltern, who i 
** spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day." — But* to return to the 
widows. These ladies, the vast majority of whom are doubtless not 
overburthened with wealth, are thus subject to a most inquisitorial 
proceeding, and, after all, are more or less dependent on the caprice 
of the inquisitors, who are themselves dependent on the honour of the 
parties. The refusal of pensions, apparently upon arbitrary grounds, 
to qualified claimants, hlis lately given rise to much animadversion ; 
and as we happen to know that a friend behind the curtain at the War 
Office may help a widow to her mite through many little difficuUie'% 
opposed by the Regulation, we commend our sable clients to the gal- 
lantry of Mr. Sulivan and his thriving Aids, who, while enjoying the 
ample meed of cioil services, (we trust the pun will be acceptable,) may 
be tempted to “ shake the superflux," if not to our living selves, at least 
to'our dearer remains. The following communication illustrates this 
grievance *. — 

Plymouth, 15th December, 1835. 

Mu. Editor, — The Land and Sea Services have frequently been likened 
to ropes of sand, that is to say, to bodies which have no cohesion ; and who, 
in matters at least in which their private interests are concerned, cannot be 
brought to act, with any thing resembling unity of purpose. 

The truth of this position was never more forcibly illustrated, than in the 
instance of the tameness with which the professions have submitted, and are 
siibmitting,*to what they cannot but feel as an oppressive exertion of arbi- 
trary power, and as inconsistent with any principle of equity, honour, or good 
faith. 

I allude to the innovation which has been recently made— Heaven only 
knows by whom — in the regulation according pensions to the Widows of 
Officers; a grant originating in the beneficence of parliament, and which 
cannot be legally tampered with under a less authority. 

In a case quite recent, the widow of a gallant held officer, lately deceased, 
and whose person had been riddled with wounds in the coarse of the Pen- 
insular campaigns — was rec^uired to make oath, that her income, arising 
from private sources|did not exceed the amount of the pension applied for, 
bnd in default, her claim has been refused ! 

U. S. JouitN. No. 86, Jan. 1836. K 
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It is a common observation, that men will do that in a body, which as 
dividuals they would be utterly ashamed to avow : and I must submit, that, 
the subject I am upon furnishes precisely a case in point. Military men, 
to bo sure, have this advantage over their naval brethren -»when*the cup of 
tAeir disgust is'ilill, they .can seiL * 

But, Sir, do the Admiralty really intend to proceed on the principle laid 
down at the War-Office ? As may indeed be inferred from the tenor of their 
memorandum. — 

Widows may be allowed, &c. Ac. Ac. ; provided they sball appear to be proper 
objects of tlie public bounty, and not left in weafthy circum»tanf^s. 

Looking at the mass of uneasiness so vague a word must occasion, it 
would be a favour if their Lordships' sense of the term ‘ wealthy’ could 
be clearly defined. Do my Lords forego their retiring salaries on any such 
ground ? • 

Officers coming into tho service with open eyes can interpret the phrase 
as they may, but those who obtained commissions antecedent to the recent 
alterations, could not have regarded the pension appertaining to their rank 
hut as a vested right — as one of the elements which may fairly be supposed 
to have governed those who placed them in the profession — and as a due, 
guaranteed to them by the practice of ages. 

Might not the dash of an official pen take a similar liberty with the half- 
pay of the service, and upon a similar plea ? The only difference lying 
between a present, and ^post mortem robbery. 

One would suppose^ that even an indifferent member of the House, to whoso 
knowledge those facts should casually arrive, would be indignantly eager to 
call upon Government for explanation. Then how is the apathy of our pro- 
fessional members to be understood ? The rights of citizens are not merged 
in the obligations of the soldier and the sailor. My proposition then is, that 
if our natural guardians shall be found sleeping at their posts— if, during the 
ensuing session the subject is not brought forward with the seriousness it 
demands— no distant day be fixed for a meeting of the United Services — 
that the best law opinions betaken ak to the most eligible means of bringing 
actions against tho parties responsible — and that subscriptions be got up to 
sustain individuals aggrieved in such process. — In short, and to use the 
words of writers of romance, to make an appeal to the justice, the generosity, 
and th^ gratitude of the country. 

Should this course seem to promise little, or to border somewhat on the 
ridiculous, I shall suggest one certain advantage from mooting the subject— 
a knowledge of the grievance will be co-extensive with the circulation of 
your valuable publication — and instead of sacrificing health and life — officers, 
at least in * wealthy circumstances^ may consider the expediency of con- 
serving both. 1 am, Bir, &c., Libra. 

It has been determined that an expedition, under the competent com- 
mand of Captain James Ross, shall be forthwith dispatched to the aid of 
several whale ships from Hull and otlier northern ports, left blocked up 
by the ice in Davis’s Straits, the crews of these^ vessels amounting to 
between 500 and 600 men. The Admiralty have undertaken to pay 
and provision the necessary complement of seamen, who may volunteer 
ta man a vessel provided for this purpose by the owners and under- 
writera of ships employed in th^ fishery, and to supply her with stores 
and provisions for the crews beset in Davis’s Straits. The ship Cove of 
Hull has accordingly been tendered and has been commissioned by 
Captain Ross, to sail without delay. Two other vessels are to be dis- 
patched with the same view, when ready, in the course of the present 
month. Captain Humphrey of the Isabella, whiclij^inriie first north- 
western expeditioHi conveyed Captain Ross* and his uncle, and in the 
last rescued and brought them to England, but was unfortunately lost 
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in the ice last summer, accompanies the gallant Captain on this interest-^ 
ing occasion. We trust these intrepid men may not only succeed in the 
humane object directly contemplated, but that they may be enabled to 
prosecute to some definite result those geogra[>)iical investigations for 
the settlement of which Captain James Ross appears reserved. The 
following particulars respecting Captain Back are in point, and equally 
claim record from us : — 

At Rie meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held on Monday 
evening, the 14th uU., Sir John Barrow, the President, announced that the 
Council had awarded to Captain Back his Majesty's annual premium, placed 
at the disposal of the Society for geographical discovery. This award was 
inarlo on the simple and aflecting narrative of the intrepid traveller alone. 
He had travelled up a river 500 miles northward of the Great Slave Lake, 
and had there discovered land, which the Committee had no doubt to be tbo 
Continent of North America. He had found currents in this river bringing 
drift wood, which, from its easy ignition, proved to have been recently 
removed from the land, and corresponding exactly with the wood forced on 
the shores of the Mackenzie River. The sufferings of Capt. Buck and liis 
gallant companions exceeded almost the possibility of credence. They had 
been on one occasion within twenly*four hours of death by starvation, and 
sustained animation alone by devouring their own shoes. These dreadful 
privations had not, however, damped the generous ardour of Capt. Back,' 
who within the last few days had authorised him (Sit* Jolin Barrow) to offer 
his gratuitous services to rescue his 600 fellow-countrymen from the perilous 
situation on the shores of Greenland, where they were frozen in from the 
early approach of winter. In this, how’ever, he had been dnticipaied by a 
previous offer to the Admiralty of Capt. James Ross, whose gallantry and 
intrepidity could only be exceeded by his humanity and generosity. The 
prize to Capt. Back will he publicly presented to him at the next meeting of 
the Society on the 11th January. « 

The President has again been successful in a trial with a vessel of 
Captain Symonds's build, with wliicli formidable class of sailers she has 
on other occasions entered the lists witli results which we have detailed. 
On the 5th of November the flag>*ship sailed from Halifax in company 
with the Serpent, with the wind a little abaft tlie beam, and ran her out 
of sight in 12 hours ; the President reached Bermuda in 98 hotirs, the 
Serpent in nine days. On comparing the respective logs, it appeared 
that the former was sometimes going two or three knots faster than the 
latter with the same breeze. The President had a heavy gale of wind 
in the Gulp!) of St. Lawrence, under close-reefed topsails and reefed 
foresail, and beat up to an anchorage 25 miles, in the wind’s eye, in 
something less than nine hours. This fine man-of-war challenges a 
match with the redoubtable Vernon and Pique. The Racer comes home 
from Beniiuda for repairs, and the Vestal follows immediately by orders 
from the Admiralty. The Rainbow was expected every hour from 
Jamaica (our accounts are of the 28th of November), and the Cruizer 
was in sight from Halifax, The Thunder, surveying ship, was under- 
going repairs, amd the Serpent sailed the previous week for Nassau and 
the Havannah. On the arrival of the Rainbow the President was to 
proceed to the West Indies, 

We recently described the loss of the convict ship George IH.j and 
its consequences. • We have to add the melancholy fate of the Neva, 
conveying female convicts, with nearly similar results. That ship has 
behn totally wreckedbon a reef at the north point of King^s Island, at 
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the entrance of Bass’s Straits, and between 200 and 300 persons have 
perished, , As in the case of the George III., the report of the Com- 
mittee held at Launceston to inquire into the causes of this caitastrophe 
exonerates the .parties in charge from blame, and reports favourably of 
the fitness and finding of the vessel. The Committee attribute the loss 
of the ship to the power of the tide in the first instance, to the reef 
being improperly laid down, or to an erroneous opinion formed by the 
master and crew of their distance from the lana^ when the ship was 
hauled to the wind; or more probably the concurrent influence of 
several minute errors, which, united, have caused the dreadful catas- 
trophe. Premising that the reef was well known, and that the Neva 
was duly fotfnd in the means of accurate observation, we are inclined to 
ascribe the fault to her managers rather than to the ship, and are of 
opinion that in the great majority of cases similar results originate in a 
similar cause — a defect in our merchant-service imperiously demanding 
an early remedy. With regard to the description of vessels usually 
taken up for the convict service, it is in our power to bear personal tes- 
timony to their general superiority, the duty of inspecting the military 
guards embarked in charge of the convicts having for some years de- 
.volved upon us. Generally speaking they were remarkably fine vessels, 
with accommodatfoi\ for the convicts which put to shame our former 
experience on board the wretched colliers in which His Majesty’s troops, 
“ cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined,” were wont to be transported to the 
shores of the Peninsula or other lands, to fight for Old England. We 
can also attest the attention of the successive agents of transports at 
Deptford, Lieuts. Seymour and Bayley, to the state and equipment of 
these vessels. The following communication from a most competent 
quarter, upon the subject oi our present comments, speaks authorita- 
tively on the particular question of the sea-worthiness of the Neva, and 
coincides with our views both as to the general deficiency of the masters 
of merchant ships as navigators, and in the remedy proposed. The 
huddleal condition of the guard on board the Surrey, alluded to in the 
following letter, calls for tlie notice of the military authorities : — 

In treating of the melancholy wrecks of the George the Third and Neva 
convict ships, much stress has been laid, and many injudicious, I may add 
unjust, remarks made ujwn the owners, from the mere circumstance of 
both vessels having been of a certain age. Now, 1 cannot but consider that 
this is arguing on false premises, inasmuch as these unfortunate ships, it 
is well known, had undergone large and expensive repairs, almost amounting 
to rebuilding ; and that they were in a perfectly efficient state to perform 
the voyage upon which they were engaged. That such was their state the 
owners are must anxious* and will he ready to prove before any tribunal that 
may be appointed to investigate the circumstances of their loss. 

Had the vessels in question foundered in an open sea, some grounds 
might have existed tor the strong animadversions that have appeared, and 
for calling into question their soundness ; but the result to snips of one 
year old or twenty years, running upon a ridge of rocks, with a heavy sea, 
and under a press of canvass, will be much the same in both cases. 

It docs appear to me that the persons who have been most prominent in 
their remarks would have done themselves more credit, and the public a 
larger benefit, had tliey, instead of throwing all the onus on the vessels, 
considered and inquired a little further into the general character and 
qualitie.s of persons who are too .frequently appointed^ to ^command, and 
intrusted with the responsible chargee of lives and property. Without the 
slightest idea of conveying blame in the two cases under consideratiau, 
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being wholly ignorant of the circumstances under which they took place, 
I do assert (and the fact is notorious) that in many instances pf wrecks — 
I fear in a large proportion— blame does not so much attach to the quality 
of the ship as it does to the ignorant and incompetent persons who are too 
frequently appointed to the command. With some owners it is not so much 
a question who is the most trustworthy and deserving, but who will conduct 
the ship at the lowe&t scale of remuneration, ' 

It has long been considered singular, in a country like our own, possessing 
such an enormous mercantile marine, that some plan has not been devised 
for establishing a board, before whom all captains and officers of a certain 
grade should be compelled to appear and undergo a rigid examination, bolh 
as to competency and character, and without a certificate from which, no 
shif) should be cleared for sea. 1 believe some such plan has lOhg existed in 
Franco with manifest advantage; and if something of this nature was 
determined upon, the circumstances which we have now so constantly to 
deplore would be of rare occurrence, and the lives of our valuable seamen 
(losing sight of property) would not as now bo intrusted to men, very often 
of brutal nabits, and totally disqualified by want of education for such 
important trusts. Besides, the establishment of such a board would have 
another beneficial result; — it would raise the respectability of our mercan- 
tile marine, and induce many to enter the profession, who, from existing 
defects, are now deterred from so doing. This is the more to be desired, « 
now that that splendid sendee, the East India, has cea^ed»to exist, and when 
the opening in our Navy is of so limited an extent. 

Some strong remarks have been made relative to the ship Surrey in the 
Morning Herald, This vessel is of 460 tons ; her age, twenty-four years. 
She is now on her fourth voyage with convicts. If any thing can prove 
more than another the strength and good condition of this vessel, it is to be 
found in the circumstance of her having been driven from her anchors a 
month since on a reef of rocks in the Downs, during a tremendous gale, 
and having come off with trilling daihage. She was docked since, in his 
Majesty's Yard at Portsmouth, and found perfect in eondtitution, and 
without the slightest decay or any appearance of it. 

If blame attaches to Government, it is not in the mode of taking up vessels, 
which is by public tender, but to the shamefully crowded state in which 
they arc sent to sea. The accommodation for the troops is inferior in point 
of room to that of the convicts. The Surrey, this last voyage, had on board 
360 souls, affording little more space than a ton to each, besides an immense 
quantity of stores, &c. This is an evil that ought to be remedied. 

I am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, 

• A London Mbrchant. 

The communications addressed to us on the subject of the projected 
Hospital for Merchant Seamen are too voluminous for insertion, but the 
dei^gn has our best wishes, and is entitled to our strenuous advocacy. 
A meeting for promoting this object was recently held in the City, and 
was attended by many leading merchants and others interested in this 
Service, as well as by a number of •‘masters, mates, and seamen,*’ for 
whom, when “ aged, disabled, and decayed,” the establishment is de- 
signed. Sir John Franklin, the benevolent promoter of every plan for 
the benefil of his seafaring brethren, in whatever capacity, was pre- 
sent for the purpose of showing the meeting how warmly a naval 
officer could sympathize with the commercial marine, and of testifying 
from his own knowledge, how general that feeling was in tlie profession 
to which he had the honour to belong.” 

The unthrifty and impA>vident habits of the merchant seaman pecu- 
li§Lrly expose him to destitution in old age or disability, while the 
King’s sailor is more or less provided for, according to his service and 
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suffering, by the bounty and gratitude of his country. The mtention 
of the late meeting was to take the sense of an assembly of tbe parties 
interested to the cx}>ediency of providing against the evils iflluded to 
by the Cbtabiishment of* an Asylum for Merchant Seamen; an4 it ^as 
distinctly slated, with an independence of feeling highly commendable^ 
that, although they must of necessity depend upon a national grant or 
voluntary contributions for the building and land required for the pur- 
pose, the Institution should be maintained by themselves. Tlie prin- 
ciple of the proposition for founding an Hospital was adopted, and some 
dtbcussion took place as to the amount and mode of contribution by the 
masters, mates, and seamen, in due proportions, to its funds ; but it was 
deemed better that such details should be postponed, and that, when 
the general sense ot the large body composing the masters and mates 
had been taken upon them, the plan siiould be submitted to Parliament, 
there to be matured and sanctioned by law. It was stated by Captain 
Barber that the shipowners would purchase the land and build the 
Hospital. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Duke of Wellington closed his career 
— technically speaking — before Marlborough commenced his. Welling- 
*ton gained the battle of Waterloo at die age of forty-six. 

To the records of individual gallantry with which we seek opportuni- 
ties of gracing our pages, we have great pleasure in adding the name of 
Lieut. Hanmer B unbury, of the Thunderer. That vessel was under close- 
reefed topsails, in a stiff gale, and the night setting in, when a sailor was 
pitched off the yard-arm into the water, striking the ship’s side as he 
fell. Young Bunbury, ivho lost his right arm at Navarino, was on 
deck, and seeing the man fall, ran down into the gun-room, meaning to 
throw an arm-chair out of the window to the sailor, when he should 
come up astern. He knew him to be a good swimmer, and thought the 
chair \yould serve all purposes; but when he saw the man rise and 
splash about in a confused manner, he guessed at once that the blow 
had stunned him, and immediately, and iu cool blood, jumped in himself 
with the chair. When he rose he hooked the chair on the stump of his 
arm, and catching the seaman with his left band, there held him, while 
iminy heavy seas broke over them, till at length, one sea still lieavier 
dashed them asunder ; but by that time the man had recovered his 
senses, and struck out, till the boats came, and both were picked up. 
Lieutenant Bunbury is of a slight frame, and now but twenty-one 
years old. 

The expedition from Algiers against the Emir Abd-el-Kader, and his 
undisciplined Arabs lias been, of course, successful. Marshal Clause!, 
accompanied by the Duke of Orleans, marched to Mascara, forcing the 
passes, described as extremely difficult and well defended, and inflicting 
an estimated loss of 800 on the enemy, with but a comparatively trifling 
expenditure of life or limb on the side of the victors. What did they 
then ? Like the King of France, celebrated in the couplet, they 
“ marched back again,” bringing away the Jews on their croups, and 
burning the luckless mud- walled capital of the Emir. ^Our good neigh- 
bours require every now and then a little covp of this kind to feed t^ir 
martial vanity— Antwerp or Mascara, ’tis all the same. The presejit 
affair was truly French, both in its fort and its foible. The oflteers and 
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troops exhibited their customary gallantry and enthuiiasm, overcoming 
very serious difficulties created by the heavy rains, the nature of die 
country, and the want of provisions, the troops h.aving been for the last 
two days of their retrograde movement to Algiers, without meat or 
bread, so ill was the commissariat managed. Still the presence and 
gallant bearing of the Prince Royal had ils customary effect upon the 
French* soldiers, who, under such circumstances, know how to acquit 
themselves handsomely in the field. The Duke of Orleans and Marsiiid 
Clausel having advanced somewhat imprudently, considering the expe« 
rience of the latter, to reconnoitre^ without due support, would have got 
into* a serious scrape, but for tlie spirited dash by which they prevented 
their numerous opponents from seeing their advantage. In this mtlke the 
Duke of Orleans, who behaved with intrepidity, and is confessedly a fine 
fellow, was struck on the leg by a ball, which ricorhM from an adjoining 
wall, the enemy being close upon them. General Oudinot was wounded 
at the same time. 

A quoi bon this affair ? The Arabs are probably by this time again 
under the walls of Algiers, picking off the sentries posted outside. This 
conquest is only a thorn in the side of France — and so think all sensible 
Frenchmen«*-but the vanity of the majority is tickled by the possession, 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

At a General Court-martial held at Poonah, Bombay Presidency, Lieut^Golonel 
A. H. Dickbon, 40th regiment, was arraigned upon the undermentioned charges, 
preferred against him by JLieut.-Colonel Valiant of the same rigiment. 

Ist. In having, at Colaba, on or about t^e 29th of March, 1834, on no sufficient 
grounds, caused the long hair of a girl, Mary Walsh, to be cut off, and the said gitl, 
wUh her sister Catherine, from that day to be confined to the lines of the regiment 
for six months. 

2ndly. In having, at Colaba, on the 17th of April, 1834, caused two girls, named 
Mary Walsh and Anne Smith, to be fiogged in bis presence in the orderly-room by 
the schoolmaster with a horsewhip, and in hawing some days afterwards ebufined 
the said girls in a dark room at his, Lieiit.-Colonel Dickson's, quarter. 

.Srdly. In having at the same place, 22nd May, 1834, caused a girl, Sarah Mait- 
land, to be punished by receiving two dozen strokes with a cane on her hands, and 
again on the following day having her flogged in his presence by the schoolmaster 
on the bare posteriors severely viith a leather strap, and in having afterwards further 
punished the said Sarah Maitland, by parading her in the lines of the regiment with 
a placard on her back, on which the word ** liar ** was written in large characters, 
and by confining her to the lines from the 23rd of May until the 17th of Nov. 1834. 

4thly. In having, at the same place, between the 1st of January and tho 16th of 
Novoinber, 1834, on no suifirient grounds, and contrary to the regulations of the 
servive, ordered to be stopped from the undermentioned women and children of 
H.M.*8 40th the following sums, as fines for alleged misconduct 

Mrs. Violette, for Jau., 1834 • • • • 5 rs. 

— Boland, Feb. ... . .6 

— Boyde, ditto 6 

Cor *»•.•» 5 

Maitland, May, June, July, to 26th Aug. • • 19 3 1 

— Hynes, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct. . . 30 

— Cummings, August • • • • ,5 

Mary Walsh 2 

Anne Smith 2 

Teresa Hynes • . • • . • .12 

Thomas nynes * • * • • • • .12 

Mrs. Walsh • • • • ... 1 

Such conduct bein^ contrary to the Articles of War, and of a tendency to produce 
.discontent and dissatisfaction among the men of the regiment. 

• (Signed) T. VALiawr. 
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Additional Charges.-— 1st. For highly unofficer-like conduct in having, at Bom- 
bay, between the 1st of June and 15th November, acted contrary to the standing 
orders and regulations of H. M. 40th, by having irregularly introduced .a system of 
corporal punishrneut luto the girls’ school of the said regpment on his own authority, 
and without having previously obtained the consent of the senior Lieut.-Colonel of 
the regiment, although he was then present at Bombay. 

2iidly. Fur highly degrading and dishonourable conduct, unbecoming the charac- 
ter of an officer and a gentleman, in the following instances * 

1st. In having transmitted to the Military Secretary to his Excellency Che Com- 
mander-in-Chief a letter dated 9th December, 1834, and certain charges preferred 
by him against me, his immediate commanding officer, dated 11 th December, con- 
taining false, calumnious, and malicious assertions, highly injurious to my character 
and that of my son, Lieut. T. J. Valiant of li.M. 40th. 

2Qdly. In having wilfully and knowingly given false testimony on oath befbre a 
General Court-martial, holdeu at Bombay, on the 19th of January, 1835, and con- 
tinued by adjournment until the 12th of February, 1835, by deposing on the third 
day’s trial that I had entered a Court of Inquiry, held at Colaba by my orders, on 
the 18th of November, 1834, while it was closed in secret deliberation, and that I 
remained there, apparently addressing the President or some of the members, until 
it was re-opened ; whereas the said Court of Inquiry was open, and attended by seve- 
ral officers when 1 entered it, and 1 never was at any time within the said Court 
while it was closed and m secret deliberation. 

(Signed) T. Valiant, Senior Lt.-Col. H.M. 40th. 

The Court haying maturely weighed and considered all that had been brought for- 
ward on the prosecy tioii, together with what had been adduced in the defence, came 
to the following opinioh : — 

On the 1st inst. of the Ist Charge, the Court is of opinion that the prisoner, Lt.- 
Col. A. H. Dickson, of II.M. 40th, is guilty of irregular, but not of highly irregular 
and oppressive conduct as Commanding Officer of H.M. 40th. 

2nd lust., 1st Charge. — ^The Court is of opinion that the prisoner, Lieut.-Col. A.H. 
Dickson, did cause two girls, named Maty Walsh and Anne Smith, to be punished 
with a horsewhip in the orderly-room of U.M. 40th, and also to be confined in dark- 
ened rooms at his quarters, which conduct they consider to be irregular, but not 
highly irregular and oppressive, as stated m the charge. 

3r(i inst., 1st Charge.— The Court acquits the prisoner of causing a gitl named 
Sarah Maitland to bo punished by receiving two dozen lashes with a oaue on her 
hand ; but although it does not consider the punishment inflicted on the following 
day to have been one of unusual severity, it deems tbe conduct of Lieut-Col. A. 11. 
DicksOii on the whole, as relating to the latter part of this instance of the charge, to 
have been irregular and oppressive. 

4th inst., 1st Charge. — ^'Phe Court acquits the piisoner, Lieut-Col. A. H. Dickson, 
of dll culpability in the seveial stoppages therein enumerated, with the exception of 
that from Mrs. Walsh of r. 1., which appears to have been on insufficient giounds, 
and is therefore irregular. 

In the above acquittal, the Court includes the case of Hynes and her two children, 
firom whom 54 rupees were stopped, and afterwards repaid, no evidence having been 
brought liefore it as to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the groimds on which this 
stoppage was made. 

1st Additional Charge.— The Court is of opinion that tbe prisoner is not guilty, 
and does therefore acquit him, 

Ist inst., 2nd Additional Charge* — ^The Court is of opinion that the prisoner is 
guilty of the same. 

2nd inst., 2iid Additional Ghaige**— The Court is of opinion that the prisoner is 
guilty of the same. 

The Court having found the prisoner guilty to the extent above specified, of the 
charges preferred against him, in breach of the articles of war in such cases made 
and provided, does therefore adjudge him, the said Lieut-Col. A. H. Dickson, to be 
dismissed H.M. service. 

(Signed) R. W* O’Callaqban, 

Madras, 4th June, 1835. Lt.-Gen. Com. H.M.F. in India. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in the General Order Book, and to be read at 
the head of every regiment in H.M.S. in India. ^ 
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1836.] 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON IsT JAN., 1836. 


[Where {wo plecea are mentioned^ the laet-named U that at which the Pepdti of the RegU* 

are etationed.] 


let Life Giiarda— Regent's Park. 

•Sd do.~Hyde Park. . 

Royal Horae Guardo— Windsor, 
lat Dragoon Guards — Birmingham* 

Sd do.-^Dublin. 

8d do.— Longford. 

4th do.— Brighton. 

5th do.— Edinburgh. 

6th do.— York. 

7tli do. — Dublin. 

1st Dragoons— Newbridge. 

Sdho. — Leeds. 

3d do.— Cork. 

4tU do. — Bombay, 

6th do. — Ipswich. 

7th Husskrs — Nottingham. 

8th do,— Hounslow, 
dth Lancers— Coventry. 

10th Hussars— Glasgow. 

11th Light Dragoons— Bengal. 

12th Lancers— Dorchester. 

13th Light Dragoons— Madras, 
llth do. — Longford. 

16th Hussars — Gahir. 

16th Lancers— Bengal. 

17th do.— Manchester. 

Gienadier Guards [1st batt.]— Dublin. 

Do. 1 2d battalion] — The Tower. 

1)0. [3d battalion] — Knightsbridge. 
Coldstream Guards [Ut batt.] — Wellington B. 
Do. f2d battalion] — Brighton and Windsor, 
Sc. Fusil. Guards [1st batt.]— Portmau B. 

Do. f2d batUHon] — .St. George’s B. 

Isi Foot [1st batt.] — W. Indies, ord.hon) } Ca8< 
Do. [2d battalion]— Enniskillen. [tlebar. 
2d do. — Bombay } Chatham, 
dd do. — Bengal j Chatham. 

4tli do. — New South Wales; Chatham. 

5th do.— Malta j Dover, 
dth do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

7th do. — Malta; Gosport. 

8th do 7 ->Jamaicn ; Buttevant. 

8th do. — Mauritius, ord. to Bengal; Chatham. 
10th do.— Ionian Isles ; Brecon. 

Util do. — Ionian Isles ; Waterford. 
iSth do. — Dublin, 

)3thdo. — Bengal; Chatham. 

I4th do.— Cork, for West ladies ; Dublin. 
15th do.— Canada ; Armagh, 

16th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

17th do.— N.S. Wales; Chatham. 
i8th do. — Birr. 

19th do.— West Indies ; Stockport. 

SOth do. — Bombay ; Chatham. 

Slst do.— Van Diemen's Land ; Chatham. 
S2ddo. — Jamaica; Hull. 

SSd^o.— M anchester. 

24th do. — Canada ; Cork. 

S5th do.— W. Indies, ord. home ; Newbridge. 
26lh do.— BAigal ; Chatham. 

27th do. — Cape of G. Hope; Nenagh. 

28th do.— N.8. Wales ; Chatham. 

29th do.— Rfauritius ; Tralee. 

30th do.— Bermuda ; Limerick. 

31st do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

82d do.-^anada ; Plymouth., 

33d do.— Newry* 

34ih do.— America. 

35th do.— Fermoy. 

36th do.— W. Indies ; Plymouth. 

37th do.— Jamaica; PlymouUi. 

38th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 


39ih Foot— Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay; Chatham* 

4 Lst do.— M udras ; Chatham . 

42d do'.— Ionian Isles; Fort George* 

43d do.— America ; Clonmel. 

44tli do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

45th do. — Madras; Chatham* 

46th do.— Belfast. 

47th do.— Gibraltar ; Castlebar. 

48th do. — Weedou. 

49th do. — Bengal; Chatham, 

50th do.— New South Wales^ Chatham* 

5l8t do. — Dublin. 

52d do. — Athioue. 

53d do. — Malta ; Fermoy. 

54th do.— Aladras ; Chatham. 

55th do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

56th do.— Jamaica; Sunderland. 

57th do. — Madras ; Chatham. 

58tlk do.— Ceylon; Plymouth. 

&9th do. — Gibraltar ; Portsmouth. 

60tbdo. [lst batt.] — Malta; Newoaatle. 

Do. [2d batt.]— Cork, ord. Gib.; Clare Castle. 
61st do.— Ceylon ; Gosport. 

62d do. — Madras; Chatham. * 

63d do.— Madras; Chpthain. 

64th do. — Jamaied; Stirling. 

65th do.— W. Indies; Chatham. 

G6thdo. — Canada; Plymouth, 

67th do. — W. Indies; Fermoy. 

68th do. — Gibraltar; Portsmouth. 

6dth do.— W. Indies ; Sheeriiess. 

76th do.— Gibraltar ; Portsmouth. 

7Ut do.— Edinburgh. 

72d do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Londonderry. 
73d do.— Ionian Isles ; Naas. 

74th do.— West Indies; Omagh. 

75th do.— Cape of Good Hope; Buttevant. 
76th do.— W. Indies ; Paisley. 

77th do.— Liverpool. 

78th do. — Ceylon ; Galway. 

79th do. — Canada; Aberdeen. 

8Uth do. — Chatham, ord. for N. S. Wales. 

8Ibt do. — Kilkenny. * 

82d do.— hlulliiigar. 

83d do.— America ; Boyle. 

84th do.— Jamaica; Youghall. 

85th do.— Dublin. 

86th do.— W. Indies; Cashel. 

87th do. — Mauiitius; Chatham. 

88th do. — Ionian Isles ; Kinsale. 

80th do.— West Indies ; Drogheda. 

90th do. — Plym., under ord. for Ceylon ; Cork. 
9l8t do.— 3t. Helena; Newbridge. 

92d do.— Gibraltar, ord. for Malta ; Perth* 
93d do. — Dublin. 

94th do. — Limerick. 

95th do. — Tempiemore. 

96th do. — Edinburgh. 

97th do. — Ceylon, ord. home ; Portsmouth. 
98th do.— C.of O.H.; Devonport; Ord. Home. 
99th do.— Mauritius; Gosport. 

Rifle Brig. [Ibt batt.]— America ; Jereey. 

Do. [2d battalion]— Ionian Isles ; Guernsey. 
Royal Staff Corps— Hythe. 

1st West India Regiment— Trinidad, &c. 

Sd do.— New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment— Cevl on. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope, 
Royal African Colonial Corps— Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newfd, Veteran Comp.— Newfd, 

Royal Malta Fencibles— Malu. 


[Tbit Document being^repared foccluslveiy for the U. S. Journal, were^hest that, if borrowed, 
its source may be acknowledged.] 



STATIONS OP TUB ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IsT JAN., 1836 , 


Actspon. 2(i. Ccipt Lurd Edward Russell* South 
America. 

AStna, sur. v. 6* Capt. A T. K. Vidal, Goa&t of 
Africa. 

Afiiran, st. v. Lieui J. West, Meditorrariean. 
Alban, st. V. Lieut C.T. Hill , MediteriMne.ui. 
Al^'i'niic, 10, Lieut. W, S. Thomas, East Iiulies. 
AuUioin.ichc,28, Capt. 11. D, ('hads, C.U. Eu&t 
Indies. 

Astnea, 6, Capt. J. Cla\ell, Falmouth. 

Baihani, 50, Capt. A. L. Curry. Metiiterranoan. 
Rasilibk,6,ketch,Lieut.G.G.M4C(lonaid,S.Anicr, 
Reacon, 8,bur. v.Xom. It. Copelaml, Meditar. 
Beadle, 10, Cum. K. Fitzroy, South America. 
Behidera, 4:2, Capt. C.B. Strouj?, West Indies. 
Bermuda, vucht. Cant. Sup. Sir T. Usher, Kt. 

C.B. iC.C.H. Bermuda. 

Blonde, 46, ('apt F. Mason, C.B. SonihAmerica. 
Britannia, 120. Adm. Sir Thus. Vi illiams.G.C.B.j 
Capt. E.ll. Williams, Portsmouth. 
Biitomurt, 10, Lieut.W.II.Quin.Coabt of Africa. 

Bu/z.ird, 10, Lieut. , Coast of Ahica. 

Caledonia, 120, Vice- Admiral Sir Joslas Kowley, 
Bt. K.C.B.iCcipt.G.ll.Martin.C: B.,Mcdiier. 
Cameleon, 10, Lieut. .T, Bratlley, Falmouth. 
Xanopns, 84, Capt. Hon. J. Percy, C.B. Mediter. 
Ua8tor,36. Capt. Rt Hou. Lord J. Uay, particu 
lar service. * « 

Ceylon, 2, Lieut J.O.M‘Ken«e,rec.ship, Malta, 
Champion, Id, Com. R. Fair, K.ll., S. America 
Charyudi8,3, lacutS. Ati*rcpr,Cciastof Afiic.i. 
Chatham, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir J. A. Gordon, 
K.C.B. Chatham. 

Childers,.40, Com. Hou. H. Keppol, Meditor. 
Cleopatra, 26, Capt. Hon. G. Grey, S. America, 
Clio, 16, Com. W. Richardson, Mediterranean. 
Cockatrice, 6, Lieut W, L, Rees, S, America* 
Cockhurn, 1, Lieut C. Holbrook, Kingston, 
Lake Ontario. 

Columbine, 18, Com.T, Hend^sou, Mediter. 
Conius, 18, Com. W. P. Hamilton, W. ladies. 
Conflance, bt, v. 2, Lieut. J. M. Waugh, Medi- 
terranoan. 

Cove, Capt. 3. C, Ross, particular sonico. 
Cruizer, iS.Com. W, A. WiliU, W, Judies. 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. K. Norcotl, (Joast of Africa. 
l>ee, St. V. 4, Com. W. Ramsay, W. Indies, 
Delight, 10, Lieut J. Mooje {b)t Chatham 
Dublin, 50, Hear- Adm, Sir G. £. Ilamond, Bart, 
K.C.B., Capt G.W.Wilies, C.B., S. America. 
Edinburgh, 74, Capt. J. R. Uacies, Medilcr. 
Eud\miou, 50, Capt. Sir S. Robeits, Kt. C.B. 
IVfeditcrraueaa. 

Espoir, l0,Li(Mit. C. W. Riley, Falmouth, 
Excellent, 76, Capt. T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, sch. Lieut G. Rose, Coast of 
Africa, 

Farountc, 18, Com. O.R.Mundy, Mediterranean, 
Firefly, st. v. Lieut. T. BaldocK, Falmouth.^ 
Flamer, at. v. Lieut. J. M. Potbury, W. Indies. 
Forester, 3, Lieut G. G. Miall. Coast of Africa, 
Forte, 44, Capt. W. (>. Pell, West Indies. 
Gannet, 16. (Jom. J. B. Maxuell, West Indies. 
GrilTon, 3, Lieut. J. £. Parlby, coast of Africa. 
Harrier, 18, Com. W. H. H. Corew, S. Ameiica. 
Hastings, 74, Hear-Admir.al Sir W. H. Gage, 
G.C. H., Capt H. SliilTner, Lisbon. 
Hermes, st. v. Lieut. W. S. Blount, Woolwich. 
Hornet, 6, Lieut F. R. Coghlan, South Ameiica. 
Howe, 120, Vice- Adm. Hon. C. E. Fleeming, 
Capt. A. Ellice, Sbeemess. 

Hyacinth, 18, Com. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indietf. 
Jaseur, 16, Com. J. Hackett, Mediterranean. 
Jupiter, 38, Capt. Hoti. F. W. Grey, £. ladies. 
T 4 ark. 4, sur. v. Lieut. E. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Larne, 18, Com. W. S. Smith, West Indies. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. G. Bosanquet, Plymouth* 
Lynx, 3, Lieut, H. V. Huntley, Coast of Africa. 


Megieienne, 24, Capt. G. W. St. John Mildmay, 
Lislion. 

Magniflceiit, 4, Lieut. J. Paget, Jamaica. 
Malabar. 74, Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, C.B. 

K.C.H , Mediterranean. 

Ma‘.tiir,6, siir.v. Lleut.T G raves, Mediterrauean. 
Medea, bt. v. Com. H. T. Austin, Mediter. 
Meteor, st. v. Lieut. G, W. Smith, W. Indies. 
Nautilus, 10, Lieut. W. Cruoko, Lmbon. 

Nimrod, 20, Cum, J. Ffiioer, W. Indies. 

Noith Star, 28, Capt.O.V.Haruourt,S. America. 
Oresteb, id, (Jom. 11. J. Codiington, Mediter, 
Pe.iil, 20, ('om. li. Nurse, pariieulur service 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. Popham, Coast of Africa. 
Ph.TuK, bt v. Com. W. 11. Henderson, Lisbon.* 
Pickle. 5. Lieut. A. G. Biilman. W. Indies. 

Pike. 12, Lieut. (Jom. A. Brooking, W. Indies. 
Pluto, bt. v Lieut. J. Duini, parlieular service. 
PI} niuuth, yacht, Capt. Sup. C. B. 11. Ross, C.B. 
PI} mouth. 

Portland, 52, Capt. D. I’riee, Mediterranean. 
Poitbniouth. yacht, Adm. Sup. Sir F. i..Maitlandf 
K.(J.B. Lieut. W. M'llwaine, Portsmouth, 
Prcbidcnt, 52, Vice-Adtn. Sir Geo. Cockbmu, 
G.C.B.; Capt. Jas. Scott, N. American and 
W. India Station. 

Prince Regent, yacht, Capt. G. Tobin, C. B., 
Deptfoid. 

Pylades, 18, Com. W. L. Castles, Coast of Africa 
Quail, 4, Lieut. P. Bisson, PI} mouth. 

Raceliorse, 18, Cum. Sir J. E. Home, Bt, West 
Indies. 

Racer, 16, Com. J. Hope, Shcerness. 

Rainbow, 28, C’apt. T. Bennett, West Indies. 
Raleigh, 16, Com. M. Quiu, East ludms* 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. F. Patten, S. Ameiica. 
Ratllcbiiake, 28, Capt. W. Hobson, E. lttdie.s. 
Raven, sur. v. 4, Lieut. G. A. Bedford, (L of Africa. 
Reseiige, 78, Capt. W. Elliott, C.B, K.C.H., 
Mediteuauenn. 

Ringdove, 16, Com. W, F. Lapidgo. Lisbon. 
Kudiic}, 92, Capt. Uyde Parker, Mediter. 

RoUa, iO, Lieut. F.II, H.Glasbe, Coast of Africa. 
Rosts IS. Com. W. Barrow, Kabl Indies. 

Ro\er, IS, Cora. Clms.Kden, South America. 
Ro}al Adelaide, 104, Adm. Sir W. Hargood. 

G.C.B , G.C.I1. ; Capt. G.T. F,ilcon. l*l}m 
Ko}dl (ieurge, }aeht, Capt, Rt. Hon. Lord A. 

Fitzclareuco, G.C.H. Port&mouth. 
Ro}alSo\eiuigii, yacht, Capt. Sup SirC.Bullen, 
C.B. K.C.H.. Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. C. A. Barlow, Plymouth. 
Rubbell.74, Capt. Sir W. U. DUlon, K.C.H.. 
Lisbon. 

Sapphire, 28, Capt, R. F. Rowley, Meditcrraii. 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. T, 1^. Le ILanly, Lisbon. 
Satellite, 18, Com. R. Smart, K.H., 8. America, 
Savage, 10, Lieut. R. Luney, Lisbon, ^ 
Scout, 15, Corn. R. Cruigie. Sheerness. 

Scorpiou, 10, Lieut. N. Robilliaid, Falmouth. 
Sc}lla, 16, Com. E, J. Carpenter, West Indies. 
Se.iflower, 4, Lieut. J. Ruche, Portsmouth. 
Seipt'nt, 16, Com. E. Nepean. West Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. S. II. Usslier, anting. West 
ladies. 

Sn.iku, 16, Com. R. L. Warren, W. Indies. 
Sparrowhawk, 16, Com. C. Pearson, S. America. 
Speedy, 8, Lieut. J. Douglas, Sheeruess. 

Spider, 6, Lieut. J. O’Reilly (a) Chatham. 
Spitfire, st. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, Woolwich. 
Starling, sur. v. Lieut. H. Kellett, S. Ameiica. 
Sulphur, sur v. C^t.T. W. Bcechoy, S. America 
Talbot, 28, Capt. F. W. Pennell, S. America, 
Tartarub, st. v. Lieut, tl, James, Woolwich. 
Thalia, 40, Rear-Admpil P. CainpbeU, C.B, j 
Cant. H. Wauchope, Cape of 0(»d Hope 
and Coast of Africa. 

Thunder, sur.v. Com, B. Owen, West Indies. 
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Thundorer, 84, CSapt. W. F. Wise, C.B. Mediter* 
Tribune, 24, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Trineiilo, 16, Cum. II. J. Puget, acting. Coast of 
Africa. • 

Tweed. 20, Com. T. Maitland, Lisbon. 

Tyne, 28, Cuut. Vii>c. Ingestrie, C. li., Mediter. 
Vernon, 50, Capt. J. M'Kerlie. Medit. 

VOstal, 26, Capt. W. Jones, We-st Indies. 

Victor, 16, Com. K. Cro/.ier, East Indies. 

Viper, 6. Lieut. L. A. Robinson, Li.sbon. 
Volnge, 28^ Capt. P. Riohaids, Mediter. 
Wanderer, 16, Com. T. Dilko, part, service. 
Wasp, 16, Com, J. S. Foreman, West Indies. 


Water Wltcli, 10, Lieut. 3 , Adami (&), part. 

service. • 

Willitunand Mary, yacht, Capt. Sir S. Waneu, 
C.H. K.C.H. Woolwich. 

’Winchester, 52, Rear<Adnijral the Hon. Sir T. 
U. Capol,* K.C.R., Captain £. Sparshoit, 
K. H.. East ImUes. 

Wolf, 18, Com. K. Stanley, East Indies. 

Zebra, 10, Cum. ll.C M.Crea, East Indies. 

VKUi OUT OF OOHMISSION. 

Carton, st. v. Woolwich. 

Fairy, sur. v. 10, Woolw ich» 

Investigator, sur.v. Woolwich. 

Stag, 46, Plymuutli. 


ST.OOFS or WAS COMUXSSXONK1> AS PACKETS. 


Ariseis, Lieut. John Downey. 
Ei'lip4c, Lieut. W. Fmresier. 
GoldUiU'h. Liont. Edw. (’oilier 
Lapwing. Lieut. G. B. Forster. 
Linnet, Lieut. W. Dow riey. 

Lyra, Ideut. Jas. St. John. 
Mutine, Lieut. Richard Pawle. 
Hightingalti, Lieut (4. Fortcscuc. 
Opossum, Lieut. Robt. Peter. 
Pandora, Lieut. W, P, Crolce. 
Pigeon, Lieut. J. Harvey. 


Plover, Lieut. William Luee. 

Ranger, Ideut. J. 11. Turner. 

Reindeer, I.ieiit. H.P. Dickon. 

Kemird, Lieut. Geo. Dunsford. 

Seagull, Lieut. J. Parsons. 

Sheldruke, Lieut. A. R. I,. Passingham* 
Skylark. Lunit C. P. Ladd. 

Spey, liieut. Rob. H. James. 

Star, Lieut. J. Binney. 

Swallow, Lieut. Smyth Griflith. 

Tyrian, Lieut. Ed. Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To BE C.\PTAXNa. 

Peter M'Quhae. 

James Burney. 

To RE CoMMAWDEBS. 

W. A. Willis. 

John Grant. 

The Hon. B. C. F. P. Cary, 
Tore Lieutenams. 

G. A. Seymour, 

Jacob .Sdnkey. 

J.C. Prevost. 

H. S. Hunt. 

EraRinus Oramauey. 

G. C. Stovin. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

CAFfAlN. 

J. C. Russ Covo. 


COUMANDERS. 

E.*II. Scott Rodney 

K. Craigie Scout. 

W. A, Willpi (act.) Craizer. 

Lxeutemants. 


A. W. Jenningham Excellent 

J. H.E. lugledue Ditto. 

C. O. Hayes (sup.) Hastings. 

J. M. Mottley .Tweed.' 


NAVY. 


G. Vincent (sup.) ...... 

N. II. Pipon (ilo.) 

E. G. Fibhbouriie (do.), . 

.President. 

.Ditto. 

.Thalia. 

11. Cnr\ton (do.) 

.Ditto 

.LT.C.'ildwdl 

.Rodney. 

G. Ramsay 

.Ditto. 

J. Douglas... 

.Speeily Pocket 

G. A. Bedford 

.Raven. 

C. G. Butler 

. Coast Guard. 

T. F. Buch 

.Scout, 

('. B. D. Acland 

.Ditto. ^ 

W. J. Collina 

.Sulphur.* 

Masiebb. 

A. W. Quinlan 

. Sulphur. 

J. C. Giles,.... ........ 

.Kndymiou. 

T. Hicliordsoii (act.). . . . 

.Scout. 

SUBOEON. 

J. Coultor 

.Aetna. 

II. H. Broun 

. Scout. 

R. W. Humphrey 

.Cove. 

Assistamt-Surokons. 

E. II. Woale (sup.) .... 

. Britannia. 

J. 0. Goodridge 

. Starling. 

R. R. Risk 

.Volagc. 

J. Buriow 

. Ravmi. 

R. E. Muhtard ......... 

, Spoedy. 

J. Clarke 

./Etna. 

T. Colo 

.Scout. 

PUBSE&S. 

B, Heather 

.Sulphur. 

£. Rowe 

.Scout. 


WAR-OFFICB. Nov. 24. 

2nd Regt. Life Guards.— F. E. Freke, Ckmt., 
to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut, by purch. vice 
Heniheoto. who retires. 

8th Foot.-oU. Hill, GenU to be Bus. by purch. 
vice Bewes, app. to 83th. • • 

24lU Foot.— Capt. 11. D. Townshend to be 
Major, without purch. viqe Kelly, due. } Lieut. 
1). Kfley to be O^pt. vice Townshend; Ensign 


ARMY. 

J. M. Mason to be Lieut, vice Riley} Serj. 
Major F. Haviland, from 2nd Drag. Gukrda, to 
bo Ens. vice Mason. 

26th Foot. — Ens. 11* Edgar to be Lieut, by 
purch, vice fiourehier, whose promotion has not 
taken place; W. Betts, Gent., to be Ens. with* 
out purch. vice Edgar. 

Sist Ft ot. — Major S. Bolton to be Lieut.-Col 
by purch. vice Macdonald, who xetires; Capt. 
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PKOMOTtONS Ant 

T. Skioiler to be Major, by pnroIuTice Dolton; 
Liettt. n. L. McGhee to be Oapt. b> purcli. vice 
Skinner; Ens. H. D. Chumbortaine to be Lient. 
by purch. vice M‘Gbee^ G. Frend. Oont.| to be 
Ensign, by ptnch. vice Chamberlalne. 

61st Foot.— Liout.w, Jones to be Cant, by 
puicli. vice Lewes, wlio retires; Gns. G. Hark« 
ness to he Lieut, by imrch. vice Jones; II. G. 
Ifurmc&tcr, Gent., to be Ensign by purch. mco 
IL irkness. 

Sdtii Foot.-'Ens. G. C. Dickson to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Ramsay, who retires; Eus. C. E. 
Beues. from 6th. to be Ensign, vice Dick<40u. 

86th Foot. — Cant J. Dickson.from h.p. unait. 
to be Ctipt. \ice Bre\ct-Major O. Gibson, who 
cxeiianges, roc. dilf, 

83rd Foot.-— Lieut. O. E. Aylmer to be Cant, 
by purch, vice *Lunt. who retires; Ens. W.B, 
Ainbliuto bo Lieut, by puich. vice Aylmer; C. 
H. Gordon, Gent, to be Ens by purch. vice 
Amslic. 

Brevet— Capt. $. Dowbigglo, 52nd Foot, to 
be Major in the Armv. 

Memorandum.— The half-pay of the un'ier- 
xnentioned officers have been cancelled fiom the 
84th inst., inclusive, they having accepted a 
commuted allowance. — Lieut C. T. Hall, h.p. 
35th FViot; Lieut. W. Tylei, h p. 2iid Gai risen 
Battalion. 

WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 27. * 

lOtli Light Diugoons.i -A-j-iist -Siirg. W. Stew, 
art, from 74th Foot, to be Asbist.-Surg. vice 
Goodwin, appointed to the 1st Life Guaids. 

3rd Foot. — Ens 15. M. v’larKe, to be Lieut, 
without purch vice l.onsdale, dec.; Ens. D. F. 
Ixmgworth, fiom 33id, to bo Lieut by purch. 
vice Dalton, who retires; Gent, Cadet Octa- 
vios II. S. Sc. G. Anson, Arom the R.M.C. to bo 
Elis, vice Clarke. 

4th Foot— Lieut. J. Hilton. from 8th. to be 
Lieut vice Wulseley, whoexcli. 

8th Foot. — Lieut. C. W. >4 ulseley, from 4tb, 
to be Lieut, vice Hilton, who exch. 

20th Foot — Licut R. Barker to be Capt. with- 
out purch. vice Oakley, dec.; Ena. F. F. Jan- 
vrm to be Lieut, vice Buikei ; (vent. Cadet J. 

B. Sharpe. Irom the R M.C. to be Ens. vice 
Janvrin. 

33rd F'oot. — E. A. Milman, Gent., to be Ens. 
by purch. vice Longworth, prom, in the 3rd. ^ 

4Dth Foot. — Lieut. A. G. Sidney to be Capt, 
without puich. VICO Eroan, dec.; Ens. J. Jer- 
iiiugham to be Lient. vice Sidlcy ; Lieut. G. R. 
Osborn, from h.p. Ln.itt. to be Lieut, vice 
Moore, dee. ; Gent. Cadet E. U. Piiestley, from 
the R.M.C. to be Ens. vice Jcrningliara. 

50th Foot.— Stall Asbist.-Siug. A. Graydou, 
M.D., to be Assist. Siirg. vico (vuUiver, whose 
appointment lias not taken place. 

53id Foot.— Gent. Cadet W. R. Mansfield, 
from the H.M.C., to be Em». without purch. vice 
Douglas, dec. 

55th Foot — Lieut. A. O'Leaiy, from 31st. to 
be Capt. without purch. vice Batty, dec. 

62nd Foot.— Ens. W. Guy to be Adjt. vice 
Gwynne, piom. 

C3rd Foot.— Lieut, P P. Neville, from 26th, to 
be Capt vice Wilsoft. dec. 

65th Foot.— Ens. C. P. Bullock, to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Elliot, who retires; 8t. Leger 
Barry. Gent., to be Eus. by parch, vice Bullock, 

74th Foot.— StttlT-Asaist.- burg. J. Kirby to be 
Assist'Surg. vice Stewart, appointed to 10th 
Light Dragoons. 

Hospital Staff.— A, E. Campbell, M.D., to be 
Assist'Surg. to the Forces, vico Kirby, ap- 
pointed to 74th. 

WAR-OP?jlCBjDec.4. 

find Dragoon Guards.- Ens. Francis Havi- 
land, fiom Uie 24th Foot, to be Cornet, without 
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poKh. vice the Earl of Roscommon, ret.; Cor- 
net F. Haviland to be Adjt. vice Ijeigh, who 
resigns the Adjutancy only; Snrg. J.Liglitbody, 
from the 80th Foot, to be Surg, vico J. Hately, 
ret. upon h p. 

6th Dragoons.— Stafr-A8sist.-Sttrg. F, M^Crac, 
M.D., to be Assisk-Surg. vice W. Knot, reUied 
upon h p. * 

2nd Foot.— Ens. St. George H, Stock to be 
Lieutenant by purch, vice Cuthbert, ret.; U. W. 
Stisted, Gent, to be Ens. by purch, vioj Stock, 

2Ut Foot.— Major J. C. Hope, fiom the Rifle 
Brigade, to be Lieut.-Colonel by purch. vice 
Leahy, ret, 

24tli Foot. — Ens. E. C. Moore, from the 53rd, 
to be Eus. vice Haviland, app. to the find Dra- 
goon Guards. 

41st Foot.— Eus. F. O. Datvall to be Lieut, 
without purch. vice Lauiie, dec.; Ens. 11. 
Dow nes to be Lieut, without purch. vice Dyer, 
dec. ; Ens. A. Carden to be Lieut by puich. 
vice Darvall, wliose promotion by purch. has 
not taken place ; F5ns. R B. Holmes, firum the 
h.p. of the 14th, to be Ens. vice Caideu; Ens. 
11. S. Napier, from the h.p. of the 12th, to be 
Ens. vice Downes. 

45th F'oot — Fns. R. Spring to be Lieut, tiy 
purch vice OslKun, let: Sorj.-Majur M. Nelson, 
from the find Drags, to be Ens. by purch. vice 
Spring. 

52nd Foot. — Lieut. C. W, Foiester, to be Capt. 
by puich vice Dowbiggiu, ret.; Eu:». Hon. W. 
Arbuthnot to be Lieut, by pinch, vice Foiester; 
R. F laud Giifuid to be Eus. by pinch, vice 
Arbuthnot. 

53id Foot — Gent (''adet C. Lempiiere. from 
the HI. Mil. Coll, to be Ens. by purch. vice 
Mooie, app. to the S4th. 

59th F'oot —Lieut. W. II. Sampson to bo Capt. 
without purch. vice Cow tier. dec. ; Lieut. R. G. 
Davidson, tiom the h.p. Unatt to bo Lieut vico 
Sampson. 

65tU Foot — Ens. W. P. Young to be Lieut by 
purch. vice Bullock, whoso piomotion has nut 
tiken pl.ice. 

69th Foot —Capt. W. N. HiU to be Major by 
purch. vice Lord G. Bcntinck, ret.; Lieut. J. D, 
O’Brien, ftom the 17tb, to be Capt by puich, 
vice mil. 

80ih Foot.— A88ist.>Surg. J, Ewing to bo Surg. 
vice Ligbtbody, app. to tiio 2nd Drag. Guards; 
Staff- Assist. Sing. J. Reid to be Assivt-Suig. 
vice EwiiJg. 

86th Foot.— Lieut J, B. Pearson to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Gibaon, ict ; Ens. J. Edwards to 
be Lieut, by purch. vice Pcaison; H. C. Ca&li, 
Gent, to be Eus. by puich. vice Edwards. 

Rifle Brigade.— ('apt C. L. Boiieau to be 
Major bypuTcb. vice Hope, promoted in the 
filst Foot; Lieut. J. Dolphin to be Capt. by 
imrch. vice Botleau ; Sec. Lieut. W. H. Fiaiik- 
laud to be F'irst Lieut, by purch. vice Dolphin; 
11.0. Bowles. Gent, to be Sec. Lieut, by imrch. 
vice Frniikland. 

Hospital Staff. — To be A6sist.-Sargeons to the 
Forces: P. Robertson, Gent, vide M'Crae, app. 
to the 6th Drags. ; J.D. M'Deai mid, Gent, vice 
Atkins, res.; H. K, Kynoch, Gent, vico Reid, 
app. to tho 80th Foot. 

• 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec, 8, 

Corjis of Royal Engineers.— Second Capt P. 
Yule to be Capt. vice Kitsou, dec.; First Lieut. 
C. Burt to be Second ('apt. vice Yule ; Sccon I 
Lient. G. H. Hutchinson to be First Lieut vice 

Burt 

WAR-OFFICE, Dec. 11. 

14th Light Dragoons.— Lieut J. Griffiths to 
be Capt. without purch. vice Delme, dee. 

17th Fwt.— Ena H. Lucas to be Lieut, by 
purch. vice O Rrien, prom, lu the 69lh ; O. P. 
Bourke, Gent., to be Eus. b> purch. vice Lucas, 
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SOth Foot.— Ka*. h Wiloock, from k.p. 8rd 
Foot, to be Fas. yice KobertsoQi prom, in the 
S6th. 

21$t Foot.— J[,ient. A. Mackenzie to be Capi 
without purch. vice Williams, app. to the 24m; 
Kns. B. Faunce. from 58th» to be First Lieut, 
vice Mackenzie. 

F3ni Foot.— Lieut. C. Crntchley to be Capt 
by piircli. vice Bigge. who rets. : Second Lieut 
F. Torrens to be First Lieut by purch. vice 
Crutchley : W. C. C. Baker, Gent., to be Second 
Lieut, bv purch. vice Torrens. 

24th Foot. — Major C. Hughes to lie Lieut.- 
(/ol. without purch. vice Tidy, doc.; Capt. G. P. 
Stack to be M.iJut, ^ice Uughos; Capt. K. G. 
W‘iUiam<, from the 2l8i to bo Capt. vice Stack. 

26tli Foot.— Kns. D. llobcrtscm, from the 20th, 
to bo i.iout. without purcb. vice Neville, prom, 
in the 63rrl Foot. 

40tU Foot. — Kns. W. K. Lewis to bo Lieut, by 
purch. vice D.i1gety, who rets.; Gent. Cadet ,l. 
O. CufTe, from the R.M.C., to be Kus. by purch. 
vice Lewis. 

48th Foot.— Lieut. E. F. Moore, from h.p. 
8.'?rd,t«bB Lieut. \ice M' Conchy, prom. 

57th Foot. — Lieut.-Gen. the Right lion. Sir 
F. Adam, K.C.B.. from the 73rd, to bo C’ol. vice 
Lieat.<Gcn. Sir W. Inglw,K.C.B., dec. 

58th Foot — Bos. W. Spiller, from li.p. 3rd, to 
be Kn«t. vice Faunce. prom, iu the 21 st. 

59Ui Foot.— £ns. R. II. Minty, IVom h.p. 8tli, 
to be Ens. vice Cowley, dec. 

62nd Foot.— Ens. K. J. Stacpuole, from h.p. 
14th, to be Bus. without purch. 

73rd Foot.— Major Gen. W. G. Lord Harris, 
from the 86th, toht» Col. vice Lieut.- Ucn. Sir F. 
Adam. .app. to the 57th. 

79th Foot.— Ens. C. Skuue to be liieut. with- 
out iiiirch. vice Foibes, dec. : Gout. Cadet R. C. 
H* Taylor, from the U.M.C., to bo Ens. \ico 
Skcuc. 

86th Foot. — Mdjor-Gcn. lion. Sir. F. C. Pon- 
sniiby, K.C.B., to be Col, vice Major Gen. Lord 
Hnrns. a])i)oia(ed to the 73rd. 

Unattached.— Lieut. .T. M Conchy, from the 
48th, to be Capt. of Infantry, without purch. 

County of Nottingham.— Mansfield Troop of 
Sheorwood Rangers — S. W. Need, Esq., to bo 
Capt. 

Southern Regiment of Nottinghamshire Yeo- 
manry Odvalry. — 'H. Mooie, Esq,, to be Licut- 
CoL vice H. Willoughby, ie'». 

Slroiidwdter Tioop of the Gloucestershire Re. 
giment of Yeomanry C.ivalry.— W. II. Hyett, 
Esq., to be Capt. vice K. S. Paul, res.; Q. 
Stephens, Gent , to he Lieut, vice Iljott, prom.; 
J. W. Kelson, Gent., to be Cornet, vice Stephens, 
prom. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Dec. 14. 

Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners.— Serg.- 
Majur J>. Hilton to bo Quarlcrmaster, vice GaU 
loway, 8ec. 

East Devon Jlegt. of Militia. — F. B. Short, 
Gent., to be Ens. East Devon Troop of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry; W. Tucker the younger, Gent., 
and J . Briscoe. Gent., to be Lieuts. 

, 1st Devon Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.— J.W. 
Phillips, £sq., to be Capt.; R, Sanders, Gent., 
to be Lieut. 

North Devon Regt. of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
W. Binfold, Gent., to be Lieutenant. 

^ County Palatine of Chester.— The King's Re- 
mment of Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry. — Lieut.- 
Cul. Wiibraham Egerton, to be Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant, vice Lord Grey of Qruby, dec. 

WAR OFFlCE^Dec. 18. • 
Memorandum.— His Majesty has been gra- 
ciously j^ased to permit tiie 93rd Regiment of 
Foot near on its coloucs and appoiatmeuts 


the words « Cape of Good Hope/* coromemo- 
ration of the gallantry displayed by tiie regi- 
ment at the capture of the Cape Of Good Hope 

on the 8th of Jadu Ary, 1806. * 

3ril Light Dragoons.— Capt. G, A. Malcolm, 
from the 60th lSoot,to be Capt. vice Henry Phil- 
lips. ret upon h.p. Unatt rec, dilT. 

8lh Light Dragoons.— Cornet A. G. Grant to 
bo Lieut by purch. vice Rogers, ret.; G. J. 
Vernon, Gent, to be Cor. by purch. vice Grunt. 

1st Regt. of Foot— Qnartermister C, Pieters, 
firum the 48th, to be Quartermaster, vice Lang- 
ford, app. to the 57th. 

3Ii»t Foot. — Lieut, D. B. T. Dodgin to be Ad- 
jutant. vice O'Leary, prom, m the ^th. 

4l8t Foot. — W. Lawience, Gent., to be Ena. 
by purch. vice Holmes, ret. 

48th Foot.— Quartermaster S» Johnson, fiom 
tlie 57th, to be Quartermaster, vice Pieters, app. 
to the Ist. 

67tU Foot.— Quartermaster J. E. Langford, 
from the 1st., to be Qu.irU>rma8 ter, vice John- 
son, app. to the 48th. 

60th Foot. — (lapt. E. C. Giffard, firorn li.p. 
Unatt. to be Capt., paying Iho dilf. vice Mal- 
colm, app. to the 3rd Light Drags. 

2ad West India Regt.— R. C. Morris, Gent., 
to be Ens. by purch. vice Adams, whose ap- 
|K)intment has not taken plarc. 

Hospital Staff. — G. G.iil.pit, Gent., to be As- 
sivt.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Ilumiltoii. res. 

Memorandum. — ^'Fho half-pay of Lieut.-(\>1. 
J. Beringtun, of tlio 3rd Provisional Battalion of 
Militia, has been cancelled from the 18tU iiist. 
inclusive, he having accepted a commuted al- 
lowance. 


WAR OFFICE, Dec. 25. 

Royal Regt. of Horse (ttiards.— <]ornot G. T. 
Quin to be Lieut, by purch. vice Coia per. prom.; 
J. W. H. Anson, (>ent., to be Cornet, by purch. 
vice Quin. 

2Dd Regt. of Drags. — Ens. M. Nelson, from 
file 45th Foot to be Quartermaster, vice W. Pet- 
rie, who rets. u;x)n h.p. 

7th Regt. of I/ight Drags. — Cornet W. Gr.isett 
to be Lieut, by purch. vice Langhara, who rots. ; 
T. 11. Preston, Gent., to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Grasett. 

11th Regt. of Light Drags. — Corneb J. IT. 
Forrest to be Lieut, by purch. vice Walker, who 
rets. : W. Cathrc), (lout.io be Cornet by purch. 
vice Fullest. 

3rd Foot.— LicuL- Col. M. Beresford, fiom tlio 
2Gth Foot, to Im» Lt.-Col. vice (Cameron, who ret. 

i4th Foot —Ens. A. W. Campbell to lie Lieut, 
without purrli. vice Gr,iliain, app. Ailjl. of a 
recruiting district; Eus, T. Carleton, tromthe 
h.p. of the 12th, to bo Ens. vice Campbell. 

19th Foot.— Si.‘rj.- Major U. Barrett to bo 
Quartcrm.a«(ter, vice Brice, dec. 

26th Foot, — Major W. James to be Lieut-Col. 
by purch. vice Beresford, app. to the 3rd ; Capt. 
1'. S. Pratt to Im Major by purch, vice James; 
Lieut. A. D. Colley tq be Capt. by purch. vice 
Pratt; Eus. J. M. Dauiell to be Lieut.by purch. 
vice Colley; W. 11, James, Gent., to be Eus, by 
parch, vice Daniell. 

28th Foot.— Ens. J. Garland, from the 99th, 
to be Ens. vice Beattv, who each. 

45th Foot. — Ens. Barter, from the h.p. of 
the 60tli. to bo Eus. vice Nelson, app. to the 
2o<l Drags. 

48lh Foot.— Ens. J. W. Smith to bo Lieut, by 
purch. vice Moore, who ret.; C. F. Henry, Geot.» 
to be Ens. by purch. vice Smith. 

51st Foot.— Ens. W. H. Hare to be Lieut by 
piirch. vice Grey, prom. ; C. Puget, Gent, to he 
Eds. by purch. vice Hare. 

56th Foot.— Ens.Tr G. B. M'Neill to be Lieut, 
by pinch, vice Moorhouse, who ret; W. B. 
Lewis, Gent, to be Ens. by purch. vico McNeill. 

57th FooW— Liout. T. Bainbrigge to bo Caf t. 
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ivilhont pnrch, vice Watgon, dec. ; Kns. J. H. 99th FQot.*>£n8. 1). Beatty, from 28lb. to be 
Sbadfortn 1o be Ideut. vice Bainbri};^e ; Ens. Ens. vifc Gartand, who exch. 

E. Trench ffom the h p.ofthe 1 4th, to be Kns, Unattached.— To bn Minor, without pnrch., 

vtceShadfbith. * Capt A. Grant, from the 71st; tpbe Capts. by 

63id Foot.-— Capt. A S. Youni^, from the 83rd, pnrch., fdeut. the Hon. W. F. Cowper, fromdhe 
to be Capt. vice Stifobeman. who exchanges. noyal Regt. of Horse Guards : Lieut, tlie Hon* 

71stFoot— Capt J. C. Wood, fiom the h.p. H. C. Grey, from the 51st. 

* of the 58th, to be Capt. vice Grant, prom. Staff —Lieut. W. Graham, from 14tti, to be 

8.Sid Foot — Cttiit. D. M C. Stubbeman. from Adjt. of a Recruiting Distiict. vice Heans.dec. 
the <53rd, to be Capt. vice Young, who exc'h. Memomndum —Brevet Major W. llulcroft, 

93r(l Foot.— (^apt, R. Sparks to Ik* Mafor by li.p. of tlie Royal Artillery, and Capt R. Kellyg 

purcli. vice Bo/on, who lots. j Lieut. .1. M. n|)oii h.p. Unatt.. have been allowed to retire 

Gr.rnt to Im* (Upt by piirch. viee Spniks; Kns. from the .^rmv, witii the ^aleof the commissions 
N. S. Buchanan to bu Lieut by pnieh ; A. .S. L, of Unatt. Capts.. they having become settlers in 

Hay, Gent., to be Kns. by puich. vice Buchanan. the Colonies. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS, 


BIUTIIS. 

Nov. 21, at Hanover, the Lady of C.ipt. Ste- 
phens, A.D.C. to n.R.H. tlie lluke of C.ijn- 
oridge, ot a son. 

At Btiditon. the Lady of Capt. Sotheby, R.N., 
of a daughter. 

At Southampton, the Lady of Lieut. Col. 
Ilely, late 11th Regt., of a daiigiiter. 

At Richmond Ihirracks, Duhlhi, the Lady of 
Paj ^master Thumpsonjr83tli Regt ,of a daughter. 

At Cove, the l.ailj of Lihut. Fit/gerald, 11.N.. 
of a son. 

At Helensburgh, the Tiud) of Dr, James, Hen- 
derson, Suigeou 4Sth Kegt., of a sou. 

Dec. 17, at Leigh House, Wilts, the Laily of 
Capt. Sir Thomas Fellowcs, Kt., C.B., R.N., of 
a (Linghtcr. 

Dec. 24, at Windsor, the Lady of Captain 
Mathews, Coldstream Guards, M.l'., of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Montreal, J. Dumford, Esq., of the Onl- 
nance Deiiartmeiit, sou of Col. Dumfoid, R K., 
to Charlotte, daughter of the hito Stephen 
Sewell, Esq. 

At Tunbridge "Wells, (’apt. H. D. Trotter, 
R.N., to Charlotte, second daughter of Uie late 
MaAor-^cn. James Fringle. 

Dec. 1. at Bradford, by the Rev. II. Harvey, 
Vicar and Prelwud of Bristol, &c„ F. A. lAickc, 
Esq., second son of the lute \\\ Locke, Esq., 
M.P., of Ruode Ford House, Wilts, to K Uhaiine 
Harriot, eldest daughter of ('apt. Sir Tliumas 
Fellowcs, Kt., C.B., R.N., of Leigh House, in 
the same county. 

Dec. 3, at Penmark, Glamorgaushiie, Lieut. 
R. Botler, R.E., to Maiia Aunc, only daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Casherd, Vicar of Penmark and 
one of the i'relieudaries of Llundaff. 

Dec. 3, at Charlton, (Japt, G. O. Falmer, 
R.N., to Lydia, youugest daughter of the late 
jBenj, Benyon, Esq., of Milton Crescent and 
Monkmoor, Shiopsliiro. 

At Weymouth, Lieut. George Dennlstoun 
Scott, King’s Dragoon Giurds, to Freilerica, 
daughter of Edmund Biodeiip, E>>q., of Wey- 
mouth. 

Dec. 8, at Ripple, Capt. W. Rood, 48th Regt., 
to EUz.ibeth St. Borbe, eldest daughter of John 
B. Sladen, Esq., of Ripple-court, Kent. 

AtAghada church. Major Cornwall Burne, 
9 let Regt., to Elisa, daughter of the late Francis 
Roche, Esq., of Rochemoiint, Cork. 

At Newiy, Capt. Thomas Reid, 33rd Regt., to 
Fanny, only daughter of the lute Wm. Glenny, 
E$q..ofNewry. 

Dec. 10, at St. Mary*s, Bryanston-sqnare, 
Capt. John James, 20tb Light Infantry, to Eliza, 
daughter of the late Edward Owen, Esq., of 
Jamaica. 


Dec. 11, at Stapleton, Lieut. Warre Squire 
Bradley, R.N., to Sophu,onlydaughter of Capt. 
Beiijamiu Smith. R.N., ot Fishponds, near 
Bristol. 

At All Stmls, MarylelMine, Lieut. J. C. Grave, 
R.N , to Mary, w id(»w of tho lute J, 'rroaeher, 
Esq., of Chisellmrst, Kent. 

At St. (ieorge’s, Hanoi er-Miuare, Lieut, Fred, 
T«rreu<», 23rd jl(»y.il Welch Kusileers, thiid sou 
of the late Major-(ien. Sir H, Toirens, K.C.B., 
to Emily May, youngest ilaughter of the Late 
Colonel’ Skyiiiig, U..\. 

At Peteroham, Comet Arthur E. Knot, 2nd 
Life Guards, tu Lady Jane Parsons, eldest daugh* 
ter of the Earl and Counte&s of Rosse. 

lice. 14, at Kilquaue ('hurch, coniily of Lim- 
erick, Lieut. John Herity Francklyn, R.A., to 
Mary Anne, rlaughter of Poole Gabbett, of Cor- 
bully, county of Limerick, Esq. 

Dec, 22, at St. George’s, Ilanover-sqnnre, 
George Stiickley Buck, Esq,oflIartlaud Abbey, 
near Bideford, late of the Royal Horse Guards 
(Blue\ to Lady Elizabeth *G’Bryeu, fourth 
daughter of tlie Marquis and Marchioness of 
Thumond. 

DE.\TnS. 

April 7, drowned at Moulmin, Madras, Quar- 
termaster Egiir, ti2nd Regt. 

April 14, on pavsuge from Madras, Lieut. Jer- 
vis, 62ud Kegl, 

May 6, at Amec, Madras, Lieut. Lawrie,41st 
Regt. 

May 22, at Secunderabad, Madras, Lieut. 
Mooie, 45th Regt, 

June 1, at Bangalore, Madras, Lieut. Stewart, 
39th Regt. 

June .5, at G haze tiore, Bengal, Lt. Lonsdale, 
3rd Regt. 

June 23rd, at Madras, Capt, Wm. Wilson, 
63rd Regt. •» 

Off Calcutta, Mr. R. Barron, Purser of H.M, 
ship Wolfe. • 

40^h'l( Capt. Penefather, 

lu India, Major Sir John Gordon, Bart,, 13th 
Light Dragoons. 

Uu pabsuge from Bombay to St Helena, CoL 
A. Morse, Quartermaster General of the Army, 
Bombay. 

Aug. 11, at Quebec, Ens. Prendergast h.p#, 
99th Regt 

Aug. 2i, Lieut. Anderson, h.p., 80th Regt. 

Sept. 8, at Queliec, Ens. Malcolm, h.p., 99tli 
Regt. 

At Kingston, Upper Canada, Col, Tidy, C.B., 
24lh Regt. — Colonel Tidy entered the Army ns 
Ensign ip the 4:hd Regiment, in the year 1792, 
and was uresent at the siege of Fort Bourbon, 
Isle of Martinique,, under Lieut.-General Sir 
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Cli&rles Grey, In 17d4, «n4 likewise during the 
same year at the capture of Guaduloupe. In 
1798 he « as pronurtca to a company in the Isi 
W.1. 11 egt., served during the Brigand W'ur m 
St. Lucia in 1^90 and and .it the capture 
of that Island in I8U3. In 1807 lie became 
Mi^jor of the 8th W.I. Regt., and in Supt<'m^)r 
of that year was transferred to the i4th Foot. 
He was present at the huttlo on the heights 
above Gnjo, in Portugal, lUh of Muv, 1809, and 
also at liie passage of tlic Douro which imtnedt- 
ately follAvod At the Battle of Wutciloo (\il. 
Tidy commanded the 3id biittaliou of th** i4th 
Regt , and iva*, .ilso at the storming of (’arabrav, 
!24th of June, IHIO. Fur these seiv ices Colonel 
Tidy receive<l the distinguished honour of a 
Companionship of the B.ah. In 18il9 Colonel 
Tidy, obt.iiiiod tho iippoiutnient of Inspecting 
Field OlVicer of the Heciiuling Diatiiet in Scot- 
land, and oil the 1st of Mai eh. 1 h 33, exchanged 
to the 24th Regiment, in the command of which 
he closed his hotuiurtiblo career. 

Sept. 14. ailluiiduias, Lieut. Grigg, R.N., spe- 
cial Magistrate at that place. 

C'apt. H. Stewart, h p., Riile Brigade. 

Oct. 1, Lioiit. Benuet. h.p., iihd llegt. 

(tct2, lit ('hirendon. .laniaica, LuMit. R. S. 
Holy, R.N., special M.igistiate in that Iblaiid. 

Oct. 4, in IieUiid, CapU F. O'Fliihoity, h.p., 
15lh Kegt. 

Oct. 16, Col. Broughton, of the llou. Cast 
India Company’s Scivice.— -Ithas been reinaik- 
ed, us a particular featuie of the age in which 
we live, that many litei.iry men have spiang 
from (he profession of arm", and liaM> appeaiect 
before the public with eonsidei.ibU* pietensioiis 
in a depaitiuent formerly considered iueompa- 
tible with theii calling. Amongt these may 
justly be classed the late Colonel Broiightoy, 
who wa« descended fiom a line of chuichmen, 
and had not only preumsions himself to lank 
ns a literary man. but had also some heieditary 
rights in that dep.irtmciit. The great graml- 
fathcr of the subject of this notice was Dr. John 
Broughton, a doctor iii divinity, a divine who 
w.as appointed ehanlain to the great Duke of 
Marlborough, ami iiad the honour of preach- 
ing before Queen Ann ; and there is now extant, 
amongst others, a sermon of ids preached upon 
the great Battle of Blenheim, in which the glory 
is described to the Lord. 

The Rev. Thomas Broughton, grandson of the 
foregoing, had good prefeiment in the county of 
Boiflerset and the city of Bristol, and was an 
noth e magistrate in the county of (iloucestcr, 
and is thus spoken of in the papers of the day 
(he died in 1810) Asa magistiate. a scholar, 
and a clergyman, he lived lespected ami died 
lamented, in him the church has lost one of her 
most iisetiil members, liteiature one of her 
aomidcbt disciples, and society one of her bright- 
est ornaments.’* 

The eldest son of this divine is the subject of 
this memoir. Ue was sent to Kton at un early 
age, nnd from thence sent out to tlie Bengal 
army of India, having chuteii the profession of 
arms. He folloTvedit with ardour, and whilst 
ycta snbalteiu, he was actively engaged in the 
memorable siege of Sermgaputara, wiiicli, tho 
4lh May, 1799, overthrew the <ly nasty of Tippoo 
Saib and conquered his empire. Ho w as after- 
wards appointed Commandant of the Cadet 
Coips, « sort of college firmed to receive the 
cadets, and teach and discipline them un their 
first arrival in the country, an oilice obviously 
requiring sound judgment and discreet manage* 
meat. But in Dewmber, 1802, he received uu 
important Staff appointmimt, that of Military 
Resident with the Mahrattas. 

Here, too, ho displayed that firmness and dis- 
cretion so essential to a nlllitary maui, when 


placed in eiretunstances at once delicate and 
difficult. At a later period he was appointed to 
the command at Java; this, however, he did 
not hold long, ns tho island was given to the 
Duich by the treaty. The usual limits of a 
memoir such as this will not allow ns to fbllow 
this dislingaishcd officer through the details of 
along military career. Butfioe it to sdy that in 
the oommauA of posts and battalions he was 
more th^ii once honoured with public thanks 
from the Governor, and with aiiectionate and 
gratifying addiesses from the officers under his 
command. 

(hiluiiel Broughton was fortnnately in sueh 
a position in the service as to reap great advan- 
tages ft om uu important nfuim lutide in the 
Company’s army some years back. Before this 
great change, a Colonel seldom^^ot a regiment 
until he was an old man. Now' every regiment 
was divided, and each baituliou was madf into 
a separate regiment. Thus, though the emolu- 
ments were greatly lediuu'd, yet they wer« 
reached perlia\)s ten years sooner. This was a 
gre.it uplifiiiig to our Colonel, and he bccamo 
the ('uionel of a regiment, with its euiolumeuis, 
at an eaily period of life. 

After this givat step he ictiirned to England ; 
but heie, though quite at case, an active mind, 
a waiin aiul ardent tenipeiament, could not 
remain long unemployed, lie was honouied 
with t lie disiiiiguished post of Honoraiy Secre- 
taiytoihe Koy.il Asiatic Society j and ho was 
selected, not elected, p mi^mber of the A theiueiim 
by a power specially vCNtod in the Cunimittc>e; 
and rile Mendicity Society, one of tlw most 
useful in London, tho schooN, &c, of Maryle- 
bone, can w ell attest the activity of his mind, 
and tho warmth of his lieait. Alter his return 
to Bill ope he vi^^iled almost oveiy part of the 
British dominions, and every part of tho south 
of Eutope. woith HttenUou, 

Colonel Broughton’s Ihst essay as a literary 
man was a free translation of a Fieneh novel, 
friitten by a vvaim admuerof Rous'>eau, called 
‘ Edward and Laura,’ in two volumes, published 
in 1809. Ha aftei wards published a very valu- 
able work uiHin the Mahrattas, wriiten during his 
residunce with that extraordinary people, in 
which he has thrown min h light on their per- 
sonal and curious history', lie mad^iimsolf 
master of the Persian language, and published 
a triDslatioii of some iiiterestingand often beau- 
tiful PcisiHii poetry, and also some specimens 
of Hindoo po» tiy ; both these latter works were 
published by Mr. Murray. 

lltinng liie latter years of his rosideneo in 
India, the elimaie, whieh had not touched him 
before, affected hm, and his health suffered. 
Whilst on a visit in Surrey, !n the month of 
October last, whither ho went in goinl he<ilth, 
he was attacked with a fatal illness which car- 
rieil him to the grave, after only a few <iays’ ill- 
ness, .and .it 57 years of age. 

Colonel Bioughton mairied a daughter of the 
late Mr. Chainicr, who was associated With 
Lord William Bentinck, in the government of 
Madras, ami whose son is now chief .secietury to 
th« sarao Piesidency. The Colonel has left no 
issue. He was the particular friend and com- 
panion of Colonel Tod, the celebrated author of 
the Annuls of Rangahstaii, and it is a curious 
cuuicidciicp, that the grave closed ujioii both 
these dUtiiiguished offlceis and friends almost 

smiultuueuusly. 

Oct. 23, at Kinsale, Lieut. Lewis, h.p., 68tU 
Regt. 

Nov.9, at Gibraltar, Capt. J. Cowper, 69th 

Nov. 3, at Navan, Lieut. Henderson, adit., 
late lOlh R. V. Ball. * 

Nov. 9th, Major Barrett, h.p. unattached. 
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N«*.U.C«|t E. Fuk«,bto ptynutar, E.N.. 

S. Doiiglai. 6did Kegt. 

Nov. S4, at Bu^logn*•■u^lIer, Eeu-AdniM 
Jfoshna Sydney Horton, aged 67> 

At Nanlea. rapt loieph Pacliv^, K.N. 

Nov.Ss» at St teonam’MifrSea, Suian Jane 
Porbee Abernetiiie. wife of Wmiam D. Davies, 
Esfln late of the Qneeti*f Dragoon Guards. 

Nov. S9, at Eamagatoi Lieut-Gen. SirWm. 
IngliSfK.C B., Governor of Cork and Colpnel 
oftheSTth 

In Ireland, Capt F« o* Flaherty, h.p., 15th 
Begt 

Dee. 1, at Downpatrick, J* H*KUtnek, Esq., 
Surgeon. R.N. 

Near Greenock, Lieut T. Cnlmalt, R.N. 

At Bremen, Col. H, T. Muller, lute of the 
Cevlon Rifle Regt 

At Maryborough, Qaeen*s County. Lieut. R, 
Baldwin, late 7Ut Regt 

At Walworth. Lieut Wm, MarUn.R.N. 

At Glasgow, Lieut, aud Adjt. Deans, of the 
R(*cmitiog Stair. 

Dec, 4. at hw residence near Liege, General 
the Right lion. John Lord Crewe, in his 66th 
year. 


At Havw, Lieui-Cot Diggina, formerly of the 
^ lUh Light Dragoons, and late Barrack-Master 
in the Island of Barbadoes. 

At Worcester, itatia 80th year, Capt, N. Cob 
Iyer, late Pay matter. 16tU Light DAgoons. 

At Dover, Lieut. Francis Wodchouse, R.N. 

Dee. S, in Orosvenor .Place, Lieut.-Geaoral 
the Right Hon. Lord Hartland. aged 

Deo. 9, at Leigh Ilouse, Wilts, after a few 
hours" illness, Augusta Fr^erica. seventh aud 
youngest dau. of Capt. Sir Thomas Fellowos, 
ICt.. L.B., 'R.tf. 

Dec. 12, at Salisbury. Capt* Christopher 
Clarke. late of the Royal Artillery. 

In Gloucester>place, Portman square, Lieui^ 
Gen John Orf. H K. I. Company':, seivice. 

Dec. 15. at L'lnark. Col. Robeit Ross. K.Il , 
Unatt, lata of tlie 4lh Diug, Giioids, 

At Deny. Col. Andrew Brown. C.B., late of 
the 79th lligbUnders. 

Dec. 20. at Frampton. Dorsetshire. LiiMit- 
Gen Sir Colqiihoun (iiaiit. K.C.B , (x C 11 . 
und Colonel of the 15th Hussars. 

Dee 21, at Tunbridge Wells, Lieut Gen Sir 
John Hamilton R irt.. G.C T.S., and Goveruoi 
of Duncannon Fort. 


'METEOROLOGICAL REGISfTER, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OP CAPT. W. H. SHYTH, AT BEOFORD. 


SixMbsrmometeiy 

Maxim. Minim. 
Degreei OrgreM. 


Pluvia- Evajiora- 
meter tor 
Inchcf. InihPE. 



W. be.iutiful day 
S S W. It. br. and fine 
S.L. ealm, overcast 
BSE. str wind, cloudy 
K S iJ. fine day 
SL light bree/u 
S s.i:. calm and cloudy 
N W. str. »' ind, line day 
N.B. calm and line 
B It. lir and cloudy 
N.N.E strong wind 
N N.K high winds 
N W. It. airs^ cloudy dav 
W N W. It. bree/es 
N. str br. and cloudy 
N.N.W. calm and \ui. i 

N.N.W. It. airs 5: cloudy 
W SW. stiff bree/es i 

S & W. nearly calm 

5.5. W. calm, fine day 

8.W. violent gales. j 

5.5. W. st. winds, liary < 

S. neaily ^alm. cleai 

S.S B. str. br. cluiuly | 

.S.S.E. lieaiiiiful div 
B.SK. squally at times 
S.B. maguihceut day 
W,S.W.ltbreeres&fine 
W. calm and rainy 
S.W. hght airs 
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HALF-PAV^ ITS ABVSm AN0 DEFECTS/ 

In the pfosecution of those labours on the 8u*bjeet of militarv finMiee* 
which formed some of our leading articles in Uie cnuirso of the past 
year, we shall now proceed to the consideration of Half-Pa;f,— the 
abused to which it has been liable, the defects still existing in its regU** 
lations, and its relative advantages as compared with the French 
service. ^ 

The necessity of some provision for those members of the profession 
of* arms, who, from advanced years or bodily infirmities, • are incapa- 
citated for active service, has been generally recognised by every 
Government, both of ancient and modern times. From the qitatuor 
jugera^ which crowned the toils of the Roman Veteran, to the half-pay 
and pension of the present day, the existence of this species of reward 
may be traced through each successive age. During the feudal times, 
the extensive territorial domains in the gift of the Crown, and the 
numerous forfeitures placed at the disposal of the Sovereign by the 
turbulence or disalfection of his nobility, were the funds whence the 
worn-out soldier was ultimately recompensed for his services. When 
these proved insufiicient, a substitute was readtly found by nomi- 
nating him to some appointment in the retinue of the Sovereign, or 
the household of his principal nobility, which in those days were gene* 
rally bestowed on men wiio had been most distinguished in the field, or < 
had merited that repose for their old age by a long course of honourable 
service. 

A much more singular, though by no means unusual»mode of rewarct- 
ing military service, prevailed also during the feudal ages, both in this 
country and in Scotland. Whenever an estate happened to devolve on 
an unmarried female heir, the Sovereign, on Mr attaining the years of 
maturity, had, by the right of wardship, as it was termed, ^tbe {privilege 
of choosing for her a husband, whom was under the nccessity^either 
qi accepting or of sacrificuig to him a portion of the life-rent of her 
estate. This afforded a ready means of providing for such veterans as 
happened to be unincumbered with a wife. And we heartily recom- 
mend the revival of the practice to such anti-Malthusian economists of 
the present day as are ever on the watch to find some method of ridding 
themselves of the soldiers’ claims without incurring expense to the 
public, ^'e are afraid, however, that the measure will not meet with 
uaPm supporters among the fair sex, seeing that the greater the length 
of service, wounds or infirmities of the soldier, the higher the prize he 
would be entitled to in this matrimonial lottery. 

But as, in process of tiidb, young ladies assumed the privilege of 
choosing husbands for themselves, and the revenue of the Crown 
became too circumscribed to provide for the wants of its servants, it 
ultimately became necessary to have recourse to Parliament. The first 
time we learn of half-pay being thus voted was in 1697, when, in th^ 
disbandment of the forces which had been raised by King Willianf at 
the Revolution,, the following were assigned as the rates of half-pay to 
the officers: — ^ 

U, S. JouRN. No. 87, Feb. 1830. 


L 
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(’olonel, pay 

SiK Servants, at each 

Lieut.*Golonel . • 

Three Servants, at 4//. each • 

Major, pay 

Three Servants • • 

Captain, pay » • 

Three Servants * 

Lieutenant, pay , 

One Servant . 

(Knsign, pay • « 

One Servant • • 


lU 

2 

7 

I 

6 

1 

4 

1 

I 

0 


»|12 0 
«}8 6 

® }5 0 
2 }^ ^ 



Being exactly tlie half of what had been previously fixed as the full pay 
of each rank by King William^ warrant of 1693. 

In fixing these rates of half-pay, no distinction was made on account 
of length of service, which probably arose from the officers being all 
much upon a par in tliis respect, the corps to which they belonged 
having been all raised at the same period, viz., the commencement of 
the Revolution in 1688. This principle, however, for which a sufficient 
vindication niight*h^.vc been found in that instance, has, strange to say, 
been adopted m all subsequent regulations on the subject ; so that even 
at the present day half-pay holds out no further recompense to the 
veteran officer of perhaps thirty years’ standing, than to the boy who has 
only acconiplibhed a tithe of that period. Indeed, till very lately, the 
service of one day was requited with the same rate of half-pay as that of 
%Jifolime: a regulation so palpably absurd as to give rise to a system by 
which, not only"* was the public piH to an enormous expense, but that 
fund which was intended as a retiring allowance to old and deserving 
oflicers, was ultimately converted to the support of a class of men who 
had no claims whatever on the public, 

The^grant of half-pay in 16tj7 seems to liave been intended specifi- 
cally Tor the behoof of the inuividual officers tliiis disbanded, and no 
others ; but neither then, nor indeed />ubsequently, was any jirovision 
established for such as found it necessary to retire from the duties of 
active service in consequenec of age or infirmities. 1'he King possessed 
ng power to create any further adlitiou of lialf-pay in their favour ; and 
it was not till a late j)eriod of our military history that the privilege of 
doing so was conferred on the Secretary-at-War. At the conclusion of 
every peace there was, no doubt, very considerable additions nmde to the 
half-pay list ; these arose solely, however, from the reduction of regi- 
ments and the consequent right of officers to look for some such provi- 
sion on the precedent established in 1997, not from any regulations 
entitling them thereto on tiic plea either of age, disabilities, or length of 
service. 

This boon, however, so essential to the efficiency of an army, though 
withheld by the parsimony of Parliament, was obtained with equal 
fiicility, though, ultimately, at a much heavier expense to the public, by 
the privilege of exchanging. In the original grant of half-pay, no li- 
mitation was ])ut to the f)eriod during which it was to continue ; and as 
it was only restricted to a certain number of officers of each rank, 
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without contemplating the possibility of being made perpetual by a 
constant substitution of young lives for old ones, it so happened that, by 
a little ingenuity, what was at first intended merely as a teuporaty 
reward to a specific class of officers till otherwise provided for, was ulti- 
mately, by the privilege of exchanging, converted into a permanent 
source of half- pay for the Army. We have already shown in the 
History ef Promotion by Purchase, in the Number of our Journal for 
September last, that even at this early period the privilege of selling out 
was recognized in our Ajrmy; and that in 1719, about twenty- two 
years after half-pay was first established, it was so far organized into a 
sysAm, that a table, of prices was established, and the fouTulation of 
those regulations laid which exist at the present day. Combining then 
the privilege of exchanging with that of selling out, the charge for half- 
j)ay was easily converted into a perpetuity. No sooner did an officer on 
the half-pay list find that, from advancing age or infirm health, there 
was a probability of his decease, than he exchanged to full pay with one 
who was perhaps tired of, or becoming unfit for, the service ; and then, 
by a sale, realized the price of his commission. Thus a fresh succes- 
sion of annuitants was kept up, and the parsimony of Parliament, which 
had neglected to establish a proper retiring provision for its military 
servants, corresponding to the, extent of their serviefi, was completely 
outwitted, and an expense ultimately saddled upon the jniblic, at least 
three-fold what would have effected this desirable object upon a liberal 
scale. Thus with nations, as with individuals, excess of economy is 
sure to defeat its object. 

► Had tliis substitution of officers on the half^pay list been merely em- 
ployed to effect a provision for those who were worn out in the service, 
we should have been inclined to praise rather tlian lo deprecate the 
system ; but, unfortunately, it was soon discovered that a secure and 
favourable investment might thus be obtained for a small capital, with- 
out subjecting the purchaser in any wav lo the dangers of a military 
profession. Prior to 17G6, the price of tin Ensigney was only from 
150/. to 200/. ; while the lialf-pay of that rank was 33/. 9s. 2c/. per 
annum. So that a person ])urcliasing a commission for his son in boy- 
hood might get him exchanged to half-pay with an officer who, from 
advanced age, wished to sell out ; and as it was always the object of 
Government, nominally on the plea of eflicieiicy, but m reality for the * 
sake of patronage, to grant new commissions in preference to calling 
officers froim the half-pay list, the young Fnsign thus retiring had 
every jwobability, not only of enjoying quietly an annuity of 33/. 9s. 2d. 
for his own life, but of securing to his wife, in tlie event of her sur- 
viving him, «in annuity of 16/. y being the pension in those days to 
the widow of an officer of that rank : besides which, hlr had the option, 
by a return to full pay, although on the eve of dissolution, of realizing 
the price of his commission by selling out. 

When a person possessed sufficient influence to obtain his Ensigney 
without purchase, he also might avail himself of these privileges, and, 
with no other trouble than that of getting himself gazetted, become the 
proprietor of a snug annuity, convertible into cash whenever he thought 
proper. 
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Siicli.flivourable modes of obtaining annuities at an easy rate were 
not likely to be lost sight of by a money-making, stock-jobbing nation 
like th^ British ; and, accordingly, a reference to the Army List sup- 
plies us with numerous instances where officers have been borne on the 
half-pay list for a long series of years, whose service did not extend 
beyond a few months — indeed, in some instances, not beyond a single 
day; and who, obviously, must have obtained their commissions for 
no other purpose than that of becoming permanent annuitants on the 
public. 

Though the price of an Ensigney was in 1766 raised to 400/.^ yet as 
the regulation was established shortly thereafter, that officers ro^.ifing 
from full to half-pay might receive the difference, amounting, in the case 
of an Ensign, to a fourth of the purchase -money, the balance of abouc 
300Z. was still a sufficiently low price to induce many to become pur- 
chasers for the sake of the annuity which it afforded ; and when, in 
1814, the half-pay of the Army was increased, while the prices of com- 
missions for a considerable period thereafter remained the same, the 
advantage of thus obtaining an annuity on favourable terms induced 
numbers to avail themselves of it. Indeed, had not a stop been put to 
the practice, we have little doubt that, before many years had elapsed, 
nthc annuities derivable from the half-pay fund would have become just 
as legitimate subjects of barter and sale as tlie Long Annuities, or 3 per 
cent. Consols. 

Nor were Ensigneies the only half-pay commissions thus converted 
from their legitimate object to the support of a class of men in no way 
connected with tlie Service ; but in earlier days, when tlie higher com-* 
missions might be obtained by jvurchase, witliout an officer ever joining 
his regiment, a very considerable number not only of Subalterns, but 
of Captains, and even Field Officers on half- pay, were mere annuitants, 
who had purchased that rank solely because it afforded a profitable and 
desy’able investment for their capital, and who had not the slightest in- 
tention of ever exposing themselves to the hardships or dangers of actual 
service. Late regulations have, no doubt, been established, by which 
such abuses will be prevented in future ; but not before the country has 
sustained enormous Joss, by what the most ordinary prudence might 
have averted. The extent of that loss can best be imagined from the 
* following estimate of the stjms drawn, since their retirement, by 193 
ensigns and cornets, who, as appears from the annual Army List for 
1835, arc still upon ha#f-j)ay, and whose nominal service in no case 
extends beyond twelve months. 
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Estimated cost to tlie public of 106 Ensigns on the lialf-pl^ list ; 50 
of whom never served a single day, and the rest not beyond a few 
months 



* Lest our readers should suj|pose it rather a Hebrew mode of calculation, thus to 
accumulate compound interest on the pay receired^ we must acquaint them that, 
i n allPqucBtion| of annuities, either past or prospective, no correct conclusions can 
be arrived at without doing so. Besides, it must be recollected that the nation has 
been paying compound interest on every farthing thus advanced, in the shape of 
interest on the national debt. 
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Ebtimated Co&t to the Public of 51 Comets on Half-Pay, 38 of whom never served 
one day, and the rest only a few months. 


Nnmbei 
ol C’onicts 
letired. 

* 

Year of 
letirement 
on Halt 

Yeaily Amount 
of 11 

olil .uid new 

K Ue*. 

Number 
ot)cu% in 
iiceiut of 
II ill Pay 

Sum receuiHl 
by each Ofli- 
cei biiiceliis 
ictiiemcnt. 
uit'i com- 
pound l1ltOlC9t 
at 4 1)01 tent 

Tot il sum 
received by 
tdth Class, 
with fom 
pound into- 
retit Uioioi, 1 . 



£ 

s. 

d. 


£. 

£. 

1 

1782 

45 

12 

6 

51 

8338 

<^,338 

3 

17S3 

45 

12 

6 

53 

7973 

23,919 


1786 

4> 

12 

6 

50- 

69(iJ 

6,963 

9 

1802 

45 

12 

6 

34 

318) 

2K,6b3 

1 

1801 

4) 

12 

6 

13 

3020 

3,020 

1 4 

1806 

45 

12 

6 

30 

25 5S 

2,558 

2 

1814 

61 

17 

6 

22 

21 8S 

4,376 

4 

1815 

61 

17 

G 

21 

2045 

9,180 

10 

1816 

61 

17 

6 

‘20 

1902 

19,020 

10 

1817 

63 

17 

6 

19 

176S 

17,6S0 

2 

1818 

61 

17 

6 

18 

1618 

3,276 

o 

IsiO 

61 

17 

6 

IG 

1 195 

2,790 

2 

1821 

61 

17 

() 

15 

1278 

2,556 

3 

1822 

( 

63 

17 

6 

11 

1170 

3,510 

51 






£ 

131,851 


If we now look to tlie foreign half-pay, the Army List lor 1S35 
enables us to furnish the following cbtimalo of the cost to tlie {mbhc of 
36 cornets and ensigns, whose services have not at the utmost exceeded 
a few months each, and yet luivc been on hall-pay for the last twenty 
years : — 


< 

Numbers. 

R ink of 
omcei 

♦ 

\OM of 

i< tiK im nt 

on H ai 
Pu 

5eulv imoun'l 
ot Hall l*xy 

N uml>oi 
of }CU>»1U 

Kfiipt l)i 

HUl Piv 

*'um iicei>td 
b\ i ichOlli 
Ctl bllKO Ulb 
ittiiinm lit, 

with (•im- 
pound lutciebl 
it 4 poi cent 

Tot il sum 
ie( » ned by 
i^ath Cltisb, 
with ( om- 
pound iifto 
lent thereon 




C s. d. 


£ 

£ 

4 

Ensigns . 

1814 

54 15 0 

22 

1875 1 

7,500 





# 

1 


17 

Cornets # 

181C 

61 17 6 

20 

1902 

32,334 

15 

Ensigns • 

1816 

54 15 0 

20 

163N 

24,465 







64,299 


The aggregate of this expenditure is as follows : — 

Cost of 106 Ensigns on British half-pay . • 

51 ('ornets c# ditto . • • 

36 Cornets and Ensigns on Foreign ditto « 


i347,783 

134,851 

61,299 


^9J 


£ 546,933 
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So that here are 193 young officers, the average of whose senfice cer- 
tainly does not exceed four or five months, who have drawn from the 
public (ioterest included) no less than 546,933/., while hundreds of old 
officers, of nearly a quarter of a century’s standing in the^r present rank, 
are looking in vain for that promotion which a* tithe of tliis lavish ex- 
penditure would have amply provided for. 

But the foregoing is by no means the whole of the burden entailed 
on the^ country by this utter violation of every financial principle in the 
framing of our half-pay regulations, for most of these young officers, 
having been mere boys when first gazetted to their commissions, 
though they have already been on the half-paylist for upwards of twenty 
years, are likely to live and continue thereon for some ihirty years 
longer ; tind even when they die, if they were originally placed on half- 
pay by reduction, and have not received the difference, the burden is 
only shifted from the half-pay to the Compassionate List, and the 
country has still to provide for a fresh set of annuitants in the persons 
of tlieir wives and children. 

The above instances have been taken out of the ranks of cornet and 
ensign alone; had we extended similar calculations to those in the 
grade of lieutenant, we should doubtless have found many also whose 
actual service did not extend beyond a few months, juid who have been 
equally expensive to the public. It must be kept in view, however, 
that, except in so far as regards the ensigns, the reduction of the half- 
pay list is by no means so easy a task as economists suppose. If, in 
order to effect it, death vacancies are filled up from the half-pay, then 
a manifest injustice is done to the seniois passed over, who have only 
that chance of promotion to look forward to, and wlio, thus shut out 
from professional advancement, beceme, as tlioy advance m life, unfitted 
for the duties of the Junior grades, and require, ultimately, to be pro- 
vided for by unattached promotion, as has been done under the Warrant 
of Oct. 1834, and for which there probably would have been no neces- 
sity had all the death vacancies been filled up by promotion.^ Thus, 
though ta partial saving may have been effected at first, there is ulti- 
mately very little prospective advantage to the country by the measure. 

In providing for the ensign, there exists, however, #io such difficulty ; 
for even though the death vacancies were insufficient for the purpose, 
or reserved to aid the patronage of Government, still the object might 
be effected by filling up from the half-pay list ensigneies bfecoming 
vacant by purchase, and "taking up the price to the sellers from the 
half-pay fund. Thus an annuity of 54/. 159. on a young life might be 
extinguished for eight years’ purchase, instead of ultimately costing the 
country tlirice that amount. If the officer called from halfipay wished 
to serve, lie would have the opportunity of doing so, and if not, he would 
have the option of disposing of his commission. 

. In all tlie commutation schemes which have been adopted, there 
seems to have been too great an anxiety to drive a bard bargain, and 
to obtain for less than the regulation price what, valued as an annuity, 
was actually worth a great deal more ; in consequence of which, we 
apprehend it has only been those in involved circumstances, douWul 
health, or advanced jears, who have availed themselves of commutation, 
and that the hqiilthiest, and consequently most expensive annuitants 
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still regain 4 >n the half-pay list. We arc aware that a nominal ohstlcle 
exists to many of these being brought gratuitously on full pay in con- 
sequence of their having received the difference on retirement, and 
being unable or unwilling to refund it; but it would surely be better to 
waive that objection, than, by persisting in it, keep up so useless a bur- 
den upon the finances of the country. 

Though it would have been an interesting portion of our investi- 
gation to have examined into the average period of service of the other 
ranks prior to retiring on half-pay, yet, as we possess ho more authentic 
document of servjpe to refer to than the annual Army List, we have 
been obliged to confine our remarks to the rank of ensign only, 
in which the date of the commission, as compared with that of the retire- 
ment on half-pay, at once shows the extent of service, and ’'prevents 
the possibility of underrating it ; for however anxious we may he to set 
before the public the enormous sums thus drawn by men who cannot 
found the shadow of a claim for remaining permanent annuitants on 
the public, still we wish to be particularly cautious of interfering with 
the rights of those who have really merited their half*pay even by a very 
limited extent of service ; our main object being to show that it is not 
because the aggregate amount of hiilf-pay annually voted by Parlia- 
ment is insufiicient^ but because it is inadequately divided, that our old 
and deserving officers are obliged to retire on a pittance totally dispro- 
portioned to their claims, and that it can only be by ridding the half-pay* 
list of this incubus that we can ever hope to see the provision for the 
really deserving placed on a more equitable and liberal footing. 

Let it also be kept in view, that we do not in the slightest degree 
mean to attribute this misapplication of the bounty of the public to 
those who, for the last few years, have had the arrangement of these 
matters in the military or financial departments of the state. The evils 
of the system were entailed upon them by the errors of their pre- 
decessors, and the total absence of everything savouring of calculation 
in the Jormation of our original half-pay regulations. A great deal 
has been- done within the last five or six years to prevent the recur- 
rence of such useless and expensive burdens on the public. The list 
of half-pay ensigni has been very materially diminished in consequence 
of the number brought on full pay, and forced either to serve or sell ; 
and wise precautions have been adopted to prevent the substitution on 
the half-pay list, of young lives for old ones, by which the amount of 
half-pay was formerly converted into a perpetuity. 

The Warrant of 29tli July, 1830, was the first of these judicious mea- 
sures by which, in all cases under three years' service at home, two in 
the colonies, or one in the field, a temporary allowance was substituted, 
in the event of reduction, of from one to three years’ pay, instead of half- 
pay for life. This graduated scale was still further improved by the 
Warrant of 27th Oct. 1834, which extended the period of service before a 
permanent half-pay could be obtained, to six years, unless in the case 
of reduction or bad health, Though these Warrants would appear to 
admit of the interpretation, that an officer might, after six or seven years* 
service, retire on half-pay for bis own private convenience, still the 
application of them is even more judicious than the text. No officer 
can do so with the prospect of remaining an annuitant on the public 
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for life. The period during which he is to remain on haUj||py h gene- 
rally restricted to a year or two ; and if he receives the oifference on 
retiring, Jie is obliged to lodge that difference, to be applied in bringing 
. him on full pay again, when an opportunity offers. IJie privilege of 
half-pay as a permanent retirement is now very properly reserved for 
oflicers whose age, infirmities, or length of service entitle them to that 
indulgence. 

Thcle restrictions, though curtailing to a considerable extent the 
former privileges of officers in regard to retirement, were far from 
creating the smallest dissatisfaction ; but, on the contrary, it was 
jdeasing to old officers to find some distinction^ at length made 
between the half-pay of boys who had peibajis only nomiaally held a 
, commission for a few months, and that of men who had passed the best 
part of tlieir lifetime in the service. Every one who reflected on the 
subject felt convincsd that ft great step had been attained towards the 
future improvement of his condition, when a stop was put to young 
men becoming annuitants on that fund which ought to be specially 
reserved for the support of officers unfitted for the active duties of their 
profession ; and though his own income received no immediate acces- 
sion by it, yet the change was hailed as an omen of better times ; it was 
a convincing proof that the attention of Government was at length 
called to the great disparity in the rewards for service, and that even at 
^lie eleventh hour the light of arithmetic had dawned on the quarter 
whence these regulations emanated. 

But the mere prevention of tlie abuses t(f which the half-pay list has 
so long been rendered subservient is not the only object to be 
effected. The reformation is but half complete till the saving thus 
gained by the public is applied in improving the condition of such 
as extend the jicriod of their service beyond twenty or twenty-five 
} ears. Indeed it should form the very essence of all regulations as to 
half-pay, that the amount should in every case correspond to the length* 
of service. This is the leading feature in all retiring allowances in the 
civil departments of the State ; it is so even with the medical officers of 
t?/e Army, with the quartermaster and the paymaster ; but while the 
correctness and justice of the principle seem thus fully acknowledged, 
it is strange that, even under the amended regulations, the half-pay is 
still the same to an officer whose whole life has been passed *in the dan- 
gers of the field, or the tedium of colonial exile, as to one ot the same 
* grade who, after seven years on full pay, deems it convenient to retire 
from the duties of active service. 

Ifiit though the amount of half-pay to tw^o classes of officers whose 
claims in every respect are so dissimilar is thus nominally the the 
reward to* the junior of?|cer is in reality infinitely greater. In every 
calculation on these subjects half-pay must be viewed as an annuity 
whose value is of course contingent on the age of its possessor. If one 
captain on the half-pay be of 10 years’ service and 30 years of age, 
and another of 80 years’ service and bO years of age, it is obvious that 
the annuity or half-pay of 7s. a-day, which is to continue during the 
life of the former, must be infinitely more valpable than an annuity of 
similar amount to continue during the life of the latter. Let us 
the question to t^e annuity tables, and we shall find that the former is 
worth 17, the latter worth only 13 years’ purchase, making a difference 
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of four yea^ purchase, or 510/. In fact, to make the reward the same ; 
and assure* it ought to be greater : the half-pay of the older officer 
should be increased in the proportion of 13 to 17, or, in other, words, it 
should be 9«. 2d. per day. 

We are aware that tliib is an extreme case, and that from the laudable 
care now exercised to prevent any undue burden on the hall-pay list, it 
is but rarely that captains arc allowed to retire after so sliort a period of 
service as ten years ; but though the instance we have adduced is per- 
fectly within the scope of the last Wairaut, still we shall adapt our cal- 
culations to instances of more likely occurrence, and as a 'specimen of 
the total absenc^^of everytliing like financial intelligence which has 
liitherto ch^tfacterized our half-pay regulations, as well as the absolute 
discouragiment which they offer to an officer to persevere in a course 
of long and honourable service, we submit the following scales, showing 
the rates in whicli the reward (though nominally#the same) vixtuallv 
decreases the longer the officer remains on full pay. ^ 

Take the case of a Lieut.-Colonel retiring after any of the following 
periods of service : his half-pay is 200/. 15?. per annum ; the value of 
this as an annuity — and certainly it can be viewed in no other light — 
decreases in proportion to his length of service as follows : — 



Thus, the longer he serves, the value of that half-pay which is to he 
the reward of his service continues to decrease at the rate of from 40/. 
to 68/. annually ; and the half-pay of the Licut.-Coloncl who has served 
40. years is absolutely less valuable by about 847/, than tliat of him who 
has served only 25 years. In order to put them even on a footing 
of equality, if the half-pay of the latter is 11^. a-day, that of the former 
should be 15?. 9d. a-day. 

Let us now look at the case of the Majors. The amount of their 
half-pay is 173/. 7s. 6d. annually, and its value decreases with each 
year of service in the following ratio 
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Number of 


Value of H.P. 

Decrease in^alEe 

>CcirB’ set- 

Probftble age. 

for remainder 

for each year’s 

vice. 

oflifo. 

service. 

20 

38 

£2082 

• 

Zl 

39 

2648 

£34 

22 

40 

2011 

37 

23 


2580 

31 

24 

*42 

2343 

37 

25 

43 

2515 . 

28 

20 

44 

2480 

35 

27 

45 

244.1 • 


28 

40 

2408 

37 

29 

47 

2308 

40 , 

30 

4S 

2320 

42 . 

31# 

40 

2280 

1 40 ^ 

32 

50 

22.31 

1 49 

33* 

51 

1 2178 ' 

! 53 

34 

52 

-2125 

1 53 

35 

53 

2071 

54 

Total (locTcase for 15 years’ addi- 1 
tional seivice • . • • . f 

can 


Thus, for each year 4 J 10 Major continues to serve, fhc value of that 
annuity which is to be the ultimate reward of hiif services decreases at 
the rale of from 34/. to 54/. per annum ; and the half-pay of him who 
has served 35 years is less valuable by 61 1/, than that ot him who has 
served only 20 years. Jii order to put them even on a footing of 
equality, if the half-pay of the latter is 9s. 6 c/. a-day, that of the former 
should be 12s. 3c/. a-day. 

Nor is the half-pay of the Captcyn better regulated, as will appear by 
the following scale : — 


• 

Nnmbgr fjf 
><•.«*>’ ser- 
vice. 


■1 

IBI 

17 

35 

£2049 


18 

30 

2026 

£23 

19 

37 

2001 

25 

20 

38 

1976 

25 

21 

.39 

1951 

25 

22 

40 

1926 

25 

2.1 

41 

1901 

25 

21 

42 

1877 

24 

25 

43 

1853 

24 • 

26 

44 

1828 

^5 

27 

4.5 

1802 

26 

28 

46 

1774 

28 

29 

47 • 

J1715 

29 

30 

48 

1714 

31 

31 

49 

1680 

34 

32* 

50 

1614 

36 

Total decrease for 15 years addi- 1 


1 tional service . . 

. . . f 



Here the ultimato reward for each year of service decreases at the 
rate of from 23?! to 36/. per annulii ; and the half-pay of the captain 
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who has served S2 years is less valuable than that of him who has 
seived only 17 years by 405/. In order to put them even on a footing 
of equality, if the half-pay of the latter is 7s, a-day, that of the former 
should be about 9s. a-day. 

But the climax of this disparity is attained whenfliwe compare the 
above prospective remuneration to old oflicors with the amount of half- 
pay edready drawn by cornets and ensigns, whose services have in no 
instance extended beyond a few months, often not beyond a single day. 

We have just shown that the half-pay of a colonel or lieut-colonel, 
who may wish to retire aftcpeven 40 years* service, is 11s. a day, worth 
to a person 58 years of age only 2065/. ; but on reference to page 14S, 
wc shall find'that no le«s than 23 ensigns, placed on half-pay in ISH, 
have eacli#rawn from the public, including interest^ no less than 1875/. 
Thus, independent altogether of the future half-pay wliich may be 
drawn, and which will in all probability amount to as mucl* more, the 
ensign for his service of perhaps erne day lias already received%om the 
public within 190/. as much as the total value of the lieut-colorfers half- 
pay, earned perhaps by a service of forty years. 

It may, perliiips, be argued tliat tlie iieut.-coloncl has the option of 
selling out or receiving the difference, and thus realizing more than 
what we have estimated as the value of his(|Jialf-pay ; but there are 
many instances in which, from having a wife and family dependent on the 
wiclow*s pension and compassionate allowance, in the event of his death, 
it may not be advisable for liini to avail himself of that privilege, and he 
must be content to retire on the bare amount of half-pay above specified. 

Had we in like manner compared the sums drawn by any of the 
ensigns on the half-pay list since 1814 with the value of that half- pay 
which is to reward a major of 35 years* service, or a captain of 32 years* 
service, we should find that, independent altogether of what half-pay 
may yet be drawn bv the ensign, he has already received from the 
public within 195/. ar much as the total value of the ^ajor *5 half-iiay 
and 231/, more than that of the captain’s. » 

These are interesting specimens certainly of the financial intelligence 
of the nineteenth century ; and we were at firsf disposed to halfc attri- 
buted them to an uncommon obtuseness of intellect on the part of those 
with whom such financial arrangements rested ; but they stand com- 
pletely relieved from the onus of such a charge by the sagacity displayed 
in regulating the principles on wliich tlieir ^wn retiring allowances are 
to be fixed. 

By Treasury Minute, 8th January, 1622, which we presume is still 
the law in these matters, it is ordered that the following is to fie the 
allowance to clerks in the Government ofliices on reduction : — 

Under 3 years* service « • Gratuity of one year’s pay. 

3 and under 5 do. • • • Do. • two years’ pay. 

5 and under 10 do. . , . An annuity e(][ual to one-third of salary. 

10 and under 20 do. • . « Do. do. equal to one^half of salary. 

If above 20 years* service, according to the provisions in the first clause 
Act 3 Geo. IV., which are as under : — 

For 10 and under 15 years’ service , An annuity equal to -fj of salary. 

— 15 and under 20 do. , Do. do. equal to fj of do. 

— 20 end under 25 do, . Do, do. equalVofjof do. 
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Fur 25 and under 30 ycais’ service • 

An annuity equal to ^ of salary 

•— 30 and under 35 

do. • 

Do. 

dOiifequal to of do. 

— 35 and under 40 

do. 

Do. 

do. equal to of do. 

— 40 and un^ 45 

do. • 

Do. 

da. equal t(/ ] j of do. 

45 and umfor 50 

do. • 

Do. 

do. equal to of do. 


Above 50 years- service* • • • • Full salary. 


N®vv we are by no means of that class wMb grudge these liberal pro- 
visions to such as have served their country, even in a civil capacity, 
well and faithfully. On the contrary, we arc inclined to axlinire the 
excellent principles on which these rewards for service have b^en re^- 
Imtcd, and to applaud the happy mixture of justice and libemlity with 
which the retiring allowance is, after 20 years’ service, maife^lo advance 
from half to full pay, by an addition of ,^jlh for every five years' service ; 
but thougli tliis graduated scale has been adopted for several years as 
the standard of retiring allowances to the civil servants of the State, it 
is certainly somewhat extraordinary that no similar principle has as 
yet been extended to tlic military, for which, of all others, such a regu- 
lation seems most particularly ada])tcd. The half-pay of the army has 
been indeed, to a certain extent, assimilated wijji the retiring allow- 
ances of civilians, so far^as regards the necessity of ascertain number of 
years* service, to found a claim to permanent hall^pay, thus preventing 
the possibility of young men becoming annuitants on the public with- 
out a due extent of service to merit such a reward. This change, as 
efl’ecting* a great prospective saving to the country, seems to htyjo been 
eagerly graspeil at; but thouglx even-handed justice required that, 
while the reward of the undeserving was thus diminished, that of the 
really meritorious should Jiavc been proportionably increased, the half- 
pay of old oliicers received no fuithcr improvement than that which 
arose from the slight modifications in favour of unaitaclied captains 
and odicers liaving bre\ct rank, introduced by tho Warrant of the 27th 
October, 1834. 

^ If this reluctance to ineVease the half-pay of old ofticers originates 
in economy, never was any meabuie more likely to defeat its own 
bbject. In tliesc clays promotion is so slow, except where large sums 
arc expended in the attainment of it, as to hold out little inducement to 
an ollicer to remain in the service after he attains the rank of captain ; 
and there* being no prospect .of any increase to his iiall^iay, the 
totaf absence of all encouragement, whether present or prospective, 
obviously acts as a bounty to retire at as early a period as possible. If 
a QA^ain, after 20 years’ service, is anxious to go on half-pay, he can- 
not well be refused this indulgence ; but as lie may even then be in the 
meridian^of life, he is likely to remain an annuitant on the public for 
20 years at least, whereas the prospect of an increase of a shilling a day 
to his half-pay dor every five years’ service, combined with even the 
distant chance of promotion, w'ould in most cases be a sufficient induce- 
ment to serve for ten years longer. Though the increase of half-pay 
would thus be two shillings a day, yet as his age would have advanced 
ten years, the expense of his annuity to the pdblic would not be much 
greater tlian if he had accepted the lesser rate ten years previously ; 
besides the probability that, in the course of foreign service during that 
period, his claifts lor retirement might be extinguished altogether 
by his decease. 
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Some may suppose tlje privilege of selling out enjoyed by oM officers 
to be equivalent to tbar increase of lialf-pay which rewards the pro- 
longed service of those in civil employ. E\ en at best, however, such 
an argument could only have reference to the few H^o, having had 
the good fortune to obtain all their Commissions without purchase, ulti-* 
malely retire from the service by the sale of them. It is this class 
alone who can realize any IRlvantage from that ])rivilege, and even the 
reward thus attained costs the country nothing, but is paid out of the 
pocket of the officer wiio purchases, and at the expense of the profes- 
8i«Nial prqipects of those purchased over. 

With regard, however, to such as have attained their rank by pur* 
chase, a class which, it has been ascertained, amounts to four-fifths of 
the officers in the service, the privilege of selling out affords no further 
advantage than that of realizing the sums their commissions originally 
cost them ; and after perhaps briiving for thirty years all the danger^ 
incident to their profession in every quarter of the globe, instead of 
retiring on three-fourths of their pay, as a civilian would for a similar 
extent of service at home , — they quit the army without any reward 
\vhatever, «md without costing the country one farthing for retiring 
allowance, either the shape of half- pay or otherwise. ISVver, we will 
venture to assert, in^any nation, — in any ago, did the services of so 
large and so meritorious a class of public servants receive so inade- 
quate a recompense. 

A gi^ss disparity in the rewards for service thus exists in our army, 
even among those whose claims on tlie bounty of the public are per- 
fectly on a par. One officer of 20 years’ service is probably a Captain, 
having jmrehased all liis commissions ; another of precisely the same 
standing has attained that rank without any such expenditure ; both 
quit the service by the sales of tlicii* commissions, both receive the 
same price, but it is clear that the one who, in addition to his service, 
has absolutely been sacrificing the interest on Ins private fortune, only 
receives'’ back the sum he originally paid for his commissions, minus 
that interest, and consequently gains nothing whatever in the khape 
of reward for his services*; wliile the other, who has made no siicli sacri- 
fice of his private fortune, obtains at least 1800/. for a similar extent of 
service, perhaps in the same regiment and at the same station. 

By no^lass of officers is tliis want of an adequate retiring’allowance 
more severely felt, to none is it more galling, than those who pass a 
life of physical suffering, privation, and exile, supporting the honour of 
the British arms in th.e far-dist&nt regions of the East. Seve*'We 
could point out who, after 20, aye, in some cases 25, years of uninter- 
rupted service in liisp Majesty’s corps in tliat country, have no better 
retirement to look forward to than the half-pay of their* rank ; while 
those serving in the less honourable employ of a company of merchants, 
retire, after the same extent of service in the same climate, on full pay 
for life — yes, not only on full pay, but with increased rank too. Those 
wlio retire, having comoletcd the above period of service in the East 
India Company’s Army^cing in almost every instance Field-Officers; 
while those in the King’s Army deem themselves fortunate if, in the 
same period, they have, without purchase, attained the rank of Captain. 
And yet in the hour of danger the very men thus unhonoured in their 
reward are ever placed foremost in the ranks of deaths and it is over 
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their bodiea the deadly breach is mounted — the embattled precipice scaled. 
From the days when British valour first placed a tody of merchants on 
the golden thrbne of the East, where has been the enterprise, however 
•desperate, to whic^ lliese ill-rcquited men have not led the way, or 
wluch has not beew sealed in their blood ? We wish to excite no invi- 
dious feeling between the two Services ; for well do we know that, had 
our brq(hren in arms their gallant countryman to lead, no one could 
outstrip them in their career of glory — wc only bring their respective 
merits into comparison for the purpose of showing the disparity in their 
rewards. 

Britain surely can never urge the |fiea of poverty for being tlius be- 
hind her very merchants in generosity to men who have not only gained 
but maintained for her an empire greater than any conqueror in his 
wildest visions of ambition ever dreamt off Surely, after squandering, 
in the excess of her generosity, upwards of half a million on men who 
never served her for a single day, she cannot now refuse, on tljie plea of 
that extravagance, to improve the condition of those who have devoted 
their whole lives to her service. She will surely no longer stint the 
deserving in order tjiat the undeserving may enjoy Hie plei|^tude of 
tlieir reward, nor allow tlie regulations of her half-pay IjsT to remain, as 
they do at present, a blot upon the financial inteliigcinK;e of the age. 

As in these days of improvement we are not ashamed to take lessons 
on legislation even from our licreditary foes, it may, perhaps, be as well 
to extend the comparison which we formerly made, of the full pay of 
officers in the French and British armies, to the relative advantages of 
these services in regard to half-pay, particularly as wc shall be able to 
show much that is worthy of imitation, so far as regards the retirement 
thereby afforded to old officers, as well as the principles on which the 
grant of half-pay should be regulated. 

The amount of permanent half- pay is, by the French regula- 
tions, made to depend on the length of service as well as the rdiik of 
an officer, and it inci’eases from the minimum to the maximum* rate 
according to the following proportions * : — 



Miuimum. 

Increase for oacl^ 

> cur’d seiMcc. 

Maximum. 


fumes. 

B 

fiancs 

£ 

B. 

francs. 

j — 

£ 

.... 

Lifiiienant-Colonel . 


96 

30 

1 

4 

3000 

120 


72 

30 

1 

4 

mm 

96 

Major • . . . 


60 

25 

1 

0 


mm 

Captain , . • . . 

i*;oo 

48 

20 

0 

16 

m 

64 

Lieutenant • . . 

800 

32 

20 

0 

16 

lil 

48 

Ensign • • . • 

600 

24 

20 

0 

16 

1000 

40 


Though this appears at first sight a very lov^ rate of half-pay as 
compared with the Britisli, yet when we take into account the difference 
in the value of money in the two countries, which tve before established 


* See Oidonnauce, lOih October, IB29. 
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to be about 62 per cent.*, we find it equivalent to tlie following amount 
in Great Britain, viz. : — 



Compare tins, tlien, with the old and new rates of half-pay, being 
the minimum and maximum in the British service : — 



Tiie principal dilFerence between the French and English halt-pAy 
regulations exists not so much, however, in the amount as in the period 
of service ncce^^sary to attain it. The French regulations in this respect 
being such, as to render It impossible for young Officers, un^s abso- 
lutely disabled, ever to become permanent annuitants on tP^public. 
Tlie grant of half-pay, even for the minimum rate, is limited to those 
who have served upwards of 20 years on fuU,pay, and even then it is 
only awarded permanently, after they have been for a further period of 
10 years on the temporary half-pay list. Under 20 yeais the duration 
of an Officer’s half-pay is limited as followst : — * 


For 20 years* service, 10 years’ half-pay, 

}i 16 ^ tt 

» 16 V 6 „ 

» Id » 7 i> 


* See Compaiative’^ew of Pay, &c., in Freneh and Brdjsh Annies, U. S. Jour- 
nal, January, 1835, p. 9« 
t Gouvot, p, 452, 
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[For 12 years’ service> 6 years* hdlf-pay. 

J ® ij ^ f> 

9f ^ if ^ f) 

M 6 „ 3 

Uador 6 5^ noac. 

For the attainin <5 of the maximum rate of pension, 50 years of nomi- 
nal service is accessary ; but as every year passed i)i the colonies is 
allowed to be reckoned as 18 months, apd every campaign as two vears*'*^ ; 
this in tlie British Army, where two-thirds of the service of an Infantry 
(Idicer arc in the Colonics, can be considered as equivalent only to about 
36 years ; and as the time passed on hMf-pay is allowed to rgckon as if 
on llill, provided it does not extend beyond 10 years, the period requisite 
to attain this maximum rate of half-pay is by no means so prolonged 
as it at first appears. In the French service, too, there is not that 
tear and wear of constitution which unfits so many of our British 
Odieers for the active duties of their profession, and forces them to retire 
from the service at an early age. The duties of French Officers but 
rarelv call them beyond the limits of their own country, except during 
a ])enod of active warfare, and their service more resembles tliat of our 
militia than troops of tlie line. f' ' 

Tiiough the nuiximum and minimum rates of Ffench and British 
hiiif-|)tiy have been shown to be in rcal^ tliough not in nominal valae^ 
much upon a par ; yet as the period of service reipiisite to attain either 
ill the French Army is so much longer than in the British, it is but a 
fair conclusion to suppose the French regulations the most econo- 
niual of the two, and so they would undoubtedly be were it not 
that the burden of the British half-pay list is so much diminished by the 
privilege* of selling out. In this way it has been already shown that a 
large pro))ortion of Officers, amounting to not le,ss than four-fifths of 
those in the Army, retire from the Service without any cost whatever 
to the country for half-pay, and in all cases where they have originally 
purchased tlioir commissions, they nuTely receive the sums they originally 
paid ior ihem, and not one farthing as a reward for service. 

With regard even to those who, having purchased the whole or the 
greater part of their commissions, choose to retire on half-pay in pre* 
fcrence to selling out, we shall find, if we take into account the annuity 
wLu h tliey might have obtained from any Insurance office for the sums 
originally paid for their commissions, that the balance, which is all 
they virtually receive as a reward for service, is considerably less than 
even tl^etoniinilnum rate of balf-pay in tlie French Service. 

For instance, we have already shown t that if the ages of Officers 
retiring on half-pay were even as low as 38 for the Lieutenant- Colonels, 
32 for the Majors, and 25 for the Captains, the sums they expended 
in purchasing their respective commissions would have yielded, if laid 
out in annuities, on each of their lives, 290^. 17s. 9d. per annum for 
the Lieutenant-Colonel ; 193/. I9s. 7rf. for the Miijor, and 102/. lOr. 
for the Captain ; and as the half- pay of these ranks is only 200/. 15s., 
173/. 7s. 6^., and 127/, 15s. 7f/. respectively, it is pretty clear that both 
llie Field Officers absolutely receive less in the shape of balf-pay for 


* Gunvot, page 432. 

t Sec aiticle on Promotion, September Number of this louinal, (p. 10 .) 
U. 8 ; JouttN. No. 87 , Feb. 183 C. M 
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their outlay than they would from an Insurance office ; thus leaving 
nothing vvliatt'ver for service, while the surplus of half-pay to the Cap- 
tain, beyond the annual value of the money expended in order to attain 
that rank, is but 24/. 5j; per annum. 

Even where an Otlicer purchases only a portion of his commissions, — 
and how few are there who do not? — still the value of the money tlius 
expended, when converted into an annuity and deducted from bis })ay, 
is suilicient to reduce it considerably below even the minimum rale in 
the French Service. 

The best way of exhibiting the superior advantages of the French 
Service in,ihis respect, is to take the case of a British Colonel, say of 
36 or 37 years* service, as the majority in our Army are at present,* and 
who has attained that rank by the purchabc of all bis commissions. 
Let ns suppose liini to have started in life with 4500/., and that a French 
Officer commenced his career in that service with a like sum. By 
the French mode of reckoning, 37 years in our Service would, from 
the extent of colonial duty, be ecjuivalent to 50 in theirs. In the course 
of that period it may be safely assumed that the French Officer will 
have attained at least the rank of Major ; thus allowing promotion by 
purchase to 115 'e advanced the British Officer two grades beyond him. 
Both retire fromVtive service. The French Officer receives oflialf- 
pay, per annum, , . . , . £80 0 

But while the British Officer has expended all* his capital 
in his promotion, the French Officer is still in possession of 
liis, and the interest of it must, therefore, be added to his half- 
pay. Tliis at 4 per cent, will amount to . • 180 0 


French Officer’s income on retirement, . . of 260 0 

But the capital of the British Officer having been expended 
in his promotion, all he has to retire on is his half-pay, . 200 15 

Balance in favour of the French Officer, . . ^C59 5 

Besides having 4500/, to leave his family, in addition to the widow’s 
pension and compassionate allowances granted by Government. 

If the British Colonel sells out, he indeed realizes liis 4500/., hut 
then he gets no half-pay ; so that the French Major still has tlie advan- 
tage of him by 80/. yearly, besides the provisions to his wife and family 
which the British Officer forfeits by a sale. 

If wo suppose the Colonel to retire, receiving the difference, he would 
gain the interest of 1315/. to his income; hut even this would he,iinsuffi- 
cient to turn the scale in his favour, and the comparison would then no 
longer be a fair one, as he would, by so doing, sacrifice the Government 
provision to his wife and family which the ^'rench Officer retains. 

. Even if the British Officer purchased only half his commissions, still 
the advantage would be in favour of the French, and the scale is only 
turned when wc refer to the case of those who have attained all their 
commissions without purchase ; but as this class comprehends less than 
onc-fiftli of the aggregate number of the Officers in our Army, it re- 
quires little dcmon8t;j-ation to show, that, on the whole, llie preponderance 
of economy is at present in favour of the British, though this economy, 
we regret to say, is effected at the expense of man^ deserving Officers, 
there% consigned to an old age of penury and discontent, in order to 
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counterbalance that thoughtless extravagance with which our half-pay 
list has been burdened with young men who never rendered a day’s 
service to' their country. 

In the j)receding comparison, we have only taken iilto account the 
bare amount of retired pay in the French Army, without reference to the 
addition received by those who, in consequence of being members of tlic 
Legioq of Honour or of St* Louis, are entitled to the pension corre- 
sponding to their grade in tliat order. If our readers will only be at 
tlie trouble of referring to the French Army List, they will find that this 
class includes nearly all the Field Oflicers, three-fourths of the Captains, 
and an eighth of the Lieutenants; and as it appears that the lowest 
perfsion drawn by any of the members of that order is 2.^0 francs, or 
10/. per annum, it would have been but fair to take such an important 
item into account. 

J3ut independent of this advantage, the French Ofliccr is entitled to bis 
retired pay in addition to the income dcTivable from any civil appoint- 
ment he may obtain ; whereas, in the British Army, he is precluded from 
thus turning his time or talent to account, by the regulation which 
prevents his drawing half-pay when holding any civil employ in the 
service of the State. So that, instead of there being an^ hiducemcnt to 
exert himself in order to render Ins circumstances -nn ore comfortable, 
he is condemned either to remain in a state of listless inactivity, — a 
drone in the bustling bee-hive of life, — supporting a useless existence 
on a pittance barely sufficient to secure him from starvation, or, in order 
to obtain employment, sacrifice altogether the hard-earned reward of 
his service. 

Many who arc more anxious to legislate on Military sulyccts than 
to be at the trouble of investigating them, on making the discovery 
that the Prcmcli regulations grant no permanent half-pay till after 20 
years* service, and then even a very low rate, and that it is not till after 
.50 years’ service it becomes equal to the British, immcfl lately fancy, by 
regulating our rales of half-pay accordingly, that a great measure of piiblic 
economy would be effected ; never considering the (.lifference in regard 
to the extent of colonial service, or the still more imjjortant distinction 
created by the system of promotion by purchase. True, the French 
regulations are in this respect a jiatteru worthy of imitation, but not 
certainly on the plea of economy, for if one portion of our half-pay 
regulations is assimilated to them, of course it is but fair the rc'st should 
also be so ; and that Officers who have purchased bhould, on retirement, 
receive the rate of half-pay corresponding to their length of bcrvice, and 
the sale of their commissions besides, which would mupb more than 
counterbalance the partial reduction in the rate of half-pay effected by 
its assimilation with the French. In the event, too, of any such change, 
British Officers must be placed on a par, in regard to the extent of 
honorary rewards and eligibility for civil employ ; and, taking the extent 
of colonial service into view, 14 years must be assumed for the mini- 
mum rate, and 36 for the retirement on lull pay, with a progressive 
increase of about one-twentieth part, annually, for each \ car of service 
between these periods. It is only on such priiicijiles that, in justice, 
any such assimilation could ever take place, and if thus effected, it would 
prove one of the gAjatest boons ever granted to 6ritisli Officers ; one 
which would effectually reward the meritorious, and prevent the possi- 
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bility of any misapplication of that fund which should be held sacred 
for their behoof. 

It i» remarkable what an anxiety is manifested by a certain class of 
public men to hold up 'for imitation every regulation of foreign states 
tending to circumscribe the pay or privileges of the Military, without 
ever considering how unjust it would be to carry such assimilation into 
effect only where it tends to deteriorate, but in no respect where it tends 
to improve the condition of our army. It is not long ago, we believe, 
since the propriety of limiting British officers to half-pay when on leave 
of absence was urged by a high official authority, on the pica that such 
was the practice in the French and otiier continental armies. Never, 
probably, was any proposition so unjust in it&elf — which would have been 
so unequal in its operation — or would have produced such general dis- 
satisfaction through all classes of military men. Till the Britisli officers 
are assimilated to the French, by obtaining their promotion without the 
necessity of purchase, — till the armies are put on the same footing in 
regard to the establishment of honorary rewards for the junior grailea, 
and tlic limitation of the extent of colonial service, all })oints in which 
the French service has the advantage of ours, — would it not be the 
height of injustice thus to seize hold of one isolated portion of their 
regulations, and, merely because it tends to benefit the public purse, 
insist on carrying it into effect, leaving all the other points of distinction 
unaltered ? Did the proposer of such a measure ever take into consi- 
deration that the French army is, in these times of peace, merely a 
species of militia emjdoyed to defend their country from foreign aggres- 
sion ; that they have the advantaire of keeping up that constant inter- 
course with friends and relatives, which enables them at all times to find 
free quarters when on leave ; while the British officer passes three- 
fourths of his military life on colonial service, to the total disruption of 
those ties which form the connecting link of society in civil life ^ 
Kslr^nged by long absence, be is but too often a stranger even in the 
bomeof his fathers ; and, instead of passing the few months of recreation 
which he is allowed from his regiment in some social circle of kind- 
hearted relatives, he but too often finds, like Syntax, ‘‘ his readiest 
welcome at an inn.” 

Look what would he the effect of such a regulation. A regiment 
rctiuns home from long foreign service, bringing with it a large pro- 
portion of officers by no moans wealthy, who have been braving tiie 
dangers of a trojiical climate for some dozen years at least. On its 
arrival in this country, a number of young and wealthy officers* enter 
the corps, in the liope of enjoying the pleasures of home service. The 
period for obtaining the indulgence of leave arrives — half the officers 
are allowed to lie absent ; and the toil-worn veteran has at length 
before him the prospect of revisiting the friends of earlier years. The 
prospect, however, is but illusory, for, on the trifling pittance of half-pay, 
be knows it would he in vain attempting such a journey. IJe must, 
therefore, sacrifice this indulgence, earned by years of exile and priva- 
tion, in favour of his junior officer, who, blessed with wealth sufficient 
to make his pay of little importance to him, could readily avail himself 
ot it. The consequence is obvious : the rich would scarcely ever bo 
present with their (orjn — the jmor could never be absent from it. 

yo much for those who icturn home with their corps. There is 
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another class, who may have obtained leave from their corps when' on 
loreit^n stalioi^s, and to limit those to ]>alf-))ay would be a measure still 
more iniefuilous. Most of them are suflerinj,^ under the accumulated 
infirinities rcsultinpf from a protracted residence in the colonies— with 
diseased livers, bilious 'temperaments, attenucitcd frames, bearing in their 
shatteied constitutions but too evident proofs of their physical suflerings. 
These «nen aie constantly in need of medical aid ; and how, we would 
ask, could that be procured out of a subaltern's half-])ay of As, a day, 
when the charge for a professional visit is more than double that 
amount, and which charge, be it remembered, if an officer does not pay, 
as well as all his other debts, he is liable to be dismissed vvi^h disgrace 
from the Service? As to the more items of maintenance and clothing, 
we leave them entirely out of view, as the parsimonious projector of 
such a saving must obviously have considered these the most trivial 
of nil sublunary considerations. 

Witli regard to officers thus situated, we deny that any sucli measure 
of economy would be borne out even by the regulations of tlie French 
service, which expressly state, “ Le minislre de Ja guerre accorde lors- 
tpril le juge convcnablc de conge do convalescence avecsolde eniiere''* 
Nor is this all ; the officers of that service, in thf/ Svent of bad 
health when ou leave, have the privilege of being* admitted into llic 
military establishments nearest to their homes, and being there provided 
with lodging, maintenance, and medical attendance till thoroughly re- 
covered, lor vi^hich the charge deducted from their pay is only — for Field 
Officois, .3 francs, or ’‘2s, 4(i. aday ; Captains, 2 francs, or 1^. Id , ; Lieu- 
tenants, franc, or 1 /j. 2\<1, ; and Sub- Lieutenants, H franc, or lar. 
Thus, in this respect, the J<’rencli Retaliations are infinitely moie liberal 
and considerate than our own. 

it is true, however, that all officers returning from the colonies do 
not come home in bad health ; and with regard to such as havQ had 
the good forUiue to preserve their constitution iinimj'aired, llicsc 
Tcinarks may he held as inapplicable: but surely some indulgence 
should he granted such men for the banishment they have been doomed 
to ! and as the expense of their passage home and back to their station 
lias in general to bo provided for out of their slender pittance of full-pay, 
lo reduce that to half its amount >vou]d be equivalent to a sentence of 
perpetual banishment from tlie day their corps went abroad till its 
return — a period extcn<ling, in some instances, to upwards of twenty 
years. Surely the claims of such men to any indulgence their country 
can alibrd them, will never for an instant be put in comparison with 
those ot French officers, who do not, in one instance out of a hundred, 
serve beyond the limits of their native x;ountry, except during a period 
of active warfare. 

There is one class of officers, and one only, in the British Army, 
who can in this respect be considered as on a par with the Frencli, or 
whose pay, on leave of absence could, with any degree of justice, be 
thus assimilated. These arc the officers of our (Guards and heavy 
Cavalry, whose services never extending, in time of peace, beyond the 
United' Kingdom, have no such claims for indulgence as their less for- 
tunate brethren of the Line. The great majority of that class, liow- 
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ever, being men of fortune, to vi^liom the consideration cither of pay or 
half-pay is of very trifling moment, it is "jperhaps scarce worth entering 
into any discussion on the subject, except to start one objoctiVm, which 
we apprehend would pr6ve fatal to such a proposition. These officers, 
it must be remembered, having in almost every instance purchased 
all their commissions at enormous prices, expecting to receive full 
pay, as well on leave of absence as when present with their corps, it 
would certainly be a breach of faith thus to subject them to any such 
restriction, without making a corresponding compensation of a part of 
the prices originally jiaid for their commissions, which would perfectly 
neutralize any saving eflected by the measuie. 

Luckily for the Army, a proposal so inindcal to its interests was ulti- 
mately abandoned by the retirement from office of its projector ; and we 
should not have referred to it, were it not to convince those who may 
have been its advocates, what a wide distinction there is between the 
claims of officers in the French and British service to such an indul- 
gence, and to show that we are not afraid to enter the lists with them 
on any point wherein the economy of foreign armies is asserted to be 
a model of imitation for our own. 

But wliy, wt* would ask, should the Military proh'ssion alone have 
been selected for ^iicli an experiment i Why should it have been the 
only one whoso members were to be for ever bound to the dull routine 
of duty without a day’s relaxation, except at the sacrifice of their pay ? 
\V^as there any civil department of the State of which the official mem- 
bers did not enjoy a relaxation from the cares and toils of duty for a 
short period of tlie yeiir without the necessity of any such sacrifice ? 
On what principle tlien could the indulgence cheerfully accorded to 
civilians be refused to the military ? There seems none, except the 
principh*, loo often acted upon of late years, that the Army is to be 
made the scape-<j[oat in all cases of financial difficulty. 

A\k 1 why is it so? How conics it that a country indebted to the 
profession of arms for its empire, its colonics, its commerce, and its 
liberty, — a country which but twenty years ago was rescued by the 
valour of her sons from the very brink of destruction, — should now have 
so far forgotten these obligations as to make those very men, to whom 
she stands thus indebted, the victims of evety petty project of economy? 
The fault, we brdieve, rests principally with ourselves. Accustomed to 
the rigid obedience of military discipline, too many of our profession 
shrink from argument as sedition,— remonstrance as akin to mutiny 5 
and when any measure affecting their interests is at stake, quietly 
submit to their fate, instead of overwhelming the projects of their oppo- 
nents by showing, as it is always in their jiower to do, that never in 
any army — in any country — at any period of history, was there a body 
of men from whose services so much has been gained, or who, for 
those services, have been so inadequately rewarded. We have already 
proved this to be the case by a detailed comparison of the pay and 
privileges of the British Army with those of the French and other 
continental nations: we shall in a future Number corroborate it by a 
reference to the pay of our Army in ancient and modern times. 
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No. I. 

Go! grasp the trident of the deep profound, 

And speak in thunder to the world around. 

Captain Glascock’s new “Manual,” together with the “Hints” 
of Captain Anselm Griffiths, present such a fund of practical assistance 
to the young naval officer, in the habitance, fighting, and navigation of 
Britain’s bulwarks, that further remarks on those topics might appear 
supererogatory. But as all our readers cannot be expected to have 
access to those useful works, and while we are fresh from their perusal, 
we beg to submit a summary on the same national subject. It is a 
theme, indeed, upon which, from early and long-continued preposses- 
sion, we could greatly enlarge ; but in a condensed view of the economy 
of a man-of-war, our object is rather to “ fall in ” with the able officers 
who have thus preceded, than merely to show in how many inodes 
the same duty may be performed. This appears to us a somewhat ne- 
cessary condition ; since nothing can be more desirnMiS, than that a 
fixed system of command and method should be ebtiTblished throughout 
our formidable Navy. 

The voice of experience has established it to bo a trutli, that the ships 
and seamen of this kingdom are absolutely essential to its proper 
strength and security ; it is therefore for the inten'st of the public to 
afford every encouragement for the full development of that power. 
Such a feeling is, we believe, very generally diffused among our intelli- 
gent and better orders, and not a little among such of the lower classes 
as are not yet estranged from their national prepossessions by the pol- 
luting dogmas of demagogues. Yet there is a party, and, from the pre- 
sent imbecile attitude of the Government, a somewhat wfluential one, 
who having thrown away the commerce of the country, at least as far 
as in them lies, would now willingly stifle the Navy. Those cold- 
blooded calculators, by*' force of lungs and impudence, aided by the 
moral cowardice of many of their opponents, have crawled so close to 
the seat of power, as to become dangerous to the State ; and it is time 
for Mr. Bull to kick them outside the threshold again, as well as the 
envious unguis in horba which wreathes its insidious folds among them. 

One of the manifest signs of the ignorance of the day is the utter 
contempt with which the so called “March-of-mind Men” affect to 
treat the precepts of history ; for these sciolous dabblers hold no phrase 
in greater scorn than that of “wisdom of our ancestors,” — They must, 
themselves, however, undergo the ordeal which time makes in its revo- 
lutions, and we can confidently predict, that the exertions of a future 
Parliament will be largely called upon to correct the egregious blunders 
of our present Collectives. It was thus that the neglect of the Navy 
during the reign of Charles II. — who was actually catching moths 
while the Dutch were burning his fleet in the Medway, — occasioned 
such trouble and expense to his successors ; and from this charge, the 
knighting of a few warriors cannot shield him. Our real patriots were 
anxious to see it Restored to “ its ancient reputation and the House 
of Lords drew up a long representation to Queen Anne ou the occasion, 
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which they concluded in words so remarkable, that they may be used 
again by the same body ere long. ** it is an undoubted maxim, that 
the honour, security, and wealth of this kingdom, depend upon the 
protection and encouragement of trade, and the improving and right 
managing ilie naval strength. Other nations, who were formerly great 
and powerful at sea, have, by negligence and mismanagement, lost their 
trade, and seen their maritime strength entirely ruined. Tlieref^jre, we 
do, in the most earnest manner, beseech your Majesty that the sea- 
affairs may always be your first and most peculiar care. We humbly 
hope that it will be your Majesty’s chief and constant instruction to all 
who shall liave the honour to be employefl in your councils, and in the 
administration of affairs, that they be continually intent and watchful 
in what concerns the fleet ; and that every one of them may be ma<le to 
know it is his particular charge to take care that tht* seamen ho oncou- 
raqedy the trade pi'otocted, discipline restored^ and a nciv spirit and 
vigour put into the whole administration of the Navy'* 

The Pebtihmts . and Immaculates might here advance, and with 
great truth, that our seamen havt' good wages, ain)>le provisions, and 
excellent treatment; but for all and each ot those blcssiuus there are 
no thanks due to them. No sums of money can be lliouolit by Parlia- 
ment more jubtljr and more reasonably paid, than such as immediately 
tend to the protection, trade, Jind prosperity of the kingdom ; and there- 
fore no bitter Viiilixigs are likely to really disturb the supplic'', oven in 
the present state of the Commons. Put the Innovators insidiously 
strike at our naval interests in a moi*e vital part, by exciting disallcction, 
and endeavourimr to throw odium on ollicers v\ho liave i>led m iheir 
defence, by decrying tliein as tyrants when alloat, and dead-w eights 
when their services were no longer urgently rtxjuired. In the hour of 
danger the epithets wcic more complimentary ; and had a certain lucky 
jobber in Indian contracts then been in good society, he would not have 
dared to express his rancour against worth*, because such a theme 
would* have been unpalatable to any Englishman. Now, however, the 
cry of havoc has been yelled, and the curs are let loose upon us, so that 
it is nothing but the truly Pritish spirit tliat mipcls his Majesty’s lieges 
to betake themselves to the perils of the sea. The mob-orators will, 
indeed, admit that the seamen liave done the State suine service, but 
they always ‘‘ remember to forget ’* how much of this has been owing 
to the skill, honour, constancy and courage of their officers. This is 
equally proved in the tempest, the toil, or the fight, — in each of which 
the officers not only cheerfully bear a part, but always lead. It cannot 
but be observed, that when we compare the force of the enemy vvith the 
very inferior strength of the English, in many of the engagements, we 
may almost persuade ourselves that the romantic fictions of chivalry 
were less destitute of foundation, than reason would teach us to believe. 
But without travelling into the regions of improbability, the numerous 
heroic actions of our gallant countrymen may serve to convince us that 
nothing is too arduous for knowledge and experience to accomplish, if 
bravery and p'TScverance accompany them. Such conduct, liovvever, 
only proves their merits as public servants, and displavs their ca]Kicity 


• Heie the II e, who regularly thumbs nur pages, will cxcUlin, after 
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to fulfil the duties which the country naturally expects from them ; but 
they have exhibited qualifications of a still higher import, and, while 
performing the details of a department of the State, have tended to exalt 
the name of England among nations, by 8on|e of the Jincst traits of 
devotion, generosity, patriotism, and philanthropy* that gild the pages 
of her history. We need not cite instances, for the facts are widely 
spreat^ Yet we cannot forget the devotedness of Lieutenant Rion, 
who nobly remained in the Guardian, after the boats had left her in a 
sinking state. In point of generous liberality, the release of the Bishop 
of Iviza and his niece, with their money, plate, and effects, by Captain 
de I’Angle ; and the conduct of Lord Exmoutli, who, having found the 
wife of the unhappy Rov^re, one of the Deputies deported to Cayenne, 
on board the Vaillaute, restored her property to her, and repaid 
the seamen from his own purse — actions which do equal honour to 
the feelings and judgment. As the love of country among naval 
ofliceis is proverbial, it assuredly is unnecessary to quote any of the 
numerous exami)lcs by which it has been proved ; and of true philan- 
thropy, there cannot be a more striking feature than was cxliibited by 
Captain Macbride. This active seaman, after Rodney’s action with 
Langara, found his old 64, and the defeated Phoenix, of SO guns, the 
flag-bliip of the Spanish Admiral, completely separated from then* 
companions. The circumstances were such as to require both skill 
and address, as may be best explained in the proposal made by the 
Briton: — *‘'i'lie small-pox being in his Majesty’s ship Bienfaisant, of 
a malignant kind, the feeliiifjs of a British officer cannot allow him to 
introduce an infection even amontj his- enemies. From this considera- 
tion, and the very gallant detence made by Admiral Langara and his 
otlicers, Captain Macbride consents that neither ollicers nor men shall 
be removed from the Pliumix, taken by Ins Majesty’s ships Defence and 
Bienfaisant, Admiral Langara being rcbponsible for the conduct of his 
officers and men ; and in cabc that we fall in with any Spanisli or 
Fr<mcli ships-of-war, he will not suffer Lieutenant Thoinas Louis, his 
officer, to be interrupted in conducting and defending the ship to the 
last extremity, agreeaWe to his orders: and if, meeting with su- 
perior force, the ship should be retaken, and the Bi(*nfaisant fight her 
own way clear, Admiral Don Juan dc Langara, Iiis officers, and men, 
are to hold themselves prisoners of war to Captain Macbride, upon their 
parole of honour (which he is confident, with Spanisli officers, is ever 
sacred). Likewise, if the Bienfaisant should be taken and the Phoenix 
escaye, the Admiral Don Juan de Langara, liis officers, &c., will no 
longer be prisoners, but freed immediately. In short, they are to follow 
the late of the Bienfaisant, as, were it not for the dibleinpcr, they would 
have been on board of her.’* 

We might readily multiply anecdotes of this tenor, for our annals 
abound with them. Ought tlien a service, which produces to the country 
results both beneficial and splendid, to be withered by neglect, or 
scathed by insult? Are men who Jiave courted peril in defence of 
national rights, — who have spent their best years in fatigue, vigil, and 
harass, — who have patiently cmdined the eviK ef unwholesome food, and 
still more unwholobome clmiates, — ^aiul who Iiave bravely encountered 
the fleets of the \\%rld : are bueh men to be branded as “ dcad-weiglits,” 
by those who arc btraugers to spirit, virtue, and magnanimity? We 
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trust not ; and, while lying on our oars, shall endeavour to point out 
what we think necessary to constitute a happy, active, and efficient 
man-of-war, as well as what are the attributes and qualifications of a 
good and intelligent seauiaiu It is not, however, our purpose to speak 
of the foremost men on this occasion, because we have already largely 
adverted to their merits in our pages; and we shall now show that 
most of their public character must be formed by the rules of the ser- 
vice, and of the officers they fall under. It is true, that in the battle or 
the breeze, they are capable of efforts almost super-human ; but these 
eflbrts are generally set in motion and directed by the skill and ailroit- 
n^^bs of those who command them ; and when we think of the Shannon, 
the Amethyst, or the Alceste, it is impossible not to associate, with the 
heroism dis])layed in those ships, the names of Jlroke, Seymour, and 
Maxwell. We therefore leave the professional character as a file for 
the vipers to gnaw at, and commence our remarks on naval economy 
vrith the 

Midshipman. 

Under this well-known denomination wc shall give the various duties 
that attend the “ future Admirals,*’ in their cockpit transitions from 
youngsters to Mids, Mates of watches, and Master’s-Mates ; they being 
all mere varieties of the same genus. 15ut in thus commencing, as we 
presume our subject to liave been duly borne for victuals and wages, 
we shall not here dwell upon the age at which a youngster ought to be 
embarked, nor on the moral courses which he is to pursue, they having 
been already largely and ably dwelt upon by Mentors of various classes. 
Our strictures will be more especially professional, on the supposition 
that he will not have left home without the contents of some useful 
homilies being baled out to him. * 

The candidates for naval honours are termed “ Youngsters ** in our 
Navy ; and familiar as the epithet appears, it is co-equal with the 
Aspirants of the French, and the dignified Cahallcro'i Guardias^ 
Marims of the Spaniards. No individual, therefore, can take excep- 
tion to a name which will slick to each volunteer, from his going afloat 
till he is rated a midshipman. On his first arriving on board, he should 
avoid showing any symptom of petulance or sullenne^s, at the wag- 
gishness of his iiiessmates, for the initiation is quickly over. It is true, 
that the horrors of the midshipman’s berth — with their disasters, per- 
secutions, losses, tosses, and crosses^ — have lately been hackneyed in 
print ; but the tyro will soon And that, in order to make those descrip- 
tions humorous, the cases are worked up to the extreme of exaggera- 
tion. Those who look for surpassing elegance at sea had better not 
quit their stable homes ; but such as embrace the profession in sober 
sense will find the accommodation quite as good as could reasonably be 
expected. The conveniences, indeed, ought always to be proportioned 
to the average means of tliose who are to use them, and should there- 
fore not be expensive. “ Giving too much money to younkers,” says 
Captain Griffiths, “ is the pride of wealth endeavouring to put merit 
out of countenance.” 

The youngster should commence his routine by keeping his eyes 
about him, and obeying llie direction of his superiors with deference 
and alacrity ; not, as some of the straight-laced are wont to do, 
grumble and go on — like Pistol eating his leek. He must avoid neg- 
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Ugence or uncleaoliness in his personal appearance, especially on duty, 
when his propriety of dress will be marked by a strict adherence to the 
uniForni appointed by tlie regulations of the service ; and he should 
never forget to salute the quarter-deck on mounting it, -as a due mark 
of respect to the King’s parade. Though the }>ractice has been im- 
properly infringed upon since the peace, ho should always keep on the 
lee-si(te, and tlicre be attentive for his officer’s orders ; summoning the 
men the mqment they are required. Instead of the insulting “ You, 
Sir !” so frequently applied, he should address every man by his name. 
He jnust apply himself diligently to acquire a ready acquaintance with 
tocjmical terms, and learn to knot and splice, for which, if his condupt 
deserves it, he will easily find instructors enough. lie mflst recollect 
that, thougli clothed with a brief autliority, he is still only a first-class 
boy, and therefore should pitch his requests for assistance accordingly ; 
nor ougljt he to forget Captain Glascock’s “ dinner-hint “ bhould 
the Ca])tain propose to hh youthful guest an inqumfive trip upon deck, 
to ascertain the direction of the wind, or the position of the ship’s head, 
the young gentleman will do well to take the hint, return a report, and 
retire. 

The youngster should be frugal, and strictly regtdar in pecuniary 
transactions, especially in all the mess ])a}ments. *lle must be careful 
not to leave Ins traps kicking about, recollecting that his pay is so 
trifliiiir SL'i to be a mere retaining fee, and therefore of little aid to his 
private allowance in meeting needless expenses. As a debt of gratitude 
to his relations, and a spring of improvement to himself in the spirit of 
observation excited, he oiiglit to indulge largely in epistolary correspon- 
dence ; which, with the punctual keeping up of his log and watch, station 
and (luarter hills, will ensure the preservation of his calligraphy. He 
shoiilfl also pursue his studies in geometry and navigation, and evince 
every desire to attain the substantial elements of professional knowledge. 
During Nelson’s continuance in tlie Seahorse, no person of his years 
ever paid more attention to the duties of his profession than he did ; his 
ardent ambition being to render himself a proficient in seamanship. 
Locke was asked, how he had contrived to accumulate so much know- 
ledge i lie replied, that he attributed what little he knew to the not 
having been ashamed to ask fur information. 

Nor need the tyro repine at the mode of life he is engaged in, 
though numerous attempts are now made to disparage the" good old 
discipline of the cock-pit ; which, with all its faults, was mainly instru- 
mental in forming llic finest naval characters liitlierto produced. With- 
out defending its wilful privations, we think they were more in unison 
with the hardy, ready, open, and manly seaman, than the wanton luxury 
which is spreading its enervating feelers over the fleet. Let us appeal 
to a sound officer — to one well capable of giving a judicious opinion. 
The experienced Captain Griffiths is speaking : — Make your mids 
seamen — gentlemen ; give them comforts — make the ship desirable to 
them. But if you love your country, spare her the curse and its evil 
consequences, of making them dandies.” 

Having ])asspd over his noviciate, the volunteer becomes an “Oldster,” 
or rated midshipman, which, though still a subordinate station, has very 
important duties^attaclied to it, and is that of a gentleman, since all 
must pass through it before they can receive higher promotion. lie 
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who fills it is iialuvally anxious to emerge to a commission ; but it is 
absolutely necessary that he who would command should fir&t learn how 
to obey. “ My dear Horatio/* said Captain Suckling to hisd*nmoital 
nephew, “ pay. every res,pect to your sup{*rior oiiicers, as you shall wish 
to receive respect yourself.” And well may the gallant mid stretch 
himself an inch taller, when he recalls the words of that same nephew 
who styled midshipmen “ the country’s bulwark, its present audpfuture 
hope.*’ Think of this, () yereelers ! Indeed it is one of the finest fea- 
tures of the Service, that every one must labour through the customary 
probation, however exalted bis hereditary rank or extensive his connextive 
interests, as hath been exemplified by Ins present Majesty. At the 
commencement of the re volution <iry war, when Fiench loyalists of every 
description flocked to our shores, numbers of their military oflicevs were 
admitted to corresponding giades ot army rank; but the insuperable 
bar of cockpit noviciate could not be forged ov(‘r , and thougb there 
were a few instances of their aea officers being kept a slioit time in 
commission, with tlieir own ships and men, th(*y were efieelually ])re- 
ciuded from the Navy List. Other services steer aloof of tliis very 
beneficial exclusiveness ; and oven Buonaparte, though desnoiis ot 
organizing an iifficient navy, had the weakness to run up his hopoful 
brother Jerome to the command of the fine forty-gun frigate, Pomone, 
in a couple of years after Ins initiation into maritniie life. This was still 
more impolitic, though not more absurd, than the courtly (ustom of 
foisting little princes upon the army as colonels, and even generals, be- 
fore they arc out of their teens. We recollect a ludicrous instance of 
the angry eflect which a mockery of naval rank had upon a vvaini- 
heartod youngster, who is at present one of our popular captains. The 
Phaeton frigate, having conveyed Lord Elgin to the McditcrnineAu, 
that Ambassador went to pay his respects to the King of Naples ; an 
occasion on which several of the sliip's ofliceis attended. Prince Leo- 
pold, then a mere youth, was attentive to the \oungsters, from the cir- 
cumstance of his linden landing and speaking a little Fngliah, and, 

addressing W e, asked his rank : on being mlormed, the prince 

gave a self-gratulatory smile at the disparity bitween them, ihou’rli 
their ages were on a par — “ for,” said he, “ I am one Admirai. !” — 
“ You an admiral,” growled the mid, 1ns lip curling with contempt at 
such a prosiiiutioii ot the revered title, “ why you are not fit to carry 
guts to a bear !” 

There are many and important calls on the midsliipman’s conduct 
and ability ; and by his mode of acquitting himself thereof, the success, 
or otherwise, of his future career may be pretty fairly predicted. Of 
the early propensities of naval heroes, for -the achieving of great and 
glorious deeds, our records arc replete. Almost on his first entrance 
into the service, Cloudcsley Shovel hearing Sir John Narborougli ex- 
press an earnest wish that some papers of importance might be con- 
veyed to a distant ship, he undertook to swim through tlie line of the 
cnemy^s fire with the dispalclics between his teeth : — a feat which the 
boy actually performed. While the Defiance and Aigle were closely 
engaged in the memorable conflict of Trafalgar, Mr. Spratl, a master’a- 
mate, plunged oveiboad, awain to the enemy’s stem, eniered bv the 
gun-ioom poiL, alone, couiagcousK made Ins way through the diiieient 
ilecks, and succeeded in gaining the poop, wlicre he atlcmpted to haul 
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down the French colours. The spirited youth was now attacked by 
several grenadiers, and must have fallen, but that, in the critical instant, 
tlio Britibli boardi'd, and he was rescued with only a severe wound in 
the leg. The ])resent captain Coghlan had only served four years and 
a half in the Navy, when he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, 
by an express order in council, for most gallantly boarding La Cerb^re, 
a heavily armed gun-hrig, moored with springs on her cables, within 
pistol-shot of three batteries, and surrounded by several flotilla vessels. 
Her crew consisted of 87 men, who were completely prepared and at 
quarters ; yet such was the impetuosity of the assailants, tiiough only 
f20, and iu a single boat, that she was carried and brought out. So 
delbghted was the veteran Lord St. Vincent with this dariftg exploit, 
that, besides recommending the young warrior for promotion, he him- 
self ordered a sword of a hundred guineas value, as a mark of his 
admiration. 

To work ends such as tliese, mere bravsry will not suffice. Courage, 
coolness, and intre})idity are the requisites for the dangerous profession 
of arms; and he who feels himself deficient therein, or to whom tlic 
privations and duties ot nautical life are disagreeable, should at once 
quit the arena. Every foremast man should he brave ; but the officer 
is expected even to surpass him in valour, as Ins leader, and moreover 
tt) possess judgment and resolution to direct (iflbrts. Tins can ensue 
only on the successful cultivation of professional knowledge ; for the 
officer who is not praclically and scientifically acquainted with his duties 
must, in a great degree, be a slave to the opinions of his inferiors in 
rank ; and this will always be [lainful in direct proportion to liis igno- 
rance, wliich must ine\itably stain him willi the hitter reproach of being 
“ an officer, but no seaman.*^ AVe^hall, therefore, ])roc(*ed to submit 
such advice as experience has shown to be of value to young aspirants, 
so much of whose future happiness ami pro’Nperity must ilejiend on their 
early exertions. In no other service, perhaps, does a man’s advance- 
ment residt from his own character and attainments as it does in the 
liiilisli Navy ; to prove which we have but to trace the number of peers, 
baronets, knights, and officers of rank, who have risen, without any 
interest, but that of their own working, from the lower walks of society. 

The midshipman should carry himself with even more rigid decorum 
on tlie quart('r-d('c*k than that which lie practiced as a youngster ; 
taking Ins liank-for-hank w^alk with unbeckelteil hands, and keeping a 
quick eye and open ear for the directions of Ids sripernal. All orders 
should be received and seconded with prompt cheerfulness, not so much 
tor llie object of courting ihe ])eculiar favour of any officer, as because 
such celerity is founded on the very sjdrit of naval duty ; though a 
desire of ingratiating a commander, by a meritorious atlerition and 
deference to ins oflicial wishes*, is likely to promote advancement. 

Tile necessity of keeping an active and wakeful watch cannot be too 
strongly inculcated, lest a habit of diving fit unlawful limes should follow 
the mid into his lieutenancy, and subject him to a court-martial. These 
four hours at a spell are reckoned heavy by such as entertain no real 
predilection for maritime life ; but tliey may be greatly lightened by 
Jissiduily to the general and particular affairs of the watch, — as seeing 
the hammocks w#ll stowed, and looking to them again when piped 
down; being attenlive to eveiy evolutionary movement; seeing that 
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boats are promptly manned, or cleared ; and in taking care that the 
men repair to their respective stations without making unnecessary 
noises, or indiscriminate calls. When ioosnig, reefing, or fujrling sails, 
he should not remain perched like a parrot on the cap, reiterating 
senseless sounds,** but show himself an example of silence and attention 
to the duty about to be performed ; recollecting never to give an im- 
proper order, for an ignorance of practical routine is reckoned an^ unpar- 
donable deficiency by those who are to tollow his directions. He 
ought to practise himself in heaving the lead, and in steering so as to 
** feel ” the helm. He should be constantly ou the alert, clapping a 
strict eye on the Admiral’s ship, and rejiorting to the officer of the 
watch the most minute movement he oliserves to be made. He must 
be vigilant on the look-out men ; and on no account should they be 
called from their posts, to let go, or haul upon a rope ; for such mo- 
mentary absence might be the immediate cause of destruction. This 
reprehensible practice,’’ says Glascock, “ has become too prevalent on 
the peace establishment. 'Hie short-handed excuse will be found but a 
poor apology for tlie short-sighted disast(T.** 

When dispatched away in a boat, tlie midshipman sliould see that 
the grapnel, barecas, gear, and other appurtenances, are all in order 
and readiness ; it being a service in which a young officer may display 
much judicious conduct. If the object is against an enemy, he should 
see that the arm-chest be duly attended to, and that spare rope, axes, 
blue-lights, tinder-box and candles, iournitjucts, rnufilmg for the oars, 
an iron boiler and fuel, with the usual necessary articles, aie carefully 
stowed. While the ship is in sight, he should keep his eye on lier, or 
depute another so to do. When watering, or transporting provisions, 
ox other similar duties, he must not, without occasion, quit the boat ; 
and he should be mindful to salute a superior officer iu passing. He 
ought ever to keep in mind that, under neglect, the effects of a sail 
may be a sale of effects, and that therefore the sheets sliouhl never bo 
belayed, but bold by a lialf-turu in the hand. When going alongside *, 
or shoving off, at sea, he must not allow the crew to toss up their oars, 
lest they be forced through the bottom ; nor should he admit of the 
men standing up wlien shortening sail in iresli winds. Above all, he 
should be careful ne\cr to land on a strange coast vvitliout bringing to 
a grapnel and carrying out a stern-fast ; or should this be impracticable 
from natural causes, the men left in the boat should be directed to keep 
her afloat. The neglect of this has been productive of numerous and 
fatal disasters, of which we need only mention the recent case of Com- 
mander Skyring, who, in December, 1833, was murdered and mangled 
by the natives of Cape Roxas, on the coast of Africa ; liaviiig landed 
at high water, his boat was — to use the mildest term — nnfortvnaicty 
allowed to ground, and in that slate his men were suddenly surprised 
and overpowered. 

When elevated to the dignity of mate of the watch, the midshipman 
is expected to exert still greater diligence, as the assistant to tlie com- 
missioned officer of the weather-side ; his additional duties being re- 
warded by increased consequence, and morjaing-walch breakfasts with 

* The ^ Nu, no V* of a midbliq)m,ui to the hail, when going^^-^longsille at lu^ht, is 
one of the authorized falsehoods of form i like that of the sciitiy who bawls out 

All*s well ! ” in an hospital ship. 
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his su^riors. He should now have his watch and station bills by rote ; 
attending while in port to the boats and decks, the state of the hawse, 
and the turn of the tide ; and when at sea, ho must repjiir to whatever 
part of the ship in which his services are most needed, for carrying on 
the executive duties. On relieving the deck, fho state of the weather 
and the quantity of canvas abroad should be duly noticed ; the watch 
should be promptly and impartially mustered, and the look-outs sent to 
their stations. After each evolution he should see that every rope is 
an-end, and carefully coiled for running. In heaving the log, and 
marking the log-board, he should aim at greater accuracy than it is 
customary to observe ; and he may now examine into the cause and 
effect of the orders given in working the ship, so as to ^master the 
rationale of evolutionary motion, without which he cannot become a 
tactician. If he be occasionally entrusted with the charge of the deck, 
in fine weather, he should zealously meet the responsibility which the 
captain, who confers such a mark of confidence upon him, incurs by 
so doing. 

[laving distinguished himself as mate of a watch, the midshipman is 
likely to become a rated master’s-mate, with increased pay, prize- 
money, duty, and charge, as the first-lieutenant's factotum, and, in 
some respects, that of the master also. It is a situation requiring much 
activity, though, since tlie introduction of tanks and Truscott-pumps, 
one of the most irksome nightly labours — that of working through a 
tier or two of casks to get at the diurnal supply of water — is avoided. 
As superintendent of tlie lower-deck, the master’s-matc is accountable 
for its condition and discipline ; and must attend to its several duties 
from day-break till the evening, having the night in, unless the hands 
are turned up — whence Iiq is termed* the day-mate. He is to berth the 
hammocks, and see that they are properly hung up when piped down, 
and carried on deck again in the morning. 

Captain Glascock, in giving some sensible rules on berthing, recites 
a whimsical instance of an error in that operation. An officer, w^o had 
imagined himself particularly expert and expeditious in the completion 
of his task, appeared on the quarter-deck to report the same to the 
senior lieutenant. “ Sharp work I'’ returned his superior ; “ come, T’il 
accompany you below, to inspect your labours.” Tlie lieutenant re- 
])iiircd on the lower deck, when, looking overhead, he discovered all the 
black numbers on one side, and all the red on the other. “ Holloa! 
how is this? red, starboard side; black, larboard!” “All right, I 
believe, Sir: you’ll find each watch berthed on its own respertivo side,'’ 

Tlfen, Sir,” returned the lieutenant, “ I sliall find that the mate of 
the lower deck has made a most egregious blunder ; so when the ship’s 
at sea, the weight of the watch below is to lie all on one side “ I 
never thought of that, Sir V' “ So it seems." The brush of the painter 
was immediately put into requisition to remedy the unlucky mistake. 

The master’s mate is expected to write the ship’s” log — to second 
the master in stowing the holds — to sec the cable gear in perfect rea- 
diness for use, and to place everybody at their stations in mooring and 
unmooring. He is to overlook the operations of the ship’s cook, to 
be jiresent at the cutting up of the meat, and invariably to attend the 
mixing and serving of the grog. He will inspect the number and state 
of the messes, and be alert in sending every man from below when the 
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liamls are piped up. He is to look carefully to the cleaning, airing, 
and ventilating of the lower decks; never allowing of wet clothes below, 
nor permitting naked lights in the orlop, cable-tiers, or the liold. lie 
should watch the ports in squally weather, and see that the carpenter’s 
crew bar them in every evening. The lower deck is always the more 
orderly for his constant attendance, anU the more he relinquishes ship 
.and shore visiting, the bolter will bis post be supported. Wt> once 
served in this station on board a fine nian>of-war, of which that good 
man and excellent sailor, the present Commander Sangster, was the 
first lieutenant, — an officer well-known to be one of the most deter- 
mined ship-keepers in the service. Wc had made a very favourable 
report of the decks, as a preliminary, and hoping thereby to have rtm- 
dered him propitious, requested “ leave” to go with a party about to 
shove off. “ When I and the sheet-anchor go ashore. Sir, it will be 
quite time enough for the day-mate to ask,’* was the reply. 

If the master’s nrate cherish a sincere desire to promote the good 
of the service, most of these duties will be easy and ple.abing. From 
his constant intercourse with the men on the lower deck, he has 
much in his power to render them comfortable, or otherwise : his office 
should therefore be exercised with discretion and firmm'ss, so tempered 
as to .avoid objurg^jtion and vexatiousness. He may be free with tlie 
crew, but not fiimiliar ; and a due consideration of tlie intrinsic worth 
of the regular man-of-war’s man will make him bridle caprious lan- 
guage, and refrain from opprobrious epithets. The more temper and 
steadiness in the mate the loss noise and confusion will there be in the 
execution of duty ; and he should carefully avoid every species of ])ro- 
fane oaths, curses, and execrations, they being, as the Articles of War 
eloquently express it, in derogation of God’s honour, and corruption 
of good manners,” And as a monitory hint, we strongly advise this 
officer to avoid disputations and hasty complaints; and not, by frequent 
appeals to the quarier-deck on frivolous matters, risk the being unat- 
tended to on graver ones. Nor should he join in any cabal or party, 
or make reflections on the mpernal^, among his messmates, as, inde- 
pendent of its being a breach of naval law, it generates di&trubl, inso- 
lence, and disaffection among the young hearers. 

Nor are these the only objects which must occupy the attention of 
the youthful officer during his noviciate. The garniture of his mind 
ouglit to bo an anxious consideration ; and he should recollect, that 
“ where there is a will there is a way.” ^Vhen information is panted 
alter, it is lialf acquired ; “ the sorrow,” observes a iSmgalcse pliilo- 
sopher, “ which a man feels from the consciousness of ignor.ance, is 
like tlie joy of lieaven,^’ — because it supj)oses an accompanying desire 
for the .acquisition of knowledge. The tyro by this time has allied him- 
self to the Service “ for belter or worse,” and is now a servant of the 
State for life; he must, therefore, if }ie works for the honours of service, 
diligently labour in his vocation. 

Among the foremost professional studies are gunnery and nautical 
astronomy ; on which it is only nece'.sary to observe, tliat without a 
])voficiency in the laws of projectiles, an officer is at once deprived of 
two-ihirds of his offensive means ; and without frequent practice in 
ci'lestial oliservations, no om* can become an expe(k\ious or accunate 
observer. We would recommend a great extension of sucli studies. 
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were it not that we are now merely mentioning what may be deemed 
absolutely necessary : the youth, however, must turn a deaf ear to sneers 
on intelligence : “ He should recollect,*' says Falconer, “ that 
•ample irom fools ought to influence his conduct, or seduce him from 
that laudable ambition which his honour and advantage aw equally 
concerned to pursue.” It is true that a man may be a good officer with- 
out aspiring to the transcendental analysis; but the allurements to idle- 
ncbs are so numerous, that it is injurious to arm the indolent with any 
excuse for their deficiencies, and thereby countenance their 
attainments. Much as we have heard of the ** want of opportunity in 
a sea life, we assert, without fear of sound contradiction, that if there 
be afty place which affords more time for improvement than Another, it 

is a ship. ^ i 1. r 1 

On these grounds we regret that Captain Griffiths has made the fol- 
lowing remarks, since they are ex parte, and do, not take into account 
the fiiilures and losses incurred by ignorance : — “ A seaman,” says he, 

“ mav do much without groat mathematical knowledge. Our Navy 
HAVE done so ; while mathematics would make but a bad figure without 
seamanship *. The courage of the French cannot be called in question, 
their soamantjliip perhaps may. The courage of the Americans is equally 
unimpeachable, their scamansship undoubted, while their knowledge of 
inatiiematics is nothing pre-eminent.” Now this does not quite tally 
with the notions of the Yankees themselves: — “ We have taught the 
British serpents,” said a Boston orator, that we know the science ot 
* gunnery better than they do ; and the first time we^catch them in hne- 
of-battle, we’ll teach them something in tactics too.” 

Not only the profcbsional branches of service should be closely 
studied, but aUo those which tend to*eurich the mind in various other 
departments, for there are unemployed portions of every officer s hie 
when such acquisitions prove a blessing, and the want of them a curse. 
Those who have already had the benefit of classical instruction should 
by no means neglect it, for it is a fine intellectual ])olish, which 
to exalt the cliaractcr and consideration of the acquirer : Recoiled, 

said Nelson, “ that you must be a seaman to be an officer ; ^and also, 
that you cannot be a good officer without being a gentleman. Many 
youths have entcied the navy with a tolerable stock of learning, which 
has been allowed to rust, from the iterated carpings of those who know 
no better. 

“ Had tlic lime which our officers at school,” says a recent writer on 
inarini^ education, “ spent on Greek and Latin, been bestowed on 
English grammar, we should not have had at that eventful period, and 
even now, so frequently to blush at the blunders and inaccuraci^ of ^r 
naval dispatches.” Now, although this is put quite as a positive Q. E. H., 
we defy the assertor to prove that, in any one instance, these blunders 
\Vero made by educated men ; nor do we well comprehend how anv one 
conversant with the classics is necessarily ignorant ol Enghi^h. ere 
those Latinists—Nelson, gollingwood, Keats, and Fenrose— incapable 

of writing letters ? tyt-h- n a* 

Study and recreation may ])roceed hand-m-liand. Sir William Petty 
was evidently thinking of this when he included hydrography, is ng, 

* Who ever dreamud^of such a non ieqmtur as this :* * 

U. S. Jouiw, No. b7, Feb. 1836. “ " 
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meteorology, marine laws, and naval history, among the requisites of a 
navigator. We would therefore recommend, instead of the light read- 
ing only, now so profusely disseminated, that the intervals * 0 ? severer 
pursuits be enlivened and relaxed by narrations of voyages, shipwrecks, 
battles, and courts-martial, because the amusement is accompanied with 
an accretion of discernment on profi'ssional occurrences. But, above 
all, biography affords the most pleasing scope for the young ♦officer, 
being a more effectual incentive to emulation than general history. 
Of the actions and opinions of great and good men, it has been said — 

The mill! that is not mov’d with what he reads, 

That takes not fire at thoir heroic deeds, 

* Unworthy of the blessings of the brave, 

Is base in kind, and born to be a slave. 

At all events, such reading will ensure a better tone than the listless 
course which many steer, who seem to embark to eat, to sleep, and 

Play at cards, or scandal blab, in 
The dull confinement of a cabin. 

It is needless to declaim against mere amusement, for, like every 
other principle of our nature, it claims indulgence. But still it may, 
in most casef, be made subservient to utility. Bvery exertion should 
be directed towards the acquirement of dexterity in swimming, riding, 
rowing, fencinu:, and exercises of every description; for gymnastic 
sports are conducive at once to mental and corporeal health. Nelson, 
speaking of dancing in a letter to Lord Cork, observed, — “ Indeed, the 
honour of the nation is so often entrusted to sea-officers, that there is 
no accomplishment which will not shine with peculiar lustre in them.** 
Vet much derision has been directed, in these liberal times, on that 
art having been taught to the students of the Naval C’ollege at Ports- 
mouth. “ The public and the profession,'* says a testy writer on the 
subject, “ ought not to be insulted by the yearly exposal in the Navy 
Kstimates, of a salariod naval daiiciiuj’-masicr^'*^ Italics in print 
“equal** emphalics in pronunciation, and in this instance mark the 
cleclaimer's wrath. But he could hardlv expect the aitiHe to be suf- 
ficiently public-spirited to teach the boys \\ithaut a salary. Nor is the 
practice of recent introduction into that establishment; for, that its 
original founders prqjcctc'd the appointment, is clear enough, from the 
following list of the functionaries, which we now copy from an official 
inanuscrij)t before us : — 

Royal Academy for educating Young Gentlemen for Sea-service, establinbed by 
his Majesty's Order in Council, dated iJlst Febiuaiy, 1729 ; and an Order Iroin the 
Right Honourable the Lords of the Admiralty thereon^ of the 2bih October, 1733, 

JC 

Gommistiioner of the Nuvyiesidiug at Poitsmouth, as Governor of the 

Academy ........ 100 0 

Mathematical Master , • • . . • 150 0 

Usher • . . . • . . . 100 0 

French Master . . . . . . • 100 0 

Drawing Master . . . . * • • • 100 0 

Fencing and Dancing Master . • • . . 80 0 

A pel son to keep the arms clean • • • • • 10 0 

Surgeon of the Yard, for physic and attendance . . . 20 0 

Master-attendant. — ^ten shillings each lesson, 2G in a year . 13 0 

Master.shipwiight, for 2G lessons • • • • • 13 0 
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Gunner of a ship in ordinary, five shillinga for each exercise, 12 exercises £ 
in a year . • , . . , . . 3 0 

A person tp ieach the exercise of the firelock, five shillings each time, 53 

exercises in a year . , . , . . 13 0 

Charge of materials and workmanship, for incidentcCl repairs and other 
contingents • . • . • . • 40 10 


Total expenses of the Naval Academy . . 742 10 


But while the successive grades which we have mentioned are pro- 
gressing the sand is running out, and the youth who embarked with us 
has become entitled to the name and cares of man ; though still with- 
out a commission. It is true that six years are the allotted time of 
bewice, but he may be reckoned fortunate on whom promotion attends 
in a couple of lustres. Meantime the aspirant, finding himself desti- 
tute of permanent rank, becomes listless and discontented, envying the 
ensigns and lieutenants of the Army, and wishing for an intermediate 
naval grade to equalize with the subs. In tliis, however, he certainly 
mistakes his own interests. The multiplication of steps to places of 
honour may retard the advancement of the meritorious, but will prove 
an accommodation-ladder ** to the wishes of those whose only claim 
lies in interest. It is therefore better to wait on, since 3very one who 
serves well is pretty sure of a commission at last; and this, be it 
remembered, confers at once on the bearer the rank of an army-cap- 
tain. An experiment to fritter the sea-grades has been tried in our 
own limes. Early in 1805 it was directed by an Order in Council, 
that niidsliipnien who liad served their time wore to be employed as 
sub-lieutenants on board of such armed brigs as were commanded by 
commissioned ofticers ; for which service their pay was 4^. per diem ; 
and when tliey were not in commission they were to receive half-pay. 
They were allowed to rank with army subalterns, and their uniform 
was that of the undress which the lieutenants then wore. This very 
('(|uivocal step on the scale of preferment was trod by some hungry 
old mates, but as it plainly militated against further promotion,'* under 
the plea of satisfying a claim, it became unpopular, lingered languidly, 
and expired about 1812, — one of the last being dismissed the service, 
at Cadiz, for drunkenriebs and consequent neglect of duty. • 

The time, however, during which the anxious midshipman is looking 
out for his commission, as we have already shown, need not be passed 
unprofitably. The course which he has now undergone has qualified 
liim for taking charge of a watch or a prize ; in a word, for all the 
dutie^ of his expected step. His good conduct will have relaxed the 
bonds of etiquette, and afford him an opportunity by seeking the society 
and conversation of the best and most experienced officers to improve 
bis conception and views of the service, — uliile the higher professional 
attainments will occupy all the spare time at his disposal. 

In concluding our admonitions to the Cockpittite'^, we have a recom- 
mendation to make. The usual mode of copying each other’s log- 
book, not only in the remarks, but often in the reckonings, is a dull 
piece of drudgery, and perhaps serves little other purpose tlian making 
niidshi})iTien write. But this is the abuse of an excellent practice ; for 
the keeping a full journal is a simple and easy process of advancing in 
knowledge, by tfic spirit of observation and comparison thereby in- 

N 2 
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spired ; added lo which, it is always a welcome sop for the grim Cer- 
berus, before whom all midshipmen are doomed to appear, and answer 
touching their (qualifications for promotion. It is true that* the daily 
detail ot winds and weather is monotonous, but it may be useful to the 
meteorologist ; and though the meals and watches, and washing of 
decks, and mustering at quarters, are subjects of no interest, yet the 
vicissitudes of service afford objects for every kind of inquiry. A daily 
paper published in France, before the Revolution, always noted some 
remarkable occurrence on the top of it, which had happened on that 
day in some preceding year ; these collected, in time formed a useful 
compendiutft of notable events. Now, in each day’s log, there is gene- 
rally some space left, which an officer might fill up in such a way as 
to afford himself relief from languor in long cruizes, and form a tolerable 
abstract of naval chronology. “ It is a strange thing,” says Bacon, 
“ that in sea voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sky and 
sea, men should make diaries but if this plan were to be followed, 
the diary might become of use, and every year would manifest the 
progress of reading. Thus we would daily note some important dis- 
covery, memorable battle, useful invention, and birth, death, or meri- 
torious action of the greatest sailors, of which it was the anniversary. 
Nor would \\ c omit any deed which was notorious for its turpitude, for 
bad men cannot be punished in this world more severely than by tlu^ao 
actions being duly recorded, which will ever render their names exe- 
crated ; few, we trust, being so far dcqiraved as to seek fame, like Era- 
tostratus by an act of deliberat(3 \illany, Confim'cl wholly to sea-affairs 
we would include every thing relating to the establishment of colonies and 
coast detail. If there were nothing eminently useful in such a compilation, 
it would at least have the minor merit of exercising the memory ; it woiihl 
battle the watch with the blue incubi, and at any rale would be bolter than 
the listlcssness of taking no interest at all. As an instance of the mat- 
ter to be introduced, two or three random samples may suffice : — 

3rd Ang., 1492. — Columbus sailed from Palos, on his first voyage, 
with three small vessels and ninety men. 

24th Aug., 1572, — Admiral de Coligny was butchered in his bed, in 
the inlernal massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

25th Sept., 15S0.— Drake returned to Plymouth, after having fearlessly 
navigated tho globe, in about two years and ten months, 

2nd Fob., 1G8S. — The great French Admiral Duquesne died, and was, 
on account of his religion, ignoininiously buried by the side of a ditch. 
24th July, 1704. — Gibraltar surrendered by capitulation to the English, 
under Sir G. Rook, three days after the attack, 

16th Oct., 1759. — The first light was exliibited from that noble struc- 
ture, Eddy stone Lighthouse. 

28th June, 1782. — ^Thc Royal George, a first-rate man-of-war, cap- 
sized and sunk at Portsmouth, when, besides nearly all the crew, 200 
Jews and 100 women were drowned. 

9th Jan., 1806. — ^'fhe noble Nelson was interred in the metropolitan 
cathedral, by desire of his Sovereign. The ceremony was attended 
by seven Royal Dukes, and a host of nobility, gentry, and officers, 
with a more imposing pomp than was ever witnessed in this country. 
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BECOLLECTIONS OF TUB BRITISH ARMY, IR TUB EARLY CAMPAIGNS 
' OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

‘‘ The English people are warlike without heinjj military, and, under the 
pretence of inaintainiug liberty, oppobe all iiseliil martial cbtahlishments/* 

^ Napikii’s Pentptstifar War* 

The above extract from Colonel Napier cannot be too often repeated 
with reference to the state and discipline of the British Army. I shall 
endeavour to prove the force of his remark by looking to the state of 
the Army at the commencement of the Revolutionary War« and illus- 
trate it in some degree by recollections of one or two of the campaigns 
of that period. 

The establishment of ilic year 1792 luis been often quoted by the 
economists as llie standard one for peace, without any reference to the 
increase of population, or extension of our colonial system ; but let 
them have credit for all tliey claim on this score, and then contrast this 
state of things with our utter poverty of means when war was declared. 
It is not my intention to discuss the point, whether the war of 1793 was 
“ just and necessary;** it is suflicient to say that we were involved in it 
suddenly, and without any moans in our power to *bring it to a suc- 
cessful issue. I may here remark, that let the state of discipline and 
order in corps be individually what they may, the Rritish Army, after a 
peace of eight or ten years* duration, have every thing to learn afresh, 
even in our advanced state of military science. 

The nations on the Continent, who place confidence in their armies, 
take very good care that, in the intervals of peace, their troops should 
keep up the knowledge so essential to lliem when they take the field : 
they have camps of instruction, where all the details of a campaign are 
gone through; and when the soldier is called into action he knows that 
he lias other duties to perform besides keeping his arms clean, and 
wheeling as on a parade ; he becomes perfectly acejuainted with out-post 
duty, formation of camps, and entrenchments, bivouacking, foraging, 
and last, not least, preparing his food and cooking it. 

What is the comparative situation of JJritish troops in peace? — ■ 
Scattered over the liabitahle world by half- regiments, in diflerent gar- 
risons, or fritt(*red awaV in detachments in Ireland, the soldier lias no 
other study hut to keep liis arms and {iccoutremcnts in order, to recol- 
lect as much of his marchings and wheelings as may save him from 
beings sent to drill, and to be sober when he is ordered for guard- 
mounting. Lodged in good barracks, and Iiis daily food placed before 
him, lie gives himself no further trouble, and neither knows nor cares 
how the serious game of war is to be carried on at some future day. 
The regiments arc in “ apple-pie*’ older; the General commanding the 
district tells them they are all he can wish; but, unless they happen to 
he in Dublin garrison, and witness a few sham fights in the Pheenix 
Park, they are utterly ignorant of the combined movements of a body 
of troojis, even so large as a brigade. 

If this is the case with the infantry, how much worse is it with the 
cavalry ! Sometijj|ies years elapse without even the whole of a regiment 
being brought together; they arc dispersed all over the country in 
small detachments, doing the duty of gens d’armes and petty constables, 
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and are only required to possess that degree of philosophy which 
enables a man to sit still in quiet self-possession under a shower of 
brick*bats. When ordered on service, although possessing* the best 
materiel in the world, in men, horses, and equipments, they are decidedly 
inferior to their opponents ; and it requires at least two campaigns to 
bring them to a knowledge of their duties in the field, entirely from 
want of practice. t 

The Artillery is the only branch that, by being kept together, attain 
that knowledge requisite for immediate entrance on a campaign ; and 
even then they have a great deal to learn when tlicy go first on service. 

Setting aside the prejudice that exists about a large army being 
dangerous to tlie liberties of the people — which most sensible men of 
the present day consider a mere bugbear, — it might easily be proved, 
on the score even of economy, that it is bad policy to reduce the Army 
and Navy to the present low standard. Let the actual saving be set out 
against the enormous expense incurred at the breaking out of a war, 
and we shall find little reason to exult in our savings. 8u])pose )ou 
want to raise 30,000 men, the bounties (which are now nominal, and 
not more than furnish a good stock of shirts and shoes) rise, like 
other commodities, with the demand : through tlic whole of the last 
war, sixteen guineas for recruits, and ten pounds from tlie militia. The 
first levy must he by rcciuiting: we sliall tell lha calculators to find out 
what that comes to for 30,000 men, of wliich we may say 2000 are lost 
by desertion and death before they have gone through the first stage of 
discipline ; and then, in supposition of an active campaign, to provide 
every year the same amount in bounties alone, and it will be found that 
the chee?e-paring8 of the celebrated 1792, for example, have been soon 
evaporated, 

I should venture as an opinion that, taking into view the extent of 
our colonies, iiml the ticklish position this country is in with the re-st 
of Kurope, the pcace-establisliineiit for Great Britain, including the 
troops in India, should not be less ilian 150,000 men, with thirty sail 
of the line, and a proportion of frigates and small vessels. 

Let us take a glance at the state of Europe m this, the twentieth year 
of peace. The nations of the north still stand to their arms, awaiting 
the settlement of one or two political questions, not likely soon to be 
arranged. We are at present ostensibly on very good terms with our 
Frencli neighbours ; but that understanding is liable to interruption by 
any political change at present not foreseen. What then would be our 
relative position ? — In addition to a million and a half of National 
Guards, they have a regular army of 400,000 men, for the greater part 
ready, on the soil of France, for any enterprise ; while vve, out of our 
84,000, could not muster (with what could be spared from Ireland) 
above 18,000 or 20,000 men. It should also be borne in mind that, 
since the invention of steam- vessels, the security of our insular situation 
has been much deteriorated, and the wooden W'alls afford no longer the 
defence they used. 

Let us return to the year 1793. — ^When the war broke out, it might 
have been said, that we had neither a navy nor army fit to accomplish 
anything. At the commencement of hostilities there were only a few 
ships in commission, badly, or at least weakly, mamfed ; impressment 
of course, was resorted to ; and in addition to that original grievance 
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the men were badly fed, worse paid, and cheated in every direction ; 
the consequence was that discontent arose, and ended in mutiny. The 
Army was a mere nucleus, good enough in itself, but powerless for any 
great enterprise. "Whatever part of it was at all disposable was coU 
Iccted together, and sent oiF to Flanders, to be joined to the Austrians. 
The troops were animated with a good spirit, and brave, like all firitish 
soldiers, but they were entirely unused to the details of a campaign, and 
in that helpless state liad to undergo all the severities of a retreat in the 
depth of a severe winter, the history of which is still fresh in the recol- 
lection of most {)eoplc. The troops who remained after this disastrous 
allair were immediately shipped off to the West Indies, and there ex- 
pended, It will not be too much to say that in the end of 1794-5 there 
was actually no British Army. To fill up the vacuum, resort was had 
to that most ruinous and inefficient mode of raising men for rank, which 
opened a field to the most disgraceful traffic, without effecting the ob- 
ject ill view. There was to be sure a great nominal increase: the 
regiments of infantry sprang up like mushrooms — there were 135 of 
them numbered, and either 3’2 or 33 regiments of cavalry ; but this 
was “ all sound, signifying nothing,’* Officers anxious to obtain rank 
were not very particular as to the subjects that offered ; And those that 
passed them, having a fellow-feeling on the subject, were not more 
precise. Hundreds of men made a regular trade of enlisting, passing, 
deserting, and again enlisting ; and in several instances in Ireland, men 
have been known to put themselves up to the iiiglu'st bidder. 

When the Duka of ^"ork took the command in chief at liome, he saw 
at once all the evils of this system; he set to work directly; all these 
fungous battalions were i educed, and the lew effective men in them drafted 
to the skeleton regiments returning from the West Indies. Still there 
was no army for any useful purpose. An attempt was made to get the 
supplementary militia to volunteer ; but tlicy were green and would not 
take, and it needs no further proof of the low state of our effective force 
from 1796 to 1799, than to say that Lord Cornwallis could only com- 
mand four regiments of the line, when the French landed at Killala. 
From that time, until the general volunteering iioin the old militia in 
1799, the Army might have been said to be at the lowest state of 
efficiency. 

The measure of allowing tlie militia to volunteer into the line was 
brought early before Parliament, and was strongly opposed by many 
connected with that force — colonels, commanding officers, and some of 
the Igrd-lieutenants of counties ; but Mr, Pitt would take no denial. 
Whatever the reluctance shown by some of the officers, there did not 
appear to be any on that of the men, as tliey came forward by thou- 
sands. They already thought they knew everything about soldiering 
at home, would like to sec sometWng to have to talk about ; and in this 
idea were ably supported by the nou-coininissioncd officers of the line, 
spread far and wide, who on this occasion were not sparing of what is 
called “ gammon.’* Some of the colonels, more patriotic tlian their 
brothers, encouraged their men to come forward : and several ladies of 
high rank, who had influence in the counties, became excellent recruit-^ 
ing-officers. The result was, that regiments of the line that could not 
reckon 300 rank%id file, in the course of three weeks found 1700 or 
1800 on their muster-rolls, were obliged to form second battalions, and 
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one of them, the 4tb, had four. These were glorious times for promo- 
tion, I can give myself as an instance: being twelfth lieutenant, and 
in a fortnight at the top, being nearly a step a-day. 

If the mode of raising this army was unusual, the manner in which 
the men joined was equally so : they came tumbling down to Jiarham 
Downs in every possible conveyance, — post-coaches, post-chaises with 
six horses, caravans, tilt-carts, flying-waggons, &c. &c., kavieg the 
officer to plod his way on foot, with two or three who had cither spent 
or lost all their money before starting. They talk of the folly of sailors 
in spending their money — soldiers can be eijually fools on similar terms. 
Several, when they could no longer get rid of their money by the sud- 
denness of embarkation, very quietly put the one and two pound notes' 
between slices of bread-and-butter, and ate them like sandwiches — an 
interesting experiment for the Old Lady in Throadneedlc-strcct. The 
inn-keepers of Canterbury difTcred from the “ unborn children of 
Chevy Chase they did not rue “ the coming of the day’* that brought 
the militia-inen to give vent to the pent up liquors in their stores ; I 
dare say they long recollected the finest harvest they ever had, without 
attributing it to a comet. 

It may be easily imagined how degrading it would have been to have 
asked gentlemen ju^t aliglited from post-chaises to attend drill, or even 
parades ; it was with great diificulty the names could be got at and the 
regiments from which they came. The tailors worked double tides ” 
to get at least tlie facings of the regiments altered, but only succeeded 
in part ^ 

Willie fresh men came dropping into the camp every day, intelligence 
arrived of the safe landing of Sir 11. Abcrcromby at the Texel, which 
elevated the spirits of our heroes ; and no doubt many libations were 
poured out in honour of the advanced guard. It was on that day also 
notified that Mr. Pitt would visit the army the next evening, and a fen 
de joie was to be fired for our recent success. A general sweeping was 
made next day of Canterbury and all the adjacent villages ; and by 
three o’clock in the day every man able to stand or walk was brought 
into camp. We were drawn out in single lim*, extending from near the 
race-course to the Half-way House ; and in due time the Premier and 
Mr. Dundas appeared in front, and seemed much pleased to see so 
strong a muster. The ceremony of priming and loading was gone 
through very decently, and llie feu de joie commenced ; it might have 
been called a feu dHvresse, for there were certainly not five hundred men 
quite sober. It was thought prudent not to attempt marching past, and 
we were dismissed immediately. 

The next day we received orders to march to Deal for exportation ; 
which we accomplished in the night, and we arrived on the beach about 
eight in the morning, where a very ipcciting and novel scene presented 
itself. The Deal boatmen had volunteered to embark the Army, and 
on our arrival W'e were planted in the boats,, hauled up on the beach. 
The wind was easterly, fresh on the shore, with a good deal of surf ; 
but at a concerted signal the boats, containing a whole battalion, were 
launched through the broken water, sail made on them, and in a few 
minutes they were alongside the ships in the Downs; the whole Army 
was thus embarked in one day without accident, for^ their services on 
this occasion the Deal men were exempted from the impress. Previous 
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to leaving Barham Downs, the grenadiers and light-infantry of these 
new-formed regiments were separated to form battalions, and with a 
fusilier regiment and 55tli, a brigade under Colonel M*Donald : with 
one of these battalions 1 embarked. By this measure the want of co- 
herence Jimongst the component parts of a regiment was increased, 
and there never was such a confusion of militia in the world. Fortu- 
nately^the two or three days on board ship, which reduced the men to 
sobriety, furnished them with an opportunity of opening their eyes, and 
seeing the oflicers under whom they were to serve ; but the impression 
was very faint, and was soon obliterated by sea-sickness. Our battalion 
of ] 100 men was picked from all the regiments of English militia, and 
if not the greatest heroes, they formed the biggest regiment that perhaps 
over landed on an enemy’s shore. 

I shall not attempt a description of this disastrous campaign, but 
only mention a few incidents arisinp: out of our utter want of discipline ; 
and these are only applicable to tlie recent formations, the army that 
we joined under Sir R. Abercromby being composed of old soldiers, and 
a few battalions were mixed up with their less disciplined brothers. In 
addition to a badly-organised Army, there was a defective medical staff, 
no commissariat properly so called ; and to wind up, the elements were 
against us. The summer of 1799 was one of extri|ordinary humidity, 
i’rom the time we landed until our return to England there were not 
twenty- four hours without rain, and this operating on the roads of Hol- 
land, vvliicli have no hard bottom, oiir marclies were performed half-way 
up the leg in mud; latterly tliey were nearly impassable, and trees were 
felled and llirown across them to enable the guns to be moved. 

Having disembarked at the Tcxel we were marched up to the town 
of Scliaagenbrug. The men were efuartered in the churches, and the 
oflicers billeted in the ])rivate houses, where wc were received with 
nmcli civility. Scliaagen is a pretty, neat-looking place, and like most 
Dutch towns, has a canal with trees planted along, and the houses, with 
their gables towards the street, are painted in all sorts of gaudy colours. 

On the 18th of September Sir R. Abercromby was ordered to march 
to Hoorn, with 10,000 of the best men of the army, — all old soldiers, 
except our two great flank battalions of militiamen. The distance as 
the bird flies is not more than eighteen or nineteen miles, but by the 
circuitous lines of roads in Holland it could not be less than twenty-six, 
as we were all night in making the march ; but this might be partly 
owing to tlie bad state of the road. 

We were very well received by the people of Hoorn, who came out 
of the town in their holiday clothes, with orange cockades in their hats; 
and we waited anxiously tor the orders to advance. It had been the 
intention, if the attack on the left of the French line had been successful, 
for Sir R. Abercromby to have turned their right, and marched on Am- 
sterdam, From some mistake in the orders, the Russian army began 
the attack two hours too soon, and had no support ; they carried the 
village of Bergen, began to plunder, and got drunk ; were attacked in 
turn and forced to retreat. The whole plan was therefore disconcerted, 
and we were ordered to retreat. We had not started on our return 
above half an hour when the rain fell in tonents, making the road, 
which was prcvi^isly scarce f)assal)lc, one mass of mud. Our newly- 
enlisted heroes did not like this at all ; many of them fell out in the 
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dark, and we had to make several halts tb pick up the stragglers. We 
could liear the words now and then — •• D — d bad sort of soldiering 
this ! — I wish the man had his ten guineas again !** and other phrases 
of discontent. However, they were obliged to bundle along, half 
asleep and half awake. On one occasion there was a false alarm of 
the enemy : the men were ordered to fix bayonets, the adjutant shouted 
out, “ Keep your places — form two deep !” when a fellow called out, 
“ We are too deep already — we are knee-deep.’* At length, soon after 
daylight, we reached our cantonment, bringing but a small proportion 
of our mighty men with us. The company to which I was attached 
had about fifteen old soldiers, six Irish rebels taken at Vinegar Hill ; 
the remainder of 110 being the militia aforesaid. When we readied 
our quarters we had two serjeants and eighteen rank and file, six of 
which were the boys from Vinegar Hill, who were indeed the best 
soldiers of the batch during the campaign. 

As my purpose is principally to point out the inconvenience and 
trouble attending the employment of half-made soldiers, 1 shall attempt 
to show the impression made on some of themselves by the novelty of 
their situation. I found the journal kept by a soldier, a learned man in 
those days, wdio, on this inauspicious 19tli of September, was on the 
opposite flank of tjie army, and m a regiment sent to cover the retreat 
of the Russians ; the following are short extracts : — 

Upon the 15 of September we marched from Barham Downs and 
embarked in the Royal William. The 17 wo saw the land of the T’exal, 
and landed that nit, and it rained very hard, and dismall was the nit 
indeed, and I began for to see my folly, but I had not any one but 
miself to blame, being deferent^ than if I had been pressed into the 
sarvice. 

“ The next day we marched again, and as we inarched along the 
sand hills I saw several dead bodies, which seemed sotnewot strange to 
me. That nit we whent into barns, and stadc till the morning. We 
then marched again, and saw a town on fire, but could not get to their 
assistance, and soon after heard a great fireing in front, and then saw 
some Russians returning from the field of battle, and badly wounded. 
The Russians is people that as has not the fear of God before their eyes, 
for I saw some of them with cheeses and butter, and all badly wounded, 
and in particklar one man had an eit days clock on his back, and fiting 
all the time, which made me for to conclude and say all his vanity and 
vexation of spirit,** 

The Army, having been put in order after the affair I have alluded to, 
and the weather having ” looked up’' for a few hours, was put in move- 
ment very early on the 2iid of October, and the heads of the columns 
on the right, where the principal attack was made, were in front of the 
sand-hills of Camperdown, with the sea-dyke of Pclten on their right, 
about day-break in the morning : and the advance immediately took 
place, and the Cavalry and Artillery keeping along the beach on the 
right, the tide having sufficiently ebbed for that purpose. This sandy 
district, which extends from the north, gradually widens in approaching 
Bergen, and may be about from three to four miles in breadth, again 
tapering off towards Egmont-op-Zee, and is, in longitudinal extent, about 
ten miles, the whole of it formed by sand blown up ott the land in high 
westerly gales. We have nothing in England to compare to this tract, 
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and even the Landes^ to the sflhth of Bordeaux, alt)M)ugh owing their 
existence to the same cause, present a very different appearance. The 
glaciers o£Chamouni have been compared to the waves of the sea in a 
stornj suddenly arrested by frost; and as far as e.\ternal appearance goes, 
these sands may assimilate to the comparison, with this difference, that 
they are constantly clianging their forms : in some places the wreaths of 
sand assumed the shape of the sloping side of a huge billow, ending in a 
long fringe-like ridge, overhanging on the other side a descent as perpen- 
dicular as the nature of sand would admit ; in other places were to be found 
small heaps, like inverted cones, placed apparently in regular rows, while 
in occasional sjiots would be found small level plains of sand surrounded 
on all bides by these many-shaped hillocks. The line of hills as it sloped 
towards the level country was partly covered with long slips of scrubby 
wood or coppice ; affording shelter for such troops as the enemy might 
jdease to keep in concealment. Through all this region it was imprac- 
ticable to bring up Artillery, even the Hussar horses of the French that 
were opposed to us were freciuently up to their shoulders in the loose 
sand, and the difficulty of even moving infantry in any shape was very 
great. Taking into consideration the want of cohesion amongst our new 
levies, this was perhaps an advantage, as tliey blundered along as well as 
tiio more disciplined regiments on their right, but th^ movements were 
little better than those of a mob. The only chance of getting tliese heroes 
into any shape was to promise them a charge, when tiiey would scramble 
up the sand-hills more like the rush of a liock of slicep than a charge 
of infantry, and we were jierfectly surprised to see the French give way 
to such a scrambling attack. However, fortunately they were not much 
better than ourselves in the way of discipline, being from the last levy 
of the conscription and not lialf drillecf. VVe could see, during the day, 
the Officers plying the men with canteens of gin, and three parts of 
their wounded, and the prisoners we took, were drunk. The year 1799 
had been the most disastrous to the French armies since the Revolution ; 
they had been defeated in all quarters, and their losses were consequently 
great.— The pressure from without” had been on all sides. Jourdan 
was defeated by the Archduke Charles in a succession of battles between 
the Danube and the Lake of Constance ; driven out of Swabia and 
forced to cross the Rhine, — while Massena was hard pressed in Switzer- 
land ; and the whole of Italy, with the exception oi Genoa, liad fallen 
into the power of the Austrians and Russians under Melas and Suwar- 
row. Forced to make head on all sides, when the additional alarm took 
place ijfi Holland, they were obliged to send off* whatever they could 
get together, and that portion of their force opposed to us was certainly 
inferior to the general run of their armies. Indifferent as they were, 
they stood much in the way of our progress ; the sand-hills, fringed with 
their glazed cocked-hats, had to be fought for, one by one, so that it 
took up twelve hours to cover our distance of ten miles, tlie lire of the 
infantry not ceasing till seven in the evening, and after it was dark we 
had an occasional visit of a howitzer shell, as a hint that the enemy was 
still in our neighbourhood. 

In the early part of the day, the weather had been quite warm, and, 
with the exercise, occasioned the meri to have frequent recourse to 
their canteens, whflbh were emptied before the middle of the day. There 
was hardly a moment for them to snatcii a mouthful of food from tbeir^ 
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haversacks, and that being salt, added Audi to the sensation of thirst, 
which in the evening became extremely uainful, the country we were 
in being as arid as an African desert. When lialted for tho night, the 
men tried to dig wells in the sand, and in one or two places succeeded 
in getting a few drops ; but the rush was so great as to endanger some 
of their lives, without procuring the relief desired; and we were obliged 
to lie down in all the a«:ony of extreme thirst. We had not, liawever, 
been long in a recumbent position, when the rain began to descend in 
torrents ; a visit of this kind, after such a day of fatigue, would liave 
been regarded, under other circumstances, as a matter of small comfoit, 
it was now looked on as a blessing ; many lay with their mouths open 
to catch some drops of the descending shower, and when their clothes 
and blankets became saturated with the wet, they were wrung out into 
their hats and the water was drunk vvith avidity. 

The following morning I was sent with a piquet lobring in stragglers, 
wlio had found tlieir way to a village on the skirts of tlie sandy range, 
when a curious scene was presented: the troughs which had been set 
out witli milk for the pigs had been drained in an instant by the first visi- 
tors from the bivouac , in one liouse we found two fellows very quietly 
ripping up the bed ticken in a f.irmei’s liouse in search of plunder, while 
in the garden was a huge party in actual combat with two hives of 
bees, which they had turned out of their houses ; at the opposite side 
of the way was tlie post ofilcc, where some of our gentry, addicted to 
letters, had made sure of their fortunes, and everything that felt like a 
double letter was broken open, but as none of the enclosures looked 
anything like “Abraham Newland,’' they were dispersed to the winds 
of heaven : in one house that had been gutted by a party of llussians, 
another party of t]i(‘ir countiymen made their ajipearance, and finding 
nothing left but a liarmlcss Dutch clock ticking behind the dour, they 
took it down, pulled it in pieces, and divided the woiks. 

In the evening w^e marched into Kgniont-op-Zue, and got ourselves 
undercover as well as wc could. An oflicer, a Johnny New come from the 
militia, finding Ins jiropoition of quarters inadeijiiate to either the value 
he put on himself, or his paiticular notions of comfort, went up to make 
his complaint to Colonel Sharpe of the 9th llegiment, who commanded 
the battalion of Light Infantry. After listening seriously to the giicv- 
ance, he threw back both his arms and said in peculiar sharp tune to 
the applicant, “If you will only bring me the materials. Sir, I will 
build you a palace.’’ 

On the 5th of October, piquets of half battalions of the reserve were 
ordered in advance, and lay on the sand-hills that night. In the morning 
our surprise was great to observe the llussian column advancing without 
siuqjort against the French line ; they succeeded in driving in some 
of the posts, but were soon attacked by the principal force of the enemy, 
outflanked, and obliged to give way, when they appeared to fall into 
irremediable disordtr, the enemy’s cavalry riding througli them and 
cutting them down in all diicctions. They continued retreating and 
brought the whole force of the French army against our position, and 
even after they had passed through the intervals, the Kussians made no 
attempt to rally. 

In the latter part of this action we saw very HttleS)f our friends and 
allies; indeed, during the campaign we should have been better without 
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them, a?, from some misunderstanding of orders, there was no concert of 
movement between us, and they brought on this last action without 
any apparent object in view. They were, in other respects, injurious to 
.our cause, which was to have raised the Dutch* jieople, themselves, in 
our favour ; but the wholesale plunder practised by our allies was small 
inducement to Mynheer to stir himself m our favour. 1 do not know if 
it was id this campaign that the French gave the Russians the name of 
Cornichons, but certainly, some of them of very low stature, with long 
coats of faded green reaching to their heels, gave them a resemblance 
to pickled girkiiis. When they quitted Holland, they were for some 
short time at Yarmouth, where they drank all tliei oil out of the lamps. 

Out of feeling of pique or jealousy against his more iininediate oppo- 
nents, the Austrians and Prussians, Napoleon, in one of his desultory 
conversations, (got up for the nonce,) said, that the Russians, next to the 
French, were the best troops in Euroj>e (forgetting, or despising, the 
island in that quarter of the world). From what I have seen on this 
occasion, and studying the campaigns of the Cornichons in other quar- 
ters, I should say, that, as far as passive courage goes, there are perhaps 
no troops^ in Europe, in the world, that will stand to be peppered like 
the Russians ; and he must be a bold man, and one who has well calcu- 
lated his i’e:>oui*ccs and means, that will attack them hi a fortified posi- 
tion ; they will stand there to be mowed down by grape-shot and mus- 
ketry without moving a muscle, ^nd their artillery will be cut down 
at their guns. Tlicy will also, under particular circumstances, make a 
bold and fearlosiS .attack, led on, for instance, by the wild hurrah of 
sucli a half-mad savage as Suvvarrovv ; but, as regards all the moraU* of 
an army, they were utterly dcbtiiute. ^ 

Let any Officer who saw the immense mass of Russians in the plain 
of Vertus in Chamjiagne in 1815, describe the unwieldy motion of tlie 
hrai\ and say if he did not think that the same number of British, or 
French troops, would have danced round thc*m. Then* light troops 
arc nil. They rest for all those duties on their Cossacks and Baskirs, 
who, in face of other European light troops, arc perfectly contemptible ; 
they are, properly speaking, the vultures of an army ; they will hover 
over the remains of a force weakened by disasters, stab with their lances 
the wounded and dying, and devastate a country in the most beautiful 
style imaginable ; but place these heroes in the rear-guard of a retreat- 
ing armv of their own, and then will be seen their utter ivorlhless- 
iiess. The apparent anomaly of a man standing for a part of the day 
with tljc greatest calmness in face of a fire which he cannot return, and 
seeing his comrades fall around him with unconcern, and in a subse- 
quent period of the same day, Hying before the same fire which he then 
has an opportunity of returning without doing so, may be only accounted 
for by the political position of the Russian soldier. Originally the mere 
serf or slave of the lord of the soil, he is chosen by lot from the herd to 
serve tlie Emperor, whom he is taught to look iin to as the greatest of 
all living things ; he enters on Iiis campaign with the most blind and 
thorough devotion, and with tliat sort of stupid courage that does not 
or will not see danger. In this stage everything is well ; and as long 
as the advance go^ on, and a small smattering of plunder accompanies 
it ; but when difficulties begin (the true test of the soldier), there is no 
innate piinciple to support the Russian in adversity. They have neither 
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the filial affection of the Austrians for their iTawer— ’the love of the 
Fadcrfand of the other Germans — Pamour de lagloire of the|French~ 
nor have they what we vulgarly but expressively term the * pluck and 
bottom of the English.* In the name of wonder, then, whence comes 
the fame of the Eussian arms ? With the exception of the victories on 
the Trebia against Macdonald's army in 1799, they have not singly 
gained one battle against any European power since they were admitted 
within the code of civilized states. 

Tliey wore defeated in their first campaign against the miserable 
Turks ; and had not the latter been the most stupid of fools, they would 
never have allowed their enemies to arrive at Adrianopic. A coujjle of 
gun-boats would have prevented the position of the Balkan from being 
turned. In these two campaigns they lost nearly 100,000 men, from 
their want of the comforts required by the sick and wounded. They had 
nothing like the medical staff of civilized armies, — were totally devoid 
of commissariat, — and their whole and sole provision consisted of rusk- 
biscuits, partly concocted of sawdust, and carried in hair-bags exposed 
to all wcalliers. And y(‘t those are the people who have spread alarm 
in Leadenhall-strcet 1 — and in these days of economy and retrenchment 
have produced the extravagance of a new Presidency at Agra to wel- 
come the bears toHhc East. 

These modern Sevthians liave led me a dance from the sands of 
Egmont-op*Iloof, to Constantinople,* and Bengal ; but let me return 
to where they broke in upon us, like a set of sheep without a bell- 
woather or dog. 

It was somewhat trying to young and unformed soldiers to see this 
broken and ill-shapcn mass approach, like a migration of kaud-crahs, 
{\nd followed up by an elated and noisy enemy; but to do our big 
fellows justice, they did not (pniil at the sight, but, covering themselves 
in the sand, they showed fight. They were at lea.^t conversant with the 
mysteries of ])i lining and loadincr, and rattled away in very good 
style. But wlien from tlie a[}proacli of tlic enemy in such force it was 
found necessary to ri’tire, there was no small dilliculty in keeping them 
in hand, and preventing what ought to have been an orderly retreat of 
jdquets becoming a disorderly rout. One fellow, when onibayed 
amongst sand-hills that rendered the enemy invisible, fired off his piece 
in their direction in the air ; and being asked his reason for so doing, 
said, he thought it might hit somebody. 

An officer llircw U]) the muzzle of another man’s firelock who bad 
taken deliberate aim at a Eussian, witliin forty yards ; and oi> asking if 
he did not know that it was a Russian and a friend, the reply was, he 
did not care ; he was sure he was not an Englishman, and he would 
Lave a slaji at him, from which he was only induced to desist, by the 
officer’s sword threatening him with a like compliment. 

Retreating slowly betore the enemy we regained our former position 
near Egniont-o]>-Z^ ; and being reinforced by several brigades, the 
French were in their turn obliffcd to retire, and quitted the front of our 
position just as it got dusk. The following night, about eight o’clock, 
we were ordered under arms, in full expectation of a night attack on 
the jmss of Beserwick; but soon ascertained that ou(;^movenient was to 
be retrograde, and the next morning found us in our old cantonments, 
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from> whence we were moved on the 10th of October to support 
Prince William of Gloucester’s brigade, attacked by Vandaers, who was 
repulsed. "In our new quarters we remained until the embarkation. 

The French, relieved from the alarm they iiad been in regarding 
their own territory, the Archduke having taken up a defensive line 
along the right bank of the Rhine, were enabled to detach a large re- 
inforcement to Holland, and had strongly fortified the isthmus leading 
to Ilacrlem. On our side sickness had set in, provisions became 
scarce, the season advanced, and still continuing its character of un- 
remitted wet. We could gain nothing by advancing ; and the armistice, 
unde/ all the circumstances, was the wisest step that could have been 
taken. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 


OBSERVATIONS ON CIRCULAR STERNS. 

BY THE LATE UEAR-ADMIRAL LEWIS. 

t 

WITH rUEFATOKY REUARKS BY LIEUT. J. LEWIS, UADRA8 ARMY. 

^ • 

The adaptation of circular sterns” to various classes of ships in the 
British Navy has long survived the charm of novelty. The object of 
embodying tlie following observations of my father’s (the late Rear- 
Admiral Lewis) on this sabj(3ct is, confessedly, not to detract from the 
fame of those who introduced the practice, but to show whence the 
j)riiiciple, on which it is founded, originated. 

In a letter addressed by Sir Robert Seppings to Viscount Melville, 
on the “ Circular Sterns of Ships of War,” in 1822, a printed copy of 
is now before me, at page 9 this paragraph occurs : — 

‘'In the memorable action of Lord Howe, in 1794, and in other 
general actions, many of tlie ships suffered much after losing their 
masts, and thereby falling off’, by which they were exposed to the fire 
of tlio^nemy, witlioiit the means of defending themselves ; indeed, so 
cons^uous was this on the 1st June, where ships were circum- 
btanced as above, that 1 am told, that a Lieutenant, who was in that 
action, and now a Connni^bioncr in the Navy, drew a circular form for 
the stern, as the figure* which would, under the circumstances above 
stated, have afforded them the means of bringing their quarter-guns on 
the en^my, and thereby drawing off the fire which tlien annoyed them.” 
^ To those conversant with the ])oint in question, it is very well under- 
stood that my father is the “ Lieutenant’’ alluded to. In the action 
of the 1st June, 1794, he was ninth of the “ Queen,’* of 98 guns, bear- 
ing the^'flag of the Vice-Admiral Lord Gardiner, and in 1822, the date 
of Sir Robert Seppings’s letter, he was a Commissioner in the Navy. 

In the same year, namely, 1794, when a Lieut^nt of the Hannibal, 
of 74 guns, in the West Indies, my father also drew a plan of a four 
decker, with a circular stern and forecastle, — proposed to carry 140 
guns, an anticipation by forty years of the progress of Naval architec- 
ture evinced in our own Navy, and in that of our enterprising rivals, — 
the Americans, S!l this day. A plan, section, and elevation of this 
vessel may be seen at Capt. Griudley’s office, St. Martin’s Place. 
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In propf of these particulars, and avaffing myself of the permission 
given so kindly and unhesitatingly by Admiral Sir Robert Laurie, wlio 
served also in the “ Queen” on the 1st June, 1 beg to submit the 
following copy of a note from that Officer to my father : — 

“ London, 15th January, 1828. 

“Dear Lewis, — Returning from Dover, I'was induced to„passa 
day at Chatham to visit the dock-yard, where 1 was put in mind of 
old times, by seeing an idea of your’s adopted in all the ships building; 
the very round stern and round forecastle you sliowcd me several draw- 
ings and sketches of, with the exception of the ])rojcction abaft for the 
water-closets, when messmates in the Queen, in 1794. 

“ I shall do myself the pleasure of calling on you ere long. With best 
wishes, I remain, dear Lewis, yours faithfully, 

“ Robert Laurie.’* 

I am able to state, on the first authority, that my father had the cre- 
dit of priority with regard to circular sterns ; that they were recom- 
mended hy him after the action of the 1st June, and that it was not till 
about 1816 that they were introduced upon the ships of the Navy. 1 
am also informed that my father desc'rves credit for the very best circu- 
lar stern iu the Service, exemplified by the Eagle of 50 guns, now in 
the Medway. Tile model of a ciicular stern lor a linc-of-baltle ship, 
projected by my father, is now in the model-room at Somerset- House*, 
and plans, sections, and elevations of a circular stem for a ship of h'4 
guns, also by my father, may be likewise seen at Cajil. (Irindley^s office. 

In many conversations wliicli 1 had with my lamented father, he 
mentioned his opinions upon the improvements now under consiflera- 
tion. He has recorded them in tke shape of the “ Observations” which 
follow. 

He was peifcctly aware of the allusion to himself in Sir Robert Seji- 
pings’s letter to Lord Melville, and I have lepeatcdly urged him to 
make his plans and opinions know n ; but his invincible repugnance to 
face tbc world ba'> rojieatcdly bafllod my strongest argum(‘nts. Sinec 
tlien, he, by shrinking too sensitively fiom the gaze oC the million, 
failed to turn to his own advantage those talents which he undouhtedly 
]) 08 sessed, 1 venture, not ostentatiously, — 1 lj(;pp, not arrogantly, — 
to claim for him the honour of the yriorily of inveni ion of ilw circular 
stern in the British Navy. 

Jqhn Lewis, Lieut. Madras Army. 

8, St. Martin's Place, Charing Cross, 

December, 1835. ** 

A ship of war is a floating fortress and garrison, expressly fornu'd 
for the purpose of offence and defence. By this, as her jnimary and 
essential principle, even if sacrifices of a secondary importance are 
necessary, her construction should be guided. But if, in the making 
her a more eftective ship of war, the solid advantages of strength and 
durability, combined with that of being a bettor sea-boat, arc obtamcil with 
nearly as much beauty, it is dillicult to find any argument of real weight 
that can be produced against the circular stern. 

Looking back for u centuiy, at the unfit and u^^wieldy eflbrts of 
Naval Architecture, wo may be told, and with great truth, that our fleets 
were then as victorious as they have been in tlie present day ; but it is 
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equally true that they were opposed to ships of the same defective style 
of building, and consequently, in that respect, on a similar footing. At 
that period there was probably as much predilection in favour of the 
service and beauty of a square beak head, a spritsail topmast, and a stern 
loaded with figures and windows, and buildings piled upon each otliev 
as there is at this day for the square stern and projecting quarter- 
gallery. •Indeed, tlie improvement of the round forecastle for ships of 
the line is but of late date, and possibly might also have had its preju- 
dices to contend with, and, if one extremity of the ship can be improved 
and rendered more efficient, there can bo no possible reason why the 
other should not possess the same advantage. 

Thd^destructive success of a few gun-boats in a calm, even against 
ships of force and magnitude, by placing themselves on the latter’s de- 
fenceless point, is well known ; and although a ship of the line may, by 
means of sweeps and boats, alter her position, yet her slow niovenumts 
are by no means adequate to the quick evolutions of her active, though 
inferior, opponents. And, as another war will probably bring tlic cflcct 
of steam upon these into operation, an additional reason will he fur- 
nished, for being preparedjat all points for contests of that description. 

In the event of a ship grounding in action, (of which we are not 
without instances,) she becomes, for the time, completely a land fortress, 
and, consequently, should be possessed of the same means of annoy- 
ance and defence. 

There are occasions in which it is requisite that a ship of war should 
anchor by the stern ; for which the circular stern is evidently better 
adapted, especially in the event of the wind and sea increasing. 

As a sea-boat in a gale of wind, should she bo pooped or have stern- 
way, the ship with the circular stern is far more able to contend with 
those calamities, and various others incidental to the element on which 
she is destined to act. 

Besides the advantages already described, of strength and better 
adaptation, the stern being more durable, less liable to injury, its com- 
ponent parts being infinitely more simple than the multitude of glass 
windows, heavy assemblage of figures and carved work with which 
the quarters and sterns of our ships are generally loaded, the ornaments 
being chiefly in has relief and the galleries of iron, renders the whole 
at the same time less expensive and more easily repaited. 

But when the usual conveniencics are included, the stern and quarter 
galleries preserved, the effect will be to a certain degree handsome and 
more warlike, and when crowned by the reflection that she is abun- 
dantly more efficient and better adapted for the services a ship of war 
is required to perform, there surely cannot be any argument maintained 
against that which certainly must be acknowledged as her primary and 
most essential qualification. 

It has been asserted that by this improvement we are teaching the 
etiemy to fight us with our own means and weapons. In the art of war, 
innovation cannot long be kept secret, and to place its ships on 
an equal footing, every maritime nation ought most certainly to keep 
a vigilant eye on those of its neighbours. And we may well remember 
the galling and severe service our frigates had to perform in contending 
with ships, which a^gallant Admiral immortalized by his glorious death, 
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truly deuoittiiiated " Iin9>of-bBttlft ships in disuse.” Oar new class 
of sixty-gun shipift have placed ua on more equal terms. 

From the arguments used against the circular stern, it would appear 
that the fate of a war was t6 be decided by single actions only ; but even 
in them many untoward accidents may happen, and have happened, by 
which a ship ittay^ be placed under the most unavoidable disadyantages, 
and it will be borne in mind among other occurrences, that an enemy*8 
frigate was ultimately captured by her opponent, a British frigate’s 
blowing out her stern frame to bring her main-deck giiits to bear. 

But, however single actions may evince the superior discipline and 
bravery of our Officers and seamen, it cannot be denied that those gene- 
ral engagements which may turn the scale of a war or revolution, or 
decide the political fate of a nation, are far more important, and to ren- 
der our ships more efficient for those decisive occasions, is a paramount 
object to which our improvements in Naval Architecture should conse- 
quently be directed. 

Whatever, therefore, foay be the relative positions of ships in single 
actions, it is utterly impossible, after the first onset of a general engage- 
ment, to say what part of any ship shall be presented to the neighbour- 
ing ones, \vhether friend or foe ; and, admitting this, it is, without 
detailing ^the various disasters and helpless state of many a dismasted 
ship on those occasions, an argument of sufficient weight to carry the 
improvement into universal effect. 

In the memorable and decisive action of the Ist June, 1794, when 
France sent out her revolutionary squadrons to annihilate the British 
fleet, had ** Montagne possessed a drcular stern, she would liaVe been 
better protected, and would hav^ been more able to oppose the destruc- 
tive fire of the Queen Charlotte. The latter ship lay for five and twenty 
minutes under La Montagne’s stern and starboard quarter, when, 
according to the representation of Jean Bon St. Andrd, *'he did them 
dreadful damage ; a bundled men at least were killed by their murderous 
discharges, and tiie stern of the ship suffered greatly.’’ Indeed, the 
ruinous spectacle the stern of this ship presented and the opening made 
by the Queen Charlotte’s shot in the very point which a circular stern 
is calculated to defend, afforded a most convincing proof of the superi- 
ority of the new formation. 

The quarter gallery of the Brunswick was entirely torn off by the 
Vengcur. The former ship could not have received that injury with 
the circular form, and would also have had additional guns to oppose 
to her enemy ; she eventually, however, went down, in consequence of 
the damage she received. 

When the French fleet in the following year retreated before the 
British into L’Onent, had they been constructed with round sterns, of 
course they would have opposed a more effective fine to us,— in fact, 
the stems of three of them, which fell into our hands, were ruined from 
their own fire. 

In the masterly retreat of Cornwallis in the presence of a superior 
force of the enemy, the stems of his squadron required a very considerable 
repair from the effect of their own fire; whereas, had they been circu- 
larly constructed, they would not have been more#(*haken than in the 
ordinary course of broadside service. 

In a large assemblage of dismasted ships, (17 or IS were reckoned 
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in the two yem by the French account ^ 1794,) it it imfmible to imy 
what damage or disasters may not hap^ I eeen British ships ialling 
or tunning on board each other by accent, their sterns and quarters, 
almost inrariabiy) as being the weaker WtS) suffer most from twgreat 
rake and slight comparative i^urity^onhe square construction ; evmts 
which, from the more upright fdm of the circular stem, would either 
be avoided or inflict but slight injury* • 

The Ramillies, 74, suiieted so much damage on her return from the 
West Indies, in company with the Viile dc Paris, prizes and convoy, by 
being taken aback when lying^to under a mainsail in a gale of wind, 
and her consequent stern way, that she was obliged to be abandoned 
and'burnt. 

An enumeration of the rough effects of element or the enemy upon 
square stemed ships would be too voluminous; enough has been 
already produced, and a list of the defective state of the stems of one 
hundred and twenty ships has shown, by just so many arguments, the 
inefficiency of the old formation. In fact, it possesses no real strength 
above the wing transom, which is only from five to six feet above die 
water’s edge. 

The lower ends of the stem timbers are placed on a score formed 
upon the transom ; and secured as they are by thoser of the upper deck 
to the side counter timbers, the round up and round aft of which all tend 
to give them a disposition to sag or droop, the whole fabric may not 
improperly be said to be suspended, and presents that weakness which 
requires continued and expensive attention to keep in repair. 

It has happened, in fact^ that the stern timbers have been separated 
or tiipt from their stations, and the only security to the glass windows 
in heavy weather (the dead-lights), could not be applied, from the 
working of tlie stern timbers preventing them fitting. These accidents 
cannot happen in the new formation. 

Note. — ^Thc absence of a date to the foregoing “ Obseivations ’’ arises, I presume, 
from the late Admiral not having contemplated their publication, hut a glance at the 
oiiginal document would convince that they were wiitteu many years since ; and 
fiuin cuiiicidentdl ciicumstonces, 1 think J am neai the truth when 1 say seventeen 
01 eighteen years. 


ON MORAL COMMAND.’^ 

• BY LIEUT.'COLONBX. RQLT. 

The following sound remarks conclude the manuscript manual by 
Colonel Rolt from which we gave copious selections in our last Num- 
ber. We trust that by next month we shall be enabled to announce 
the publication, in a complete form, of our gallant friend’s lucubrations, 
U " which should have ' appeared entire in our pages, could we have found 
room as readily as the inclination to insert them. — E d. 

Let it not be supposed, from anytbing that I have said in this little 
work, or from its title, Moral Command,” that 1 am an advocate /or 
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curtailing or weakening the authority of Commanding-OfEcers ; on the 
contrary^ I should wish to see their authority and power strengthened 
by every possible means, for theirs is an awful responsibility ; they must 
maintain discipline, otherwise they will declare themselves unfit for 
command. Thus circumstanced, the powers entrusted to a Command- 
ing-Officer should be extensive ; armed masses must be kept well in 
hand, must be under control : a tumultuous or ill-disciplined soldiery, 
instead of being a protection, would be dangerous to a state. History 
is fertile in examples proving the truth of this observation. That of 
Rome affords many instances of a turbulent soldiery subverting lawful 
authority. 

It should, moreover, be recollected, that the service required of' the 
British Army makes it the more imperative that officers in command 
should be strengthened in their authority beyond perhaps what might have 
been necessary were that army differently circumstanced as to the duties 
imposed upon it. British regiments of the line serve, it may be said, 
three«fourths oT their time in our colonies or in the East Indies. Fre- 
quently, there is only one regiment, oftentimes less than a regiment, 
in one island. No reference can be made to higher authority, or any 
assistance be sought for from without, in case any mutinous spirit or 
insubordination should manifest itself amongst the troops. The energy 
of the officer in command is the only stand-by in such a conjuncture, 
and should he not have authority vested in him befitting such an occa- 
sion ? Besides, if it be an object to abstain from having recourse to 
corporal punishment, unless in extreme cases, it follows, that corrective 
and preventive powers must be entrusted to the Commanding-Ofiiccr, 
through the agency of which the dernier ressort being still within hail, 
he will be able generally to control irregularities and maintain disci- 
pline. In the Portuguese service, lyherein 1 commanded a regim^t 
for eight years, the power of the Colonel may be said to be absolute. 
He can punish to any extent, I may say, short of taking away life, any 
non-commissioned officer or soldier of his regiment ; and by his own 
authority alone, without having recourse to a court-martial, he can 
reduce a non-commissioned officer to the ranks, and can order him or 
any otmr individual, below flie rank of a commissioned officer, to 
receive ^n, twenty, or as far as fifty pranchadas, or blows on the back 
with the flat of the sword. This punishment is inflicted by the corpo- 
rals, who all carry swords for that purpose, and the blows are struck 
between the shoulders without the jacket being taken off, and the 
punishment is so very severe, that, after having received fifty strokes, 
a man is scarcely ever himself again, the whole frame having been, as it 
were, ** dislocated*' by the severity of the chastisement. 

All this will perhaps appear to those wk6 can only take a superficial 
view of the Police MiUtaire to be cruel and tyrannical, but they should 
recollect that armed soldiers, though useful servants, would be dangerous 
masters ; that the very existence of the state may be compromised by 
a relaxation in the discipline of the Army; and that, composed as the 
officers of our Army must be acknowledged to be, of men of education, 
and of highly honourable feelings and principles, no fear need be enter- 
tained that officers so constituted would ever play the tyrants, or take a 
pleasure in punishing those whose welfare and haji{jiness i^ould and 
must be dear to them. 
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The system of Moral Command I lay no furdier stress upon than 
to recommend its adoption and principle ** as an adjunct as a founda- 
tion, as it were, for wielding and carrying with us the hearts, the souls 
of the good, and particularly of the youthful soldiers ; and through 
this moral influence, as I have before observed, the power of a Com- 
manding-Officer becomes almost absolute ; and if be should even order 
bis men to stand on their heads, there will be no hesitation at all events 
in trying to obey the command. 

This willing devotion can alone be produced by equanimity and 
kindness of manner on the part of the oilicers in their intercourse with 
their men. 

•This principle I never saw so generally acted upon in any regiment 
in OUT Service, as in the 43rd Light Infantry, when I was serving in 
the same brigade in the Light Division with that distinguished corps 
in the war of the Peninsula. 

I never witnessed in any regiment, before or since, so kindly a feel- 
ing on the part of the oflicers towards their men, and certainly the 
return was grateful ; the soldiers appeared to adore their officers ; and 
the discipline of the regiment, in every point of view, drew nearer to 
perfection than has ever fallen under my observation either in our own 
or in any other Service. • 

Besides the correctives^ I should also like to see introduced the prin- 
ciple of encouraging and rewarding good conduct ; and to this end I 
think it would be very advantageous if a certain number of men in 
each company or troop, say ten per company and five per troop, were 
granted an addition of one penny a day for good conduct, on the selec- 
tion and recommendation of the officer commanding the company or 
troop, subject to the approval of tfie Commanding-Officer of the regi- 
ment : this boon to commence on the first day of the year, and to be 
continued for twelve months, unless forfeited through bad conduct before 
the expiration of that period, or through promotion ; in either of which 
cases, the officer commanding the company or troop should be em- 
))owcred to recommend another individual to receive the bounty for the 
remainder of the twelve months. 

There is always, I know, a difficulty in establishing any new system 
which touches on the finance ; yet surely if, by incurring an expense of 
so small an amount as that which would be required fur the purpose 
here referred to, we should prolong the lives of our soldiers, improve 
their discipline, and render them, in every respect, more efficient ser- 
vants of the State, we are bound, even on the principle of economy, not 
to think of the expense as at all to be put in competition with the 
advantages of the measure. Besides, in allusion to a question which 
I shall briefly advert to a little further on, namely, “ whether the grant 
of increase of pay to soldiers for length of service is not a measure in 
many respects of a doubtful character?” if,* on a mature re-consi- 
deration of the subject, it should appear advisable to discontinue the 
grant for the future, there would be more than equivalent in a very short 
time for the expense that would be incurred by the additional penny 
a-day to the merit-men. The same individuals may be continued on from 
year to year, at the option of their Captains and Commanding-Officer ; 
and it would cSlainly, I think, have a good effect, if the men so selected 
were allowed to wear a distinctive mark on their arm, or a little medal 
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or badge, and to be called Merit-men. Everything that will tend to 
make the soldier consider, from the earliest period of his service, th|tt 
good conduct will be sure to meet its reward^** is a pinciplc that should 
never be lost sight of; and by its adoption the soldiers will*be broke in 
to look up to their officers, and to consider them at all times their trqest 
and best friends* Soldiers who, by their good conduct, shall have won 
the badge of merit, might also be favoured by being allowed longer 
furloughs tlian other men, and by having, when such an indulgence can 
be granted, leave to work. This would be considered as a great favour 
and benefit, and be highly appreciated, as being a proof of the con- 
fidence reposed in them by their officers. 

It is perhaps a question, whether length of service, unless acemn- 
panied by good conduct, should give a claim to increase of pay. The 
longer a man has meritoriovdy served, the stronger his claim certainly 
must be admitted to be, but it is long (food sei vicc^ not long bad Aervicoy 
upon which a just claim can be grounded. 

The more I consider this important subject, “ good conduct,*' the 
more I am convinced of the great advaptage to bo (ierived from break- 
ing in our recruits with this object always in view. The two first years* 
tuition will decide the after conduct of the individual; tlurejore wc can- 
not pay ton much attention to the training of our young soldiers* 

I have just read in the United Service Journal of f^ovember, 1835, 
a copy of the farewell order of Lord Aylmer to the lirilisli Army of 
North America, which does honour to the head and heart of that dis- 
tinguished and gallant Officer, at the same time that it afibrds another 
proof of the necessity of every exertion being used to put down drunken- 
ness in the Army. I annex a copy of the order referred to. 

* (Copy.) 

‘*The Commander of the Forces cannot separate himself from the 
army serving in British Nurth America without requesting the General- 
Officers, the lieads of the departments, and the other officers, stalf and 
regimental, to accept his thanks for the zeal and attention to their 
respective duties, which have uniformly marked their conduct during 
the period of Jiis command. 

“ He will ever remember with satisfaction, that during that period 
(nearly five years) no officer has been called before a general court- 
martial to defend his conduct ; so far from it, that the officers of this 
army have been distinguished (and on some occasions under very 
trying circumstances) for their discretion* judgment, and good temper. 

“ The Commander of the Forces also desires, that the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldigrs of this army will Receive his thanks for their 
general good conduct. He has only to qualify this expression of ap- 
probation by adverting to the propensity of the soldiers to indulge too 
freely in the use of strong liquors ; a propensity which he deeply laments 
as the source of almost every crime, and even almost of every irregu- 
larity which occurs in a British army. Upon the present occasion, the 
Commander of the Forces thinks it necessary to urge upon the consi- 
deration of the Generals and other ofiicers^ the importance of encou- 
raging sobriety amongst the troops, well knowing how unremitting arc 
their efforts to that effect ; but he now at parting addresses himself 
directly to the solffiers themselves, and earnestly entreats them to avoid 
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indulging in the immoderate use of strong liquor, which leads them 
in^ difficulties, injures tlieir health, and throws a shade qver those 
higher qualities for which they have ever been distinguished as soldiers, 
and the possession of which has never been denied them even by their 
enemies, 

‘^The Goirimanderof the Forces bids farewell to the army serving 
in British North America, and desires of them to be assured, collectively 
and individually, tiiat they will ever have his highest wishes for their 
prosperity and happiness/* 

(Signed) ‘‘John Eden, Lieut.-Col. D.AG/' 

I repeat, if we but conquer this propensity, then indeed will the 
Britisli soldier be perfect : and then, as I have before observed, we shall 
not have occasion to waste much of our time in considering the question 
of corporal punishment. 

1 cannot help inserting here what would, 1 think, greatly tend to 
strengthen the hands of Commanding-Officers, and enable them to 
correct irregularities without being obliged to have recourse to courts- 
martial : — namely, that every soldier or non-commissioned officer whilst 
confined in the guard-room or elsewhere in consequence of his having 
drunk more than he should do, and by which he is prevented from 
taking or performing duty, shall forfeit, during the period ofsneh con- 
finement, one-fourth part of his pay ; and in order to show the com- 
parative good or bad conduct of each oom|)any, an abstract may be 
inserted in the regimental and company orderly book on the Ist of 
every month, “ showing the amount of stoppages by companies during 
the preceding month, under this regulation.** 

I capnot, 1 think, better close this little treatise than by giving an 
extract from Rollings History of C^rus, where, when speaking of that 
IVince, he*say8, Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the confines 
of Persih, and in the way gave him excellent instructions concerning 
the duties of a General of an army. Cyrus thought himself ignorant 
of nothing that related to the business of war, after the many lessons 
he had received /rom the most able masters of that time. Have your 
masters (said Cambyses to him) given you any instructions concerning 
‘economy,* that is to say, concerning the manner of supplying an 
army with all necessary provisions, of preventing sickness, and preserv- 
ing the health of the soldiers, of fortifying their bodies by frequent 
exercises, of exefting a generous emulation amongst them, of making 
yourself obeyed, esteemed, and beloved by your soldiers ? 

“ Upon each of these points, and upon several others mentioned by the 
King, Cyrus owned that he had never heard one word spoken, and 
that it was all entirely n#w to him. ‘ What m it then your masters 
have taught you V ‘They have taught me (replied the Prince) to fence, 
to draw the bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, to dravv the 
plan of a fortification, to range troops in order of battle, to review them, 
to see them march, file off, and encamp.* 

“ Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to^ understand that they had taught • 
him nothing of what was the most material and essential for a good 
Officer and an expert Commander to know ; and in one single con- 
versation, which certainly deserves to be well studied by all young 
gentlemen desifhed for the army, he taught him infinitely more than 
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all the celebrated masters had dotie in the course of several years^ I 
shall give but one short instance of this discourse, which may serve to 
give the reader an idea of the rest. 

“ The question was, *. What are the proper means of making the sol- 
diers obedient and submissive ? * ‘ The way to effect that,’ said Cyrus, 
‘ seems to be very easy and very certain. It is only to praise and 
reward those that obey, and to punish and stigmatize ^uch as foil in 
their duty.’ ‘ You say well,^ replied Cambyses ; ‘ that is the way to 
make them obey you by force, but the chief point is to make them obey 
)ou willingly and freely. Now the sure method of effecting this, is to 
convince those you command, that you know better wliat is for their 
advantage than they do themselves ; for all mankind readily submit to 
those ot whom they have that opinion. This is the principle from 
whence that blind submission proceeds which you see sick persons pay 
to their physician, travellers to their guide, and a ship’s company to the 
pilot. Their obedience is founded upon their persuasion that the physi- 
cian, the guide, and the pilot, are all more skilful in their respective 
callings than themselves.’ 

“ * Jlut what shall a man do,* said Cyrus to his father, ‘ to appear 
more skilful and expert than others?’ ‘ lie must really be so,’ replied 
Cambyses, ‘ and m order to be so, he must apply himself closely to 
his profession, diligently study all the rules of it, consult the most able 
and experienced masters, neglect no circumstance that may contribute 
to the success of liis enterprises ; and above all, he must have recourse 
to the protection of the Gods, from whom alone we receive all our wis- 
dom and all our success.’ ” 

Cyrus benefited by these wise admonitions of his father, and estab- 
lished a wonderful order among the troops, inspiring them with a sur- 
prising emulation by the rewards he confeircd, and by his engaging 
and obliging deportment towards all. As for money, the only value he 
set upon it was the pleasure of giving it away. He was continually 
making presents to one or other, accoidiiig to their rank or their merit; 
to one a buckler, to another a sword, or something of the same kind 
equally acceptable, liy ibis generosity and beneficent disposition he 
thought a Prince ought to distinguish himself, and not by the luxury 
of Ins tabic or the richness of his clothes, and still less by his haughti- 
ness and imperious demeanour. 

A Prince could not, lie said, give actual proofs of his munificence to 
every body, and for that very reason he thought himself obliged to 
convince every body of his inclination and good will ; lor though he 
might cxliaust his treasures by making presents, yet he could not injure 
himself by benevolence and humanity, by being sincerely concerned in 
tlie good or evil that happens to others, and by making it appear that 
he so,” 
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NELSON, HIS VALET, AND HIS NATIVE COAST. 


Not the famed toga which the Roman bore, 

When treason op’d a passage for his soul — 

Not the dark panoply our Edward wore 
When Gallia cow’r’d beneath his brave contiol— 

Not England’s Hag itself, courting the breexe, 

Above her hosts of heroes on the seas, 

E’er shielded nobler heart than once hath beat 
Below the hallow'd fragment at thy feet. 

Kneel, Biiton, kneel ! a monarch’s hand hath spread 
The mantle of his servant in thy path ; 

The mighty living, and the noble dead, 

Call thee to live and die as Nelson hath! 

The ermin’d badge of state nobility, 

From the same hand may grace the hero’s name ; 

But, to the sons of Nelson and the sea, 

These are the surer heir-looms of his fame. 

Let rohe and riband deck a single breast, 

And urge it onward to a worthy aim, 

While, mid a smould’ring tram, these relics rest 
Of veteran hearts, a spark from that bright Haftm 
Which oft in battle's dm, and tempest dire, 

Untpieiich’d by ocean, set that tram on tire : 

A spark, to light up memory in the old, 

To set before the young a deathless fame, 

To kindle in the bosoms of the bold, 

To animate the courage of the tame, 

And, beacon-like, upon the oceanS verge, 

Gild with the light of hope her distant suigc. 

Such were niy involuntary thoughts as I leaned over the faded and 
decaying uniform worn by Nelson at the battle of the Nile, and placed 
by his present Majesty in the Hall of Greenwich Hospital, I lighted 
upon it inadvertently, whilst a fine old pensioner, wlio had lost his hand 
in tlic same engagement, was explaining the allegories on the ceiling 
to a large party ; and as I looked on the animate and inanimate ruin, 
connectcrl by such glorious associations, and each so appropriately 
cherished by a Nation, I reflected on the various mementos tliat remain 
of him whose life was first devoted, and then sacrificed to his country, 
— of him who was neither the tool of faction nor the slave of ambition, 
but whose singleness of purpose and of lieart guided liim to the esteem 
of alU parties ; — of him who, by an union of the power of practical ability 
and personal energy, with the grace of chivalrous honour and love of 
enterprise, won the admiration of all ; — of him who, by the undaunted 
resolution with which he kept the tiger at bay, and stopped the progress 
of one who quailed before none other, commanded the gratitude of the 
world. Columns have been erected to his memory, — ^his family is en- 
nobled — ^liis birthplace revered ; — ^but it seems to me, that hearing his 
name pronounced by one of the veterans emphatically styled his own,’^ 
is better than hearing it echoed by a whole people, and 1 turned with a 
melancholy satisfaction from the silent appeal of the memento before me, 
to the welcome voice of a still living portion, almost, of Nelson himself, 
to be found, iiT all the independence of sexagenarian privileges, at 
Greenwich. 
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\ Some arc born great, others achieve greatness, and others have 
greatness thrust upon them — but there is yet another class, who, 
by the quiet unobtrusive discharge of daily duties, near the persons of 
the really celebrated, become in a measure identified with the heroes 
thcMTisolves, and eventually acquire a lustre, which, though borrowed, is 
yot scarcely undeserved. There are many instances on record of such 
lesser lights, and I would add to the list a name, which has already been 
tacitly admitted — ^tliat of my friend Tom Allan, the long-tried “ Wallet 
de Sham,” as he styles himself, of Lord Nelson. 

It may be imagined with what a species of veneration the hero’s vete- 
ran domestic was received in a small village in his native county, where 
lie unexpectedly took up his abode some time back, in the service of 
one of his late master’s relatives, who had most kindly charged himself 
with the care of the old man, and in whose household he enjoyed all the 
privileges with which years and fidelity ought always to be invested, 
Tom was, indeed, fully conscious of the important part he had played 
in the world, and was not at all inclined to lay aside his consequence, 
even though the source whence it was derived had so long been stopped, 
lie always asserted that, had he been with his master during the action 
of Trafalgar^ the fatal sliot would never have been so correctly aimed. 
“ Because, you see,” he would say, “ I used always to take care that he 
was dressed properly. When lie was going into action, he used to say, 
‘ Tom, I shall put on that coat,’ (meaning the one decorated with his 
orders,) and I used to answer, ‘No, my Lord, you won’t,’ — and when 
the battle was over, — ‘ There, now, don’t you think this coat looks better 
than if it was drilled through with bullets V ” No man is a hero to his 
valet de cbainbre, and it is not improbable that the faithful solicitude of 
the servant might have once mote prevailed over the hardy daring of 
the master, and preserved a life invaluable to his country. lie was 
ordered to join Lord Nelson, and was oii liis road to Portsmouth — but 
the last ship had sailed before he reached the place, and he never beheld 
his master again. He did once, however, save his Lordship’s life, 
by an accidental circumstance. Before the battle of the Nile, Nelson 
had a new hat which was too large for him ; his servant accordingly 
stitched in a pad, just over the temple, in order to make it fit the head ; 
and this pad prevented still further mischief from the shot which de- 
stroyed his eye ; the bat was preserved by the Queen of Naples in a 
glass , case, — forming rather too distant a pendent to the uniform at 
Greenwich. 

To my great regret, I had but few opportunities of drawing uppn the 
fund of anecdote and adventure that the old seaman’s life must have 
aiforded. One of his peculiarities was, that nothing could induce him 
to enter a boat, and though his services were often required on the wa- 
ter by the ladies of the family, he always said “ he did not understand 
rowing.” The hatred to foreigners also, one of the mamsprings of action 
in the minds of Nelson’s men, was carried by Tom to a laughable ex- 
treme ; his constant cry, when 1 knew him, was, that “ no good pould 
come to England while she was governed by a foreigner” — because the 
Duke of Wellington, then at the head of affairs, was an Irishman. Tiie 
genial influence of hot brandy and water unlocked his heart and his 
tongue ; and I recollect, one evening, when with his fiivourite beverage 
by his side, he commenced upon the prolific subject of** Old OQuey*’’ 
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Yes, ye8,^’ said th« old man, *‘many is the plate I have changed" and' 
the glass of wine I have handed to Boney, when we were ofF Corsica, 
and he carried the flag of truce between us and the French* He then 
offered his services to us, but he had been up to some of his tricks 
already, and we would have nothing to say to him,-— wo little thought, 
when we landed him at Leghorn, what he would come to — aye, 'twas 

off Leghorn too, that wo fell in with Captain - * He was pressed 

one night, along with ten others, aboard my Lord’s ship, and made a 
foremast man. But in a little lime my Lord said to me, (he was leaning 
on the capstan,) ‘ Tom, I see — — Tceeps a journal ; go and ask him if he 

will let me see it ;* so I went, but — said, ‘ I wonder what he wants 

lo oMKiihaul my book for,— *1 wish he*d let me go.* ‘ ’Tis not likely he’ll 
do that,’ said I, ‘ while he wants good sailors.’ When my Lord saw 

’s book, he said, ‘ Tom, this fellow keeps as good a Journal as any 

officer aboard his Majesty's fleet — ^he shall walk my quarter-deck^’ ” In 
a week’s time he did so; was shortly after sent home in a captured vessel, 
appointed to the command, and has reached the head of his noble pro- 
fession, ])roving both his own innate power and Nelson’s penetration 
in discerning it. Ah,” said Tom with a sigh, as he finished his story, 
“ if I had but been a scholar,” as my Lord often said, Pmigiit have 
boon as high as Sir 'J'hornas Hardy t or any of the rest of them— but I 
had no laming.” Poor Tom ! I scarcely knew whether to lament or 
exult, that you too, after a life of useful activity, should be brought to 
acknowledge the truth of the axiom, tliat knowledgo U power. 

Allan always reminded mo of the shattered mast of one of his former 
dwellings ; his face was seared by wind and weather, but there was an 
unyielding strength .about his short stunted frame, that seemed to defy 
the attacks of time ; his long hair wa'^ almost as black and his eye as 
piercing as when he was in his youth, and might, according to his own 
belief, have had either of the princesses of Naples, if he had been 
so minded.” He was an excellent specimen of the untutored and un- 
daunted British sailor, and maintained a due ascendancy in his master’s 
kitchen till his death, when the hardy veteran, having faithfully served 
two masters, to whom, 1 believe, he was with reason equally attached, 
—and his country, for whicii he had fought “ in sixteen skrimrilages and 
fourteen tegular engagements,^^ to use his own terms, has at length 
come lo an anchor m the Hospital at Greenwich, where he appears 
perfectly happy, and where, 1 dare say, he ** fights all his battles o'er 
again,” and considers himself much more elevated above his companions 
in repose, than did his honoured master above his fellows in arms. ^ 

Our ideas are much changed respecting the Navy, but our feelings 
are not, nor can they be so materially, while Great Britain remains a 

* Is it possible my old friend’s memory may have played him false here ? 
Has this circumstance been ever mentioned? It* true, it presents a curious 
instance of the trifles upon which the fate even of natmna sometimes depends, 
I have often thought that, if Nelson had been Nap«on’h instead of King 
George’s Admiral, England would not have been saved, Tor a fleet was aU the 
tyrant wanted. On the other hand, if Allan’s stotement be correct, it is possible that 
the short eaprience thus acquired of Nelson’s inflexibility of purpose, coitrafip, and 
quickness of decision* may have taught Napoleon that he had, in the British Admiral, 
an enemy who coul^cope with hiip^ and inspired with the unusual dr^ad of 
consequences that censinly saved England* 

t Then one of the LoriU of the Admiralty. 
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precious stone set in the silver sea/’ It appears an instinct implanted 
in our natures, to love that element which surrounds us, and affords us 
an easy means of defence from hostile, and intercourse with friendly 
ns^tions. Nelson himself was an instance of that invincible spirit of 
enterprise, which fixes at once and without vacillation on the most 
unlimited scope for its action, nor is such a predilection necessarily 
prompted by circumstances. Three cases fell within my own cognizance 
of boys selecting and adhering to the naval profession, who had never 
even beheld the sea. The first posse|^secl obstinate courage ; he leaped 
into the water to save a younger brother, when only six years of age, 
and from that moment resolved to be a sailor — and kept his word. The 
second was an elegant and delicate little fellow, a chorister sit one of the 
Universities, and intended for a far different profession. He suddenly 
acquainted his father with his desire to enter the Navy, — ^it was not lis- 
tened to, — he continued his studies for a year, and returned home un- 
changed in his views, — he still met with no encouragement, and made 
a further attempt on his books,— in a few months he quitted his college 
and declared his determination never to return, — he was then too old 
to be admitted a midshipman, and entered the merchant-service. The 
third was a boy of superior mind and education ; he was allowed to 
choose his profession, and after two years’ mature deliberation, during 
which time he mentioned the subject to no one, he decided at twelve 
years old, and at school, on his first choice, — the sea. These three 
boys will each pursue his employment differently and with different re- 
sults, but this will not alter the fact of the apparent intuition that dic- 
tated their choice, and which has always struck me as peculiar to the 
English character, and as much fitted to our insular position, as the 
amphibious habits of the beaver a%d otter to their mode of life. 

It depends, however, upon the manner in which such a predilection 
be directed and cultivated, whether it lead to good or bad results. The 
passion for a sea life is in too many (almost in the generality of) in- 
stances reproved and combated ; it is looked upon only as a dernier 
ressort when the desire is not to be overcome, or when large families of 
boys are to be provided for. But why so ? Why is this, our noblest 
of professions, ours by birth and inheritance, to be thus depreciated, 
or that school shrunk from, which has produced such minds and such 
hearts as our extended list of naval heroes can show ? 

It is true that the secrets of the prison-house” have lately crept out, 
and the pravities of the cock-pit and the severities of the quarter-deck 
have been discovered to us, but it is also true that minds may be made 
to resist, in a great measure, the contagion of the one, and to gain 
vigour under the discipline of the other ; nor is it to be doubted that the 
impulse now acting upon the general plans of education, especially in 
public schools, will gradually extend its beneficial influence to the nur- 
series of our young heroes, and elevate the pursuits, the views, and the 
system of managing midshipmen*. The three boys already alluded to 


^ Our three best writers upon naval subjects. Captain Marryat, Captain Hall, and 
the author of Tom Cringle’s Log,*’ have each coloured his history of a sea life 
according to his own temperament. The first may be said to have exposed the 
rocks, shoals, and quicksands on which the young sailor is likely to founder; — the 
second, to have showed him the means by which they may be avoided ; — while the 
third (if that third be not alter et idem with the second) has thoroughly imbued us 
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will form good illustrations of howdifforently the same predilection may 
be made to act upon differently trained minds* The first, a persevering 
boy of good abilities, seemed chiefly actuated by praise stimulating his 
love of approbation. He bad the common education of a public school, 
and promises to make a good practical seaman. The second, induU 
gently brought up, and of unstable enthusiasm, and entering, too, a 
lower branch of his profession, will probably suffer disappointment. 
But the third is the child of a refined, a tender, and a strong-minded 
mother, who, when she found upon what her boy was bent, set herself 
about putting him in the best road for attaining his object worthily. 
She gave him the noblest views of his profession ; she made him compre- 
hend clearly the full range of knowledge it embraced, the intellectual 
as well as .corporeal endowments it called for ; she pointed out all the 
difficulties that would lie in his path, and all the honours it might lead 
to ; she made moral courage the foundation of physical, mental tho 
companion of bodily strength, and she sent him forth with her blessing, 
as trim, as buoyant, and as well provided against danger, as the vessel 
itself in which he was to brave the elements. If early precept be really 
of any efficacy, that boy will rise not only in the practical branches of 
nautical knowledge, but he will rise to that elevation of thought, feeling, 
and action, that ought to distinguish him to whom the lives and interests 
of his fellow-creatures are committed, and who has to contend with an 
element on which man can leave no traces either of his course or of 
his power. 

The single-heartedness and simplicity of mind which used to be the ge- 
neral characteristics of the British Tar arc too, in a great measure, falling 
away before the tide of changing opinion. Continual residence on shore, 
and umore unrestrained intercourse with foreign nations, though they have 
in one sense done good by enlarging the mind of the sailor, and giving 
him kindlier feelings towards his species generally, have, on the other 
hand, broken in upon that concentration of feeling which made him 
acknowledge but three principles of action, — love for his country, liatred 
of her enemies, and obedience to his captain. We should rarely now 
find such a character intact, except among the noble old veterans at 
Greenwich. Nevertheless, a constant dependence upon the ocean for 
the support of life, and the daily (and nightly) contemplation of this, 
the grandest portion of creation, seems, in a manner, to sublimate unso- 
phisticated minds, and to imbue them with a high and poetic cast of 
thought, nowhere else to be met with in civilized society. 

1 api in the habit of visiting a small fishing village on the eastern 
coast of England, which affords some interesting illustrations of this re- 
mark. The place is built on the verge of a bold cliff which extends 
along the shore for several miles, the nearest town being a small unim- 
portant watering-place, better than six miles distant. The inhabitants 
are supported almost entirely by the mackerel, lobster, and herring 
fisheries, and their dwellings are little better than huts. Yet the situa- 
tion is picturesque, including almost every variety of prospect. The 


with the poetry of the ocean. Still the general imprebsions left on our minds by 
their works, of th^haracter of the sailor, are favourable, and if tliey, in some cases, 
upset the romance that has so long suriomuled it, they, in many others, show how fine 
a held the seaman's life present:, for the exercise oi the highest mental, moral, and 
bodily powers, if thek germs be only early implanted in the mind. 
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land on all sides of the little hamlet is tilled up to the very brink of the pre- 
cipitous descent to the sea^, and scptily specked with neat farm-houses 
ot the second class ; the country is richly wooded at a short distance 
only inland, lines of ptu'pie heath intersecting the varied foliage, with 
here and there a mill, a light-house, or a grey church steeple of the old 
Saxon order, breaking the line of the horizon, or with the still fine ruins 
of a once majestic priory, gleaming among the distant trees. In the 
opposite direction, the sun shines upon the swelling canvass of the 
frigate, the humbler rigging of the merchant vessel, the smoky trace of 
the steamer, and the tiny sail of the fishing-boat, while the roll of the 
breakers, far below, upon a polished beach, is enriched by the deep- 
toned diapason’^ of their fall, at a few miles distance upon a crashing 
bank of stones, where the clilf ends, and where smuggling begins, fa- 
voured by this inhospitable landing-placet, and by a tract of desolate 

salt-marsh. My friends, however, of the village of 8- have little 

or nothing to do with this, or any other sort of peculation : they possess 
as truly honest hearts as ever beat beneath a striped shirt and blue- 
jacket. There are not above a dozen sirnames in the place, which was 
evidently founded by a very few fiiinilies, and the several individuals of 
the same nafne are distinguished from each other by a title given to the 
heads of families, and a nickname to the scions : — thus the father of one 
house is “ King John,” of another the “ Admiral,” &c. No door in 
this primitive place is locked either night or day ; if a tired fisherman, 
on quitting his boat, enter his neighbour’s cabin because it is nearer than ^ 
his own, he is not looked upon as an intruder; and if you inquire for 
lobsters and he has none in his baskets, he will run half a mile to serve 
“ Billy Key,” who he knows had a more fortunate haul than himself. 
There is a total absence of selfishness or love of gain among these 
jHJople ; they follow their severe mode of life clieerfully, and are so accus- 
tomed to pursue their lonely truck upon the ocean, night and day, with 

^ On this part of the coast of England, the sea, as it is well known, is making 

yearly encioachments : portions ot ha^e hetti twice washecl away. A very good 

inn, bmlt on the edge ol the clitf,lell in ISOO , and one or two very old people ui the 
place point out to }Oii, when the tide has ebbed, the duoi-stuno of a tailor’s house 
which they icmember furnieily standing in the middle of the town, and which now 
forms the resting place fur one of the co}&| or basketa for presexviiig lobsteis alive, 
belonging to the fishermen. 

f This descripiiuii is not exaggerated. The cliff terminates gradually in a point 
from whence you may leap to the beach, but lor miles there is no othei resting place 
for the foot, than a high embmikment of large stones coasting the sea in a scmi- 
ciicular line, and showing not one particle of sand, even when the tide is ou^ The 
noise of the billows dashing upon this rough mass is always to be heard at the dis- 
tance of tlaee miles; when near, it rcndcis the voice peifectly inaudible, and in 
stormy weather its loar is distinguishable to a much greater distance, above the 
chafing ol the waters upon the smoother beach. Yet there is a Preventive station 
for an officer and six men on this very embankment — desolation in the rear, and 
uproar in fiont — while, if ancient sayings hold good, they may be one day exposed 
to still greater disagreeables; for one of. mother Shiptoii’s prophecies referS to 
this place : — 

“ If the French would England win. 

They must at Weybourne-hoop begin.” 

In one of my rambles in this dreary spot, I lighted upon a little spring of the clearest 
and freshest water bubbling up among the stones, at not more than thirty yards 
fiom the salt sea, — so near lie the sweets and bitters of life ! looked up to the 
lonely station-house, whose inmates I had been pitying, and thought that even there 
the heart might have iU ovn fbuntoin of ^nJoymeatS) andistum by the storms of 
the ocean. * * 
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only a plank between themselves and etelnity, that they have the most 
complete reliance upon Providence, and their own powers Neither is 
it to be supposed that the seaman ploughs the deep in the same spirit 
of careless absence of thought, that the peasant whistles o’er the fur- 
rowed land every wave that his keel divides may open for his destruc*^ 
tion, instead of yielding fruit for his nourishment ; every cloud that 
appears above him may burst for his annihilation, instead of dropping 
a blessing on his labours ; the greater part of his occupation is carried 
on, not beneath the cheerful sun, but in the hours when nought is keep- 
ing vigil but himself and the ocean, and accordingly his ideas become 
elevated, though not extended*, — his heart softens as his arm strengthens, 
and thb child who, in inland villages, too often flies from its father as 
its task-master, here clings to him almost as its plaything. No child 
is ever beaten. I have occasionally seen an old seaman dodging among 
the boats with a rope’s end in his hand, after an urchin who had pulled 
his nets about, but somehow or other he never came up with the chase. 
The “ lads,” as they are always called, grow up in the same spirit of 
generous independence. A “ frolic” was once given in the village, by 
a gentleman who came accidentally among them. Among other sports, 
the boys had a rowing match, which was won by a fine fellow of about 
fourteon, who received the, to him, exhaustless sum of five shillings, 
liis competitors, however, did not appear to have understood that they 
were to be left entirely without reward, upon which the winner, with 
the utmost simjdicity, divided his gains among them, and went off quite 
as contentedly with his small share, as he had previously been with the 
whole of the treasure. Their utter ignorance of the value of money 
is indeed curious. When a herring.boat is fitted out, it usually belongs 
to three or four partners, (as it is an expensive affair,) who are each 
furnished with a stock of provisions, and who are frequently out for two 
months together, fishing and trading on the Yorkshire and Scottish 
coasts. On their return they adjourn to one of the two public-houses 
ill the village, lay their profits on the table, and push round the pieces 
of money, gold, silver, and copper, as far as they will go, no one inquiring 
vvliether the division be equ^il or no ; indeed, a person once endeavour- 
ing to make them adopt a more arithmetical mode of proceeding, was 
turned out, as trying to introduce discord among them. Nor will those 
who have amassed considerable sums by herring curing, as is the case in 
some few instances, be persuaded to invest their property in any way. 
1 recollect once going to change some notes at the house of a bluff old 
fishermantt who, on hearing my request, produced a quart mug filled 

*** An oath seldom or never passes their lips, nor is intoxication a vico they indulge 
in, and the superstition which appears inherent in the character of the seafaiing man 
is with them scarcely of a lowering kind. If it prompt them to be silent as to the 
sights they have (or imagine they have) witnessed on the ocean, except when on 
teira firma, it also assists in making them scrupulous observers of the third com- 
mandment, and of the hoUnebS of the Sabbath, 

t This old man is another proof of the attractive power of “the blue, the fresh, 
the ever free.” He was, as a child, employed by one of the neighbouring iarmers, but 
no sooner was he old enough to exercise a will of his own, than he abandoned the 
plough and the sickle, and took to the trade of a fishejrman, his only capital being 
a net and a basket. When I knew him, he was the owner of four or five herring- 
boats, (the average jj^lue of these vessels being 100/.} and carried on curing to a 
great extent. His gains would have even then secured him a comfortable annuity, 
hut such was the force of habit, that the pursuit of an occupation requiring exmstant 
exposure and activity was the more agreeable to him, and his fare was, by choice, 
little beyond red herrings and potatoes. 
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indiscriminately with gold and silver, and emptying it on the table 
before me, begged me to “ choose for myself.” 

The henring season, beginning about the middle of September, is the 
time for seeing my friends to the greatest advantage. This is the enter- 
prise of the year ; tlie voyage on which their winter stock of provisions, 
and not seldom their rent, depends ; the effort on which the rest of the 
year appears to hinge. The little corn gleaned by the wife during the 
harvest is threshed out and ground ; and for weeks ^beforehand, every 
penny that can be eked out of the husband's hard earnings is saved to 
provide him with food, clothing, and nets for his venture. I have more 
than once seen a woman carry her last loaf and a warm jacket to her 
husband’s boat, and return to her solitary cottage with no certain pros- 
pect of a meal herself till the return of her helpmate. Nor would the 
wives and children thus left be able to live, were it not for the honest 
understanding that subsists among all, and ensures credit to the poorest. 
Be it understood, that debts so incurred are almost always punctually 
discharged^ But when the boats are expected home, all is eagerness 
and joyful activity. The very urchins, paddling with bare legs in the 
foam of the breakers for pastime, recognise their father’s sail as it 
enters the* offing ; mothers, wives, friends, cluster down to the beach as 
the welcome boats cast anchor, or, if the tide serve, shorten sail, and 
drive in almost to the foot of the cliff. Every face looks like an old 
acquaintance to the voyager .as he springs ashore, and I verily believe, 
if the King himself were present, he would offer his hand to his Majesty. 
The last arrival of this kind which I witnessed was by the light of a 
bright autumnal (the fisherman’s) moon. Carts were on the sands un- 
loading a vessel, that had come in some hours before, of its silvery 
cargo ; the children were tumbling about in noisy glee round her dark 
sides, and the fine contrasts between the massive shadows of the cliffs 
and the gleaming beach and breakers, would have captivated an artist’s 
eye~when a new sail was seen scudding m before the fresh but balmy 
wind. She could not be recognised till her keel struck in the yielding 
sand. A few minutes after, her young owner stood in the moonliglit, 
with his wife clinging to one arm and his infant laughing m the other; 
it was his first voyage, and he had encountered some hard gales, hut I 
almost envied him the sense of perils past, that made the present so 
doubly happy. 

But some busy speculators talk of building good houses at S , 

and these unsophisticated and unworldly people (most of whom have 
never seen a large town) will “ have their haunts broke in upon.” They 
will sell their lobsters and herrings better, but will they be happier ? 

I have wandered far from my original theme, but my course has not 
been broken ; from the noblest Admiral of an invincible fleet, to the 
humblest fisherman who, like many of my S— — friends, fearlessly 
risks his own life to save that of the wrecked stranger, there is a chain 
of associations which connects them with the best feelings of our nature, 
as well as with the most poetical, — ^no slight bond of sympathy ; and 
until Mr. Brunei shall have carried a tunnel under the British Channel 
and the German ocean, we shall all, I doubt not, wish well in our hearts 
to the blue jackets, whether they man the yards of a ship of the line, or 
scud over the billows in a crab-boat. 
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TIIREK MONTHS IN THK WESTMINSTER GRENADIERS , 

COAIPUI5IMO SKETCHES OK THE BRITISH AUXILIARY I.EOXON OF SPAIN, UUHINQ 
AUGUST, SEPTEHBBU, AND OCTOBER*, 1835. 

BY A VETERAN. 

Nothing extenuate ; nor set down aught in malice.'* 

Allured by the promises held out, that the discipline and usage of 
the men who entered the Queen of Spain^s service would be - the same 
as in the British Line, I enrolled myself at the Isle of Dogs on the 
iSth of July last, and surely never man joined a more motley crew: 
FaUtaiPs ragged regiment was but a type of them ; however they got 
their rations, straw (that had once been clean) to lie on, and 4J(/. 
daily : this, with liberty to bask in the sun and do notbinir, kept them 
tolerably quiet, and, on the 22nd of the same month, the Reveille beat 
at four in the morning, and they were fallen in, and marched, without 
further note of preparation, into the boats, which took them (where 
many indeed ought to have been sent long before) on board a liulk ! 

Secret as the intended embarkation bad been kept, some of the men 
suspected it, and when the drum beat at that to them unusually early 
hour, upwards of forty, instead of falling in, fell out and deserted, most 
probably many of them to Join another depot and repeat the same game. 

After rtMiiiiining on board the hulk olf Deptford forty-eight hours, 
we were transferred to the Lord Lynedoch, formerly in the East India 
free trade, and here our service might be said to begin. 

I shall not inflict on the reader a detail of the voyage lest it should 
prove as tedious to him as the passage itself was irksome to us, but 
content myself with staling that we met witli nothing but misfortunes 
for seventeen days. Tli<‘ captain died suddenly whilst in the quarter- 
gallery off Deal. The ship got aground on the Saints oft' the coast 
of France, and the men got into a state of mutiny on account of not 
receiving their proper rations. However, owing to the measures taken 
by Adjutant, now Captain, Keevill (an excellent officer), and tlie send- 
ing fitly of the most refractory back in a steamer that overtook us with 
stores, we arrived at Santander without further accident, except laming 
three men by falls down the hatchways which were left without pro- 
tection ; indeed the ship had been sent to sea with the most culpable 
negligence as to tlie wants and comforts of the men, unprovided with 
bertlis, bedding, or coverlets of any sort. 

We landed at Santander on a Sunday morning about six o^clock, 
and were received with partial vivas by those of the inhabitants who 
came to gaze on their new allies. After being kept under arms (for be 
it understood that we were served out with arms, accoutrements, and 
necessaries on board) for two houis, we were inarched about a league 
and a half to a large monastery, which had before been used as a bar- 
rack, and which was now partially occupied by the 7th, or Irish Light 
Infantry, 

Here we found nothing but bare walls, and an accumulation of filth 
left by our predecessors, which the military reader will easily gonceive, 
but which it would be difficult delicately to describe. Nations were 
not provided titt^ evening, but this was of minor consequence, as the 
men having been paid their bounj^ — two sovereigns — on the day pre- 
vious to disembarking, money-changers had followed from the town, 
• U. S. JouRN. No. 87, Feb. 1838, F 
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and the patio, or court-yard, of the monastery was filled with dealers 
in fruit, milk, fried fish, and aqua ardente. 

Now the Saturnalia began, and within four hours after we entered 
our barrack, three parts’ of the men were either beastly drunk or fight- 
ing ; side-arms, as a matter of course, came into requisition, and it was 
not without much difficulty and some danger that the officers and 
Serjeants succeeded in collecting all the arms and placing them in the 
orderly-room under a guard. 

For two days there was no parade, only a roll-call morning and 
night ; but on the third we began to drill. The captain in command 
at this time seemed to think it was as easy a matter to make a jpam 
a soldier as to dub a gentleman an officer, for he actually commenced 
firelock-drill before the men were thoroughly masters of their facings, 
and they were made to blunder through the manual and platoon, when 
they could no more form four deep than they could a solid square. 

Nor was their instruction confined to the field duties of a soldier 
alone; for they were paraded in companies to clean their belts and 
firelocks, pack their knapsacks, fold their great-coats, &c. Their leisure 
hours were,*a8 naturally might be supposed, employed in perambulating 
the neighbourhood ; and it would appear that many of them were 
amateur bird-fanciers, for not a cock could crow in safety within a league 
of the barracks, and the youthful progeny of pork were frequently miss- 
ing from their liomes, in a manner mysterious to their owners, but by 
no means unaccountable to many of their foreign neighbours ; — ^indeed, 
it would seem tliai, not content with those branches of military science 
in which they were receiving instruction, they were anxious to perfect 
themselves in tlie art of foraging, and to render themselves competent, 
if necessary, to act as a ri/le legiment. 

In short, the numerous bad characters who had entered the West- 
minster regiment, now seemed to give loose to th^ir natural propen- 
sities, and not satisfied with plundering the inoffensive peasantry of 
their poultry, fruit, &c., commenced robbing their comrades. Knap- 
sacks were emptied, pockets cut off, and even boots taken from the feet 
of the sleepers, with a neatness and dexterity which would not have 
disgraced a Barrington. Every means were tried to reduce them to 
something like discipline ; patroles out day and night, the provost- 
guard constantly on the alert, and certain and buininary punishment if 
caught flagrante delicto* 

At the expiration of a few days General Evans arrived, and on his 
first inspection of the regiment, expressed himself so satisfied with its 
a])pearance, and the progress the men had made in their discipline, that 
he gave them the title of the Westminster Grenadiers, they having 
been known before only as the 3rd Regiment. Nor was the GeneraFs 
praise ill-bestowed, considering the paucity and qualifications of our 
instructors: one captain who had acquired the principal, if not the 
whole, of his knowledge in Don Pedro’s service; the adjutant, an 
indefatigable man, and seven subalterns, only two of whom had been 
in* any service before — the others were mere boys, either emancipated 
from the trammels of the boarding-school, or released from the count- 
ing-house, useless for a time in any regiment^ but a pr^sitive nuisance 
in a new-raised corps, where everything was to be learned. 

After remaining a fortnight at Santander, we were ordered to em- 
bark for St. Sebastian at the same time with the 7th regiment. Al- 
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though it was the middle of August* and we had only a league and a 
half to march, we did not arrive at the quay until after dark ; and m 
the confusion, arising from the different language of the boatmen, the 
inexperience of the officers, and the want of Tight (both regiments 
wearing the same facing), we got intermixed and were hurried on 
board two armed vessels, the Donna Isabella and the Rainha Ooberna- 
dora. It was my lot to embark in the former vessel, which* being a 
steamer of war, with a full complement of men, had no accommodation 
for troops, and consequently we were obliged to remain On deck three 
nights and two days, during the greater part of which lime it rained 

very heavily. ^ m • j . 

On the morning of the third day we landed at St, Sebastian during 
a tremendous shower, which I suppose damped the warmth of our recep* 
lion ; for we met with none of those enthusiastic vivas, ringing of bells, 
or other demonstrations of welcome, with which the English papers 
had stated the ffrst regiment that had arrived was greeted. 

The town of St. Sebastian has been so often, and so ably described, 
to be well known to those military men who have not seen it; and 
tb civilians it will suffice to say, that it is strong both by nature and 
art ; while the castle, perched like an eaglets eyrie on a r<^k, is acces- 
sible by only one winding path, and can be reduced by famine alone. 

We were marched into a convent, from which the inmates had been 
expelled in the early part of the insurrection ; and here we found rather 
better accommodation than at Santander, as there were cook-houses, 
with coppers fixed, aud a rug for every two men. Here, too, we met 
300 recruits who had come direct from England, with many officers, 
including two majors and a lieutenant-colonel commandant. The latter* 
Lieutenant-Colonel Renwick, was indeed an invaluable acquisition, 
having seen much service in the British army ; he was^ fully competent 
to command in the Spanish of a humane disposition, and firm of 
purpose, he knew how to temper discipline with mercy, and, had he 
been suffered to remain with us, would doubtless have made the xegi- 
nieiit as effective as could have been formed out of such materials. 

For a time matters went on in the usual routine : drills, parades, in- 
spections, and field-days followed each other in regular succession ; and 
that portion of the Legion then in the garrison progressed steadily, if 
not rapidly, towards being in reality fit for service. On Sunday, the 
30 th of August, after a parade in heavy marching order, and b^wcen 
four and five in the afternoon, the whole of the British, suppor^ by 
the Cliapelgorries, were ordered out and took the road to Hernani. 

The* town of Hernani stands on the highway leading from St* 
Sebastian to France, and is more worthy of consideration from its 
situation than its size ; the road to it is rugged and bad, commaiwled 
in most places by hills ; and in others, the plantations of Indian com, 
small vineyards and orchards that occasionally skirt the patl, afford a 
most excellent shelter for sharp-shooters or light infimtry,-*-pUi advan- 
tage the Carlist commander did not neglect to avail himself of 

We advanced right in front, the first regiment leadings followed by 
the third, the second on the left, and the whole flanked by the Chapel* 
gorriea and a detachment of the regiment of Africa, and * 

league without ^iterruption ; but on reaching the bottom of the Hitt of 
the Venta, (so called from a wiRe-house that stood on the summit,) wo 

P 2 
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discovered that the enemy had excavated a large and deep trench, and 
flung up the earth as a breast-work, from behind which tncy opened a 
fire, galling enougli as it was, but which would have been much more 
destructive had it been jeserved until we were nearer. 

The 1st lost three killed and several wounded by the first volley, which 
they returned with little effect ; however, on the whole being ordered 
to advance, part of the brigade descended into the trench and clambered 
over the breast-work, whilst the other part turned it on the left : this 
was not done without confusion ; but Brigadier-General Chichester, 
who behaved with the greatest gallantry, brought the men again into 
something like order, and succeeded in driving the enemy from their 
position. 

A portion of the town was burnt, and there is no doubt but the whole 
would have been destroyed had we been provided with artillery. A 
rocket-frame, rockets, &c., with four gunners, indeed, were borrowed 
from the armed steamer Donna Isabella, but owing to some accident, 
the first rocket attempted to be discharged, burst, and severely wounded 
the only man who was competent to direct tliem ; consequently, they 
were of no avail, and we measured hack our steps lo St. Sebastian, with 
about thirly^vounded, and six or sevtm killed ; hut as no return of casual- 
ties was ever made jmhlic, it is difficult to ascertain the exact number ; 
however, be tliat a-s it ni.iy, those in command seemed determined lo 
render the affair as little expensive to the Government as possible : for, 
contrary to tlie custom in all European services, they made the men who 
were wounded pay for their arms that were left on the field. One poor 
fellow in particular, (Daniel Hogan, of tlie 3rd,) who was severely 
wounded in the knee, lost his knapsack, (for, be it remember^, we were 
taken out in heavy marching order,) firelock and bayonet, and was im- 
mediately put under stoppages for the wliole, without any allowance 
being made for the circumstances under which lliey were lost. 

The wounded men were taken into a part of the Spanish military 
hospital, which hud been given up to our use : it was furnished witli 
good and comfortable beds ; and indeed, in every transaclion with the 
Spanish authorities, civil cr military, we were very well treated. Here 
again* gross negligence was apparent in the conductors of the expe- 
dition, for tliere was hardly any bandages, and a great scarcity of medi- 
cines ; indeed, the 3rd had come out witliout any medicine-ciiest at all. 

However, if medicines were scant, medical men were plenty, and the 
names of Surgeons Bunnett, Barry, Dade, and As^islant-Su^geon 
Docker, will always be respected by tlieir patients for their Immunity, 
skill, and attention. Whilst on the subject of the hospital, it may not 
be amiss to record the singularity of a gun-shot wound received by 
private John Richardson of the 3rd, who had a musket-ball lodged in 
his forehetd, immediately over the left eyebrow, which was extracted 
without lii^ suffering any inconvenience more than a dent remaining in 
his head;ihus proving that a thick skull is sometimes an advantage. 

A few^days after the affair of TIernani, nearly the whole of the 
British jijixiliaries were embarked for Biiboa, only a small garrison 
remaining in St. Sebastian. 

On the 13th of September the place was nearly surprised by the 
Carlists, who succeeded in introducing several men 'fffto the town in 
disguise, bdl by the vigilanceLof the Spanish officer on the Bridge-guard, 
they were d<(tected, and thirty taken prisoners. Part of a correspond- 
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etice with some of the inhabitants was also seized ; apd a silversmith of 
considerable eminence in the town was committed to the Castle as one 
of the ringleaders in the plot. 

About the 17th, an order came that the sick, wounded* (who could 
be moved*) and those who had been left behind with tlie storest thirteen 
lancers and their horses, together with those belonging to the mounted 
officers of infantry, and the women and cliildren, should immediately 
follow their respective regiments, and certainly never was embarkation 
worse conducted. Two small brigs had, it appeared, been hired for the 
occasion, and after being kept under a scoiching sun for three hours, in 
uncertainty as to which vessel they were to sail in, the sick and wounded 
(many ol liiem on crutches) were sent on board the Rambler of Peter- 
head, where there was no possibility of going below, the bold being 
crammed almost to suffocation by the horses ; nor was the slightest 
attemjit made to procure any comfort for the unfortunate men, women, 
and children, who were embarked without eitlier rug, blanket, or any 
covering but the blue canopy of the heavens, or bed but the plank ; and 
as they did not get on board till after twelve, they got no ship rations, 
and none having been drawn on shore, they would have been> wretchedly 
ofl* liad not the master (whose name I am sorry to have forgotten) 
given to each man a dram and a biscuit. 

The voyage, short as it was, seemed to be maihed by accident and 
misfortune, for we had not left the harbour tv\o uours, when the adjutant 
of the 3rd*s horse killed liis groom on the spot, and the wind chopped 
right into our teeth. After beating about the whole of the night, and 
part of the next day, we found ourselves heedmed off a small town, 
which we soon discovered was unfriendly, for by three m the afternoon 
a file was ojicned upon us from a batterj, of the existence of which 
we were previously ignorant. 

Some of the shots fell short, some went over us, and three or four 
dropped in unpleasant proximity ; so that, as Ihey look plenty of time, 
and practice makes perfect, we had every reisunable expectation of 
being sunk by sunset. However, it v^as otherwise fated ; for the Earl 
of Koden, armed steamer, w ith recruits on boird from Cork, bound to 
Santander, forlimately hove in sight, and, attraned by the firing, imme- 
diately bore up to us, ranged in shore, and by tlie quick and well- 
directed fire of her heavy guns, silenced the battery, and then making a 
hawser fast, towed us in gallant style to outside the bar of Portugualette, 
when she gave us three hearty cheers, and proceeded on her voyage, 

Afler»waiting a day and a half for sufficient water, we passed the bar, 
and proceeded some leagues up a considerable river to Bilboa. The 
scenery on both sides is beautifully picturesque, — vineyards, gardens, 
patches of maize, and plantations of water-melons, extending to the foot 
of the mountains, that everywhere closed in the view; geptlemen’s 
villas, farm-houses, and religious edifices, embosomed in groves of 
laurel and evergreen oak, with secluded villages in the distance, com- 
pleted the richness of the landscape ; but everywhere dilapidated build 
ings, bridges destroyed, and walls blackened by fire, bore drifcdful wit- 
ness to the devastating presence of civil war. 

We landed aftg( dark on a public wall^ by the river side, altnit half a 
mile outside the town, and proceeded as we best could find ou^way, the 
sick and wounded to the general hospital of St. Engracia, aid the con- 
valescents, women, &c. to the monabtery of bt. Francisco^^hich well 
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merits description from a more practised pen. It stands on the opposite 
side of the river to the town, with which it is connected by a handsome 
suspension bridge, the second of the sort erected in Spain, over the arch 
of which nearest the town this brief inscription is placed: — 

Reynaudo Fernando Septimo, 
de sue clase el SSfrundo en Espaua ; 

por Antonso da Ooirochea de la 
Real AcadSttds de 3an Fernando. 

All persona who pass this bridge pay a quarto, about a halfpenny 
English ; equestrians and carriages in proportion ; the military, as a 
matter of course, are exempt. 

Tlie monastery of St, Francisco is a building commanding from its 
situation and imposing from its size, containing (within the walls) a 
large church, two spacious quadrangles surrounded by cloisters, and 
ample room for the accommodation of 5000 men. Attached to the edifice, 
and within the outer wall, (now loop*lioled for musketry,) is, or rather 
was, a most beautiful cemetery, the centre tastefully laid out with ever- 
greens, monthly roses, dahlias, and a variety of the most enduring 
flowers ; whilst under the piazza which surrounds the whole arc tier 
upon tier of depositories for the dead, in shape not unlike a small oven, 
capable of containing one body only : when occupied, the mouth was 
slightly walled up, then plastered over, and the name, rank, &c. of the 
deceased inscribed thereon. And now you would suppose that the tenant 
of the tomb might rest in peace — but no ; tiie frail harriers have been 
broken down, tlic mouldering remnants of mortality exposed, and the 
sacred privacy of the grave violated by men whom 1 blush to call 
Englishmen, in search of treasure. 

On the outside of thh cemetery is an extensive Campo Sagrado, or 
burying-ground, for such persons as were not sufficiently rich to pay 
for interment in the inner inclosure. This burying-ground has deep 
trenches cut against the walls to serve as cloacc^ to the barracks ; and 
human bones, in every stage of decay, were hourly trodden under foot 
and mingled with filth of the most disgusting description, in a manner 
repugnant and revolting to civilized beings. 

St. Francisco, at the time of which 1 am speaking, was occupied by 
three regiments, — the 1st, 7th, and 3rd, or Westminster Grenadiers ; 
the latter of which were barracked in the church, a splendid building of 
Gothic architecture, containing eight altars, besides the high one, to 
which you ascend by line steps of beautifully tessellated marble, de- 
fended oy iron-railings of superior workmanship. Two pulpits, elabo- 
rately carved and exquisitely finished in azure and gold, and an organ 
of large size, richly gilt, and surmounted by a finely carved figure of 8t. 
Cecilia, were the first objects that attracted the eye on entering the 
sacred jedifice ; whilst the few fragments of stained glass that re- 
mained p the numerous windows, and remnants of the richest crimson 
silk cusains that waved as streamers mournfully in the blast, left no 
doubt o|[ the mind of the beholder that it had been one of the most 
splendidtonventual churches in the north of Spain. 

Here We lived, drilled (in wet weather), prayed on Sundays, and 
punishedlmost days in the week. Lieut.-Coionel Renvvick had been 
placed Staff of the Legion ; and Lieut«-Coloflbl Churchill, who 

succeededbim, seemed to have acquired his notions of discipline in a 
very diffeAnt school ; though he, too, had served in the British Line. 
** Spureme rod, and spoil tlie child,’* said Solomon. Spare the cat, 
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and spoil the soldier, thought Colonel Churchill ; and to so great as 
extent did he carry his zeal for discipline, that he has been known 1o 
take up- the bloody instrument of castigation, find fault with its light- 
ness, and order heavier to be manufactured. ‘Some were wicked enoutrh 
to whisper, it was a pity that he had not an opportunity of a more inti- 
m^itc acquaintance with its weigh^t* -But be that as it may, men for 
trifling faults — such as coats ‘-feSI folded exactly to the regulation 
standard, cartridge- wrappers bem|f" broken in their cartoucli-boxes, 
belts, brasses or buttons not properly cleaned, — have been taken out 
of the ranks, tied to the rails of the high altar, and flogged d postcriofi / 
receiving from two to six dozen each, at the jdeasurc of the Colond. 

* The rations, consisting of beef, wine, and bread, were regularly 
served, and generally of as good quality as could be expected, with the 
exception of the wine, which was very bad, certainly not wholesome, 
and producing dysentery in those who drank any^i|[uantity. 

In the latter end of September the greater patt of the garrison mad^ 
a sortie to drive the enemy from the road to Portugalette, with which 
place they had interrupted the communication by land, and completely 
succeeded in their object, with very trifling loss. One ^erjeant of the 
1st, got an Ensigney for his bravery ; and Ca}tain Cliarles llrew, of the 
3rd, was noticed in General Orders for the distinguislied gallantry of 
his conduct. 

After this aflair, nothing worthy of notice, na military point of view, 
occurred during the stay of the writer of this sketch in Bilboa — the 
troops being taken daily out lor exercise wlen the weather permitted; 
and when it did not, they were drilled (by Tegiments) within their re- 
spective barracks; the bugle invariably mounding '^rurn out the 
whole,*’ at a quarter before four in the morning, when the men fell in 
by candle-light on their private parades in hi^avy inarching order. By 
a little after four, the officers arrived from their quarters in the town 
and inspected their companies until half-past four, at which time the 
regimental parade was formed, and the whole marched to practise field- 
manoeuvres, at which they continued till eiglt or half-past eight, when 
they were brought back to breakfast. At ten, the regular morning 
parade took place in light marching ordei, (juards were mounted, 
court-martials read, punishments inflicted, General Orders promulgated, 
&c., until twelve, when the men were dismissed to get their dinners, as 
best tliey might, being unprovided with plates or mess-tins of any dc- 
bcription. Eight kettles, capable of holding six quarts each, had indeed 
beem issued to each company in lieu of the large and serviceable 
camp-kettles used in the British Service; but these were insufficient, 
and in consequence, whilst some men got soup, others could not obtain 
any, and perpetual broils ensued. 

Whilst speaking of the men’s messing, it may not be irrelevant to 
mention the way in which the Spanish soldiers partake of tieir dinners. 
The kettles of soup, with the meat, &c., in it, or salt-fish and vegetables 
stewed together, are placed at convenient distances in the barrack-yard 
or street, on the ground. The men form by companies it rank entire, 
each provided with a wooden spoon and a piece of bread, and advance 
by twelve at a time to each kettle, fish out as much as the^ can in their 
spoons, and'IRien fall back to their places and eat, whilst another twelve 
advance, and so on in rotation^ till the whole is constmed, with the 
utmost regularity. 
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In tlic beginning of October^ a Medical Board sat for the purpose of 
invaliding and sending home such men as, from accident or infirmity, 
\v^re unfit for service ; and it was stated in General Orders that a dupli- 
cate disclnrge would be issued to each man jwho passed the Board ; one 
cojjy of which was to be sent to the Agent for the Legion in London, 
and the other to be presented by the owner at the oKfice in the same 
place, when the gratuity, compensation, or pension^ as the case might be, 
would be awarded and paid. 

Yariom were the speculations made as to the supposed amount which 
each man would receive, in proportion to his hurts or length of service ; 
but on one point all agreed — that there would be a something/' how- 
ever trifling, given to all who left the Service with an unblemished cha- 
racter. 

On the 1 6 th of October, the men who were to be sent home were 
summoned into their respective orderly-rooms, paid up to that day, and 
Signed their balance-sheets : then, without being sxiftered to return to 
their barrack-rooms, werj marched a league down the river's side pre- 
vious to being put into boats to take them on board tlie steamer. In 
all cases their knapsiicks havresacks, and dress-coats, were taken from 
them ; and in taost, their great coats. The men belonging to the West- 
minster Regiment were among the more fortunate class, for just as they 
were on the point of emi^arking, a serjeant arrived in brealhlcss haste, 
bearing an order that tlie' also should deliver up their upper garments, 
But Captain Charles Brev, who had the charge to see us embarked, 
refused to let his men encounter the voyage witliout some sort of pro- 
tection against the weatlier ; and, with a generosity and spirit which 
cannot be too highly comnended, said he would be answerable for the 
amount of the whole. 

After remaining one night, as usual, on the deck of the Mazeppa, a 
very small steamer, we proceeded to Portugalette, where we were 
transhipped into the James Watt, a large and commodious vessel, where 
we found about forty Geimans, fine hearty fellows, who had been dis- 
charged in consequence tf three of their country men having deserted 
to the enemy ; several inmlids from difl'eient regiments, some of whom 
had been deprived of ther shell-jackets, and were sent home shivering 
in a short canvass frock and trousers, such as aie worn by working 
tallow-chandlers. Of w^omen and children, too, there was no lack, for 
most troublesome characters were sent home by this conveyance. 

Berths there certainly vere, parted off as in a transport, but not a 
vestige of bedding, rug, or coverlet of any description. Tliis for 
invalids, some of them dangerously ill, (by-the-by one died on the 
voyage,) was but a scurvy treatment ; and, after being ten days on the 
voyage, and detained thirty-six hours at Blackwall, an Agent arrived, 
paid us for the time we had been on board, deducting tor rations, and 
bent us on shore witliout a single penny in shape of gratuity. 

Let those who read this plain statement of facts judge for themselves 
of the faith mat has been kept with the deluded men who have entered 
into the Brii^sh Auxiliary Legion of Spain ; and if it should prevent 
cmly one from being entrapped into a service whence little credit and no 
profit is likoY to accrue, one principal aim of the writer will be 
answered. \ Miles. 



A midshipman’s REMINISCBXGES^, WITH AS KDIFVINO D10REB8IOK 
ON NAVAL PROMOTION. 

AVhebb was I ? — On tlie Tigris at Canton* very busy among the 
Sanpans; but that excellent work of IJol man’s just out tells me very 
plainly to quit that part of tlie world for the present ; besides, I hate 
repeating what is so clearly, so excellently told in his last volume. 
Novelty is what we want : a “ twice-told tale is tedious.” t reflect, too, 
that when I have unloaded my pedlar’s box of tune-bed imm’d wares, 
of shark’s fins and opium, Ladrones and mandarin boats, chop boats, 
jos houses, Indian fruits, bungaloes, Malays, typhoons, and topsail- 
halyards, that there is not one artiefe of any new fashion, or any known 
virtue to your young readers, nor indeed to your old. I will, by way 
of change, then, jis this is the season of })anlomjme8, jump back home, 
and skip over all intervening time. O 'Fime 1 most potent, invisible, 
and insatiable monster, devouring with a slow rapacity, and creating 
with a more snail-like swiftness ; — that are, and are not — are not ! 
indeed, 1 cry your Reverence mercy : I know you by my white hairs — 
by my lost friends — by my increased substance, and shorter wind 1 — by 
those sweet girls I saw but yesterday, (in some dream !) now grand- 
inoiliers ! — by all the melancholy train of “ lias beens !” And yet here 
is the universe, the sun, the earth, the spring, and the snow, as fresh 
as ever. Time, then, is nothing — O nothing. 

Ask for your old favourite liunter alter ten years, or your favourite 
dog-ySir, they are part and parcel of the earth : you’ll find them, may- 
hap, in the grass — perchance in yon tulip 1 Where’s your friend, whose 
vigorous frame leaped twenty i'eef, whose arm did sledge hamnier’g 
work ?• — he, too, has gone to grass : his wit, his genius, his goodness, 
his philosophy, all covered up by a bit of sod — or, worse and worse — 
your dear friend, all weak and silvered o’er, is going — going ; but he 
lias a high place, with much glory ! — poor man, yes — he’s going — 
softly — he wants rest — he sleeps ! Light of the sun ! what is this — 
tliat we alone, who think and trace the heavens, can thus count out our 
sand-like minutes, while all else revivifies — or, blessed unconscious, 
knows not what ye arc ! It makes the heart ache to dwell on it ! I 
cannot, will not be comforted ! 

Have you seen the chimpanzee at the Zoological, my dear fellow?-^ 
how old do you take it to be, by computation ? It is a voung monkey, 
and vet he may be forty good years—if he could explain himself— he 
knows nothing of the sun’s circle, tather of the earth’s. Pray what 
does he think of the members of the Zoological? Sir, we are all 
curious monkeys to him — when he returns to his woods, let him write 
his travels. j 

But, yet more melancholy as the sun shines, who is that gay young 
lady of a certain age, leaning on the arm of a gay gentleman of a certain 
age, both well preserved (Heaven preserve them !) ?~That ? — that 
is Lady ****** *^ She was a very beautiful creature thirty-five 
years ago, and he was then a fine manly young fellow. Happy mortals ! 
blessed with the intellects of the poor chimpanzee, tliey know nothing 
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of time, as you perceive ; they are both the petit maitre and peliio 
mdttreese of a whole generation back. O favoured mortals ! most phi- 
losopiiical in your sliallovv vanity ! Blessed vanity, thou healer of all 
our ills 1 Thou, niy dear bosom friend, it is that n/akest me, too, count 
as montlis the years gone by, and urgest me to swear by Styx, I will 
not grow old ! 

But I will dress and go to the ball on South Sea Beach, and waltz to 
poor Bellini’s tender “ A tc, o cara,” and gallop through “ (lustavus’s” 
witching sounds with the young fresh roses of 1835. So, then, I am 
happily arrived at Portsmouth ! Six months ago — not at all changed 
by lapse of years — but don’t let me ask questions — I say the grass does 
not grow in the streets, as foolish people have said, since the peace ; on 
the contrary, a regeneration has taken jdacc : many things have been 
brought into existence: look at the fashion of Southsea; look at tlie 
Beach, the best in England to bathe on ; look at the ball-room and 
subscription rooms, and all the loveliness walking about, rneonscious 
creatures (of my younger days !) — there was a disagreeable twitcli ! — 
but vogue la galere ! What is India to Portsmouth ? and what are 
you rhapsodizing about? some steady post-captain or luff will say, 
when he gets %o far: having snapped up the U.S. Journal *in a hurry to 
get before the otlier conning subscribers who toddle out t)y times from 
Portsmouth proper, and Portsea, and Southsea, to the Beach-rooms — 
what is all this of the sun and moon of this midshipman run mad ! 

A hoax, depend on it — the concoction of tlie extra fog and smoke 
compound of a January in London. Sir, I wish you a haj)py new year 
•^can you inform me what that solitary frigate is about at the Spit /— 
just lend me the glass — very fine girls those — the three close aft, just 
look, close aft, in the Ryde steamer — Anything new this morning ! — O, 
after you have quite done — thank ye. — ^There is not a thing stirring — 
News, my good Sir! — the whole world is an absolute stagnation since 
the peace. Ah 1 when 1— — Your lady and daughters, I think, beckoning 
to you. In one moment, my dear. As I was saying, Sir, (U.S. Jour- 

nal in hand,) a very odd fish (out of water) this Mid, who, by the way, 
is extremely loose and incorrect in his Recollections — I was in India, 
and know a thing or two, hang it — vorniesy indeed — he means sea- 
mnnies; then there is Saupan for Sanpaii — bless you. I’ve been in 
China half a dozen times — Chucn/??« for Chuenjocc — I know' the place 

well enough; when I had the Very well, mV dear, you can 

go on — I recollect when I ran through the Lema passage, 1 — Sir, I 
wish you a good morning. 

Exit lieutenant as fast as his legs can carry liim, across the Common 
to the dock-yard at Portsea, a mile and a half off, where, buried and 
out of the wwid, both the Admirals keep their state, receive reports, 
and give dinners. Now I do say, this move of the Commander-in- 
chief from opposite the Great George in High-street, Portsmouth, is 
abhorred of gods and men — captains, lieutenants, and mids — the very 
pavement of jolly old High-street is dumb-foundered by this most inju- 
dicious cliange ; it seems to make the very Admiral himself a yellow 
one, thus tuckeil up in the Commissioner’s house. Spithead and Sally- 
port are alike indignant at it, and all the tribe of Jack — whether true 
amphibious, or only flesh fishified — I shall talk of the* garrisco and 
soldiers, officers and dancing, and young l^ies anon — outside the 
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works, where all the fashion of the town, aye, and county, dd congre- 
gate ; but now I will not pass this by . 

Wliy is it, I would ask Neptune, the protecting deity of our dear 
isle, (of what use asking any body else ?) why is it that our sea-dog 
big wigs arc not allowed to judge of the fitness of sea things ? No, 
the moment they are caught on shore, they seem to have no more voice 
or choice than the veriest youngster of their fleet. Is this getting on 
with the age ? 

1 shall not condescend to jaw. about the matter, but will simply say, 
there never was so inconvenient or preposterous a change. No matter 
who advised or devised it, or on what pretence — larger house in the 
yard, &c. The old mansion, bless its old heart ! is large enough, and 
good enough for any man — not a particularly good-for-nothing fine 
gentleman — which, I take it, none of our A<lmirals are. T/iei'o, he has 
all under his eye both at Spithead and the Harbour — he is him- 
self, and at hatul for the “ progress” of the fleet — there still haunts the 
true-blue geniufi loci of the Port, the mnetum mnctonim of all the 
wide-spread straggling members of Gosport and Portsea. And besides 
the utter nullity of the dull Dock-yard, is not the Advnijpal Superintend- 
ent there ! Jolm Bull, John Bull ! will you always go on blundering 
in this way I Who is John Bull? Sir, it is hard to say : one day he 
is Sir this — and the next he is my Lord that — ask for him after the 
elections, and he may turn up the Right Honourable Mr. something 
else, [ beseech you, Mr. Bull, (as I do not wish to take you by the 
liorns,) I humbly beseech you to reinstate the Admiral of the Port in 
his own dignified, and proper, and most convenient mansion ; don't be 
at all afraid of its not being large enough for his entertainments — no 
sailor is ever over rich or superb— -your Worshijis of Whitehall take 
care of that ! for the which the tars of the empire are grateful. It would 
never do to have her sinews over fat, idle, efleminate, or supercilious 
with the mere goods of this world — in glory, of course, they may revel — 
and, indeed, have been intoxicated with large draughts — a trifling dis- 
order, that may pass ; and pretty well has settled steadily down, mixed 
up with juvenile infusions — ask for it of yesterday — ’tis in yonder cot- 
tage, or buried in some obscure lane of an obscure country town, — 
— or in the churchyard — or possibly, vegetating at Brussels or Paris — 
r scattered, bahl-lieaded, under the pendants of a few two-deckers. 

All, Master Time ! here you are at work again : what are all these 
strange young joyous insolent faces that rule the fleet and the roast 
under two epaulettes and one? — the mere vis inerticp gets you the better 
of rheumatic hobbling under stars and orders, and laughs at “ Remi- 
niscences/' Of what school are you ? The new^ by all means. 

At this very moment there are two (may-be two hundred) projects 
for all the unfortunates of the awkward squad : two thousand midsli ip- 
men and one thousand lieutenants, to be variously unearthed and placed 
in the sun’s rays ! But I will only glance at tl*e bold one, and the tiny 
one (conceived by some Master Slender !) — we all know I allude to 
Captain Marryat’s as the first; the second is whispered only, and is 
supposed to have been smuggled up from Plymouth in the heaviest van, 
co^ed hjpHall the luggage, for fear of its feebly forcible audacity, as it 
13 m the shape of a petition. 

It prays, as I understand, that some twenty or thirty yellow (retired) 
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commanders may be made to shift their perch at the head of the InlTs ; so 
that said luffs below may shift upwards the smallest conceivable quantity 
of space, and gain perhaps three months of woeful time in their coming 
7.9. half-pay (in the year 1856 !), “ and your petitioners will ever pray.*^ 
Alas ! is hunger and misery so sharp that any rusty lievtenanis of his 
Majesty’s fleet can stoop to ask for the gnawing of such a bleached 
bone as this ? It must be the evil influence of the comet on their 
knowledge boxes. Why even we midshipmen would scorn so paltry 
a boon. As for what Marryat proposes to do with us and the lieu- 
tenants now in our way, we have discussed that matter already, — but 
something must be done, and that shortly. 

Captains propose plans for remodelling the Navy List and gladden- 
ing the hearts of those who fought through the whole of last war, for 
taking off this capni morlvvm that now weighs on the younger service 
— stumbling-blocks in their way, and in their own way. The lieutenants 
propose plans (hitherto very silly ones) by which tliey would only stamp 
their own obscure destinies for aye and foi ever. Now I have — (in the 
name of all the Mids of the fleet), all wc who have come to the years 
of discretion, on our half- pay of three farthings a }ear paid quarterly, — 
we, I say, now propose our simple plan of simple justice, by which 
two thousand of us may be retained and employed on his Majesty’s 
service in some way respectably, and by which the ignoble extin- 
guisher may be taken off all the old lieutenants wlio have seen 
service. 

In the first place, to make commanders of all the lieutenants on the 6^, 
list, without any increase of half-pay, but merely as an honorary step, to 
keep them from sighing and grumbling their lieaits out. Afloat they 
cannot get as they are,— all avenues, all chance is barred. This is the 
only auger hole left for them to creeji out out at. But, your Lordships, 
don’t let it be with a vile distinction of “ Retired ” attached to it, — no, 
let them take their chance to get empkned or not; a slender one, but 
not quite so invisibly slim as their chance is now. The tail of the list 
is quickly disposed of, there must be some line drawn. This step to 
commanders includes all lieutenants of twenty-six years' standing. 

Eheu,yam satis estP Is this other plain, modest epaulette and “ cap- 
tain’’ on their card too much for all these weather-beaten poor. fellow's, 
who have had most of the present active and favoured children, the 
sea-goers of to-day, in their w^atches as youngsteis, or possibly some 
of the present captains and lieutenants afloat were at school, or not 
born, when these bvffers had the trumpet under their arms and die 
quarter-deck under tlieir feet ? Why are we so niggard of so innocent, 
so cheap a reward, costing nobody (except a vciy few of themselves 
best off) one farthing? The few out of them who would get the 
other epaulette sliipped, to do his Majesty honour at a county tow'n 
ball or at the levee or drawing-room, instead of showing their noses 
there, lop-sided, bald pated anomalies — a reproach either to themselves 
or to tlieir king and country ! 

Common sense and all experience point out that the sea and all 
other service should go by seniority, — in rank, in command, in emolu- 
ment; with the understanding that the authorities may selqet for ardu- 
ous services, or for any ; where everything is general, nothing cSn'Lo 
complained of ; — This destroys the argument of those who would per- 
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petuate the present most detestable invidiousrtess^ and injustice, and 
partiality* * 

** The best blood of the country !*’ Good God ! In whose veins 
runs the best blood of omnipotent England ? • You who got up ip the 
House with such an argument, blush ! Our blood is all good enough, 
let me hope, to shed for our country ; but only look at our revered, our 
glorious names ; it is a lame, a paltry, a most un-English reason. And 
yet, Sir, will you believe it, this petty weakness has been fostered, 
nursed on the quarter-deck since the peace, much more assiduously 
and tenderly than in the rougher heartiness of the war? Why are we 
of the sea to have these really invidious distinctions thrust on us ? 

It is of no use declaiming against the weakness of our natures, edu- 
cated as we are, nor is it worth while. All we can sensibly ask for is 
to have things so regulated that they may not interfere with the well- 
being of our sea-service. It is impossible to prevent our peers and 
niPinbervS of Parliament having a certain influence at the Admiralty — 
to be sure, impossible ; well, then, apply all the remedy left — make the 
stops go by service and seniority. They will still have great influence 
in finding out peculiar merit in sons, nephews, and cousjns, — to have 
tliom selected for favourite stations, secret services, best ships, best 
commands, &c. As we are now, we are a reproach to ourselves, — a 
complete jumble of the “ Rococo and “ Decousu !*’ — instead of that 
simple fairness which is tlie very life and soul of a sailor singly or col- 
lectively throughout the fleet. 

Rut I forgot that this was but to be a mere word of digression from 
my Reminiscences. I am carried away from Portsmouth to comment 
on the fleet, on the Service. Pardou me, Mr. Editor, — ^pardon, Mr. old 
sea-dog of a reader, — you know, I know, we all know, that without 
the First Lord and his brother putting their shoulders to the wheel, 
our talking, your planning, Mr. Editor, or Captain Marryat’s, nor all 
our grumbling, will all pass off* with about the same efl’ects and conse- 
quence as the rumbling of a hackney-coach in the cram of Regent- 
street. No, the First Lord must go to the King with his brother tlie 
Captain, and having made their obeisance at the Pavilion, thus address 
his Gracious Majesty : 

Sce?ie. — Pavilion, two o’clock, p. m. (King close to the fire, devilish 

cold.) 

The King,— Whol 

Lo^d in fFaiting . — My Lord Minto and Captain Eliot, may it please 
your Majesty. 

Enter their Lordships. 

The King, — O, very well. How do, Eliot ? — Good morning, my 
Lord. Well, what are ye about, eh ! Very cold — dine with me 
to-day ? 

Lord M, (bowing their assent to this welcome command). — May 
We take up your Majesty’s time one moment ; we think you will approve 
a trifling change we have long meditated pn with much anxiety (ahem) 
— but we only submit it to your Majesty’s better judgment. My 
brot her-— - ^ 

mHWHTng. — Well, well. Stop, let me see— [rings — to the Lord in 
Waiting] — Re so good as let them keep back the carriages half an hour 
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— too cold out for the poor things to stand. — Well, my Lord, what's 
the matter now? Sit down, sit down. (All seated.) 

hord M . — In fact, Sire, we came to solicit your gracious kindness 
in favour of all the very old junior officers of the Service, rather than 
task your patience in weighing the merits of what we venture to pro- 
pose in their favour. Captain £iiot will have the honour of submitting 
to your Majesty the details ; his experience in these things— 

The King. — Well, what is it? What do they want, Eliot? 

Hon, Capt* Eliot — (Shifting his chair a little nearer his Majesty, 
and putting on his most insinuating manner.) — The old lieutenants, 
please your Majesty, w^e have thought something may be done for the 
very, very old ones, who, bother us as they will, have no sort of chance 
of getting afloat or getting out of the Slough of Despond in any shape, 
unless wc give them a lift. We submit to your Majesty to take oil’ the 
list all those of the 6^. batch at once, and— 

The King . — Looking astonished and shaking his head. 

Captain Eliot — Do not imagine, Sire, that we contemplate in- 
creasing the buidens of the country. On the contiary, our plan will 
go to decreasing the half-pay. 

7'he (Suddenly) — How the devil, Eliot, will you manage 

that, eh ? Commanders must have more money !■ Can^t stand it ! 

Captain Eliot. — Not so, please your Majesty. They will be all 
pleased (as Punch) — highly gratified — by the meie bit of gold. The 
epaulette has a magic in it, I am convinced, and will be entirely at 
their own expense. They will form the second series of (Veteran) 
Commanders, on the 65. and 7s. part, as they now stand on the list — 
including all those of about twentv-five years' standing as Lieutenants. 
Nothing need be altered ; simply heading this part of the list “ Veteran 
Commanders," or “ Brevet Commanders," as your Majesty iftay 
approve. I would not recommend the word “ Retired ; " but as there 
are many excellent officers among them, give them a fair chance for 
a sloop, or line-of-battle sliip. — [When they can get either — aside.} 
Ahem ! — as your Majesty has graciously chalked out for the rest of them. 

The King . — (Relaxing a little) — Hem ! Let me see but 

how — how will this do any good ? — how lessen — how lessen the 
dead'Weigljt, my Lord ? (looking at Lord Minto, who had been slightly 
nodding and smiling deferentially.) 

Lord Minto, with a lower inclination of his body to the King, 
casts his eyes on his brother. 

Captain Eliot, — Sire, in this way. As wo w'ould pray your Majesty 
to grant these Veterans a boon, — a something, and yet a nothing, — so 
we would cut into the young “ tail " of the Service, and lessen the half- 
pay to its “ old standard ” of 3s. per diem, for the “ last " seven 
hundred or a thousand on the list. They can “ bear " it very well, as 
all the younger ones are, “in their families,*' better off, independently, 
than those who fought through all last war, setting aside their less 
claim. 

The Egad ! Eliot, I'll think of it. True enough, — ITl think 

of it : come, and dine at seven. 

(The King rising extends his fingers to the First and Junior Lords ; 
who, bowing profoundly, are bowed out.) 

Lord Minto, — (Having backed outside the door, and going through 
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tlie ante-chamber to his brother) — I say. Bob, the old boy is in a capital 
humour. Hang tliat Shoreham drive, we had no time to say half— we 
must—— However, let’s pin him in a corner this evening, if possible. 
If he brings it up again, — wliich he will, no doubt,— then we can 
pitch in to him about the Mids ; something must be done. 

Captain Eliot — (Musing) — Yes, I think we have gained one point. 

Old was saying the other day, it’s all nonsense putting these 

poor men to the expense of another epaulette ; it does no solid ” good 
for them, says he. But how little does he know of human nature 
or naval” nature! 1 feel a glow, a satisfaction, at having broached 
this with you to the King, that J cannot describe. Depend on it, it will 
do us good with the Service at large. Besides, it will do a real and a 
solid good, — rejoice their hearts ! We’ll do what we said, too, for the 
“ pass’d” Mids ; the 2«. off the Junior Lieutenants will go to giving 
them something. AVe must cut and contrive. At seven, then ! Are 
\ou going on the Cliff’? — (parting). 

Lord Minto, — A’^es, P)l take a turn (solus). With Bob at my elbow, 
the deuce is in’t if I can’t do sonic good in my kingdom of Barataria.” 
f can’t bear the idea of being there, one of a string, like the ghosts of 
Banquo — passing shades ! — “ another, and yet another !” Each the 
shadow of a shade ! 


Dear Editor, pardon this long digression : I will fly back to more 
strict recollections in my next. 


g LOUD ixMOUTH AND SIR HUDSON LOWK. 

In the last number of the Quarterly Eeview, there appears a highly 
interesting and spirited article upon the Life of Lord Exmouth, bringing 
forward, in prominent relief, ail the must distinguished features of that 
officer’s brilliant career. 

Amongst other traits which have been thought deserving of both the 
Historian’s and the Reviewer’s marked notice, is that of the zeal and 
promptitude with which he undertook to carry relief to the city of Mar- 
seilles, when menaced with an attack by the troops which formed the 
garrison of Toulon, under the command of Marshal Brune, at the period 
of hostilities breaking out between France and the allied powers, in 1815. 

The ^lassage in the Quarterly Review runs as follows : — 

“ The return of Napoleon from Elba soon required a British force 
in the Mediterranean, and Lord Exmouth was again selected for this 
service, and again he performed, with his usual prudence and energy, all 
the duties which the position of affairs required or admitted. 

Marseilles had shown some disposition to the Bourbons, and 
Marshal Brune was marching from Toulon on that city, avowedly to 
destroy it. Lord Exmouth, on this emergency, took upon himself to 
embark about 3000 men, part of the garrison of Genoa, with which he 
sailed to Marseilles and landed in time to defeat the intentions of Brune 
^ * * T l^inhabitants. grateful for their preservation, were unre- 
miixingi'lirtbeir attentions to the fleet and army, and as a tpark of their 
sense of his important services to their city, they presented him with a 
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^**■8*^ beautiful piece of plate, executed in Paris, bearing a medal* 
lion of the noble Admiral, and a view of the port of Marseilles and the 
J3oyne, hi8 flag ship, entering in full sail, with this simple and expressive 
inscription, A I AmiTiU JLord Exfnout/it faille de hlotfsciUcs f6con^ 
noissanic." — Page 292. 

Tlie career ot Xiord £xraouth was so distinguished throughout, as 
certainly not to stand in need of any adventitious aid to give it an addi* 
tional lustre, and still less of that kind which could take Irom the lair 
share of merit due to any other person ; and there is not perhaps that 
man living, whose noble and generous mind would have led him to 
adopt more prompt steps to remove any blemish th.it might be deemed 
to attach to his own reputation, by the admission of anvthint' detract- 
ing a single iota from that of others. ' ° 

We have been led to this observation by comparing the passao-c in 
the Quarterly.Review with that in the work of Mr. Osier, wJiich, as the 
passage is a short one, is also here given : — 

“ Accounts received on the 3rd of .Inly, of the situation of affairs on 
the coast of Provence, determined Lord Kxmoulh, in concert with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, to embark 3000 men, part of the garrison of Genoa. &c 
With which he sailed direct for Marseilles.” ’’ 

The sole difference between the [iassage in the Quarterly Review and 
that of the work from which it is quoted, is in the omission of the name 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, who was united with Lord Exinouth in the whole 
of this operation, who fairly divided its responsibility, and who shared 
in all such honors us followed u[M)n it. 

It is an act of justice here to observe, that the publisher of the 
Quarterly Review, immediately on hearing there had been such an 
omission, said he would cause it to be rectified in the forthcoming Num- 
ber of the Review ; but as the relation given bv Mr. Osier is Mill incom- 
plete, inasmuch as he leaves it to be inferred that the operation was 
undertaken upon Lord Exmouth’s sole responsibility, and the tribute 
of acknowledgmuit from the city of Marseilles accorded solely to him 
and as we have had an opportunity of seeing a series of public docu- 
ments relating to this operation, we think we shall fulfil a task winch 
may prove agreeable to our readers of both services, in pointiiie' out the 
truly happy effects which result when they act together in perfect 
harmony, and of which we have seldom seen a more pleasim-' exempli- 
iication than that which the perusal of these documents has presented to 
us. As our chief business is, however, to show what may have be->n 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s fair share of whatever degree of merit may have 
attached to the operation in question, (full justice having already been 
done to Lord Exmouth,) we shall place before our readers a short 
relation of the circumstances uiulcr which the operation was first re- 
solved upon, and so promptly carried into cfTect. 

It appears that, up to a very short pieriod before the battle of Waterloo 
Sit Hudson Lowe had held the office of Quarter-Master-General to the 
army in the Low Countries, when a proposal was made to him to accept 
the command of a small body of troops, forming part of the army m 
the Meditenanean, which had been employed in liberating the coast of 
Upper Italy, under the command of Lord William IL'niiji/'k. in the 
preceding year. . 

This force was then stationed at Genoa, and it was proposed that it 
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should be employed in a conjunct operation with the fleet under Lord 
Exmouili, on the coast of the south of France. T^ere- was not* per*- 
haps, any general officer, at that time in his Majeaty^s sarrice, wnose 
military position was a more enviable 'one, as it was open to him to 
* continue to discharge the duties of the most imphrtant stalT situation in 
the army, or to hold a separate command ; but as circumstances had 
rendered him familiar with all the military objects that were likely to 
be aimed at in the Mediterranean, he did not hesitate to accept a com- 
mand, for which it was considered he had been selected on account of 
his local information. 

We shall here give the orders under which Sir Hudson Lowe acted !— 

War Department, Downing Street, 
29th May, 1815. 

Sir, — I am to convey to you the pleasure of his Royal Highness the 
Aince Regent, that you should repair immediately to Genoa, in order to 
take upon yourself the command of his Majesty's troops stationed in the 
Genoa territory. It is probable that you will find Lieutenant-General Lord 
William Bentinck still at Genoa, and that you will receive the command of 
the troops directly from his lordship; but if there should be any other 
general officer senior to yourself at CJenoa, you will communicate to him 
this dispatch, and he will understand it to be the pleasure of his Royal 
Highness that he should return to his former station, and leave the com- 
mand at Genoa in >our hands. 

It IS, however, to be observed, that in case Murat should be completely 
subdued, and his Sicilian Majesty be reinstated upon the throne of Naples, 
the whole of the British forces which are now in Sicily will be withdrawn 
from that island, and will proceed under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Macfarlario to Genoa. The arrival of the Lieutenant-General would of 
cour'^e supersede your command in that city ; but under such circumstances, 
it IS probable that a portion of our tmopif might be employed advantageously 
in co-operation with Lord Exmouth's ileet upon the southern coast of France, 
and ill this case it is my intention that you should have the command of 
the troops which may be thus detached upon active service. 

With a view to this eventual employment, it appears advisable that you 
should cause the troops now at Genoa (which are understood to consist of 
the corps noted in the maigin*) to be provided with every, thing that may 
be necessary for a coast expedition. 

While in command at Genoa, you will report to me by every opportunity ; 
and }oii will likewise leport all military and political events of importance to 
Lord Clancarty, his Majesty's Minister at the Congress. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe. (Signed) Bathurst. 

l>i addition to this general instruction, a further one was conveyed 
to him by the Under Secretary of State, then Major-General Sir Henry 
Bunbury ; and the present instruction, thus given, shows the wisdom of 
the determination which had shortly before been taken by the Govern- 
ment of the country, in having a military officer of talents and informa- 
tion attached to the War Minister of the Crown, to refer to upon those 
points wliere professional judgment might he required. 

Downing Street, 29th May, 1815. 

My dear General, — With reference to that part of Loi*d Bathurst's 
instructions to you, bearing this date, which relate to the eventual employ- 
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ment of a corps under your command in the south of France, I am desired 
by Lqrd Bathurst to ^ive you the following more particular explanation. 
It is not his Lordship's intention that any regular operation upon land should 
be undertaken by our trilling force ; and you will decline all invitations 
which may be made to you by the Austrian or Piedmontese commanders to 
induce you to cross the Alps, or to march in conjunction with their forces 
into France ; at the same time you will dcidare the utmost readiness to 
favour their movements as much as may be in their power, by demons tra* 
lions from the sea. You will take the earliest opportunity of comtnuiiicating 
with Lord Exroouth upon this subject, and of combining, in perfect con- 
cordance with his Lordship’s views, any operations of this nature which 
circumstances may admit. Lord Exmouth has a considerable quantity of 
arms at his disposal ; and in case tho Royalist party should again show 
itself in the south of France (and more particularly at Marseilles or Toulon), 
no application of > our force is likely to be so useful and effectual as the 
preceding under countenance of a formidable squadron to support th# 
exertions which the Royalists might make, and to secure for them the pos- 
session of some important place upon the coast. In this way your corps 
would be of infinitely more use to the Austrian army than by engaging so 
weak a column in the regular operations of the campaign. It might even 
become desirable to spare some troops for the immediate support of Marseilles 
or Toulon, and if either should declare against Bonaparte, without waiting 
for General Macfarlane's arrival ; provided that all things were going on 
well in Italy, and that the King of Sardinia would consent to a diminution 
of the British force in Genoa. 

Ever, my dear General, 

Very truly yours, 

Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe. (Signed) H. E. Bunbury. 

It will be seen by these documents that the plan of operations on 
the coast of France was not tlie result of a deliberation taken by Lord 
Exmouth himself, or by Sir Hudson Lowe, but one, the whole scheme 
and forethought of which rested with the Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment, or, more probably, with his military Under Secretary. 

We might dwell a little further on this subject, by pointing out that 
in a land operation, where a general officer commands, and has a body 
of troops, however small, under his orders (the force under Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s command, including a small body of marines, and a battalion 
of Piedmontese troops, amounted to upwards of 4000 men, instead of 
8000), the chief risk and responsibility rests with the military com- 
mander, Had the operation been only confined to a demonstration off 
the town of Marseilles, or to the simple lan<ling of a small force in the 
town, under the protection of the guns of the fleet, the risk and respon- 
sibility might be considered as more divided ; but by the documents which 
we have seen, it appears that the troops under Sir Hudson Lowe’s orders, 
affer the object of affording relief to the city of Marseilles had been fully 
accomplished, took up a position in the neighbourhood of Toulon, and 
that it was not until after they had marched in that direction, and that a 
force also had approached, under the command of Count Nugent, and 
that a correspondence had taken place between Lord Exmouth, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, and Marshal Bnine, that the troops under the Marshal’s 
orders, the same which had been menacing the city of Marseilles with 
destruction, consented to evacuate the fortress of Toulon. This was 
done some time before the army of the Loire had been disbanded, or 
that the tricolor flag, then the sole emblem of any had 

been lowered in other parts of France. The correspondence we h'ave 
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seen is certainly such as does credit to the judgment and determina^on 
of both Lord Exmouth and Sir Hudson Lowe, and might deserv^ly 
iind a place in any liistorical record of the transactions of that eventful 
period ; but it has been chiefly to bring under View the truly cordial 
manner in which the heads of the naval and military service acted 
together on that occasion, that we have proceeded thus far in our 
relation, concluding it with the following documents, which will speak 
sufficiently for themselves, but which might derive confirmation, we feel 
assured, from the distinguished officer who now holds the chief com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, Sir Josias Rowley, and from Admirals 
Mundy and Thompson, and indeed from every officer of the fleet who 
was serving under Lord Exmouth's command in the Mediterranean at 
that time. 

Before proceeding, however, to give the documentary extracts alluded 
to, it is proper to* state that precisely the same compliment was paid to 
Sir Hudson Lowe as to Lord Exmoutli by the city of Marseilles, in the 
presentation of a splendid piece of plate, with appropriate emblems. 
We have seen the handsome resolutions of the municipality, and the 
gratifying correspondence on this subject. • 

The following extract of a dispatch from Sir H. Lowe to Lord 
Bathurst shows the promptitude with which that officer fulfilled his first 
instructions. 

Genoa, J uly 4th, 1815. 

My Lord, — was only last night the transports arrived, and this morn- 
ing they could be watered ; but I shall have the whole of the force em- 
barked by mid-day, and it is ]-.ord Exmouth’s intention to proceed to sea 
immediately after. , 

Prince Stalirembera:, the Austrian Ambassador at Turin, is now here, 
and the intended operations have been combined by Lord Exmouth and 
myself, in perfect concert with his views. 

H. Lowe, Major-General, 

The nature of the service, and the plans of the military commander 
in co-operation with Lord Exmouth, are partly stated in the following 
extracts 

Marseilles, IStli July, 1815. 

Sir, — A report of this morning announced that Marshal Brune, who was 
in position with about 2500 men at Brignolles, had sent forward an advanced 
guard to St. Maximiu, and was menacing Aix ; I was requested to send a 
succour in that direction, but the report was contradicted before any arrange- 
ment ooojd take effect; and subsequent information made known he had 
turned off in the direction of Toulon. 

These fluctuating reports, and the certainty of Iho molestation Marshal 
Brune is affording to the Royalist party, have decided me to move forward 
the troops, and take up such position between this place and Toulon, as may 
give me the best opportunity of observation; either on that point, or 
on such as Marshal Brune with his disposable force may again think fit to 
menace. 

An advanced guard of 600 men has moved this day in the direction of 
Aubagne. I shall myself reconnoitre the ground between that place and 
the pass of OlUontes to-morrow corning, and probably move the whole of 
the troops to Aubagne, with an advanced guard to Cujes, on the following 
day. 

A^MMftliorTExmouth, witii ha accustomed heart and zeol, is inclined 
to second this disposition with every means in his power, He has already 

Q 2 
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detaj^hed a 74«gun ship to the coast near Ciotat> and has given ordersYor 
another going this evening off BandoL 

Lieut-General Macfarland. H. Lows, Major-General, 

The progress and close of the combined operations are thus briefly 
described by the respective chiefs : — 

Cujes, ‘24th July, 1815, 

Mv Lord, — I have the honour to inform your Lordship, that the forts and 
ships in Toulon have this day hoisted the white flag, and that Marshal 
Brune, and all the Generals and Admirals in that place, have signed their 
acts of submission to the King. 

The circumstances which have led to this event, so far as in any way 
connected with the operations of the force under my orders, have been as 
follows : — 

On the first appearance of the licet and transports under Lord Exraouth 
off the coast of France, Marshal Brunc, who was opposite to Nice with a 
body of about 5000 infantry, and 300 cavalry, called the corps of observation 
of the Var, made immediate proposition for an armistice with the commander 
of the Piedmontese force at Nice, m which object he succeeded, and then 
marched immediately to the relief of Toulon. 

On the Mth of July, the day after the troops landed at Marseilles, he 
caused a letter to be addressed to Admiral Lord Exmouth, enclosing a copy 
of the Armistice signed at Paris, and demanding an extension of it to the 
British force in this country, which was immediately rejected. He then 
addressed Lieut-General the Marquis do Rivii^rc, exercising the King’s 
authority in Provence, stating his desire to send’ two otiicers to Paris to ofer 
the submission of Toulon; and saying he should refrain from hostilities 
during the ten days necessary for his communication. This proposition was 
also objected to, and the Marshal was informed he must resign his authority 
to the officer who governed Toubn before Bonaparte’s invasion, and hoist 
the white flag, and suffer the garrison of Toulon to bo composed of National 
Guards and Royalists, in as large proportion as the troops of the line. On 
the same day this letter was received by the Marquis do Riviere, informa- 
tion was had, that the Marshal was marching towards Aix ; on which, I imme- 
diately ordered the whole of the British troops out of Marseilles to take up 
such a position as might menace Toulon, watch him, and secure Marseilles 
itself against attack ; Admiral Lord Exmouth had, in the mean time, 
detached one line-of- battle ship to Ciotat, and another to Bandol. Tl%e 
enemy’s advanced posts were on the outside of the pass of Olliontes. / It 
was whilst the troops were in this position, that the Marquis de Riviere a'hd 
Marshal Brune carried on their negotiations through the means of Admiral 
Gantheaume ; who, on the day after the Marshal's first proposition was made, 
was received in Toulon as the King's Commissioner. Various proposals 
were made, all with the view of gaining time— the following w^re imme- 
diately rejected — that of acknowledging the King's authority, but retaining 
the tricolor flag, and that of requiring the English troops should retire 
and promise not to attack Toulon, on which no assurance would be given. 
Finally, yesterday, the submission of Marshal Brune and his generals was 
received, but the regiments still refused to wear the white cockade, and 
it was only this day, whilst at Olliontes with Admiral Lord Exmouth, that 
the submission of the whole was notified, and consent given to the Royalists 
andf National Guards occupying the forts in conjunction with a portion only 
of the j^egular troops. 

The gahrison of Toulon consisted of six regiments of the line*, a regiment 
of marines, and a detachment of cavalry, artillery, and veterans. 

The nature of the operation in which 1 have been engag^ h(is been such 
as to afford little opportunity of distinction for the officers my 

^he 901, 13th, 14tb/l6th| 35th| and 106th, 
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orders ; yet I cannot avoid expressing my sense of the zeal which animated 
all ranks, nor my obligations to the officers in command of bngades, 

I can never sufficiently express my obligations and gratitude to Lord Ex- 
mouth, and the navy in general, for the cordial assistance thgr have shown 
themselves disposed to render on every occasion, and for the aid in pa^cular 
which I received from the marines ; of which a battalion was formed» and 


placed at ray disposition. 
Earl Bathurst. 


H. Lowe, Major-General. 


Boyne, off'Marseilles, August 1st, 1815. 

Sir, — Their Lordships will be informed by my last letter. No. 65, of the 
transactions of the fleet and army up to the arrangement made on the 24th, 
between the Maro^uis de Riviere and Marshal Brune ; since that period, 
various causes have arisen (and among others, the opening of a fire from, the 
forts of Toulon upon his Majesty’s ships under sail with the white flag, on 
the 25th ; and the non-performance of the stipulated, removal of Marshal 
Bruno and the disaffected regiments) to occasion a series of correspondence 
between General Sir Hudson Lowe and myself, and the Marquis de Riviere, 
which lias this morning happily terminated hy Marshal Brune delivering 
liimself into the hands of the Marquis, to be sent (accompanied by his aide- 
de-camp) to Paris. , ^ 

The arrival of a detachment of Austrian troops, to the am^nt of 8000 or 
9000 men, under Lieutenant-Grcneral Count Nugent, from the Var, imme- 
diately round Toulon, afforded a pretence for keeping the refractory trooTO 
in the garrison ; and the Austrians having occupied the cantonnmnts which 
w ere destined for their reception was one which had some weight > hut as 
they will now move on to Aix, no further difficulty appears to me likely to 

arise on that point. , i xi. • li. 

I have eiery reason to believe full reparation will bo made for the insult 
offered to his Majesty's flag at Toulon, the two officers who commanded in 
the forts being already pul under close arrest. The correspondence on these 
subjects will be forwarded to their Lordsliips by the next conveyance, the 
present one affording no time to prepare it. .. 

I shall send a fiigate to-morrow to Toulon, and have full expectation^ she 
will 4 l^e^tooeivcd and treated in a friendly manner, and the difference entirely 
atjQusted by Admiral Gantheaume. • i • 

The most evident good will prevails amongst all classes of people imme- 
diately about us, and I have no doubt but Toulon will feel immediate benefit 
from the removal of Marshal Brune. 

I cannot close my letter without expressing, in the strongest terms, the 
high satisfaction and pleasure I have experienced in serving with Major- 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, from whose active, intelligent mind, the service 
has deriyed every advantage. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

To John Wilson Croker. Esq., Exmouth. 

&c. &c. &c., Admiralty. 

The personal feelings of Lord Exmouth towards Sir Hudson Lowe 
are evinced in the following extract of a letter from the former to the 
latter : — 

Your establishment here having received your directions to follow your 
fortunes, which, I can assure you, they do with the greatest pleasure, I 
have charged Sir Thomas Reade with this farewell, and good wishes for 
your health and prosperity, and I do assure you none of your i™ods aro 
more earnest or sincere in their good wishes. You have, my dear bir Hud- 
son, my entire esteem and regard ; and I am sensible, had opportuni^ been 
offered us for mo re brilliant service, that we should have woven our confidence 
and lasting friendship. I have never heretofore met a 
man with whom I could more cordially and pleasantly make war. 

Marseilles, 27th August, 1815. (Signed) Exmouth. 
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The following testimonial puts the seal to these proceedings 

War Department, London, 24th July, 1815. 

Sir.— I have had the honour to receive your dispatches of the 4th and 
nth instant; and 1 feel much pleasure ip making known to you the 
gracious approbation which his Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
been pleased to bestow upon the activity and judgment you have displayed 
in proceeding immediately to Marseilles, and occupying that important 
city. I am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe. (Signed) Bathurst. 


CORRECTIONS IN OSLER’s LIFE OF LORD EXMOUTH. 

The following memoranda, correcting some erroneous statements 
in Mr. Osier’s life of Lord Exmouth, have been transmitted to us for 
record in the pages of this Journal. The letter of Captain Hay, it will 
be seen, is addressed to the Editor of the Quarterly Review, but has been 
transferred to us, as affording an appropriate channel for giving prompt 
publicity to the facts. We are happy in being the medium of rectifying 
involuntary error in both instances. — Ed. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I have this morning received from Admiral Sir R. Barlow the 
subjoined account of the irregular proceedings on board the Plicebe, 
in Falmouth Harbour, during the mutinies of 1797 ; from which it will 
appear that the short allusion I have made to the circumstance, (Life of 
Lord Exmouth, p. 188,) though correct in the principal facts, is inac- 
curate in some of the details. [ am unwilling to lose any time in doing 
justice to almost the only survivor of the gallant and distinguished 
officers who commanded frigates in the Western Squadrons, and there- 
fore, without waiting to communicate with Sir R. Barlow, 1 forward his 
statement to you. If }ou will excuse the unavoidable lateness of the 
communication, and insert it in your next Number, you will greatly 
oblige. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

London, January 23rd, 1836. £. Osler. 

*‘H. M. ships Indefatigable and Phoebe were at anchor in Falmouth 
Harbour, having a few days before returned from a cruize off Brest. 
The crew of the Phoebe were in course of pay, as it is called. They 
came on the quarter-deck, and in a manner not disrespectful, requested 
they might be paid ; the going to Plymouth, or to some King’s port 
for that purpose, was of course understood. This request, it* is pro* 
bab/e, they would not have made in ordinary times. 

“ Captain Barlow reported the request of his ship’s company to Sir 
Edward Pellevv, who gave him an order to repair to Cawsand Bay, and 
after having his ship paid, to join the Indefatigable off’ Brest. 

“ The Pl)CDhe anchored in Cawsand Bay in the midst of several ships, 
the crews of which had mutinied, and of which one, in particular, had made 
their captain a prisoner at sea. 

Under these instances of bad example, the boatswain of the Phoebe 
was alarmed by some expressions which were uttered near his cabin 
during the night respecting himself, and he requested ffmJUeutcnant 
to allow him to go on shore in the morning. He 
landed, and he proceeded to Captain Barlow’s house at Plymouth, to 
inform him of what had occurred. 
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Captain Barlow immediately went on board, taking with him the 
boaUwain. He ordered the hands to be turned up, and spoke to them 
with such effect, that they one and all assured him the boatswain had 
nothing to fear in returning to his duty. 

**Tiie Phoebe being paid, sailed, and joined the Indefatigable off Brest, 
to the great satisfaction of Sir E. Pellew, who no doubt thought that 
the example of the Phoebe’s crew might considerably influence the con- 
duct of the crew of the Indefatigable ; indeed, from the moment of the 
junction of th# Phoebe, every sign of bullenness in the crew of the 
Indefatigable disappeared. 

‘*This explanation is due to the character of Sir R. Barlow, no leas 
than to the ship's company then under his command.” 

Hopes, near Haddington, 18th January, 1836. 

Sir, — I was astonished in perusing, a few days ago, an article in the 
last Number of the Quarterly Review, on the life of the late Admiral 
Lord Exmouth, to find a most grave charge brought against the officers 
of tlie Dutton, East Indiaman, lost in Plymouth Sound, in January, 
1796, wlien employed, in a case of emergency, as a transport for the 
conveyance of troops to the West Indies ; and as their, professional 
character and reputation are deeply wounded, I consider 1 am impera- 
tively called upon, in justice to myself and brother officers, to give the 
following paragraph (which is said to be an extract from one of his 
Lordship’s letters, and on which it is founded) the most direct and 
unequivocal contradiction: — ‘‘I saw the loss of the whole five or six 
hundred was inevitable, without somebody to direct them, for the last 
officer was pulled on shore as I reached the surf.*' 

Now, 80 far from all the officers^ having quitted the ship, when his 
Lordship (then Captain Sir EdwaM Pellew) reached her, not one, I 
have the satisfaction to say, had been guilty of such a base and pusilla- 
nimous dereliction of duty, the chief, second, and third officers being 
three of the last five persons who quitted the wreck ; and (indeed his 
Lordship admits, in his letter to Admiral Onslow, that he left on board 
the first and third mates and boatswain, and that he was eased on shore 
by them) the fourth mate had been sent on shore with a message about 
the hawsers by Mr. Mitchell, the first mate, and a brother of the late 
Admiral Sir Andrew Mitchell. That Sir Edward's intentions were 
highly praiseworthy, no one who duly appreciates intrepid bravery in 
the cause of humanity will attempt to deny ; but in awarding the meed 
of praise to him, the merits of the officers of the ship ought not to be 
thrown in tlie shade, or their professional reputation so cruelly maligned ; 
more especially as they were not only acquitted of all blame, but highly 
extolled for their judicious and successful arrangements for the saving 
of the lives of those committed to their care, the total absence of any 
thing like confusion, and the exemplary discipline maintained under 
such trying circumstances. Wlien Sir Edward Pellew reached the 
wreck, the people were being landed, by means of the jib traveller, on 
a hawser which had been stretched from the ship to the shore, and was 
then in full play ; so that it is absurd to assert that he even suggested 
the means that were used to save the people, and equally absurd to say 
he took the command, as the first officer never surrendered it, and 
cQisiUttue(ttli direct till the last. Where Sir Edward’s exertions jgroved 
of the greatest service was in bis inducing, by the waving of his hat 
and sword, and speaking through a trumpet, two boats to come along* 
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side, which were lying off and afraid to approach nearer, to take out 
the ^ick women and children ; and I cannot omit mentioning, that a 
young man from a merchant vessel (now Captain J. Coghlan, RN.) 
was the first to come alongside — at least near enough to receive the 
women and children, who were thrown to him in b^lankets ; and his 
conduct and intrepidity exceeded any praise which it is in the power of 
language to bestow. Sir Edward was sent on shore by the hawser, at 
his own entreaty*, by myself and a quarter-master named Henderson, 
when there Were seventeen or eighteen people left on ifbard, and, at the 
time, only the poop-hawser working (the ship having parted a little 
abaft the main-mast), by which the remainder of the people were landed 
— when the number was reduced to five or six, viz. — the first, second, 
and third officers, boatswain, and Henderson the quarter-master. Mr. 
Mitchell, the first, from previous severe indisposition, being in a very 
feeble state, was urged by all to permit himself to be slung to the 
hawser ; but, such was his sense of the duty that had devolved on him 
in the absence of his commander — who had landed the previous evening 
also in a very weak state of health — that he firmly resisted all our en- 
treaties, until I consented to go before him. Indeed, we were both so 
exhausted, that neither (alone) could have pulled the traveller on board ; 
and that noble fellow Henderson, already mentioned, having confidence 
in his own strength, insisted on being the last, and was the last man 
who quitted the unfortunate Dutton. After such a statement of facts, 
which I shall be ready, if called upon, to attest by the most solemn 
asseveration, you will not be surprised at my being anxious to rescue 
my own character, and that of my brother officers, from such unmerited 
obloquy as is contained in the following extract from Mr. Osler^s work, 
which is as devoid of truth as it is evil and ungenerous, particularly to 
those who, having paid the debt of nature, cannot vindicate themselves. 
— The principal officers of the ship had abandoned their charge, and 
got on snore just as be (Sir Edward Pellew) arrived on the beach, 
having urged them without success to return to their duty.” That the 
author has been grossly misled by those to whom he resorted for infor- 
mation, I cannot for a moment doubt ; nor can 1 but feel assured, that 
he will gladly avail himself of the first opportunity that presents itself to 
render the amende honorable^ and do justice to those he has traduced, 
by placing too implicit confidence in the correctness of those from 
whom he has collected his materials. The military officers behaved most 
nobly, and were handing the sick women and children from the orlop 
deck when the sea was pouring down on them ; and when all the'masts 
went, such was the order and discipline preserved, that, out of about 
500 people then on deck, not one was hurt, except two who were 
drowned, by getting entangled in the main-rigging, when employed in 
cutting away the masts. I trust 1 have said enough to induce you to 
do an act of justice, by inserting any part of this communication in your 
next Number that you may consider essential for the cause of truth, and 
for correcting the error you were led into in your last. 

1 am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

Wm. Hay, ’ 

Late Commander of the E. I. C^s. S. C h ^es Grant, 
and formerly Second Officer of the Dutton.^ 
To the Editor of the Quarterly Review, 
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SKETCH BY AK EMIGRANT TO CANADA. 

Narwws of Lake Simeoe* 

My dear ■ 

In accordance with my promise before I left the old country, 
I now set my grey goose quill to work, to unfold my budget of matters 
pertaining to this part of the New World ; and as 1 have now been some 
months here, have travelled over the best part of the province, and 
weathered the far talked of Canadian winter, 1 have the benefit of expe* 
rience to adduce in favour of my statement. 

In a matter so seriJus as the persuading any one, whether blood, 
friendship, or acquaintance be the link which unites us, to leave the 
ties and habits of the old world, and to cross the Atlantic, to form, 
in the country of one’s adoption, new interests, new affections, and a new 
home, all personal feelings should be laid aside, and the subject be dis^^ 
passionately viewed in all its bearings. 

If to dwell in a country fair as any God has created ; to breathe an 
atmosphere of the highest purity, untainted by any of the noxious gases 
that are evolved from the thousand manufactories of England ; to have 
every comfort and luxury of life within the reach of the man of mode- 
rate income, or small capital, be inducements for one to quit the home 
of his fathers, and sufficient reason for transporting oneself to this spot, — 
all these he will enjoy here ; and he who comes contented to pass life, 
eating the beef and veal of his own pastures, the mutton of his ^own 
uplands, the bam of his own curing, the rich unadulterated liquid of his 
own dairy, the feathered tribe of his, own copse, the rich venison from 
the virgin forest, the salmon-trout fresh from the lake at his own door, 
and the kingly muskanouge, and the rich white fish, the white loaf inno- 
cent of alum from his own wheat, quaffing oblivion of the cares of the 
past, free from all anxiety for the future, in the amber fluid of his own 
brewing from his own barley, or, should he wish it, in the still more 
lordly juice of the grape, — a comfortable liouse, noble grounds, a pleasant 
but small society, undisturbed by party politics, tithe, or tax-gatherer, — 
he will not be disappointed, for all this is in the grasp ofa Wn who lias 
a few hundreds or 150/. a year, aye! even less. This, however, is not 
to be leapt into all at once, — some trouble must be endured, and, as in 
my case, a little fatigue. I had beard a great many conflicting statements 
with regard to different parts of this province, and different modes of 
settling,-— I was determined not to form an opinion till I had seen and 
judged for myself, and 1 think 1 have every reason to congratulate 
myself for so doing. I saw no part of tiie country wliich presented 
greater present advantage than this, — its prospective ones are admitted 
on all bands. Arriving here a stranger, as 1 did, you are assailed by 
the most conflicting testimony : from one mouth you will hear everything 
in favour of a place, from the next person everything against it. 

The part to which I first turned my steps was the property of a 
former acquaintance, situated five miles from Coburg, five from Port 
Hope, and two from the main road. It is what is called an improved 
farm; there are two hundred acres in the whole, thirty or a little more of 
w^ioh are beared, two small log-houses, a barn, log-stable, and cow- 
house. The land is good ; he paid, 1 believe, somewhat about 4/. an acre 
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for it. He fixed immediately on arriving in the country* and I suspect 
bitterly regrets having done so, and well be may! It is pretty generally 
believed at home, that the best plan for a gentleman emigrating to this 
country is to purchase i^n improved farm ; it will give him an immediate 
return, say the book-read wiseacres. Never was judgment more mis- 
taken ; it does not give an immediate return ; it not only demands a large 
immediate outlay, but at every step additional outlay. This is the rea- 
son why the most knowing animals on earth, viz., the Yankees, never 
buy improved farms, but always take unreclaimed ones. Emigrants 
are too apt to be frightened at the sight of the forest, but to illustrate 
the comparative advantages more clearly I will give you a case in point. 

John Adams, a Yankee, purchases two hundrtti acres wild, at 15 j?. an 
acre (I give lU. 3d. to the Canada Company for mine). Supposing he 
does not clear it with his own hands : in three years he will clear thirty 
acres at the cost of 4/. an acre, build a log-house and barn, stable, cow- 
house and pigstye : his farm is then what is denominated an improved 
one : he has lived three years on it, and had the crops ; he then sells it for 
3L lOi. an acre, which is about the average. Now how stands the 


case ? 

200 acres, at 15«. £150 

Clearing 30 acres, at 4/. 120 

Log'liuiise, 20/. tu 30/.« say 30 

Cow-house, stable, and pig-stye • . . • .15 

Barn •.••••••• 30 


345 

♦ Sells 200, at 3/. 10s, 700 

He thus clears, exclusive of the crops, 355/., restarts into the forest, 
again sells, and thus in a few years acquires a large sum. 

It may be said, Oh ! but the purchaser of an improved farm has no 
trouble ; he has nothing to do but to plough and reap I Halte Id* Not one 
single acre of that cleared land can he attack ; he must leave it in grass 
fur two or three years, and must clear fresh for crop. If he attempts to 
make any thing of it, he requires not only a great knowledge of agricul- 
ture but also a great number of hands, while on a wild farm all that is 
necessary is to get it cleared by job for crop, and then what little know- 
ledge of agriculture is necessary, is got upon the spot and at no expense ; 
in fact the soil is so rich, and requires so little cultivation to yield an 
abundant return, that an old country farmer would not believe you, 
were you to describe matters as they really are. 

This part of the country is not only beautiful but exceedingly rich, 
as regards the soil. Lake Simcoe is the most elevated of the American 
lakes, and will be, when the two canals connecting it with Lake Ontario 
on one side, and Lake Huron on the other, (the works for the former 
of wiiich are already begun,) the thoroughfare from Europe to the heart 
of Canada. A glance at the map will show you that goods then will 
be able to come from Europe to the very heart of central America 
without once leaving the water, and that route is directly before our 
door. There is a very pleasant and genteel society here, and a field for 
the employment of capital the most advantageous. Two years only have 
elapsed since the settlement of this part commenced, and it is already 
thickly populated. ^ ^ 
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I will now proceed to enswer the questions you propounded, in the 
order they are-set down in my note-book. 

Question Ist Fare from England to New York, route, time, expense, 
conveyance thence to the place of my settlemcpt ?— Answer. Fare from 
Liverpool to New York, every thing included, 35/. At New York put up 
at the American Hotel ; charge, 10s. per head, per diem, more properly 
speaking 2 dollars^-^this includes board and lodging. By steamer from 
New York to Albany, 2 dollars ; meals half a dollar extra, each. Per rail- 
road, from Albany to Schenectady (14 miles) 2s. per head ; thence to 
Syracuse by canal-packet, 7 dollars per head, including meals. From 
Syracuse to Oswego, on Lake Ontario, about tlie same, 1 cannot recol- 
lect the exact sum ; thence by steamer to Toronto, 5 dollars per head, 
meals half a dollar each. From Toronto to the Holland Landing, per 
stage-coach, 2 dollars per head, (40 miles) meals Is. 3c/. each. From 
the Holland Landing to the Narrows of Lake Simcoe per steamer, 2 
dollars per head, meals Is. Sd. 

Question 2nd. What quantity of land have you bought /—Answer. 
200 acres. 

Question 3rd. What price? — Answer. 11s. Sd. per acre.^. 

Question 4th. What will it cost for clearing ?— Answer, Clearing 
completely and fencing ready for crop, 41. currency per acre ; currency 
is l-9th less than sterling. 

Question 5th. Is it difficult to find labourers ? — Answer. Not in the 
least. 

Question 6tli. What wages? — Answer. 8 dollars, 2/. currency (recol- 
lect all the prices are currency) per month, with board in wintfe ; 10 
dollars per month with board in summer, or by the year 100 dollars, 
25/, currency. * 

Question 7th. What return in produce, the nature of it, how much 
per acre, and if you have a ready market for your surplus? — ^Answer, 
The best answer 1 can make will be a detail of my bwn proceedings, and 
I am considered here to have managed better than any one before me. 
1 believe I am the only one of the gentlemen here who have not been 
taken in. Arriving as 1 did at an advanced period of the summer, and 
this has its advantages, it was too late to do any thing with regard to 
seed that year ; but having secured my locality, I at once proceeded to 
get a log-house built for wintering in, consisting of two rooms and a 
kitchen, which was completed for somevvliat over 20/. I engaged one 
man, to whom I agreed to pay 12 dollars per month. At this time f had 
not Learned properly how to act — he was boarded in the house, and one 
niaid-servant at 4^ dollars per mopth. I was wrong there again. The 
former ciiopped lire-wood and did other work about the house and 
grounds; kept him three months, dismissed him — got another, gave him 
10 dollars; kept him three weeks, dismissed him, saw 1 was wrong. 
I had by this time become expert at the axe, could chop the fire-wood 
myself, and first rate exercise it i&— and could knock down in less than 
an hour a tree twelve feet in circumference. I then gave out 5^ acres 
to chop by the job, 7 dollars the acre : the same man who chopt them is 
to burn three immediately and clear and fence for crop, for 9 dollars per 
acre. 1 should have had the whole done by another man, only I held out 
for a dinniiution of one dollar per acre ; could not obtain it, and have had 
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to pay the full price ; and instead of having 5^ in crop shall only have 3. 
I put in no spring wheat, that is, wheat sown in spring : other crops pay 
me much better. I am putting in one acre of potatoes, 8 bushels of 
seed to the acre : cost of seed per bushel, sowing them 2s. per bushel 
more. One acre of turnips, cost of seed sow it with my own hands ; 
harrowing 7s. 6d . ; one acre of oats, cost of seed 2s. per bushel, 2 bushels 
to the acre, sow it myself. Thus cost of 1 acre of potatoes from the 
knocking down the first tree to its being sown, 5/. 12s. 

Return from 200 to 600 bushels per acre : lowest price potatoes 
brouglit last winter Is. 3d. per bushel, which, taking the return 200, 
12/. lOtf. 

Balance in my favour, 6/. 18s. 

Cost of 1 acre of turnips from the very commencement, 4/. Is, lOd. ' 

Return 300 bushels and upwards, use them for our cattle, seldom sell 
them ; 9d. per bushel they brought last winter. 

Cost of 1 acre of oats with the harrowing, 4/. 1 Is. Cd. 

Return 25 bushels, lowest price last winter Is. per bushel ; their great 
profit is for our cattle, the straw being excellent fodder. In the autumn 
J will lay all this ground with wheat, f bushel of seed to the acre, 5.v. 
the bushel foV seed; for sowing it, 2‘». 6d. ; for harrowing it, 7s. 6d. ; 
thus tlie total cost of 3 acres will be 2/. 5.f. 

Return, 25 to 40 bushels per acre, price most fluctuating, lowest price 
this year, 2s, 6d, ; highest, 4^. 9d. per bushel. 

I Return For the three 75 bushels at 2s, Od £9 7 6 

Out of which must be deducted the reaping and thrashing, 

2 dollars per acre 1100 

7 17 6 

Balance in my favour, 5/. 12.?. 6d. 

I shall be getting cleared a great quantity of nieadovv-Iand this year, 
of which I have a great deal and which makes this lot so valuable. 

We are but a new settlement, and few of us have as yet raised more 
than sufficient for their own families and cattle. The stores purchase any 
surplus, and pay for it either in goods or cash. Tiie constant influx of 
new settlers is the best market at present ; and we have 35 miles by 
water and 35 by land to Toronto, should we wish to send it there. 

I have given you the very highest prices for cost, and the very lowest 
for return ; fur instance, my harrowing I shall do myself in one day 
with my own oxen. The rearing of cattle is the most profitable of all ; 
you are sure of 50 per cent, for your outlay, but to do it with advafttage, 
a great deal of meadow-land is requisite. 

Question 8th. Would it be a good plan to carry labourers out from 
this country? — ^Answer. The very worst: they are sure to leave you, 
even if they had been years with you at home. 

Question 9tii. What is the nearest town and post-town to you ? — 
Answer. Lake Simcoe is studded with villages and settlements, but no 
place approaching to a town ; th^ nearest post-office is at the village of 
the Holland Landing, but we expect to have one at the Narrows this year. 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED^ 
THE LATE L|^UTSNANT-G£N£RAL SIR WM. INGLIS, E.C.B* 

Within a few months of fifty-seven years agjo, the gallant and truly 
estimable subject of this Memoir was appointed to the 57th Regiment as 
Ensign ; in the 57th he passed through the several ranks to that of its 
Lieut. -Colonel, and of the 57th Regiment he has died the Colonel — thus 
identified with the achievements of a regiment so distinguished during the 
Peninsular struggle as the “ Die-hards,'* from which, during a period of 
thirty-five years’ active service, terminating only with the war, he was rarely 
absent. It is but simple justice to the memory of Sir Wm. Inglis to say, that 
the last proud distinction — the highest object of a soldier's ambition, and 
peculiarly so of Sir W. Inglis—was the due reward of his military services. 

The professional career of Sir W. Inglis commenced in America, having 
joined his regiment at New York in 1781, where he continued till 1791. 
In 1793 he embarked from England for Flanders with the army under the 
Duke of York ; but before the end of that year, the 57th \vere recalled to 
England to form part of the expedition under Lonl Moira, intended to co- 
operate with the Royalists, and was in the expedition to Ntirmandy and 
Brittany. It again returned to Flanders with the army which, under Lord 
Moira, after a ditticult and fatiguing march, effected its junction with the 
Duke of York at Malines, and the subject of our Memoir continued to servo 
in Flanders and Holland till May, 1795; was present in Nimeguen during 
the siege, and in the hazardous and calamitous retreat of the array through 
Holland and Westphalia, in the severe winter of 1794-5, to Bremer Lee, 
where he embarked with his regiment for England; landed at Portsmouth, 
rejoined Lord Moira’s army, and in tho summer, embarked and sailed with 
the expedition for Quiheron with two, brigades, commanded by Major-Ge- 
nerals Charles Grahuin and Alexander Campbell, which were obliged to put 
into Plymouth by adverse winds, when H.M.S. Anson, Captain Durham, 
arrived with the melancholy account of the disasters that had befallen the 
Royalists ; in consequence, the two brigades returned, and were, with the 
array, encamped at Nurshalling, in the neighbourhood of Southampton. 

The object fur which Lord Moira's army was assembled being now at an 
end, his Lordship gave up the command to Sir Ralph Abercromby, under 
whom, in Oct. 1795, tho subject of this Memoir, having now attained to 
the rank of Major, embarked with the expedition for the West Indies, in 
H.M.S. the Commerce de Marseilles, which, after encountering the dreadful 
and destructive gales which Admiral Christian's lleet experienced, was 
compelled to bear up for Portsmouth. The 57th was then shifted into three 
44- gun ships ; but the Charon, on board of which Major Inglis commanded, 
was ^he only one which succeeded in making its passage on this second 
attempt, and he arrived at Barbadoes in Feb. 1796. He proceeded thence 
to St. Lucie, was present at the siege and fall of Morne Fortune, and the 
consequent capture of the island, receiving in a particular manner the 
thanks of Sir John Moore, to whom, until the arrival of the head-quarters 
of the regiment, he was second in command. 

At Grenada he assisted in the reduction of the insurgent force ; and in 
1797 accompanied his regiment to Trinidad, whence he returned to Eng- 
land in the latter end of 1802. During the first nine months' service of the 
regiment in the West Indies, it lost 700 out of 1 100 men, and 23 officers. 

Having previously obtained the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel, he was, 
upon the breaking out of the war in 1803, employed in forming the second 
battalion of the 57th. Having performed this service, he rejoined the first 
battalion, and embarked with it for Guernsey, where, in 1805, he succeeded 
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to its command, and accompanied it, in the November of that year, to 
Gibraltar. 

In July, 1809, he embarked with his regiment from Gibraltar, and joined 
the array under Sir Arthur Wellesley in the Peninsula, and was on the 
march when the battle of Talavera took place. 

The 57th Regiment joined the second brigade in^ajor-General HilVs 
division, which was commanded by Major-General Richard Stewart (com** 
posed of the 29th and ist battalion of the 48th.) In consequence, however, 
of that oHicer's illness, the command of the brigade devolved upon IJeut.- 
Colonel Inglis, at Sarcodos^ and he continued to command it during the 
movements previous to the battle of Busaco, at that battle, and on the sub* 
sequent retreat to the lines before Lisbon, until, on the death of Major- 
General Stewart, Major-General Houghton was appointed to the command. 

During the pursuit of Massena from Santarem, Lieut.- Colonel Inglis 
again commanded the brigade, and was present at the affair of Pombal, 
Major-General HoughtoH's command being extended ; the latter had fol* 
lowed the enemy as far as Cordexia, when he was ordered to recross the 
Tagus, and was placed under the orders of Marshal Beresford. 

On the 25th of March, Marshal Beresford ad\ anced against Campo Mayor, 
and found the enemy's corps, consisting of four regiments of cavalry, three 
battalions of infantry, and some horse-artillery, drawn up on the outside of 
the town. Two squadrons of the 13th Dragoons, and two squadrons Por- 
tuguese, charged the French cavalry, who were broken, and pursued to 
Bauajos. The infantry effected their retreat in a solid body, although with 
considerable loss, into that place, having recovered sixteen pieces of artil- 
lery which had been taken by the alli^ cavalry. On the 16th of April 
there was likewise a trifling affair of cavalry at Los Santos. 

Colonel Inglis was also present at the hrst siege of Badajos, (May 7th,) 
the attempt of the French to relieve which place brought on the battle of 
Albuera. In the latter memorable battle the 57th formed the centre regi- 
ment of the British division. Whilst mgaged in forming the regiment, the 
Colonel's horse was shot under him ; and at the close of the battle he re- 
ceived a very severe wound from an iron grape-shot four ounces in weight 
and four inches in circumference, which entered his neck, and was extracted 
behind the shoulder two days after, at OUvenza, having passed the first 
night on the field of battle, and the second at Valvcrde. The Colonel, when 
wounded, had succeeded to the command of the brigade. 

The deep share of the regiment in this hard-fought engagement may be 
estimated from its strength at the commencement of the action, as appears 
by an official return, having been 579 rank and file, and out of this number 
no less than 4 1 5 were killed and wounded : not a single man was missing. 
Its loss in officers was quite proportionate*. At the conclusion of the battle 
the remains of the regiment were marched off under the command of Lieut, 
and Adjutant Mann, who was the fourteenth officer in r^nk at the com- 
mencement of the action. 

Ill the subsequent despatches of Marshal Beresford to the Duke of Wel- 
lington are the following observations : " it was observed that our dead, par- 
ticularly the 57th, were lying as they fought, in ranks, and every wound 
was in front he orlds, subsequently, ** that nothing could exceed the con- 
duct and gallantry of Colonel Inglis at the head of bis regiment.'* 


* The rank and names of the officers of the 57th killed and wounded: — Killed-** 
Major Scott and Capt. Fawcett. M’^ounded — Lieut-Golonel Inglis, severely ,* Major 
Spring, slightly. Captains — Sbadforthi severely; M^Gibbon, severely; Termyn, 
mortally; Staintbrth, severely; Kisby^ mortally; Hely, slightly. Lieutenants—* 
Evatt, severely; Baxter, do.; MLachlan, do. ; M^Farlane, do» ; Sheridan, mortally; 
Hughes, severely ; Dix,do. ; Patterson, do.; M^Pougall, do, ; Myers, do.; Torrens, 

do. ; Veitch, do* ' Ensign Jackson, do. None missing. 
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For this battle the An^lo-Portuguese officers received honorary crosses 
and diplomas from the King of Spain on his return to his dominions, jvith 
his Majesty's gracious permission to accept and wear the same* 

. The wound which the Colonel received in this engagement was so severe, 
as to cause him, upon the recommendation of a Medical Board, to return to 
England. After only w short stay in England he returned to Lisbon in 
la>'^uary, 1812 ; but the state of his wound and general health not admits* 

. ng of his taking the field immediately, he was appointed President of a 
General Court-Martial at Lisbon, and in this duty he continued during the 
remainder of that year. As soon as he was able to report himself sufficiently 
recovered to take the field, the Duke of Wellington appointed him, with 
the rank of Brigadier-General, to the command of the first brigade in the 
seventh division, consisting of the 5 1st and 68th Regiments of Light In- 
fantry, the first battalion of the 82nd, and the Chasseurs Britanniques, the 
division being commanded by Licut.-General the Earl of Dalhousie. 

Having attained the rank of Major-General in June, 1813, he accom- 
panied his brigade on the march from St. Estevan, and on the 8th of July 
gained the top of the range of mountains immediately above Maya, over- 
looking the Hat country of France, occupying the passes of Maya and Es- 
challar. On the 25th of July, the enemy having succeeded in turning our 
right, that flank was in consequence thrown back, and continued to retreat 
from the 26th to the 29th, so as still to cover the siege of St. Sebastian and 
the blockade of Painpeluna, which brought on a succession of actions. On 
the 30th, Major-General Inglis was present at the battle of Pampcluna, 
and ordered by Lord Dalhousie to possess himself of the crest of a high 
mountain occupied by the enemy, commanding the main road which passed 
between that mountain and their main body. 

The Duke of Wellington, in liis despatch, gives the highest credit to the 
conduct and execution of this attack. The strength of the enemy, according 
to tlicir own account, exceeded 2o00 men, whilst from the occupation of a 
part of his brigade elsewhere, the forc^which Major-General Inglis could 
employ did not exceed 445 bayonets. The enemy's position was, however, 
carried by storm, and themselves driven down the opposite side of the hill, 
by which the right of the French army was turned. The severity of this 
contest may be estimated by the loss which this little body of British sus- 
tained, the number of casualties amounting to 145, or about one- third of 
their whole number ; the loss of the skirmishing party, led by Lieut-Colonel 
Hawkins, was particularly severe, every officer in it but himself having 
been either killed or wounded. On this occasion Major-General Inglis bad 
a horse shot under him. On the following morning, the 1st of August, the 
brigade was again engaged, with great distinction, on the height of Lezaca, 
and with the loss of 1 1 6 men killed and wounded. 

On the 31st of August. Major-General Inglis received orders to move to 
the support of the 9th Portuguese brigade in Licut.-General Sir Lowry 
Cole’s division, (the seventh) posted on a strong position between Lazaca 
and the fonvent of St. Antonio ; but finding that position, after a consider- 
able contest, not tenable, from the very sufierior number of the enemy, who 
were getting round his left flank, the Major- General ordered the Portu- 
guese to take up another position immediately in the rear, and Colonel 
Mitchell, with the 51st, to form his i-egiment across an isthmus at the foot 
of the new position. 

As soon as the Major-General observed that the Colonel was at his post> 
the 82nd and Chasseurs Britanniques were directed to retire behind the 
5 1st. These movements, alternately covered by the 68th Regiment and 
the light companies of the brigade, formed for the purpose, were success- 
fully executed in the face of very superior numbers. The contest, however, 
was very severe, the loss amounting to 22 officers and 271 men killed and 
^ wounded Major-General Inglis bad again a horse shot under him. 
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On the )0th of No^mher, the eevenlh division matched jto the embou- 
ehnre of the Puerto d Schelar, and 68th Regiment (forming part of 
Major-General tnglis^s brigade) took possesaioii of the teft hand redoubt, 
which the enemy evacuated after a few rounds from the artillery. The 
brigade moved t&rough the village of Surd, and attacked thesfrongly for- 
tified heights above that village, earrvihg everyti^ing befoie it. On its 
arrival in iVont of the village of St Pe, it was halted for a short time by 
Marshal Beresford, when he gave the Majoi>Genefal orders to cross the 
NiveUe over a wooden bridge on his left, and attack the heights above, 
which were occuuied by the enemy In great stroogtb. The 68th led this 
attack^ supported by the 51 st, and carried the heights after a severe 

The brigade again suffered Very severely, but had the honour of being 
the iirsf brigade which passed the Nivelle at this point, which river gave 
^aame to the battle. 

On the 23rd of February, the brigade came up with the enemy near the 
village of Airgav6. The 68th attacked and flrove them within the tOtc de 
pout on the Adour, opposite the town of Peyerhorade, supported by the 
5lst and the brigade. 

On the 27th, the battle of Ortlies was fought, in which Major-General 
Ingks*s brigade had a considerable share. On this occasion the Major- 
General s^kprse was wounded. 

Sir Wilhgm Inglis received the following decorations A Field-Officer’s 
medal fpr Albuera, a General Officer’s medal, and two clasps for Albuera, 
Pyrenees, end Nivelle, and a cross for the three former battles and Orthes. 
Tne name of Sir William Inglis was included in the vote of thanks from 
Parliament for the battles m the Pyrenees and for Ortlies. A \ote of 
thanks ^Iso passed for Albuera. In 1825 he Uttkinedthe rank of Lieut.- 
General The Prince Regent created him a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. He was appointed Lieutenant-Govempr of Kinsale; and subse- 
quently Governor of Cork. On tj^e 16th of A^l, 1830, he was appointed 
to his due honour of Colonel of the gallant 57th Foot. 

All who enjoyed the personal intimacy of Sir WiUiata Inglis will unite 
in <mr testimony^to the uniform kindness and benevolence of his character : 
as in biS'life these principles had gained for him the esteem and love of 
all ; so4n his hour of trial was a full measure of mercy extended to him. 
He closed his honourable career without either disease or suffering ; life gra- 
dually, but imperceptibly, wore away ; be had never for a single hour kept 
his rodm or bed, nor relinquished his customary habits with his family. 
Every faculty of his energetic mind remained clear to the very last moment ; 
and so tranquil was his dismissal hence, that his alfiicted fomily were long 
doubtful of the sad reality of their loss. 

Sir William lughs died at Ramsgate on the 29tli of November last; hift 
age we do not precisely know, it was probably about seventy-three. Nothing 
could exeeed at his decease the respect testified for him at Ramsgate, whi^ 
Us for some time resided; and Her Royal Highness theDUchess of 
Keiif, wRh her characteristic attention to the memory of a Britis^i otSeer, 
was pleased to order her carriage to attend the departure of his remains frofoi 
that town^ He was interred in Canterbury Cathedral, on the 7th of De- 
cember. 

Sir William Inglis was married to the eldest daughter of tbe late Lieut.- 
Oefteral Raymond, by whom he has left two sons ; William, bom in 1823, 
etid Raymond, in 1826." < 
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^ORUtQV MlSCXLtANY. 

FRANCE. 

'•WWlf UTX XOJR PADDLB*TirRBBLS. ' 

A LiRUTi^irfc^nthFiNXvV, now stationed at Toulon, has lately invented 
a very mgenioHs piece of mechanism, extremely substantial in construction, 
winch acts on boHi sides of a steamer's keeh and is reported to be an eO^ctual 
substitute for the |)addle-wheels, against which so many serious objections 
are admitted to exist,/ Several experiments have already been made 
this new instrument of motive power, and they have completely succeeded. 
We shall endeavour to procui’e the details of this important invention, and 
will lay them before our readers. 

BELGIUM. 

THU ARMY. 

The law which the Minister of War ifts laid before the legislature con- 
tiuuch the cstahlishe^nts on the war footing for the present year, and fixes 
the amount of the military force at 110,000 men, as well as directs that 
] 2,000 men shall be drawn by ballot as recruits. ,** 

RUSSIA. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Ilis Imperial Majesty has ordered monuments to be erected on the prin- 
cipal fields of battlo of the year 1812, and has called upon the Russian 
ai lists to send in designs for this purpose. These records are to be of durable 
materials, quite plain, and free from every minute embellishment; they 
arc to he on a large scale, hut not of so cfilossal a size as may prevent their 
being cast in iron, or to throw difiiculties in the way of their conveyed 
to the spots where they are to be set up ; every monument is to have a 
house, and garden attached to it, which is to be appropriated for the resi- 
dence of an invalid from tlie Russian ranks. The plans are to be delivered 
on or before the 13th May. 

NORTH-WESTERN TRIBES. 

The tribes who inhabit the north*western coast of America are divided 
into a variety of different clans, and distinguished by the devices which they 
ad<mt ; in this way we have the eagles, the wolves, the crows, the bears, and 
#mrth ; and when you enter the village, you have no difiiculty in recog- 
nizing the clan to which it belongs, for you will always discern some pecu- 
liar device, consi&ting of an animal painted in different colours, set up over 
the chiefs hut. I could not ascertain whether any sort of prerogative was 
connected with the hoisting of this symbol ; at all events the natives do not 
appear to lay any great stress upon it When they go out upon any war- 
like expedition, they wear at times a species of casque surmounted with 
their patron-deviee, for the purpose of recognizing each other during the 
m^l6o. The poorer of their chiefs, or Ankau, as they call them, is unlimited ; 
they sometimes go so far as to put an inferior officer to death ; on many 
occasions, however, the phief is wholly disregarded, dnd whatever influence 
he possesses, is derived from his personal endowments. Before the> had 
any communication with civilized nations, the respect paid to the leader 
depended upon the remoteness of his ancestry and the number of his rela- 
tives ; but commercial intercourse has introduced luxurious habits among 
them, and has been the means of producing greater equality among the 
^rious classes ; hence, a skilful huntsman, though of moan extraction, is 
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sometimes more looked up to than an Ankau is destitute of exotic 
cliatfels. The chief s ^wer is hereditary ; it does not descend, however, 
to his own son, but to his nephew, his sister's son. — (Schahelski's Journal.) 

GREECE. 

KANARIS. 

While at Athens I dined at the ambassador’s, where I met. with 

Kanaris, the celebi‘ated hero of “ fire and flame.” There was little in his 
external appearance whicli bespoke the hero ; he is of slender stature, and 
there is something so constrained and so little of the warlike, — I had almost 
said, something so timorous in his manners and bearing, that any one, who 
is not aware that it is Kanaris he is contemplating, would not form any very 
favourable opinion of his courage. On the day wo met, he was dressed in 
a plain costume, much like what the Greek sailor usually wears ; — a cap, 
jacket, full breeches reaching down to the knees, and stockings, all of dark 
colour. Independently of his n^vc tongue and Turkish, lie has but a 
smattering of Italian ; we were obliged, therefore, to converse with him in 
general through the aid of an interpreter, — an oflice»which Mr. Tibaldi of 
Cephalonjlji, a relative of our host, who is one of high family in that island, 
very obligifigly undertook. His name was almost unknown among his fellow- 
coimtr}^men until he signalized himself in January, 1823, by setting fire to 
the Turkish Arlmiral’s ship, which had a crew of 2200 men on board at the 
time, in the roads of Chios. His own men, upon descrying the groat Turkish 
fleet in that road^ted, attempted to compel him to sheer olF. “If }e have 
coward souls,*' exclaimed their gallant commander, “throw } ourselves into 
the sea and shelter yourselves behind yon rocks. I shall remain on board, 
and can do without you,” The words recalled their sinking courage, and 
they swore to live or die with him. It happened to be the month of Rama> 
zan, when the “ faithful,” after keeping their mouths closed from sun-rise 
to sun-set. retaliate for the penance by passing the night in all kinds of 
merriment and debauchery. The night in question hadf therefore, collected 
a host of Turkish oflicersof considerable rank on board of the Admiral's ship, 
as visiters. It was pitch dark when Kanaris made his fire-ship fust to the 
vessel, set fire to her, and jumped into his launch : the ilamcs spread rapidly, 
and Kanaris, who was at no groat distance from the enemy, called out to 
them, “Hollo, there! how do you reli&h the Ramazan illumination?” 
Then laying his best hands to bis oai*, he beheld the Turkish Admiral's 
ship, with the Kapudan Pasha and every soul on board, blown into the air. 
Kanaris, on the other hand, had a barrel of gunpowder as his messmate, 
as a resource for ridding himself of life rather than fall into his adversaries' 
clutches, in the event of their giving him chase ; but they were in no modi 
for the experiment, and he Avas consequently enabled to gain the harbour of 
Ipsara the next morning, where his fellow-countrymen welcomed iiim with 
loud acclaim and discharges of musketry and cannon. As soon as ho got 
on shore, he instantly made his way to St Nicholas’ church, where he 
returned the saint fervent thanksgivings for the succour he had vouchsafed 
him, and presented a votive ofibring of two wax tapers at his shrine. Kana- 
*ria afterwards performed many gallant feats of a similar kind ; and a Ger- 
man Philhellenc, at this moment a Captain in the Greek service, who 
^cotnpariied him on some of his perilous expeditions, gave me several 
instances of the extraordinary sang-froid and intrepidity with whicli this 
hero of naval story bore himself under the most critical circumstances. 
Whild we were at dinner, Kanaris, at our earnest request, gave us an 
account of the exploit which first brought him into notice; what I have 
related is from hiss^wn mouth, but there was not the slightest bombast in 
his manner of telling the tale ; nothing could possibly have been more mocleaL 
or unassuming ; he spoke of the whole affair as if it had been the mdr 
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common occurrence imaginable. In thecoui'seof conversation on the “things 
that be/' I ohborved that there was a touch of irony about him, in>plying 
that it went against his grain to own obedience to them ; and I must admit, 
that considering the length and brilliancy of his services, he has fair claims 
to a far more distingui'-lied post than that of a mei« captain of a sloop, which 
does not entitle him to higher pay than a Major s. — (Private letter.^ 

ALGIERS. 

HEDOUIN ARABS. 

“ These Arabs/' observes an eye-witness, from whose correspondence we 
select the following pavticiilavs, “ who are scattered all over the face of the 
country, are a people of herds and docks ; and are distributed into a multi- 
tude of distinct camps, which they denominate “ Douare" or “ Aduarde.” 
Each tent is the quarters of a separate family, and the whole Douare is 
under the control of a “ Slieik" or commander, who stands, as it were, 
first among his equals. The form of government is primitively republican ; 
the Sheik professes, at least, to conduct ^Ifiiirs simply for the common good, 
and holds himself responsible for the debts contracted by every distinct 
member of the camp, for whom ho is pretty punctual in discharging any 
pecuniary obligation his comrade may have contracted. This jost is osten- 
sibly elective, though, de /rtc/o, hereditary- The Bedouin Arabs* are perfectly 
acquainted with the most convenient and advantageous spots on which to 
pilch their tents ; hut they change their residence according to the season 
of the year, and are alwaj s prepared to strike their encampments ; in case 
of emergency, they are off at less than an hour s notice. Before the French 
invaded the Algerine territory, they existed principally by plundering iso- 
lated and remote settlements, ^and easing the traveller of his goods and 
chattels ; but since the French have made their appearance, a considerable 
proportion of them have become very peaceable lieges. Their fentsi are 
generally black and made of camels’ kair, and so closely woven ancDput 
together, as to be water-tight. Tlie interior is a sink of filth ; their goods 
and provisions ai'c inclosed in bheep-skin sacks, and depo:9ited on boards 
resting upon uprights, and their arms are hung up on the pole which 
forms the principal prop of the tent. Most of them are tattooed with a blue 
cross on tho face and arms, and some hear the same markon their legs. 
Their women wear nothing beyond a shirt, and a piece of woollen* cloth 
fastened across the hlioulder by a leaden clasp ; their bead-dress is confined 
to a remnant of dirty muslin, which forms a veil, and is made fast by a 
camel's hair band which passes round ihe^hoad ; they are girded round the 
waist with a siiuilar band, and are tattooed like the males ; they dye their 
eyebrows with black grease and unite them in the shape of an arch above 
*the nose ; by way of ornament they wear three or four pair of iron or copper 
ear-rings, which arc of large size and inserted througlx tho corners of their 
ears, and they also ornament their waists with chaplets. I have seen some 
of them with a little drawer, inclosed in tin, hanging behind them ; and at 
one of their great circumcision festivalb I observed that they paraded iii 
garments of the most gaudy colours, as well as that they had tinted their 
lips with yolk of eggs. Nothing can be moro amusing than to see the 
Bedouin and his spouse lying down on the same bed of straw as his cattle 
and children. The Sheik stretches his legs on a couch of sheep-skins. 
These Arabs live upon small loaves and Hat cakes burnt in the ashes, and 
use water for their beverage ; they hur> in the ground whatever money they 
obtain by carrying provisions to market, but make no scruple, the Sheik 
himself not excepted, to drink wine whenever they find their way into towns/' 



GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THR EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Colonel Napiers imputed Speech at Bath. 

The mischief done to personal reputation and to society at large by the 
ignorant or wilful perversions of the press is of a far more serious amount 
than the “ reading public*” in its apt credulity, allows itself to suspect. Who 
that was not behind the curtain could have doubted the very ^questionable 
sayings so plausibly ascribed to Colonel Napier at the late Bath dinner? 
those who knew the gallant historian wondering at the change which must 
have come over him— those who knew him not, chuckling at his supposed 
alienation from his countrymen and fellow-soldiers. Yet are all the objec- 
tionable passages of this much-marred speech pure fiction, without a shadow 
of ground for the mischievous meaning f»o perversely affixed to thein by the 
Whig-radical newspapers ; but the version of the “ Sunday Times,” which 
produced the article in our last Number, by Major Mitchell, and the follow- 
ing brief reply from Colonel Napier, goes fir beyond its compeers in the 
fanciful creti* 4 ons of its report — both thought and language belong to the 
ingenious reporter, not to the unconscious speaker, who, witli all his political 
peculiarities, and wc respect even these because they are honestly conceived 
and manfully avowed, is too true a Briton and a soldier to lend his mascu- 
line voice to "the ranting and slavering of mongrel mischief-makers.— Ed. 

Mr. Editor,— ** First catch your hare,” quoth prudent Mrs. Glass m her 
cookery book. 

This excellent advice I offer to Ma,jor Mitchell, with reference to his 
article in your last Number, headed the “ British Troops in America^ I am 
sorry that I have not at this time a c6py of my speech at Bath to send to him, 
but 1 assure him that 1 never uttered one word about the failures of British 
soldiers, not one word about America, not one word about her patriots, her 
freemen, her slaves, her horses, her asses, or anything that is hers, not even 
a word about horLynch-law butchers. The gallant Major s affiiction, caused 
by an erroneous newspaper report, will now, 1 trust, be alleviated ; and if 
you, Mr. Editor, will, in your Errata at the end of your volume, only substi- 
tate “ Sunday Times ” for “ Colonel Napier,*' the article will still do, like 
the Dutchman’s linen breeches which, when they were patched with leather, 
were better than new. However, Major Mitchell is a very ingenious writer, 
and 1 am Mattered that he thinks me worthy of his notice, whether for 
praise or censure. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. Napier. 


A Brevet Rank in the Navy. 

Mr. Editor. — I have been much interested by a paper in your last Num- 
ber, on a Brevet rank in the Navy ; and my opinion relative to the “ Metro- 
politan’s” remarks entirely coincides with your own. 

Although it may appear presumptuous in an Officer bolding no higher 
rank in the service than 1 have the honour to do, to offer any opinions on 
the sutyect, still, as those of a practical man of some experience, they are, 
through the medium of your pages, respectfully offered to the consideration 
of those whose station or inllucncc may enable them to carry into effect such 
plans as may be judged expedient to render the lists of the several grades as 
much as possible an effectiv e one. 

It is impossible to escape the notice of any officer that, in the event of the 
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peace contiiminjy many years longer, nearly the whole of the flag4ist, with 
fully one-half of the Captains, from 1802 to 1816, will, from age and*conse- 
quent infirmity, be wholly unfit for the exertion which will be required of 
’them on actual service in a slate of active warfarp, or possessed of stamina 
to withstand the rapid change of climate to which they must necessarily be 
exposed. 

It has often occurred to me that this state of things might be much ame- 
liorated by a few simple regulations, and of which none could complain, be- 
cause they are founded in strict justice. To commence then with the Mid- 
shipman; — 

The entrance of young gentlemen into the service is now limited, and I 
have no doubt but that the good effects of the regulation will soon be dis- 
cernible. But when a ship is paid off, do not turn the unfortunate Muls. 
adrift without resource, but receive them as supernumeraries on board the 
Hag ships at the port whore they may be paid off, as was heretofore the case, 
and reappoint them to sea-going ships, as vacancies and opportunities occur. 
But if, on the contrary, a Midshipman choscs to goon shore when the pendant 
is struck, let him do so, with the uftderstanding however that he must rely 
oil his own interest and connexions to obtain bim another ship : and under 
any <*ircumstances, not more than twelve months. Guard-ship time should 
be allowed in his six years’ service. With these restrictions I t^hink it pos- 
sible that their Lordships would be enabled to promote every* Midshipman 
whose conduct had been correct, and whose professional acquirements were 
such as to render bim a trustworthy and capable ollleer at the expiration of 
a given period, say six years, after ha^ing passed his examination : a meed 
of mere justice, when it is considered that for these six years they have, in 
all probability, been doing the duty wholly or partially of a commissioned 
olliccr. 

When a Lieutenant has served ten years afloat, three of which have been 
passed in the capacity of First Lieutenant of a ship of the line, a first class 
frigate, or as the commander of a sinalf vessel of war, with credit to himself 
as an officer and a gentleman, and consequent advantage to the service, he 
siiould bo entitled to his promotion to the rank of Commander as a matter of 
right. When, however, this mueh-en\ied grade is obtained, the difficulty, 
without the aid of powerful influence, to obtain the command of a ship, will 
be evident to any one who will take the trouble to compare the number of 
officers on the list with that of the ships in commission. The employment 
either of Commanders or Lieutenants in the Coast-Guard I consider totally 
distinct from naval appointments, and the officer, who solicits and obtains 

them, to have waived, at least pro tem,^ all claims upon naval promotion, ex- 
cept indeed in cases of extraordinary personal exertion and danger ; and even 

then, I think, the desired boon should only be awarded by an Order in 
Council. Naval officers employed in the Coast-Guard become, while sp em- 
ployed, to all intents and purposes, officers of the Customs, and such, in point 
of fact, 4he majority appear to consider themselves, by endeavouring to get 
reappointed as soon as possible after their periods of service have expired. 

That many of the Inspecting Commanders have high claims on the ser- 
vice, no one is more ready to bear witness to than myself, but what I mean is, 
that by accepting an appointment in the Coast-Guard they virtually sur- 
render, for the time that they may hold it, and in return for the emoluments 
which they derive from it, all pretensions to the promotion arisingout of those 
claims. On the contrary the officer who adheres to the direct line of his 
profession, and has alwavs shown himself anxious for actice service, ought 
not to have his claims placed in abeyance. 

In the present state of things, putting extraneous influence aside, the few 
ships that are to be given away will, if only in good policy, be given, with very 
few exceptions, to the fortunate scion of nobility or political patronage, who 
has been passed as rapidly as the regulations of the service will permit 
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through the several grades of Midshipman and Lieutenant ; and who, of the 
eight or nine years he may have been in the Navy, has not pjissed perhaps 
more than three or four in actual service at sea. To officers thus rapidly 
brought forward, and whq must ultimately, in all probability, siiccood to the 
command of our fleets, experience in the profession is every thing, and must 
be afforded them by every means the Admiralty possess, or our Heels and 
ships must be placed in jeopardy by the ignorance and inexperience of their 
Commanders. What then, under the existing regulations, is to become of 
those who have deserved well of their country, and whose claims upon it are 
undeniable; who have bought their profeshional rank with their services and 
with their blood; whose whole life and energies have been invariably dedi- 
cated to their profession ; and who inu>t thus, while tlie one years sea 
service is made by the regulations iiidi'^pens ible, be excluded from all chance 
of obtaining the great point of their ambition, the rank of Captain? A man 
of from twenty- five to thirt> five years* service does not require a twelye- 
month's probation in ‘the command of a corvette, or as second Captain of a 
ship of the line, to qualify him for the eonimand of a frigate ; while the 
rank of Commander having been aceOrdul him for his spvvicesi that of 
Captain ought, in mere justice, to be assured to him after a certain period, 
and that period a short one. 

It is difficult, under the existing circumstances, to do justice to the old and 
deserving officers of this grade, but tlicir situation may certainly be ame- 
liorated. For .instance, two or three years* service at mu in command of a 
small vessel of war (not a revenue cruiser) as a Lieutenant, ought in justice 
to be considered equal to the twelve months* service at sea as Commander ; 
for the duties and responsibility of the two ofli(‘crs are the same, and parti- 
cularly as they are U'^ually Lieutenants of some standing who are appointed 
to these commands. The same legulatiori might he extended to those 
officers who have served three years as First Lieutenant of a ship of the line. 

Why also should not the guard-ships have a Commander appointed as 
Second Captain, as well as other ‘ships of the line? IVo or three Com- 
mander-s, having undeniable claims on the servi(*e, might also be placed as 
supernumeraries on the guard-ships* books, for time only, but neither for 
pay nor provisions, but to be obliged to reside in the port where the ship is 
stationed, and be ready lor any service that may be reciuired of them, 
receiving full pay only when their seiaices are put in requisition. A retired 
list of this grade, with the rank of Captain, and a small addition to their 
half-pay in the .shape of pension, would go far towards rendering the list an 
effective one. It may ho well to remark, that thie ts the only grade in the 
service that is without a retired list; and I feel confident that more than 
one half of the officers at present composing the Commander s list will never 
go to sea again. 

With reference to the appointment of Second Captains to line of battle 
ships, (for the title of Commander is in their ease a misnomer,) I fully agree 
with you that it ought to be imperative in every ship or totally lavl aside; 
and the appointments should be altogether with the Admiralty. Our 
gracious Sovereign, when Lord High Admiral, established the rogulatiou as 
a boon to the Commanders, and at the same time an advantage to the 
service. It has ceased to be a boon, and at present is only a source of 
patronage to the Captain, which was never contemplated. 

We come now to the Captains’ list. The following appear to me a very 
simple, a very just, and a very feasible mode of bringing younger and dis- 
tinguished officers towards the head of the list, and consequently to their 
Hugs. 

At present a Captain receives no professional benefit whatever for his 
exertions, however successful ho may be against the enemy, and is even 
excluded by his rank from the lionorary distinction of the second class of the 
Bath, He may, it is true, he created a Baronet ; nor have our Sovereigns 
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been backward in conferring this honour when it has been fairlv earned. 
But this is not, strictly speaking, a distinction ; nor, to tlic otficer 
without private fortune, is it perhaps a very desirable one, however much it 
may be so to our more fortunate brethren; nor would an order of merit, 
however much to be desired on other grounds^ place him professionally m 
a belter situation. Suppose, therefore, that incases where otiicers distin- 
guished themselves in battle, or on particular service, (for there are duties 
nhere the energies of the commanding officer, both professional and physical, 
are more severely taxed than even in action with the enemy,) they should be 
rewarded by an Order in Council, allowing them to calculate a certain addi- 
tional number of years of actual service, and their naines to bo advanced on 
the list of Captains accordingly. Our best and most distinguished Captains 
would thus have a fair chance of obtaining their Hag while their services 
are yet available ; and an additional stimulant, were any necessary, bo given 
to their exertions. 

Pond House. Twickenham Common, I am. Sir, 

1 6th January, 1836. A Commander. 


• On Corporal Punishment, 

Mil. Editor, — It is not from want of respect for the opinions and feelings 
of that portion of the British people who so eagerly press upoti the Legisla- 
ture the abolition of corporal punishment, that I find myself again impelled 
to offer some remarks on this subject. It is extraordinary that men of com- 
mon sense should think the opinions of naval and military men the only 
ones not to be consulted on this most important feature of naval and military 
discipline. The shopocracy (so si) led in “England and America’), lhat 
bustling, intelligent, and now, perhaps more than formerly, influential class, 
would laugh at the idea of consulting sailors and soldiers as to the invest- 
ment of their stock, or the disposal of their goods, but it would not be less 
absurd than their underraking to decide categorically upon naval and mili- 
tary questions. If in such matters the shopocracy are to exert commanding 
inilucnce, the time is approaching, faster perhaps than they may imagine, 
when the Czar may deride the nationality of England, and threaten to 
destroy London, never to be rebuilt by him. War is an evil a standing 
army may be an evil ; but, if so, it is a necessary one, and must be accepted, 
with all its attendant evils, unless England is to be another Carthage, 
sacrificed to that spirit of false feeling and economy which will not submit to 
the necessary cost of the dominion she has conquered, and the wealth she 
would so avariciously retain. If, however, the manliness of Englishmen be 
not on the wane, the eiliciency of our Navy and Army is not to be sacrinc-ed 
to mistaken feelings, however plausible. The discipline of the armed force 
of ail empire is of such importance, that even life must, if requisite, be sacri- 
ficed to its maintenance, and whoever is not disposed to go this length has 
no business with it. If^ar is an iron service, not fit for men of silk. Belter 
have no Army than an ill-disciplined one ; and of this the inhabitants of 
towns arc not the last to be aware. Now, with regard to corporal punish- 
ment, nothing can be more painful to the officers of the Army and Navy 
than the awarding and witnessing the inlliction of it in any form. Disguise 
it how you may, bodily pain, as a punishment, must have the nature of 
torture. What then— if it be occasionally absolutely necessary to the control 
of soldiers and sailors, are they not to be controlled? —or are they, mis- 
taken pity, to be sufl'ered to degrade themselves into a terror to their friends, 
and a laughing-stock to their enemies? Now, despite the recent melancholy 
instance of the marine whom a coroners jury have found to have died from 
locked jaw. caused by military Hogging (an instance winch I V,fieve to be so 
uncommon as almost, if not altogether, to stand single), I still thmk H wul 
be difficult to substitute with Advantage any other corporal pumshment lor 
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it. At present, the opinion 6f the re«iraent«l surpeon (duly certified) that 
the prifeoner is able to \inderf»o corporal punishment, or imprisonment, is 
presented, at the time of trial, to every eourt-niaitial ; and, if rorponil 
punishment be inflicted, the surjreon, or his assistant, must attend, and is 
responsible for stopping; the iniliction of it tho moment the sutferers health 
is likely to be endangered by it : and I think it would be ddlicuU to find any 
mode of causing bodily pain the progress of which can be so closely oiiservcd, 
and so timely checked, as fioggintj; as at present used. ThereCore, it appears 
to viCy that to ab^j/ish flofigiifgt is to ahnluk corporal punishment. An- 
other thing must be consideretl : custom has sanctioned this mode of bodily 
infliction in the British service : it may be very doubtful whether the men 
would submit to the ex})eriraent of any other. 

Now, as to the possibility of suhstitiiting what maybe called moral or 
reforming punishments fur flogging, such as disgrace and imprisonment, I 
am of opinion that too much cannot be done b) give effect to these, and to 
extend their application a:* far as possible. 1 think too that a system of 
classification and of reward, such’ as I reconiincndcd in your November 
Number, would tend greatly to reduce the occasions for jiunishment of any 
kind ; but I, and every ofliccr of any experience, niiist know that there we 
men in every regiment, aje, probably in every company, whose moral nature 
is too callous for impression- men ivh% rather than not get drunk and 
debauch wheh opportunity is to be found Jor it, would risk the being 
humbled to any extent, and m any Uirni ; would sell over and over again 
their clothing, and ever} thing cntrusteil to them, and endanger their own 
and their comrades' safety; possibly even tho safety of an army and the 
success of their count rv 's cause ; and, if this be the case in the Army, I cannot 
see why it should not be so in the Navy, where the additional dangers of 
the sea render such a fact even of more terrible importance. How are such 
men to be dealt with ? Are they to be discharged, and their places filled up 
b) enliatuient ? In peace lime, I wish this were more generally done ; but 
this would be expensive, and might uncourage offences as a means of com- 
pelling discharge ; but, in war, if every drunken and disgraceful cliaractcr 
were to be discharged from the perils and duties of war, 1 fear tho strength 
of regiments vyould, in a long campaign, terribly diminish, and the rascals’ 
muskets be missed in the day of battle ; perhaps be found on the side of the 
more unscrupulous enemy, or forming gangs of banditti about the line of 
march ; so that this remedy must be abandoned. We come back then to 
imprisonment, and such modes of punishment. At home these might be 
rendered perhaps more availing by the enforcement of the silence and soli- 
tary system, borrowed from America, which might loo be more generally 
applied than at present to offenders punished within barracks. But how 
apply them on active service, when the services even of criminals cannot be 
spared? It is a vice inherent in punishment by imprisonment, that the 
good are thus forced to do the duty of, and so suffer for, the bad ; but on 
active service no man can be spared. Besides, where are prisons and guards, 
&c., to be always found convenient? So, I fear, even the most quailing 
horror of corporal punishment must give way in the field to dire necessity. 
But^ there is another mode of viewing this question ; there are violent and 
mutinous characters who mu,st be quelled forthwith, and on the spot, by 
fear. There is no time for delay— the minds of men are excited ; the .ship 
or the regiment, perhaps tho fleet or the army, may he lost for want of that 
c^xhibition of moral daring, and stern, unhesitjfting, immediate justice which 
in such painful and perilous situations proves the head and heart of a com- 
mander. On such occasions the pistol or the sabre may be called into play, 
and have justifiably been so ; but it can be with no wise man a question! 
hut that a drum-head court-martial and a cat-o’-nine tails are more hu- 
mane and better substitutes. 

V With this opinion 1 conclude, satisfied with endeavouring to disabuse the 
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niind^ of my countrymen of a dangerous error, even at the expense of being 
tiiought too cruel to be any thing better than a mere soldier. * 

I am, Mr. Editor, \our obedient Servant, 

Doc. 2, 1835. J. A. Gilukrt, Lieut. Royal Art. 

The Screening System. 

Mr. Editor, — The writer of that excellent article in your present Num- 
ber, headed “The United Services in 18350 deserves the thanks of every 
officer in the Army for his exposure of the screening system. 1 will men- 
tion a fact which will prove ])owerfully the existence of such a system in a 
principal garrison-town in Ireland a few )ears ago. 

A certain regiment, of the highest character, was found fault with by a 
great authority for the great prevalence of drunkenness and irregularity 
apparent in their Defaulter Returns, those of other regiments being com- 
paratively clean. It was represented by the officer in command of that 
regiment (as sensible a man and as good an officer as any in the service), 
that it was the system of the corps to pass over no instance of intoxication, 
either with regard to the punishment or the recording of the offence ; and 
that to this was owing the apparent excess of irregularity ovfer that of other 
ri‘giments whose system was different. The following query was the an- 
swer he received : — ^ 

“ Do you mean to say that the Commanding Officers of these regiments 
would send me false returns ?*’ 

Annoying as was this censure to the officers of the denounced regiment, 
it was also to a certain degree amusing to them, who had a better opportu- 
nity of judginj^ of the relative conduct of regiments in garrison than the 
“ great authority” ahovc referred to, and who had been in the daily habit of 
.seeing iion-coinmissioiied officers and men of the regiments held up as 
models staggering into barracks at roll-call unnoticed and at liberty. 

Your readers will hardly believe that it was hinted by the great powers 
to the Commanding Ofliccr aliove-menfioned, that it would be agreeable if 
he could contri\e to return fewer irregularities lliaj;^ he had been ui the 
habit of doing ! And when this was objected to, as contrary to the system 
of the regiment, which was that of concealing nothing, he was told to re- 
turn his cases of simple intoxication numerically^ and not by name ; in 
order, I suppose, that the return should not look so black ! I may add, in 
proof of tlie injustice of the attack on the discipline of the above-quoted 
regiment, that during the ten months it was in the garrison it had not a 
single instance of intoxication on duty under arms ! 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Jan. 18, 1836. W. 


The Royal Marines. 

The Marines, who had previously withstood every attempt of the conspirators to 
seduce them from their duty, now displayed that unwavering loyalty and prompt 
obedience for which, in the most trying circumstance.®, this valuable force has always 
been distinguished.**— Mutiny ou board the Imp4tueux ; JAfe of Lord Exmouih. 

Mr. Editor. — am happy to see by the Army List of this month that the 
corps of Royal Marines are there inserted, a desideratum so long wished for, 
in consequence of many officers having relatives in the several branches of 
the profession ; and I should feel infinite pleasure if any of your mihtary 
biographisfs or compilers would turn their attention to completing the 
history of the corps to the present time. A great portion of early matter is 
to bo found in a quarto work by the late Mqjor Gillespie, R.M.. in which it 
seems that the Marines w'Ore originally raised from the U-ain bands of 
London, “ by which they claim to this moment a right of marching through 
the City with fixed bayonets, coloui’s flying, and drums beating." The par- 
ticular service for which they were embodied being ended, they were reduced ; 
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und subsequently, on a force of this des^eription beinpr a^ain requiredi its 
nucleus was taken from the 3rd regiment of Foot, or Old Buffs, on the left 
of which regiment is the proper station of the corps. They \\oro theii 

(although regimented) designated Lord 's regiment of Independent 

Companies of Marines, Colonel So and So*s, &c. ; and wore employed in 
America, where they very greatly distinguished themsches. About this 
time, they were st>led His Royal Ilighncbs the Duke of York and Albany's 
Own, or the i^ord High AdmU of England's Maritime Regiment. Their 
colour (which I hope to see rWtored as an additional ensign) was a white 
field with St. George's cross, having the rays of the sun issuing from each 
angle of its centre; but what was in the of the crosH Htself I forget, 

but think it was a smaller cross, or that of the knights of St. John of 
Jei-usalem. The war ended, a few companies only >vere retained, when 
subsequent naval events proving the inestimable value of this description of 
troops, they progressively increased, until at length, in the) ear 1812, they 
amounted to no le&s than 38,000 ! The laurel on the button which encircles 
the device w as won at Bunker's Hill ; the blue facing bestowed at the Peace 
of Amiens, and the “^»/o6e'' emblazoned on the colours at the desire of our 
good King William the Fourth, (long may he reign !) appropriately symbolh^ 
of their services “ ubiquef* 

I remain. Sir, yours, 

A SUUSCRIBKR. 


Kyan^s Solution for Dry Rot. 

Sir,— Observing in your last Number, in the letter of your Portsmouth 
Correspondent, an account of some trialsnowmaking in tlfe King's Yard 
on K} all's Dry Rot Patent, I think it a duty I owe the public, as a cliemical 
man, to draw your attention to some important considerations regarding that 
process. 

Mr. Kyan prepares his timber, by soaking it a certain time in a satu- 
rated solution of the perchloride of mercury, or corrosive sublimate. Now 
this is at once the most violent and active of the mineral poisons; less than 
a grain, less than you could take up on the point of your pen, ivould.be 
sufficient to destroy the strongest man living. The-timher is soaked in this 
horrible poison, and comes out covered with minute particles of it, and it is 
then in that state proposed to be used in building ships. The sublimate is 
very soluble, and would readily unite with the bilge water; and, should it 
get to the provisions, would make havoc among all who cat of them ; for it 
has neither taste nor smell, and the first intimation of its presence would be 
the most excruciating pain in the stomach and intestines, foUow'ed by the 
rapid dissolution of all who had imbibed the smallest quantity. It is also 
proposed to saturate the sails and cordage with this dreadful stuff : in this 
case the sailors would not only have their hands covered with rank poison, 
but the drip from the sails would pqur a poisonous shower on tj^e decks 
every time it happened to rain, an<L,bvery ship would be a species of Upas 
tree. Many persons would not live very comfortable in a house if the floor 
was known to contain poison ; but let ^ni imagine themselves in a ship 
where ” above, around, and underneathf* every particle of timber that they 
saw was completely saturated with it, and that it would readily unite with 
water, and could be taken into the stomach in a thousand different forms. 

And all this risk is to be run for the sake of trying a thing that does not 
appear very likely to succeed ; for if the particular theory respecting the 
albumen in limber be correct, where will he find his albumen in sailcloth or 
old rope ? T cannot imagine how these substances, so dissimilar as they 
are, can both be preKer\ed by the same chemical process. Besides, the 
patentees themselves seem to doubt its efficacy, as they propose to part with 
the secret to a company, if one can be raised, for the modest sum’ of a 
quarter of million. But let this pass: supposing that the process is 
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effective, is it right to ein])loy such a horrid poison in such an indiscriminate, 
unguarded, I had almost said wanton manner ? The patentees say that 
every load of timber will take up a pound or more of sublimate. Now a 
'frigate contains about 2000 loads of timber; and as there are 6760 grains 
in a pound, it follows that every frigate would contain enough poison to kill 
eleven milliom of men, I think no pecuniary saving would justify such a 
risk. I hope tho affair will be strictly inquired into before anything is 
allowed to be done with it, and that govo|||||ient will not suffer any risks to 
be incurred when the lives of thousands i^Rtt stake. 

1 am, yours, &c., 

St. Bartholomew’s, Jan. 1836. Chbmicus. 


Best Form for the Hulls of Ships. 

Mr. Editor, —I fear you will consider me very troublesome, by wishing 
to intrude myself again into your .Tournal, but I do so in consequence ol the 
able letter of your correspondent, Mr. Allardycc. 

I do agree with Mr. Allard) co, that the greatest breadth should be well 
forward, of the fish-shape form, in order lo make a sailing vessel of it ; but 
as respects any difference in its velocity over the semi-cylindrical form, I 
certainly have not been able to detect it. In confirmation of what I have 
stated above, I shall quote a passage from page 28, ‘‘ On the JR-esislance of 
Fluids,” in a book on Naval Architecture, published in 1826. 

“ Numerous experiments have been made to determine data for a correct 

theory Among experiments made by individuals, those made by 

Romme in France demand particular attention, us the results are not only 
very curious, but highly important to naval architecture. Jle afiirms that 
two ships of the same midship section, and same length and depth, whatever 
their forms be in other respects, within the limits of the greatest difference 
of form ever used in naval architecture, will experience the same resistance. ’ 
Not a word is hero said about weight, which I consider very essential ; how- 
ever, as far as M. Romme has gone, he confirms what I contend for. 

With regard to the metacentre. In the saine^vork, at page 63, where 
treating on the stability of lloating bodies, “M.Bouguer traces the meta- 
eeiitric curve as the ship gradually inclines from* its upright position, and 
determines its nature : he says that if this cur\e rises as the ship inclines, 
the ship will be secure ; but if the curve descends, that 'the ship will bo 
insecure,” 

“ Mr. Atwood shows most clearly the error of this doctrine, and proves 
that the stability of two vessels, one of which Bouguer considers to be secure 
in inclining, and the other insecure, is exactly equal,’*' 

Now my humble opinion, Sir, of the comparative stability of the circular 
and the sharp botlies, as represented in Mr. Allard) co’s diagram, is as fol- 
lows:— Since the half breadth am is the radius of the semicircle a 6c, then 
m a, m c Bxe all equal: and of ^e two bodies aobsc, a be, aobsc is 
a semi-square inscribed in a somickfole abc\ consequently, the capacity of 
one is to the capacity of the other, as the whole inscribed sijuare is to the 
whole circle. This being the case, and that each ship should bo of equal 
weight, the ballast and stores of the semi-cylindrical form can be placed 
lower and more distant from the common centre m, than the ballast and 
stores in the sharp body ; thereforo proportionally to the advantage of the 
stability of the former over that of the latter. , , ^ i 

Again, whilst the two bodies are at rest, the breadth of bearing on the 
water is equal in both, because ac is common: but when the wind causes 
each to heel equally, then the floating breadth of the sharp body becomes 
less than that of the circular body by the quantity s 1. But since lloating 
bodies always sink down and displace a quantity of water equal to their 
weight, then d 1 cannot diminish to ^ without tho sharp body sinkihg 
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altogether deeper iiiid the water to preserve the law of equilibrium, which, 
in consequence, always must be with increased risk of foundering. 

1 shall now add, Mr. Editor, that being a lover of science and improve* 
nicnt, 1 will give 100/. towards carrying into fair expeiiment on the open 
sea, with two boats, one of the dsh'shape, the other of the semi-'cylindrical, 
hut of not greater dmieufeions than 32 feet long by 8 feet wide, that each 
maj he carefully weighed before sailing; and for them to be placed under 
the management of some otIic<u|||||pf Ins Majesty's Navy, to determine, after 
many trials, their several respe^Pe qualities. 

1 remain yours, very greatly obliged, 

Hartlip, Dec. 29, 1835. Wm. Bland. 


The Army as it is, and as it ought to be, 

Mr. Editor, — The readiest w'ay to disorganize an army is to take away 
the power of elfectually punishing crime, witliout offering a counterbalancing 
rew^aid for good conduct. 1 have not seen, among all the paragraphs from 
the discerning advocates of the Somervilles and Hutchmsons, a single word 
of encouragement to the good soldier -not a solitary proposition to increase 
his pension, or make him more comfortable in his old age. At present, if 
one hundred men of unexceptionable character are discharged in one year 
from the sauie legimciit, but one of each rank* can get the medal and gra- 
tuity for good conduct. Esen this rncdal is not given to the soldier in the 
presence of his comrades, but is forwarded to his parish, to be presented by 
the beadle, like alms from the poor-box. 

Before w^o talk of the degradation of the lash, let us raise the character of 
the soldier, so that he may feel it to be a degradation. Improve the system 
of enlistment, and, instead of the idle and dissolute forming the materiel of 
the Army, let the following he the qualifications of the recruit and the lia- 
bility of the soldier : — 

1. The recruit to have a certificate*bf good conduct from his landlord, the 
clergyman, and magistrates of his parish. 

2. Have a class of recFuits to enlist without bounty for five or seven years ; 
after which it will be optional with them to continue their service for as long 
a period as capable of serving, but not to begin a new engagement for less 
tlian five or se%cn years. 

3. Permit men of unexceptionable character to have a discharge at the 
end of seven years, on paying the bounty for another recruit, or obtaining 
a substitute as physically eligible as himself. 

Give a district cou|J-martial the power of discharging a soldier from the 
service with an indelible brand; let every man discharged from the army 
for bad character and conduct be deprived of his civil rights, so that he 
cannot vote on any occasion, parochial, electioneering, or otherwise, or re- 
ceive benefit fi*ora the workhouse or poor-laws of his country. 

Let the municipal police throughout the kingdom be formed fwm the 
military pensioners and men discharged from the army with certificates of 
unexceptionable character. 

Draw out a scale of pensions available to the knowledge of every soldier 
wherever he may be (let it be printed in his pocket ledger), to be in pro- 
portion to his years of service (giving him an advantage tor foreign service) 
and his good conduct while serving ; thus, if tried by court-martial once, 
diminished so much ; twice tried, deduct again ; and so on in proportion 
according to conduct. Non-commissioned oflicers and privates who have 
distinguished themselves to have a premium of pension according to merit. 
Let a verified copy from the defaulters* and good conduct hook be appended 
to the proceedings of the Board of Sen’ice held prior to discharge, and also 
on his parchment certificate of discharge. Let the parliament legislate for 


* One Serjeant; one corporal; one private. 
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the soldier, leave him not to the caprice of a civilian secretary-at-war and 
his clerks, who will render his old age desolate and impoverished, that they 
may gain a fieetinj^ popularity from an ungrateful people, wlio look dh him 
with the cold, malignant eje of jealousy and bate. 

When war's declared^ and danger's nigh, 

' * God and the Soldier’ is the people’s cry. 

'When the war is done, and all things righted, 

God's forgot, and the soldier slighted.” 

Above all, do not break faith with the 4|klier, hut let him have the dis- 
charge and pension he was promised on enlisting. How many of our 
present soldiers cnlis»tod under the idea, then general (and not contradicted), 
that after twenty years' service they could demand a free discharge with full 
pay for the remainder of their lives? How many faefo laws have 
been enacted curtailing the soldier's pension — his hard-earned pittance? 

From the great extent of our colonies and the limited number of our army, 
our regiments are little better than colonial corp«». To obviate this, a soldier 
formerly reckoned additional time for East and West India service ; but 
even this compensation or boon for loss of health and enjoyment he has 
been deprived of ; and yet we are told that a better class of men are expected 
to become soldiers. What man, who can do otherwise, will enter a profes- 
sion looked upon with odium and contempt by the rest of his family ? with 
the prospect before him of a broken constitution and prenuyure old age 
acquired in the service of an ungrateful country, who doles out to him 
with niggard hand and apathetic heart the miserable means of exi!>tcncc, 
at a time of life when he might look with the rest of his family to social 
comforts and enjoyments? Are her ci\il seKants so treated? Oh, no ; 
for they legislate for themselves and the soldier, and starve him that Aey 
may be enriched in a life of ease and old age of luxury. Fusil. 


Alhupra^ 

Mr. Editor. — Perhaps your Correstioiulcnt, Elian, will be so obliging 
as to explain in what manner the position of Albucra was badly occupied, as 
he says it was, on the 16th of May, 1811. Should we happen to disagree 
in our opinions on this subject, there can surely be no great harm in staling 
them (as I intend to state mine) with temper and moderation. A clear 
stage and no favour. 1 in\ite him to the di&cussioii, therefore, in the most 
earnest and courteous manner. 

I may, however, in the mean time, notice one argument which your Cor- 
respondent has used, namely, that Lord Beresford must have wavered, 
because he says that Lord Bereftfivrd ordered Alien to withdraw his 
troops from the village of Albuera to caver a retreat."" To withdraw troops 
from the village to cover a retreat f— why the thing carries absurdity in its 
very face. Situated as the enemy's troops were, be>ond and immediately 
contiguous to the bridge, I assert, without the fear wf contradiction, that 
in contemplating a retreat, the ivithdrawirig troops Jrom the defence of 
the bridge W'ould have been a blunder of the greatest magnitude. It could 
not have been committed! The llrst symptoms of a retreat, had one been 
immediately contemplated, would have developed themselves in the disposal 
of General Hamilton's division, so as to co-operate with Sir Lowry Cole, in 
covering the retreat of the 2nd division, and Blake's as well as that of Alien. 
At the village and bridge, while elFeetuully guarding a most important pass, 
they could have nothing to apprehend from any attack on their right, while 
Hamilton's columns of battalions, in rear of them, were at liberty to manoeuvre 
in any direction. Alten had not been hard pre'^sed at any period of the 
action. As it so happene<l, therefore, this post was, in fact, little more than 
one of observation. But to end all speculation at once on this subject — 
neither Hamilton s nor Alien' s troops were ever moved from the ground 
they originally occupied until the action had entirely ceased, and the enemy 
was driven behind the Albuera; therefore that matter is put to roht. 

An Old Soldier. 
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On Military Prisons- 

MrI Bditor,— A t present there is not room among tho vagabonds in the 
county gaols to admit the military delinquents ; consequently in the gar- 
rison towns prisoners, after trial, are obliged to be kept in the guard-rooms 
to smoke all day and sleep all night, to throw extra duty on their comrades 
and corrupt the minds of the }oung soldiers in charge of them. A few 
Military Prisons would bo an irapinvement. The following plan might be 
adopted in Uiem with advanta^ Every man to wear the uniform of his 
corps, and during the day to be in complete marching order. Have a certain 
number of drill-serjeants attached to the prison ; every prisoner to undergo fire- 
lock and marching drill nine hours in the day, and cat his meals in solitude. 
As soon as his drill is over, let him be marched to his solitary cell, which is 
not to be furnished with bedding or light, except sufficient time to clean 
himself and appointments. By rendering tho punishment sharp while in 
prison you can shorten the duration of it and relieve men from doing the 
duty of the bad soldier; thus instead of, as at present, sending him to herd 
with vagabonds of all descriptions in a common gaol and forget his duties 
as a soldier, he will return useful and accomplished in his military discipline, 
and not reduced to a ruffian by associating with thieves, housebreakers, and 
villains of the worst description that infest society. 

In time of war, on service, punishment must be prompt to be effective, 
and of that description least calculated to deprive the army of the use of a 
soldier at a time men cannot be spared. Let some of the “ Radical Orators" 
find out a remedy fur corporal punishment combining this, and where will 
be found the man to oppose it ? F, 


Communication from the Shore with stranded Vessels- 

Mr. Editor,— As the substitution of large rockets for mortars and shells 
seems to l)e considered a recent involution by one of your correspondents, in 
your last Number, )ou will perhaps have no objection to give an early in- 
sertion to the following copy of a letter which is to be found in the Old Naval 
Chronicle of more than six-and-twenty years ago — ^May, 1809, 

1 am, &c. Wm. Ricketts, Capt. R. N, 

Mr. Ej)itor, — I have lately seen some imperfect accounts of an invention 
tried at Woolwich, to ascertain the practicability of obtaining a conniiunica- 
tion with ships stranded on particular shores. These kind of descriptions are 
generally so deficient that I do not pretend to comprehend more than that a 
sncll, having a rope attached to it, is to he fired out of a mortar, from any con- 
venient spot, in such a direction that one part of the rope may be carried over 
the ship’s hull, w hile the end is detained on' shore, by which means a larger 
rope w’ith other materials may be con\eyed on board. As every sailor must 
be anxious for the success of such an invention, I take the liberty of men- 
tioning that, as maify parts of our rocky coast will be found impracticable 
for horses or heavily-laden men, it is by no means unlikely that objections 
may arise against the weight of the shell and mortar, in which ease it may 
be worthy of consideration whether the large rockets might not be found 
valuable substitutes, I believe they were, many years ago, tried in France 
with great success. 

(Signed) Wm, Ricketts, R. N, 


Prevention of Crime in the Army — Drumming out of the Service, 

Mr. Editor, — I venture to solicit the insertion of the following remarks 
on drumming out of the army, into the pages of your able and highly inter- 
esting journal ; — 

The frequency of this degrading kind of punishment, both in the cavalry 
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and infantry, of late, and the little effect it seems consequently to have had 
in the prevention of crime and vice, sulllciently proves its partial inutility 
and inefficiency. Too much, therefore, cannot be done or devised the 
.highest authorities to render this mode of punishment and disgrace more 
severe and more practically useful. 

In one instance, where this punishment was resorted to lately, I allude to 
the case of private Nicholson of the Royal* Artillery, that individual was 
drummed out of his corps ” for forging, desertion, and disposing of his kit.” 
Had this man been a civilian, what, it may be asked, would have been the 
sentence awarded him by the judge at the Old Bailey, or Central Criminal 
Court ? Is it loo much to infer, that he would have been sentenced (even for 
the first-mentioned crime “ forging to seven years* transportation ? — and if 
not sent to New South Wales or V an Diemeu's Land as a convict, to work out 
his time there, he would have spent it at the Hulks in this country. Here then 
is an instance of an individual who, from the circumstanco of his being a 
soldier, did not receive punishment in proportion to the offences he had com- 
mitted. Would it not be highly advisable that some further penalty conse- 
quent upon this degradation should be resorted to, something that would 
work upon the feelings and wishes even of the most reckless ai\d hardened 
oliender — something that would curtail his liberty after his discharge was 
granted ? In many instances it is liberty, and liberty alone, that those irre- 
claimable offenders are desirous of obtaining : they find the regular habits 
and duties of a soldier‘s life irksome and oppressive : they dislike restraint 
or control of any kind, and will do or commit any crime, no matter how 
great, if, by so acting, they think to obtain their discharge from the service. 

It is not very long ago since a prhate in the Cth Dragoon Guards was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation ** lor being found asleep on his post,” but 
it does not appear wither the Court-martial awarded him to be drummed 
out of his regiment previous to being sent away to the hulks. Surely 
this wlis an instance where this degrading punishment might have been re- 
sorted to, and, 1 humbly opine, with effect. This individual, from the enor- 
mity of the offence he had committed, shfiuld have been held up, in the most 
public manner, to tho scorn and contempt of his comrades. By publicly ex- 
posing these irreclaimable ofienders, the minds of those looking on are deeply 
impressed, and tho punishment, from being rendered repulsive to their feel- 
ings. is to be avoided and shunned. In this instance, drumming out should 
have preceded his dismissal from the regiment. Viewing it in this light, 
would it not, I say, be an improvement upon the present system of “ drum- 
ming out of the army,” if, when the Mutiny Bill and Articles of War come 
to be considered in tho approaching Session of Parliament, it were enacted, 
“ That any soldier, serving in the United Kingdom, who, for highly dis- 
graceful and un soldierlike conduct, should be sentenced by a Court-martial 
to be drummed out of his regiment, and dismissed the service with ignominy, 
be immediately, on receiving his discharge, delivered over to the civil 
power to be sent to the tread-mill, or nearest gaol or prison, there to be con- 
fined, with hard labour, for a period of not less than one year, and not to 
exceed three years ? ’ the particular period of time to be left to the discretion 
of the Court-martial, and recorded in its minutes. In all cases of men sen- 
tenced to be transported by Courts-martial, it should be enacted, that they 
invariably be drummed out of their regiments, previously to their being sent 
off to the Hulks. By a combination of these two punishments the effects of 
crime would bo rendered more appalling in the eyes of soldiers, and it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that their utility for all practical purposes would 
also be augmented— besides, the army would thus get rid of its bad character's, 
without their being in any instance let loose upon society in general. 

I am, yours truly, 

London, 26th December, 1835. A. M. Maas. 
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CQRRSSPONOBNCB FROM THE PRI^TCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, January 21 » 1836. 

Mr. Editor,— Tho groat dearth of Naval and Military movements at this 
Port daring the last month compels me to forward a very brief letter. 
There has not been an arrival bf any importance until last Saturday, when 
the Alban steam-packet came from Malta, having previously lauded her 
mail at Pl>moutJi. This vessel, after staying a short time, proceeded to 
Woolwich to be paid off. She experienced very bad weather during her 
passage to Englatid ; was obliged to throw overboard a large part of her 
fuel, &c. &c. ; and, sotting aside the damage to her machinery on the 
present occasion, the Alban is a crazy tub and totally unfit for His Majesty’s 
Service. The letters from the officers of the Mediterranean Squadron fur- 
nish a second confirmation of the disadvantage which the Vernon laboui^d 
under on the final trial of her sailing qualities with the Barham. The 
accounts are too long for insertion in this letter, and perhaps it might not 
be considered quite fair if the Barham’s statemeut were publihhed without a 
similar one from the Vernon ; and we are further aware of some particulars 
which tend to diminish the positive advantage ascribed to the Barham. If 
there should be any difficulty m obtaining a copy of the Report of the Cap- 
tain of the ^Revenge, the otticer ordered to attend the ships, it would be 
desirable that it should be got as a parliamentary paper and then submitted 
to the public. One thing, however, is manifest in each trial that has taken 
place, — both ships are very fine men-of-war. Vice-Admiral Sir J. Rowley 
was at Malta on the 16th December with the Caledonia. Edinburgh, Thun- 
derer, Revenge, Canopus, Barham, Vernon, Orestes, Mastiff, Hind, Pluto 
steamer, and the Ceylon, flag-ship of Sir T. Briggs#the Sovereign trans- 
port was l>ing there aUo. 

The Admiralty have directed two more demonstration ships to fie got 
ready at this porh viz., the Benbow and Pembroke, in addition to tbe Prin- 
cess Charlotte, St. Vincent, Ganges,* and Bellerophon : they are in a forward 
state. The Melville has been brought forward as the flag-ship of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Peter Halket, and will be commissioned on Friday next. The 
Pique is still in dock, but expected to be ready for sen ice by the first week 
in February. An old bomb called the Erebus was rigged with great expe- 
dition by the dwiiirard people, and intended to follow Capt. J. C. Ross to the 
relief of the fiVlen-up whale ships ; but six or seven of those vessels having 
contrived to get free, the services of the Erebus ha\c not been required, and 
she is dismantled. The above comprise all the .shipping intelligence, except 
the return of the Vestal and Racer from Sheerne^s after their refit, and the 
trial of their captains by courts-martial : the ships are to return to the West 
Indies. Some more offic.^rs, men, and horses, have sailed from this place 
to join the Spanish Legion, and among them are two Captains in the Navy, 
Lord W. Paget and Arbuthnot : the former having a brother-in-law, the 
Baron de Rotten burg, in command of a Rifle Brigade, may have *riome in- 
ducement to go thither, but how the latter is to be emplo}ed is a puzzle. 
Where does the money come from to pay for the conveyance and victualling 
of ail these people^ and for the purchase of the heaps of horses which hav c 
been shipiied from this dockyard alone ? There are two powerful and ex- 
pensive steam-ships iii constant employ, the James Watt and Royal Tar. 
exclusive of several ships and brigs taken up for the sole purpose of carr) ing 
out horses and stores. You may recollect that about fourteen or fifteen men 
belonging to the different depfits in this garrison deserted in July last and 
were apprelienderl in a steam-vessel on her way to the coast of Spain: 
they were tried by a general court-martial and punished in v arious ways, 
some by transportation, &c. Two.soldiers, one of the 8dth and the other of 
the 97th, in consequence of previous good character, were afterwaids par- 
doned, and gave such information of the manner in which they bad been 
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inveigled from their duty, that the Government directed a proMcuHott to bo 
commenebil lagainst the oceupier of a pubiie-hoase on fm&t Mm Mihence 
these two men had been removed Mm the Swiftsure hulk. There was^ 
however^ a difficulty in establishing the fact that the owner wajS in the 
house when the soldiers were disguised and movdd to the boat» so' that the 
jury acquitted the party. The matter will no doubt rest there ; and it is '(o 
be hoped that it will act as a caution to persons not to interfere with tho 
troops in the garrison in future ; for a second prosecution under the Mutiny 
Act may be conducted with better success, ana the penalty is very seriouf » 

There has been some talk of erecting a statue of His present Majesty oft 
Greenwich Hill ; a friend has suggests the idea of having a light^house on 
the extremity of Bemhridge ledge, in place of the ship-light now floating 
there. He recommends that the structure should be flt^ as a national 
monument to commemorate the reign of our naval King^illiam IV., and 
that ajBtatue of His Majesty should also be fixed upon it. 

As all your readers may not have an opportunity of seeing the papers 
which contain the particulars of the recent distribution of the medals awarded 
by the Royal Humane Society for gallant and meritorious deeds performed 
during the last year, 1 send the names of the following persons connected 
with His Majesty^s Service who have been eulogized and rewarded at that 
meeting : — A silver medallion to Mr. Fitzjames, one of the Mates appointed 
to accebnpany the expedition to the Euphrates. This officer jumped into the 
river at Liverpool, with his great-coat on, and saved the life of a man who 
had fallen overboard from another ship. A medal to Mr. James Coutts 
Crawford, Midshipman of H. M. S. Dublin, who jumped overboard in 
Coquimbo harbour and saved two men’s lives. This young officer is bro- 
ther-in-law of the late Capt. Sir H. Duncan, R. N. The Society ‘s medal 
was awarded to Gecfirge Doneford, a seaman of H. M. S. Prince, upon the 
recommendation of Captain the Hoii. H. D. Byng,the Superintendent of the 
Ordinary at Portsmouth, and Mr. C. Mayberry, the Surgeon thereof, for the 
following gallant action : — The wife of P. Raz'er, a marine, in a fit of frenzy 
jumped into the sea ; the marine sentinel, though unable to swim, rushed to 
her assistance, and both would have perished if George Doneford* had ndt 
plunged into the sea to their aid ; he was standing twenty-three feet high Mm 
the water and the tide running very strong at the time ; he succeeded in keep- 
ing them up until boats were got to his assistance. Doneford had formerly 
saved the lives of three other persons. A medal was voted toXieut. J. Somer- 
ville, of the Coast-Guard station near Romney, for saving the lives of five 
men, forming the crew of the brig Industry of Sunderland, wrecked near that 
station. These people had contrived to escape from their vessel, but on the 
passage to the shore the boat upset, and they would have perished but for 
the prompt assistance of Lieut. Somerville. A medal was voted tb Mr. J« 
B. Willoughby, Midshipman of H. M. S. Rodney, for saving the life of a 
boy who fell into tho sea from the Vigo hulk. This occurred a few weeks agb 
at Plytqouth. A medal was voted to Lieut. R. H. Bunbury, of H. M. S. 
Thunderer, for saving the life of one of the crew who fell from the main-yard 
into the sea, while the ship was under close-reefed fore and mizen top-sails 
— the sea running very high and the night closing in. What rendered this 
act more brilliant was the circumstance that Lieut. Banbury has but one 
arm, having been deprived of the other while a Midshipman of H. M. S. 
Asia at the battle of Navarino. P„ 


Mllfo’^ Haven, 17th January, 1836. 

Mr. Editor,— An order was received^i i the Dockyard up this haven, a 
few days back^ to build two sloops of w**" 'similar in dimensions to Surveyor 
Symonds* Columbine, The improves ..ts which have taken place in our 
snips of war, since the introduction o( His principles, cannot but be evident 
even to tbe most superficial observer. They now possess those desiderata so 
long neglected by our constructors— increased breadth, stability, capacity, &e, 
U. S. JovRK, No. 87. Fbh. 1836. S 
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Xt has often Im«ii Asserted Uiat it is from saemieolwtA^lisirfeet lines of 
a. al4p are to obtamed. Seieaee may da sometbing towards ifapieviiig 
the systeaiA and so may mathematical calculations ; but these are not at aU 
essential ; or if sOt how did such distinguished individuals as Chapman and 
others construct their vesselss seeing they were so devoid of those aoquive- 
ments? The present surveyor, for instance, may not be so au at 
solving a problem of Euclid, or drawing a mathematical induction, asJloiiie 
of those who have had more leisure to devote time and attention to the stu^y 
of dynamics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, and a long list of other ie»; hut 
when have any of those (notwithstanding every facility has been given some 
of tliem) succeeded in producing such perfect models as the yangD^ard, 
Vernon, Columbine, &c, ? No ; no ; science may do well enough to talk 
about, and very imposing the theorems and problems appear on paper, hut 
depend upon it, ilds experience aloue will make perfect. Experientia docHi 
and this 1 can prove from what I have observed amongst the merchant^ 
builders of my acquaintance. Many of these persons know as much about 
what is called the scientific part of sbip-building as did Noah of old when 
he constructed the ark, and indeed, like him, too, they only build from 
dimensions given them ; yet where are there finer vessels than some of 
these? The persons to whom 1 allude, when they contract to build a ship,, 
want no further instructions on the subject than the tonnage, length of keel, 
breadth, depjth in hold, and the trade for which it is intended ; on the latter 
depends the fulness or sharpness of the craft. After laying the keel and 
raising the stern frame and stem, they got up a mould of the midship 
section, and perhaps one or two others. They then bring round their 
ribands and harpins. To these they fay their floors, futtocks, and lop-timbers, 
taking care in their progress to preserve fair lines, and thus oom]^ete their 
mighty undertaking. Aye, and, before launched, without any other calcu* 
lation than what experience gives them, will tell to a trifle the tonnage of 
their vessels as well as their draught of water I As the various motions of 
a ship at sea, acted upon as she is qt the same time by a thousand dififerent 
efforts of wind and water, cannot p^sibly be arranged under any thing like 
fixed principles, so is it necessary for every constructor to have experience 
of a ship's actions when thus tossed about upon 

“ The sea, the sea, the open sea.” 

And here a^ain the experience of Captain Symonds so ably Qualifies him 
for the situation he holds, a situation on which depends not only the safety 
of British seamen, but that of Britain's isle itself. But 1 must not detain 
you on this point, particularly as I purpose addressing you further obsar* 
vations on it at an early period. 

An e!|ceUent arrangement has lately been entered into at our dockyard, 
in common with the others, for instructing^ the shipwrighc apprentices in 
t^tose establishments. The plan originated* with a gentleman in Pembroke 
yard (Mr. Burdwood), and the Lords of the Admiralty approving of it, have 
now ordered it into operation. In consequence of the dockyards being shut 
up on Saturdays, the apprentices are unemployed on those days, and are 
thus exceedingly liable to be led into habits of idleness : to prevent which, 
and at the same time afford them practical information in their profession, 
a qualified person, approved of by the Admiralty, is to be employed to 
instruct them on Saturdays in subjects connected wi^ their profession. The 
coarse of study is to consist of writing, arithmetic, drawing (that is, as far os 
regards the lines of a ship), laying off on the mould loft floor, and such 
other tilings as tend to promote the knowledge of the art and mystery of 
snip-building. Examinations are to take place periodically before tbeofficom 
of the yard, and small premiums awarded to the i^ost proficient. From ilto 
combination of theoretical and practic^ instruction, considerable improve** 
ment may be anticipated in the mentid capacities of these emb^ye sbipr 
Wrights; for by such arrangements only are we to expect peifeot^A in tW 
department of British safety-— 1 mean her wooden woUs. 





* The nmrisiiittliettm paekel stetknu MoWs Poiet* vp lUeheven, tee itt 
a rf^id state ef progress towards eompMen. The agekt's hoase isjbehif 
finished plasteriitg, the inn has attained the height of the first story, the 
stables are covered in, and the pier, eoai^vard, dock, storehouses, offices, &e* 
are finished* As soon as the new line of road is passable— at whieh a son 
of Mr. M^Adan, of highuoff notoriety, is now occupied in directing-«^tto 
whol^ of our packet establishment will be removed hence.' Captain Bevis, 
R.N., the agent fdr packets at this port, has just been appointed agent to the 
Holyhead station vice Goddard, resigned. 

«* The Pembrokeshire United l^rvice Club purpose giving their annual hall 
supper on the 26th inst. The afOsiir is expected to be of a splendid oha* 
racter, as the arrangements proposed are of the most extensive nature. This 
club, although in its infancy, bids fair to prove a source of much amusement 
to the numerous naval and military officers on full and half-pay throughout 
^the country. Here the old and experienced, after having ** many a time and 
oft*’ endured the inclemency of the ‘‘pelting and pitiless storm,*’ can meet 
the juniors in the profession, and tell them of “deeds of glory** and of 
** battles lost and won,’* and thus excite them to acts of heroism and valour, 
for which the United Services have ever been justly celebrated. 

* ** And oh ! may our life’s happy measure 

Be all of such moments made up ; 

They are bom on the bosom of pleasure, • 

They die midst the tears of the cup.” 

* G. 

Sheemess, 21st January, 1836. 

Mr. Editor, — On the 27th ultimo, His Majesty's sloop Racer, 16, Com- 
mander Hope, anchored at the Nore, from the West India station, and on 
the following day came into harbour to be docked and refitted, having been 
aground on the coast of Labrador. On the 28th, the Fairy, Surveying 
Vessel, arrived from Woolwich, in of the Lightning Steam-Vessel, 
her Commander having been ordered on the Court-martial intended to be 
held on Commander James Hope and Mr. Edward J. S. Couzens, Master, for 
running His Majesty’s sloop Racer ashore on the Labrador coast. The 
court assembled on the 30th ultimo, consisting of Vice-Admiral the Hon. 
C. E. Fleeming, Port Admiral, President; Captain Sir James A. Gordon, of 
the Chatham yacht ; Captain Alexander Ellice, of His Majesty's ship Howe ; 
and Comman^rs Robert Craigie, of His Majesty's sloop Scout ; and William 
Hewett, of His Majesty's ship Fairy ; Edward Twopeny, Esq., officiating aa 
Deputy Judge Advocate, and proceeded to call the necessary witnesses for 
the prosecution : from whom it appeared that no cast of the lead bad been 
taken during the half hour previous to the vessel striking ; from cii> 
cumstance, we conceive, the eourt deemed it necessary to give a slight 
admonition to the said Commander, James Hope, of the above sloop. The 
Racer h|is since been thoroughly refitted, and sailed on the 16th inst., on her 
return to the West Indies. 

On the 27th ultimo, His Majesty's packet barque Ranger, Lieutenant 
J. H. Turner commanding, having been newly fitted out, and fhmished with 
every convenience for passen^rs, sailed from this port for Portsmouth and 
Falmouth. Hts Mc^ty's ship V estal, 26, Captain William J ones (c), arrived 
at this port fm the 7th instants and on the allowing day went into dock to 
repair the damage done by touching the ground on the 26th July last, near 
the island of Tortuga Salada, off La Guayra, in South America, where she 
remained for twenty-six hours, ibrtuhately, however, with the loss of but a 
ihw feet of felse keel, all her guns, stores, &c. having been recovered by the 
unremitting exertions of a crew but lately attacked with yellow fever. As 
usual, a Ck>urt-niartial was held on her Captain and Mr. John Yule, Master, 
fer their conduct on the above occasion ; but both officers Were acquitted of 
any blame» the court attrihutiiig hex running on shore to a strong and 

6 2 
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unknown current not laid down in any of the Admiralty charts. The 
Vesta} has been refitted, and now lies in the basin nearly ready for sea ; it is 
understood that she is to return to the West Indies, to complete her period 
of service in commission. 

On the 1 9th, arrived His Majesty's packet Pandora, Lieutenant W. P. 
Crooke, and yesterday was taken into dock, having been ashore. Orders 
have arrived to pay her off for recommissioning, it is said, for service on the 
c^ast of Africa. 

We have the following ships in commission in the Medw^ : — 

At Chatham-^Chatham yacht, Captain Sir James A. Gordon, K.G.B*; 
Terror bomb, Commander Edward Belcher; Alert packet, Lieutenant 
Norrington, sailed 20th instant for the Nore. 

At Sheerness— Howe, 120, Captain Alexander Ellice, nearly ready to 
receive her ship’s company ; Vestal, 26, Captain William Jones (c), in the 
basin ; and Scout, 18, Commander Robert Craigie, about to sail for the East 
Indies ; and the Pandora, packet, in dock, under orders to be paid off. The 
Hercules, 74, domonstration ship, has been brought down from Chatham ; 
and the Blenheim, 74, has been taken into dock, and the Poictiers, 74, into 
the basin, to be rigged, and fitted for service. 

I am. Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

!B. 

P. S. Thc« Speedy cutter. Lieutenant Douglas, has been completed, and 
sailed for Portsmouth. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

THE MORALITY OP THE MILITARY PROFESSION. 

A LECIUKE DEIJVERBD BY W. JT. VOX ; 

(Being the fourth of a Course on " Morality, as modified by the various Classes 
into which Society is divided.’*) 

The author of this Lecture, which is published in the form of a 
pamphlet, will, we fear, think he has but a bad chance m being reviewed 
in a military periodical. His opinions are certainly in nowise such as ate 
likely to be popular with the members of either service. We will try how 
impart|^ we can be in expressing our opinion of his remarks on a subject 
in whiV we confess ourselves deeply and affectionately interested. It is, 
however, difficult for us to throw off all feelings of indignation at finding 
a profession which we have hitherto looked upon as the glory and the 
prop of our country, coolly laid down by this dreaming enthusiast as 
“ inconsistent with the principles of Christianity and the dictates of pure 
moraliW.” We will however proceed to examine, as calmly as we can, 
the different reasons he assigns for coming to so monstrous a conclusion. 

The principal fault we have to find with Mr. Fox, in his examination of 
his subject, is his standing on loo high a ground for the discussion of any 
human institution whatever. In the Utopian scheme of society, which he 
seems to have formed in his own mind, he has laid down the following as 
2Ji axiom ; viz., that the military profession is one which ought not to 
exist. In a perfect state of society, we are well prepared to allow this to 
be a fact ; but in that case we should equally extend our views to other 
occupations, which owe their existence to the imperfection of our nature. 
In such a state of society there need certainly be no army ; but at the 
same time we could easily spare the whole of the profession of the law-^a 
class who may truly be, said to eat the bread of contention, and to live 
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Upon the crimes of the community. Neither would it be necessi^ &r us, 
in such a happy commonwealth, to have a paid dergy, a magistmey, a 
senate, or statesmen, nor even need the lecturer on morality lift^iip h» 
voice ! It is not the business of the moralist, to amuse himself vrith 
yisiona^ ideas such as these ; it should be his aim to adapt the necessary 
institutions of his country to the dispositions and wants of his generation* 
as it is ; endeavouring so to mould them as to be least injurious and most 
useful to society, 

Mr. Fox commences his examination by an allusion to the strong appeal 
to the senses produced by the pompous paraphernalia of military display, 
and complains greatly of the encouragement which the child, whose lancy 
is deeply absorbed by such objects, receives from all around it,— -from the 
nurse and mother in its infancy, to the poets, historians, and even divines, 
whose vivid descriptions of military glory are perused with avidity in boy- 
hood and in youth. He then proceeds to bring forward in review the (few) 
advantages which his prejudice will allow to the profession of arms, but 
only for the purpose of overwhelming them by a formidable array of evils 
which he represents as arising from it ; all of which we will briefly touch 
upon in turn. 

To save space, we shall merely enumerate the heads of his list of 
advantages to be derived from the military profession, and whifh are, after 
all, but negative ; only affecting the individual as a member of the body, 
or the body itself considered as a piece of curious mechanism ; hut in no 
degree will he allow that the army has ever been of service to the state ; 
at least, as he does not enumerate such a conjecture among his advantages^ 
we may fairly conclude that he does not admit the fact. The advantages 
of the military profession, according to Mr. Fox, are the following : — 

Ist— **That it exhibits to us the most obvious and extensive species of co- 
operation — of human combination — that is brought under our notice.” 

2nd. — << That it shows us the physical education of humanity carried on more 
systematically, and with more evident result, than we can trace anywhere else.” 

A 3rd good is the patience and endurance which a mditary man, especially 
in protracted warfare, is enabled to acquire.” 

4th . — ** I would mention, as a further good, the promptness of apprehension, 
of decision, of action which belongs to the military man, and which distinguishes 
his avocation.” 

5th.— Further we admire, in the records of military adventure, that sudden 
transition, of which there are so many instances on record, from the fury of the 
most hot-blooded conflict, to feelings and actions of mercy and generosity.” 

We give the last paragraph on the favourable side of the nicture 
entire : — 

also admire, in military life, the instances of devotedness, wmcli not 
unfrequently occur. There is something altogether in the profession which gives 
us the sensation of its being less sordid than many other piiisuit.s. It contemplates 
much less than almost all others do — the mere amassing together of wealth. There 
is something which, whether truly or falsely, gives us the impression of a more fine 
and lofty purpose ; and eminently must wc feel this in instances where life is 
sacrificed — sacrificed not merely with a chance, but with something like a distinct 
foreknowledge of the result : where we see men rushing onwards towards the 
breach in which they have every reason to believe that they shall leave their own 
bodies for their comrades to pass over to the more successful attack: or, as 
happened at the commencement of the last war, when a vessel goes down, its entire 
crew refusing quarter, and reiterating their shouts as they descend into the mighty 
tomb prepared for them. These are illustrations of human grandeur, to which it 
becomes us to do reverence.” 

Mr. Fox then proceeds to take a view of the system of education pur- 
sued with regard to children destined for the army. We object strongly to 
this part of the lecture, and protest against it, as being founded entirely 
on false suppositions. After saying, ** I take my notion of the eppro* 
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pria^e education for a military life from what is probably the best authority 
m thi lanKuage, — I mean the ‘ Essays on Professional Education^ of the 
late Mr. Edgeworth.’’ He gives us a detailed* and generally a sensible 
critique on that gentleman’s system. Now we can have no objection to 
his abusing Mr. Edgewoith’s opinions, bat we are not prepared fbr his 
assuming them to be those of the nation at large, and as in continual 
practice with those whose sons are intended for soldiers. We venture to 
assert, that few people will go the same length as Mr. Edgeworth, in the 
fanciful system which he holds up for imitation under those circumstances. 
In many of Mr. Fox’s strictures on this system we heartily concur, and we 
are sure that all mothers will be on our side in strongly reprobating, with 
Mr. Fox himself, the following maxims: — 

Ami what are the influences to be employed on the boy when emancipated from 
the direction of the mother, and from the restraints of the family ? He is, we are 
told, at an early age to be separated from these 

and the love of home, which may he so properly cherished in those who have 
different occupations, is to he kept down with him, because it would only become an 
annoyance. He is to be isolated from those bonds which, if they restrain, have only 
the rcstiaint which arises from kind and affectionate feelings. He is not to have 
strung in him that realization of the deliciousness of home, which is the only basis 
of a rational determination to conflict for the sake of men’s homes, and their pre- 
servation froln invasion and spoliation.*’ 

It is surprising that a parent should have given utterance to these sen- 
timents, and that a ])hilosopher should spoil a good cause by such inju- 
dicious precepts as these, and others which we will not notice. And we 
do not notice them, because we assert again, that Mr. Fox, in combating 
these private opinions, is not combating the utility or morality of the 
military profession, but merely a system of education existing in theory 
alone, and, we venture to say, unconcurred in, save by few. We cannot 
refrain, however, from bolding up the following sentence to the 
notice of the reader. The author still speaks of Mr. Edgeworth's 
system : — 

At a more advanced period he is to have the lesson of aristocracy graven on his 
mind: he is at least to learn that his avocation is that of a gentleman; that it 
connects itself with the order of rank in society, without any regard to the utility 
of that order, but looking at it as an arrangement according to what may be almost 
presumed a diflerence of species.” 

This is a malicious and mischievous remark. Mr. Fox must know that 
Mr. Edgeworth, who (he informs us) was a “ man of large and liberal 
views.” — ** at once a philosopher and a man of the world,” could not have 
inten^|i| the word gentlemmi to be understood in so absurd and vulgar a 
sense, uut in one, perhaps, approaching to the following definition ; — ^via., a 
well-educated and honourable man, upright in principles, and coiuteous in 
manners. The sense which the author of the pamphlet would give to the 
word is conceived in the most furious and jealous spirit of Radicalism. 

We now come to the examination of the regulations of the military 
profession: vfe give the author’s words:— 

I come now to the regulations under which the military profession is exercised, 
and which render it one of buch unmitigated blovery, especially to the inferior 
portion of the army, as is incompatible (for all slavery is incompatible) with any 
true or sound morality. It is to me a most objectionable circumstance, that a 
soldier is devoted to his avocation by an oath. Oaths are objectionable in almost 
eveiy mode of their imposition ; objectionable, even when they only relate to tho 
past, and are employed to certify the truth of its events : yet more objectionable, 
when they relate to the future, and constitute a binding of the will and conduct for 
futurity; and most of all objectionable, when that obligation not only fetters the 
will of the individual, but binds it to the will of another, to which his own is to be 
in perpetual sul^ug^ation. The oath taken by the reermt runs thus: — Ido also 
nudoe oath^that 1 will be &Uhful> and bear true allegiance to his Majesty^ his heirs 
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and stu^essors, and that I will> as in duty bounds honestly and faithfully defend 
his Majesty, his heirs and successors, in person, crown, and dignify, agunst all 
enemies : and will observe and obey all orders of his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, and of the generals and officers set over me: so help nte God.” 

The author then puts a case to prove the absurdity of this oath. He 
supposes a soldier to have been enlisted and sworn to fidelity under King 
James 11. : he supposes this soldier to have lived through the succeeding 
reigns of William III., Anne, and George 1. ; to have renewed the oath 
with each reign, and, lastly, to mount guard at the execution of the com- 
panion of his boyhood, who he supposes has been brought to the block for 
being concerned in the rebellion of 1715 or 1745, having scrupulously 
adhered to his oath of fidelity to James, his hein and succpssors ! 

We do not see the same difficulty which Mr. Fox does, however, in the 
case which is here put When James was deposed by the act of the 
nation he was no longer king, and the soldiery were no longer in his ser- 
vice. The words “ his heirs and successors'^ seem very plainly to indicate 
those sovereigns who succeed to the throne according to the order of suc- 
cession established by law. This technical and trivial difficulty Cif diffi- 
culty it can be called) might be easily got over by a slight change in tlie 
wording of the oath. The necessity of any oath at all is another con- 
sideration, and we are inclined to agree with the author in rejecting it. 
We would, however, substitute for it a contract or agreement of some 
sort. He does no such thing ; he object. s to the ** binding of the will and 
conduct for futurity,** and would, therefore, no doubt, let the soldier have 
the power of declining to mount guard, or to maich, on a wet morning, or 
of knocking down his colonel in a tiff, with perfect impunity. Mr. Fox 
would do well to recollect that a contract lor the due perfoiraance of an 
engagement is a matter of every-day occurrence in civil life (as exemplified 
in apprenticeship, and many other instances), and one without the exist- 
ence of which his own cook might walk off with her quarter*s wages in 
advance, to the great annoyance of*Mrs. Fox, and the manifest disturb- 
ance of his own equanimity. 

We give here another extract 

“ The recruit not only swears to obey royal orders, but those of the generals and 
officers set over him, Methinks, in a tree country, it is scarcely a desirous form «>f 
oath to l»e imposed on the armed portion of that country, that they should submit 
even to loyal orders, without any restriction whatever ou behalf of public right. 
There is no mention whatever of the people in the oath ; they are all passed over 
as if they were no more than the hordes of Russians, in the personality of who^e 
Czar is contemplated all power and inajestv- Rut while tin* nation, the supreme 
authority from which the King himself holds derivative dignity, is eiiiircl^ost sight 
of, a subordinate agency i*> kept in view, aiul he swears to tibiy all olBrs of his 
ji^nerals and officers. It may lie said thit the word Inwfiti is understood noie. How 
.IS the poor ignorant peasant, who is brought up to make the ileposition, to know 
that there is any such irapUcation ? Nay, how do you and I know it ; or in what 
Way coald any man safely act upon any such interpretation ? 1 fear it would not 

save the soldier from being shot, who, being commanded to do an act even that he 
clearly saw was wanton devastation, should refuse to do so because he deemed the 
order to be unlawful.'* 

Mr. Fox is wrong in supposing the word lawful to be merely under- 
stood : true, it is not mentioned in the oath (which perhaps it sliould be), 
but the Articles of War, which are read to the troops every quarter, con- 
tain these words : — “ Any officer or soldier who shall disobey the lawful 
command of his superior officer shall,’’ &c. 

This tremendous engine, therefore, of implicit and blind obedience, 
which onr author represents as “ without any restriction whatever on 
behalf of public right,” is but a phantom, without substance or reality, 
which he has conjured up to rouse the dread and jealousy of his hearers. 
Wb recommend to the notice of the author of “ Milita^ Morality” the 
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following extract from the work of an esteemed writer on military law, as 
tending to confirm what we have just advanced:— 

So f^eneralis the rule, that the orders of a superior shall he imperative on 
the military inferior^ that it will not admit of exception, unless in the case when 
the orders, or, more accurately speaking, the things commanded to be done are 
directly repugnant or contrary to law. in the case only when the orders would 
afford no legal excuse in a court of law for the act committed under them, can the 
inferior question or hesitate to obey the commands he receives from his superior ; 
such, as if he were directed, in a moment of delirium, by his officer, to fire on a 
peaceable and unoffending by-stander, or, if such a thing could be supposable, to 
plunder the property, or commit, or assist in committing, some personal injury on 
a fellow-subject."’ — (Samuel.) 

Mr. Fox next attacks some of the details of the Mutiny Act and 
Articles of War; he says — 

There are no less than nineteen distinct actions specified as subjecting the 
soldier to capital punishment, the court-martial being the means of carrying it into 
effect ; one of which actions is relieving an emuny with money or victuals. That 
is to say, it is death in the army to he of the opinion of the Apostle Paul, that if 
our enemy hungers we should feed him.'’ 

The history of warfare exemplifies the above beautiful precept of St. 
Paul in a thousand “ actions of mercy and generosity,” and in the care and 
good treatment of the sick, wounded, and captives. As Mr. Fox, in the 
early part of his lecture, has admitted this tact among the advantages of 
the profession of arms, he had better, for consistency's sake, have left the 
above passage unsaid.' It were easy, on scriptural grounds, to refute this 
foolish assertion, by reference to our Saviour*s parable of the good Sama- 
ritan, in which we are taught whom to consider as our neighbours. As- 
suming our countrymen to be our neis^hbours^ we think that every one but 
Mr. Fox will allow that, to protect and relieve the enemies of our neigh- 
bour, where such assistance will tend to the betrayal of his cause, which 
he has committed to our defence, would be as contrary to religion and 
the above precept of St. Paul, as it is to all principles of honour and 
fidelity. 

Our author proceeds briefly to touch upon the various penalties enume- 
rated in the Articles of War. We pass lightly over the subject of cor-^ 
poral punishment, which has been so often attacked and defended. It is 
a ixiwerful engine of discipline, though admitted even by its supporters to 
be an evil ; and we are not without hope that an improvement in the 
composition of our service may one day enable us to discontinue it with 
safety to the state. There is another regulation which is justly denounced 
by Mr^ox as a blot on the service: it has given great hold to the enemies 
of the®ay, and must tend powerfully to the depreciation of the pro- 
fession: we allude to articles 41 and 42 of the Articles of War, which 
declare liable to the penalties of disgraceful conduct any soldier who 
maims himself or destroys his sight, with the view of rendering himself 
unfit for the service. We deeply regret that this enactment should have 
been Ibund necessaiy. On the return of the army from Egypt, attempts 
to produce partial blindness, with a view to discharge and pension, pre- 
vailed to a great extent amongst the troops ; and, unfortunately, cases 
have occurred in which madness, discontent, the spirit of malingering, or 
even love, have led to the commission of this act of desperation, but they 
have not, for some time, been of sufficient frequency to call for a special 
clause so calculated to be mischievously interpreted. It has led many 
people to suppose that soldiers are in reality what Mf. Fox represents 
them to be, viz., in a state of ” unmitigated slavery** and ready to adopt 
any desperate measure to make their escape from it. Eyevy one that has 
had an opportunity of judging of the temper of a well-organized regiment, 
knows that a soldier is. as he has reason to be, a particularly cheerful and 
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happy member of society. Exceptions there doubtless are ; but we know 
that there are men of a dissatisfied turn of mind, to whom no condition of 
life, no occupation, or even no degree of comfort could afford content- 
ment. A military subordination is no slavery ; strict as it is, it admits, 
nay, encourages appeals for redress of grievanees,4hrough all the different 
gi-ades of authority to the chief power ; and it is well known that, when 
such appeals occur, they are rigidly inquired into, and impartially disposed 
of. No civil court of justice is so favourable to the prisoner as a court- 
martial ; in no other are the depositions of witnesses taken down in 
writing ; in none are practised the frequent adjournments so excellent in 
the prevention of lassitude and carelessness ; and in no other court is the 
sentence null till confirmed by a superior authority : that authority being, 
in cases of general courts-martial, no other than the king himself. . All 
these delays in the final promulgation of the sentence seem favourable to 
a correct and just decision, and more so than permits the unintermitted 
fatigue of body and mind attendant on a long civil trial, in which evidence 
is taken and summed up, the verdict considered, (all perhaps at great 
length,) and, finally, the sentence passed, in the course of one long day. 

We hilly agree with Mr. Fox, in his opinion of the illiberality of that 
clause in the Mutiny Act precluding negroes purchased to serve in his 
Majesty's forces from the pension granted to other soldiers. But we must 
stop here ; we cannot follow him in his tirade on the necessary immorality 
of those who engage in the military profession. The habitual intem- 
perance of the British soldier is a fault which we can neither deny nor 
defend ; but we are prepared to combat the notion that such a vice is 
inseparAle from his professional position. Drunkenness is the vice of 
the nation ; and before it can be eradicated in the army, progress must be 
made towards a diminution of its prevalence among the whole of the 
lower classes of society. Much might be done for the army by a change 
of th^ system of recruiting, by raising the social position of the soldier, 
and by a more liberal application of rewards, and suitable advancement. 

After thus enumerating, with more or less blame, the different regu- 
lations of the service, Mr. Fox tells us that this “ fearful machinery” is 
directed to the “ shedding of blood, and the scattering desolation over a 
land thus appearing to wish to propagate the idea, that the horrors of a 
state of war are mainly to be attributed to the existence of the army as a 
profession. The reverse of this seems to be the case. It is in order to 
avert these calamities from our native land that we keep up a permanent 
force. To what is our happy ignorance of these horrors, amid the man^ 
threats of invasion held out by the pride and envy of our foes, to be attn- 
buted, if not to the bold and majestie military attitude which our national 
defenders, by sea and land, have enabled us to maintain, ano^ which 
has rendered unavailing the mightiest pi*eparations and the boldest 
attempts ? 

The Hcentiousness of “ all ranks of an army” is a favourite subject 
with our author. The permanent residence of the military is said to be 
of bad effect on villages and small towns. The army has its share of vice 
to answer for; but we are not prepared to allow that the standard of 
morality is much higher in civil life. Whoever looks at the police reports 
will see thousands of instances of the most heartless depravity, which 
prevent our entertaining a very high opinion of the morality of the 
metropolis ; and the evidence lately collected by the Poor Law Com- 
mission does not permit our forming a lofty notion of the purity of our 
Daphnes and Cq)rydons in the country. We allow, however, that any- 
thing which adds to the denseness of population will tend to a relaxation 
of morals : in this sense we will grant, to a certain degree, the evil infiiu- 
enee of a. regiment on a countiy village, being fully persuaded, however^ 
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that tb« eitabliihment of a minufhetory would ptodoee ah itiddiUily 
worn effhot. 

Tha demorali2ing influence of warfare on an army (advanced by Mr. 
Fox) may be true to a certain extent. We do not pretend to deny the 
evils of war : we are assertinir the utility, and are upholding the character 
of the military, as a prqfesmn; and we may safely conclude that influ- 
ence to be of less evil effect on a disciplined body of prqfessed soldiers, 
than on a force such as he afterwards proposes, raised on an emergency 
and in haste, without habits of discipline or subordination. 

We do not clearly understand the following passage. If we do, it 
appears to contradict the author’s previously-expressed opinion of the 
«»-sordid nature of the profession ^ 

The circumstances of those who, without property or adequate income (and 
this is the case with the great majority of the promssion), are yet expected by 
others, and feel it incumbent on themselves, to sustain a certain position in society, 
cannot but be most trying to all moral qualities. Hence arise some of the severest 
temptations to those departures from honesty and honour which are held, and 
^ deservedly, in reprobation. Is it wise to place large bodies of men permanently 
under such temptations 

Having slated “that the leaning of the most intelligent and liberal 
members of the profession too often is towards despotism in civil life 
(a statement which we only notice for the purpose of giving it a flat 
denial, to substantiate which numerous examples are not wanting,) the 
author proceeds at once to exclude its members from either branch of the 
legislature. But it is puerile to assert that a man of sense, wno knows 
the necessity of military subordination to the safety of the state and the 
peace of society, must necessarily wish to extend the principle to the 
organization of civil society. 

Having now touched upon most of the prominent points of the 
pamphlet, we come to the conclusion that Mr. Fox has written himself 
into a dilemma. He does not deny that “ the use of arms may be justi- 
fiable, individually or nationally, for the purpose of self-defence, or even 
for striking a blow on more remote grounds, to preclude the necessity of a 
less advantageous defence and yet, if we turn back, we find that he has 
abolished the military profession! What then does he do? Why, to 
reconcile these conflicting statements, he recommends a conscription, 
“ taken fairly from all classes, and exercising its rigid impartiality over 
the highest and the lowest ranks a conscription requiring of them all 
that they shall be able, when the season arrives, to do their share towards 
the protection which the violence of others may render necessary ; that is, 
a consbHption which is to include among its number ready-made pcenerkls, 
staff, artillery, engineer and regimental officers and non-commissioned 
officers, besides a well-trained ^dy of men, the whole available, at a 
moment’s notice, for the defence of the kingdom, or even “ for styiklng a 
blow to preclude the necessity of a less advantageous defence or, in 
other words, for taking the field in an enemy’s country. And besides the 
absolute want of experience of all ranks, he will have no contract to bind 
his soldiers to a faithful discharge of their national duty, no “ fettering 
* the will of the individual !” Nay, he would reserve for them even (see 
page 29 of the Lecture) the power of declining to engage in a war they 
may deem unjust, as well as the liberty of assisting their country’s foes 
with money and provisions. Does the author think that an armed m6b 
such as this would be anything but a curse and a terro^to those whom it 
is intended to protect ? or rather (which seems the most likely of the 
two)> did he think a|^out it at all ? 

. But even granting (for the sake of argnifient) the pdssibiiif^ ef organis- 
ing an army without officers, without subordination, and with the free 
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liberty of dispenioft when agreeable, it must be etideift to aH, th*t etiA 
a conscription would be, in a commercial country, an intolerable burthen. 

The training of the entire poptdation,” which Mr. Fox recommends, 
could only be at all efiiciently accomplished by the sacrifice to all of much 
valuable time ; and the only apparent alleviatibn of this hardship-*~vizi, 
the serving by proxy, would be the means of once more establishing our 
author’s bugbear,— a body of soldiers by profession. 

Tlie greater part of this Lecture shows what solemn nonseOse people 
can be guilty of, when they attempt to write down any human institution 
upon tJfopian principles of imaginary perfection. The time is not yet 
come for tne abolition of the military profession ; and ere it does arrive, a 
great change must take place, both morally and politically, in the state of 
mankind. At present, it is certain that peace can only be maintained by 
a readiness for war ; which readiness cannot exist unless the art is kept 
alive by study and practice. 


Luivar Tables, by which the true Distance is obtained prom ths^* 
Apparent Altitudes, and the usual tedious preparations 
AVOIDED, previous TO CLEARINO A LuNAK DISTANCE. By Mrs. 
Taylor. 

This is a neat and convenient edition of the tables Which we briefly 
described to our readers, in our Number for January, 18.15. We have, 
therefore, now merely to add that, since we commended the efforts of the 
authoress towards the improvement of nautical astronomy, the Admiralty 
and Trinity House have extendeil their patronage to her productions, and 
that Goverumont has bestowed a handsome pecuniary reward upon her. 

The present edition is neatly printed ; and he who wishes to avoid the 
turmoils of parallax and refraction may congratulate himself on getting 
that aid for half-a-guinea, whicli, if he would have derived from Margett's 
plates, must have cost him exactly ten times that sum. 

We hear that Mrs. Taylor has been appointed an agent for the sale of 
the Admiralty charts, and has opened a house for that purpose, at Nt>. 103, 
Minories, where also^a nautical and mathematical acaaemy is established. 
We hope the talents and industry of this lady may be attended with full 
success. 


A Diary of the Wreck of H.M. Ship Challenger* 

The details of a very remarkable incident in our naval annals, aS de« 
scribed in this modest narrative, are highly interesting and instructive both 
to tho professional and general reader. To the former it offers a noble 
precedent for the undismayed and successful exercise of zeal, skill, courage, 
and discipline under circumstances the most adverse and discouraging — 
to the latter it exhibits in characters not to be doubted or mistaken, the true 
genius and capacity of our naval service. Nor are these the only points of 
interest in this Diary, Tho information it affords of a tract and a people long 
celebrated, yet little known to Europeans— 'Arauco and tho Araucanians of 
Southern Chili— will prove acceptable as far as it goes ; while the fatal ex- 
perience, and consequent observations of ^ the coast and currents on that 
portion of the western shore of South America whk^h proved the scene of the 
Challenger s wreck, will be found practically useful to the navigator. We 
should recommend the circulation of this narrative, or an abridgment, 
through the Bervice4 

Thr Soldier’s Help to Divine TrIith. By the iSlv, G,‘R. Gleig, M,A. 

Since Mr. Gleig^s appointment to the Chaplaiilcy of Chelsea College, he 
has laboured assiduously, and with marked success, in the vocation to wMch 
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he has been called. Conversant with the character and the habits of soldiers, 
he lids endeavoured, in the discharge of his clerical functions, to address 
himself to those peculiarities by which the military order is distinguished; 
and, by a judicious adaptation of the means to the end, has signally suc- 
ceeded in winning the respect and fixing the attention of the veterans, of 
whom he is at once the pastor and the friend. 

The volume now before us comprises a series of appropriate Discourses deli- 
vered by Mr. Gleig, in the Chapel of the Royal Hospital, and dedicated ” To 
the Officers and Soldiers of the British Army, as well such as continue to be 
actively employed, as the not less honoured band who, after devotlng^he best 
years of their lives to their country's service, have returned to the rank of 
private citiaens ; and, above all, the inmates of Chelsea Hospital.'* This 
dedication may well be met by an attentive perusal of the proffered Dis- 
courses, which comprise doctrines as remarkable for their professional fitness 
as for their intrinsic soundness and perspicuity of language. The author 
justly observes in his preface, " 1 have laboured to convince my military 
readers, that to them, more than to all other classes of persons, a deep yet a 
cheerful sense of religion is necessary ; for the soldier s life hangs continu- 
ally by a single hair. In peace he is liable to service in all climates,— in 
war the sword of the enemy is for ever at his throat : what must that mans 
feelings be, if the monitor that is within tell him that from God he is and 
must be an alien ? So also, with reference to the retired veteran, my object 
has been to draw him into a sober and serious consideration of all that God 
has done for him, throughout a life of constant trials, and dangers, and 
difficulties.*' 

We regret that our limits preclude us from extending these notices in 
our present Number. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS* 

The question of our Manchester Correspondent, respecting the successor 
to the command of the Allied Army, in the event of the Duke of Welling- 
ton having fallen at Waterloo, is not easily decided. Had the array been 
composed of British troops onl\, there could have been no question on the 
subject. The Prince of Orange and Lord Hill stood in the next degree, and 
one or the other would, in all probability, ha\c succeeded to the command. 
The point, we fear, must still remain a “ disputed case.”^ 

Fusee" will, we think, see with satisfaction, in omr present Number, that 
his strictures were uncalled for. 

We really cannot satisfy the inquiry of “ Classicus.'^ The signature in 
question is probably a mere capriedo. 

J. M., in reply to ** Britannicus,** is unfortunately too late for this uontli. 

We meant “ Philo- Zisca" to understand that the “ Further Remarks** 
alluded to were approved. With respect to his three queries, we do not at 
present see any reason why the topics enumerated should not be treated in 
the light in which, as we conclude, he proposes to view them. 

** A Young Reader *’ shall be replied to in our next. 

We shall be happy to see more of Lieutenant W.*s Journal, when we shall 
be better able to judge. 

If W6*can manage the signature for G.» we shall do so. 

W. H* H. does not <^actly meet our meaning : he shall hear from us. 

Many communications are postponed for want of room. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Parliament assembles for the despatch of business on the 4th in- 
stant, ^he interests at stake in the forthcoming Session involve the 
stability of the state, and the future welfare of the British people. We 
exhort our comrades of the United Service who have seats in the House, 
to occupy them promptly and persevcringly, as they would seize and 
maintain the post of honour in the discharge of professional duty. 

There is no department of our varied vocation which we more pain- 
fully fulfil than that of necrology. To record, month after month, the 
flight of those spirits whose achievements shed lustre on the combined 
professions, and whose qualities and association bound them to their 
friends by the strongest personal ties, is a dreary and ungrateful office, 
to which we are only reconciled by the power and the practice of doing 
justice to their memories. It is with such feelings that we record, this 
month, the soldier-like career of the late Sir William Inglis, than whom 
no better nor braver man existed. In the memoir which we offer will be 
found ample proofs of this assertion, and the testimony of our individual 
experience will be confirmed by that of many an associate in peril and 
privation who honoured and lament their late single-minded chief. 

T — 

While on the subject of death, we may be pardoned, perhaps, for 
offering a passing tribute to one, suddenly numbered with the dead, 
who, though neither a sailor nor a soldier, possessed qualities to recom- 
mend him to both. Mr. Walker, a Police Magistrate of the metropolis, 
and author of * The Original,’ an admirable little weekly work, something 
in the manner of Addison’s papers in the Spectator, was lately found 
dead in his bed at Brussels. To those who, like ourselves and an 
attached circle of friends, had so recently enjoyed his society, and 
looked forward to his immediate return for a renewal of that enjoyment, 
a party having been actually fixed to meet him, the intelligence has 
proved truly startling and afflicting. As a real philanthropist, guided 
in all his actions by a straightforward principle and a sound under- 
standings the author of ^ The Original,’ and of many practical essays on 
the state and management of the British poor, has established an honour- 
able reputation for himself, both as a magistrate and a writer; while 
the gloom thrown over his intimate associates, and his usual haunts, by 
the unexpected tidings of his loss, affectingly attests the personal esti- 
mation in which society held the late Thomas Walker. 

The CourWmartial held at Glasgow, upon Captain W. J. Clerke, of 
the 77th Regiment, upon charges trumped up against him by Captain 
Baines, of that Regiment, has terminated in the general and honour*^ 
able acquittal of the former officer, after a patient and searching investU 
gation, which reflects credit upon one of the most competent and con- 
scientious Courts that ever sat. The only circumstance in the alleged ^ 
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conduct of Captain Cierke, to wliich this just and intelligent tribunal 
has thought proper to advert with any approach to reprehension, is the 
having thoughtlessly, and without any malicious intention, scribbled 
some doggrel verses, founded on reports perfectly notorious in the 
Regiment, and which dfd not originate with him, — ’Ifbr which indiscre- 
tion the Court very properly admonished the prisoner. It is, however, 
but justice to Captain Clerke to state the circumstances, as shown in 
evidence, under which this heedless act was committed. The lines, in 
which no name was introduced, were written six months before, in the 
presence of a brother olfficer, who, contrary to Capt. Clerke's expressed 
desire, showed them to iwo others ; beyond this they never circulated, 
and in a few hours after their composition were burned, and would 
have remained utterly forgotten, no copy having been taken, had they 
not been raked up from oblivion by a vi|)er, professing to be the bosom 
friend of the party supposed to have been referred to ! Having very 
attentively considered this case, and being in possession of every fact 
and particular connected with it, we are tempted to repeat our just 
sense of the patience, discrimination, and accurate interpretation of the 
evidence and bearings, both military and moral, of these proceedings 
evinced by \he Court ; which has proved the perfect competence of a 
martial tribunal to unravel intrigue and conspiracy however deep-laid, 
to dissipate prejudice however cunningly created and unduly fostered, 
and to award, according to their conscience, the best of their under- 
standing, and the custom of war in like cases.*' 

In commenting upon the conduct of the prosecutor, Captain Raines 
— a party, it appears, not inexperienced in the getting up of charges 
against a brother officer, upon grounds originating in a similar source, 
though of a somewhat graver degree, — as \yeU as respecting his 
worthy coadjutor, Assistant-Surgeon Munro, — ^the Court thus expresses 
itself : — 

Having discharged its duly, as far as respects the prisoner, the Court 
cannot avoid expressing its decided opinion, that the prosecutor was not 
justified in having preferred charges of so seiious a nature against the 
prisoner, being unable to substantiate them by evidence ; and that, with 
regard to the first and fourth charges, his conduct is still more reprehensible, 
as the apology accepted by him on the 12th August ought to have been 
considerea by him as a final settlement of the matters contained in them. 

** It feels also bound to aniraadiert most strongly on the language and 
epithets made use of by him in lus rejoinder, in alluding to the prisoner. 

** The Court cannot close its proceedings without calling the particular 
attention of the General commanding in chief to the conduct of ^ssistant- 
Surgeon Munro, as shown by the evidence brought before it. It is of 
opinion, that the whole of these proceedings have originated in the desire 
or that individual to create a serious quarrel between Captains Raines and 
Gierke, in pursuance of which object, he, in an underhand manner, re- 
ported to Captain Raines, that the story mentioned in the first charge had 
been repeated by Captain Clerke : his conduct in doing so, being the more 
unbecoming, as he must have been aware that the reports, which had been 
for some time in circulation in the regiment to the prejudice of Mrs. Raines, 
had been founded principally, if not entirely, on stories tola by himself, 
(Assistant-Surgeon Munro,) as shown by the evidence of Lieut. Powell and 
Paymaster M'ICenzie. For this reason, and also considering his conduct, 
m teUing Lieut. Powell that Mrs. Raines had made a certain copomunication 
to him, and afterwards denying on oath befiire the Court that such oom- 
^municaUonhadever^been made, added to the baseness of, un^r any cirouxfiK 
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stances, ii^lhrming Lieut Povell of that vluch»if true, faecoold only have 
leamt in his professional eapacity, or in the strictest coofidenee» and was 
equally bound hy every obligation of honor to conceal, has b^ in the 
highest degree disgraceful and dishonourable to him ; the Court feels it its 
imperative duty to direct, that he (Assistant-Suigeon Munro) should be 
placed under qrrest, until the decision of the General commanding in chief 
shall be make known.*’ 

Owing, we conclude, to the Relays or blunders of the Judge Advocate’s 
department. Captain Gierke, though acquitted of the charges pre- 
ferred against him, has been punished, as if guilty, by a close arrest of 
nearly six months, both before and since the promulgation of the sen- 
tence. Mr. Cutlar Ferguson, if we mistake not, has had, in his own 
person^ some experience of imprisonment, albeit profoundly unlearned 
in the' Law Militarv or the Code of Honour ; and we marvel much that 
his right honourable recollections of Maidstone should not have created 
some sympathy towards an unconvicted associate in the pains of durance 
vile. The office of Judge Advocate Genera), at present so incompatibly 
filled, halts miserably in its functions, which demand a combination of 
integrity, intelligence, and practice, seldom found in the mere partizan 
of all work. We may take an early opportunity of resuming this sub- 
ject, of discussing its details, and showing that it is not the chance tool 
of party, however disqualified by ignorance or stigmatized in character, 
who is^competent to advise and decide judicially upon questions vitally 
affecting the interests and the honour of British Officers. 

We now await an expected intimation to the convicted parties, 
Messrs, l^aines and Munro, as to their future destination ; for in the 
77th Regiment they cannot of course remain. Even since the trial the 
former has been endeavouring to scatter fresh firebrands in that once 
distinguished carps, which, we fear, cannot hope to recover its high and 
well-won reputation, while it remains under the command of so unpopu- 
lar and inefficient an officer as Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw. 


Erroneous versions of the sentence of the Couit-martial held on 
Commander Hope of the Racer, on the 30th December last, having 
appeared, we are enabled to give the following correct copy of that 
document. We also avail ourselves of this opportunity of stating that 
Captain Hope, in his defence, took occasion to correct a mis-statement 
which had appeared in the papers, attributing the ship’s being got off 
to the assistance of a party of Indians, and to a high tide ; the fact being, 
as Captain Hope stated, that this result was solely owing to tliat portion 
of the officers and ship’s company that was with him at the time. The 
boats of the Indians were very useful, but not themselves. 

** The Court is of opinion, that the cause of the said sbop so running 
aground, was that the shoal appears to have been unknown to the pilot, and 
the chart of that part of the coast with which the Racer was supplied being 
on an extremely small scale, aud totally destitute of soundings^ was there- 
fore t^early useless ; but the Court is of opinion that this being the case» the 
anchorage which the Racer was seeking ought to have been approache4 
with more caution. 

It appears to the Court that the lead had been kept going fbr five boars 
previous to the ship's striking the ground, but that from inadvertence that 
precaution was omitted fot a short time immediately preceding the oeeur- 
renee ; and the Court doth thexefDre adjudge the said commander, Jamee 
Qope, te be adffioniebed. ’ 
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We are happy in being enabled to rectify, by the insertion of the 
follohring document, a misconception respecting the conduct of a meri- 
torious officer, who lately fell at the head of his corps in India : — 

BcUary, East Indies, May 17tb, 1835. 

Sir, — ^Having seen a paragraph in one of the Irish papers, reflecting 
upon the conduct of the late Lieut.-Col. Mill of the 55 th Foot, who was 
killed at the head of his regiment, whilst storming a stockade in the Coorg 
territory, I shall be obliged by your giving insertion in your valuable Jour- 
nal to the accompanying extract of a letter from the Right Honourable the 
(General Commander-in-Chief. 

I am, &c. 

An Officer of the 55th Regiment. 

To the Editor of the United Service Journal, London. 

Extract of a letter from General Lord Hill, G. C. B. to the address of 
Lord W. C. Bentinck, late Commander-in-Chief in India ; 

Dated, Horse Guards, 22ud October, 1834. 

“ The King deeply laments the loss of Lieutenant Colonel Mill of the 
55th Regiment, who devoted himself most gallantly, hut uselessly, to rescue 
the detachment to winch he belonged, from defeat ; but he is gratiQed to 
learn, that the conduct of the officers and men of the 55th Regiment, under 
circumstances of no ordinary difficulty, was highly praiseworthy. 

(Signed) “Hill.’* 

True Extract, 

(Signed) R. B. Fbaron, 

Acting Military Secretary, East Intlies. 


An association has been recently established at Gibraltar, bearing 
the title of “ Tlie Gibraltar Scientific Society,^' of which Dr. Burrovv, 
D.D.,F.R.S., is President, with a competent Council. Tlie objects of 
this institution are similar to those of the parent and its affiliated so- 
cieties at home, and, if pursued with judgment and spirit, as there is 
every reason to expect, may prove of much collateral as well as local 
utility. The establishment of this Society has already had the effect of 
inducing Captain Shirreff, ll.N., to refit his observatory, and resume 
his astronomical observations, which he had discontinued. The results 
will be communicated to the Gibraltar Society, and ultimately, we hope, 
by the latter to the Astronomical Society of London. We hope men 
of science in other departments may he similarly induced to shed their 
lights on die Rock. 


We have latterly abstained from allusion to the contest in the nortli 
of Spain, because it presented no marked feature of novelty — and there 
has been nothing in the condition or movements of the British Aux- 
iliaries” to call for notice, or to justify the loud note of promise sounded 
at their departure from our own shores. To speak war, and to jmke it, 
are in truth very different operations ; and we suspect our predictions 
at the outset of this expedition, are not very wide of fulfilment. The 
opinions of parties opposed in political bias concur on one point — namely, 
the extreme improbability of the Christinos succeeding without a direct 
intervention, which, we conceive, will hardly be resorted to in the exist- 
ing state of Europe. 

Our present purpose, however, is to make some allusion to a subject 
which must call for the execrations of all but those who, for their own 
ambitious ends, abet and protect the fiends by whom such acts are per- 
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petrated — we allude to the cold-blooded butchery of the chivalrous 
Colonel O’Donnell, and more than one hundred Carlists, prisoners of 
war at Barcelona. And this massacre was suffered, nav virtually aided, 
by the local authorities, and actually executed by the National Guards^ 
notwithstanding the offer of the Captain of the* Rodney (Captain Hyde 
Parker) to land a force of British marines for the protection of the unhappy 
prisoners, and the ])eace of the city. No — the pabulum of Liberal- 
ism*' is blood — its object rapine ; and well were the atrocious exhor- 
tations of the fallen Mina carried into effect by the cowardly minions he 
had trained to assassination, but had shrunk from leading to do battle 
with the oj)en foe. Such are the exalted champions of — Liberty” — 
such arc tlie patriots of whom British subjects are the hired Auxi- 
liaries." 


The following documents appear to us so creditable to all parties, 
and so encouraging to tlie Service, that we take the first opportunity of 
giving tlieni iiibortion : — 

Admiralty, 7tli September, 1835. 

Sir,— I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of th© Admiralty 
to transmit to )ou lierewilh a copy of a letter from Mr. Vail to Lord Pal- 
merston, and I am to express then* Lordships’ approbation of } our conduct, 
and the satisfaction with which they have received this tcsitimonial of the 
manner in which your services in this matter have been appreciated by the 
American Government. 

I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 

Commander Trotter, (Signed) John Barrow. 

1 7, Orchard Stiect. 

49, York Terrace, 3rd September, 1835. 

Upon the receipt of the two notes which the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount Palmerston, &c. did the imderbigned, &c. the honour of address- 
ing to-l)im on 13th June and 6th July of last year, the undersigned hastened 
to communicate to his Government the information they contained respect- 
ing the apprehension by his Majesty's ship Curlew, on the coast of Africa, 
of se\eral individuals formerly oi* the Spanish schooner Panda, on suspicion 
of having been concerned in an act of pirac} against an American vessel. 
That infonnatioii having been laid before the Pressideiit, together with the 
report of the trial which led to the conviction of tho individuals referred to 
by the Circuit Court of the United States sitting at Boston, the President 
has perceived with a lively satisfaction the motives by which Captain Henry 
Dundas Trotter, of his Majesty’s service, then in command of the Curlew, 
v\ as led to clfecl the seizure of the Panda and the gallantry and persevering 
zeal which characterised his agency and peisonal exertions in the pursuit 
and ultimate capture of the pirates. Impelled by a high sense of appro- 
bation of the conduct of that otticer, and in justice to him individually, as 
well as to the service to which he belongs, the President has caused the 
undersigned to bo instructed to express to his Majesty's Government the 
satisfaction he lias derived from the gallant and praiseworthy services ren- 
dered by Captain Trotter on the occasion alluded to, and from the mani- 
festation afforded by his conduct of the readiness of the otiicers of his 
Majesty’s Naval Service to lend to general commerce on the high seas that 
protection in which the United States have so deep an interest, in common 
with all other maritime nations. In performing this pleasing duty, the 
undersigned, in further compliance with his instructions, has the honour to 
request that Lord Palmerston will have the goodness to communicate the 
sentiments thus expressed, on behalf of the President, to the Lords Com- 
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missioncrs of the Admiralty, and that they may likewise be made known to 
Captaih Trotter himself. 

The undersijriied prays Lord Palmerston to accept the renewed assur- 
ances, &c. 

The Rifjht lion. (Sipn^ied) A. Vml. 

Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

Admiralty, 16th September, 1835. 

Sir,— My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty liavinj? had under 
their consideration your exertions while in command of the Curlew in the 
capture of the piratical schooner Panda and her crew, and the perseverance 
displa)ed by }()U in circumstances of extreme ditliculty, and iinohinp: >ou 
in great personal responsibility, for which, and the prole<‘,tion thereby 
afforded to Amerh’iui commerce, j ou have rccei\cd through his Majesty’s 
Secretary of Slate fin* Foreign Affairs the thanks of the President df the 
United Slates, are pleased, as a mark of the soiuse which my Lords entertain 
of your conduct, to promote you to the rank of Captain in the Royal Navy. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

To Cfwnmander H. D. Trotter. (Signed) C. Wood. 


fn 1806 or 1807 Thomas Nutter, of Sleaford, enlisted as a pn\ate in the 
3rd Dragoon*Guaids, and served with that distinguished regiment through 
its arduous duties on the Continent, till he attained the rank of Troop Ser- 
geant-Major. A few months since he retired into the (piiet of private life, 
and took up his residence at New Sneulon, adjoining the town of Notting- 
ham. His good conduct ou all occasions gained him the respect and esleeiu 
of every rank with whom he served, and he has recently rccei\ed a splendid 
chased silver cup, weighing 36 ounces, a gift from the oiri(‘ers of the regi- 
ment, to mark their sense of his meritorious behaviour. It hears the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

“ Presented by the officers of the 3id Dragoon Guards to Troop Sergeant- 
Major Thomas Nutter, as a mark of their esteem and good wishes on his 
leaving the regiment, after a period of twenty-eight years’ service. 

“ TALAVEllA, nsAGUA, VIITORIA, 

ALBUERA, SALAMANCA TOULOUSE.” 

The cup was accompanied by the subjoined letter of presentation from 
Captain Artliur : — 

“ Athlone Barracks, October 24th, 1835. 

To Sergeant-Major Nutter, laic 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

“ I regret that so long a time should have elapsed since your leaving the 
regiment and your receiving the small token of remembrance of your ser- 
vices and good conduct, during a period of twenty-eight years which you 
sei*ved in the 3rd Dragoon Guards, that the Officers who served wjitli >ou, 
and myself as your late Captain, feel much pleasure and gratificuiiou in 
now presenting you with. It was purchased tor you immediately on your 
retirement from the service, and it is my fault that you have not received it 
before. I expected to have an opportunity of sending it by hand, hut am 
obliged to trust to a public convevance. 1 hope it will reach you safe. It 
is a silver cup, with the names of those actions you have been in engraven 
’ on it. I dare say you will fill it to the brim, and drink to the bottom— *To 
the health of the service and the 3rd Dragoon Guards !* A corps which, I 
am sure* will never omit to mark, as they have done in your case, the sense 
they entertain of the good and valiant services of an able and faithful 
soldier. 

“ Thomas Arthur, 3rd Dragoon Guards.” 

The veteran remarked that ** it should be treasured in his family ; but if 
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at tho close of life there was no one to whom he could intrust its preserva- 
tion, he should bequeath it to the regiment in which he liad served so long, 
and had been thus honourably remembered.*’ 


The following Course of Examination, required to be passed by 
Midshipmen, witli the accompanying observations by Professor Inman, 
his been furvvarilcd for general informalion to all whom it might 
concern : — 

Each Midshipman is examined in the use of the sextant and azimuth 
compass, as follows, in ubedionce to strict orders from the Board of Admi- 
ralty, by letter of I7tli .July, 1829. 

No. 1. The sextant is put into his hands, and he is required, after exa- 
minalion, to show that it is fit for use, with reference to the two mam adjust- 
ments of the perpendicular position of the two glasses. 

Remarks, — In No. 1, scarcely any fail much, as it is a thing to be learned 
on shore in a few minutes. 

No. 2. He is then required, by measuring the sun*s diameter on and off 
the arc, to ascertain the index error, or correction ; reading off, of course, 
his measurements. • 

In No. 2, unless the Midshipman has done it at sea often, or been obliged 
to do it hhiiself often on shore, he is sure more or loss to fail ; and, as far as 
1 recollect, ovc^' one that has been turned back, either has failed in it alto- 
gether, or done it veiy ill — excepting a few good observers, who have failed 
in calculation. 

No. .3. He is required to bring down the image of the sun, so as to touch 
with its lower limb the upper limb of the sun's image reflected from quick- 
.silver : and then to rc'ud olfe 

In No. 3, e^ery one that has been accustomed to take altitudes with the 
sextant finds no difficulty ; but those who have not, either cannot perform 
it, or do it after great labour, and very ill ; most of those, if not all, that have 
been turned back, have made bad w ork'of it : and some, after labouring at 
least ten minutes, have given it up in despair. 

No. 4. lie is reipiired to lake the distance of the sun from the moon, 
should tho moon be within distance, and visible ; if not, between the suu and 
a chimney pot : reading off. 

In No. 4, when the moon is at baud, very few can make the observation 
as it ought to be made at sea ; and very many, after an unsuccessful effort of 
ten minutes, fail altogether. With the chimney pot it is more easy ; yet in 
this, most of those turned back have failed more or less. 

No. 5. He is required to observe with an azimuth compass the hearing of 
some object at hand : reading off. 

Ill Nq. j there is seldom any great failure here. 

All that have been turned back have failed, more or less, in most, if not 
all, the trial observations, excepting Nos. 1 and 5. 

If the observations are gone through in a manner that a willing learner 
might teLwh himself to accomplish, even on shore, in less than a month, it is 
deemed enough. But when there is decided «m perfection in all or most of 
the observations, and it is clear that the person neither has made any of 
them at sea, nor could make them at sea, (after a short time even,) if called 
on, he has been rejected. 


(Signed) 


J. Inman, Professor, 
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WARR4NTS REGULATING THE FULL AND HALF PAY QF 
PAYMASr^RS 


WniiAM R. Whereas we hive deemed it expedient to improve the advantacjes 
ot Piym isters of Re^viments, ind of Reci mtin^ Distncfs — Onr will and pit isuie 
IS that the pay of the said oificers shill bi lesptttivtly is tollow'i, viz — Twelve 
shillings and sixpence a div on hrst appointment to this comm ss on Iifteen 
shillmi^s A day ilier the completion of five ^cars* service on lull piy in that rank 
Iwenty shillings a da} alter the completion ot twenty } cits’ siivice on full piy m 
that rank, or iftei the completion of twenty five } ears’ service on full pay as conimis 
sionul ofhccib, not less than fifteen }c irs oi which shall have b tii is Ri^imcntil 
or Distiict Pi\ mister. Iwcnt} two shiUitij^s and sixpence i diy aftci the conph- 
tion of twent} five years’ vcivicc on full pa) in th it i ink, or after the cimpkti ii of 
thirt) leirs servi c on full piy as commiss oi td othetrs, not Uss than fifteen }t irs’ 
of which shall hive been as Ri^imental or District Pi) mast r 
Provided iieverlhcless that all Pa)mastus aheul) ip^ointid, wh> m ly now be m 
receipt of hnjhtr piy than»twtlve slnl mgs and sixpci cc a di) sh ill not though of 
less than five years* seivict in thit rank, be Kdntcd to the s i d rate m c mstqumcc 
of the new regulations of this wan mt Anl piondcd also that mr Stcictn) at 
War *.11111 be satisfied with the m inner in which anyPi\mastti who shall be 
itcommended to i s for any higher rate of p y th in that of twelve shil inj^s and six- 
pence a day his performed his duties Criven at our Court it Biighti ii, this -Uli 
da) ui Dec 5 1&35, in the s xth }f ai ot < ur Tiii;u 

By his Majesty’s comm ind, lIowicK 

Wii I TJCil B. When is we have detmt d it expe lie nt to re\ ise and iltei so much 
ofoui wirrint dited 22 iid Jnl};, IS 30, as regulates tin hill i i\ of Pivraastirs if 
Rc^nmenfs nd of Ricruitmg Ihstricfs*— Our will ind pic isurt thciefon 19 thit 
the 27th 2Sth. and 29th n giilations of the w iiiant ibove rehirtd tc shill It 
here!}} cancelled, and that thv following Rules an I RcgulatioiiSHh ill be hciicth ith 
established Pa> masters, cm first ippciutmcnt, being in v iii ibl) ifBccis idhciiu 
iuU or h lit I a) ot the Aini}, ue, meases if fiituie retirement from the situitioii 
of Pasmisti r, to be allowed balt*.| ly iceor ling to the tollowing Rules — 

If of less than five } tars’ actu d seiviee as Pa}mastei, the half-pay ot their funner 
commissions 

It ( f more than five je us’ and less than te n yi ais’ actual service ns P ijra ister, 
SIX shillings I d i), or the half pav of then former commissions 

If ot moie thin ten }i us , ind less than httcen ^ears actual serv ce as Pd}’*- 
master, sc en shillings and wvpenet i d ly 

If of more than fifteen ytar>, and less than twenty }eai s’ actual stiiicc as Pa}- 
xnaster ten shilhn,^s a d ly 

Ifofmoiethan taeuty years’ actual sen ice as Pai master, twelve bhilliojs and 
sixpence a da\ 

Previous seivicc of ten Mars’ duration or upward**, on full pay in other rinks 
a comnn^sioritd oftictr, after the Pi\ mister shill have completed fifteen years’ 
letudl service as si^ch, to reckon as tqaii ilent to five yeais senicc as Pay m istei. 
Provided ilw lys th it our Secret iry at War shall be satisfied with tic mmiiitr m 
which the Paymaste r to be recommended to i s f ir such h ilf p ly sh tU h ive peiiormt d 
his duties. An officei on lalfpiy who iiny have served less th n fi\e yt rs is 
Pay mister, will be eligible for re employment on lull piy, eithei in tint sitiution or 
in his former rank , md it rcstiicd to fill j ly is Piy master, his pmiois snvico 
will be allowed to rtekon 4n pfheer whi miv hive seivtd iroic than fin yeais 
and less than twenty years as Paymaster, md slull be icceiving the ball-piyof 
that commission. VIZ , six shillings, scvtii shillings md sixpence, or ten sliiDings i 
diy, will be h ible to be recalled to full pay in th it a^ pomtmtnt if his ht ihh shall 
be foimd suflicitntly good to^cnible him to resume its duties, and in ease he shall 
decline the appoiiitinint, he ^hall lie liable to revert to the half piy of the commis- 
sion which he held before he was appointed Paymaster. Given at our Court at 
Brighton, this 24th day of Dec , IS 35, m the sixth a ear of our rtign 

By his Majesty’s command, IIowicx. 



STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON IsT FEB , 1836. 

i^Where two places are mentioned, the last-named U that at which the Pepdts of the Regii» 

are staiionecl*! 


1 st Idfe Guards— Regent's Park, 
fid do —Hyde Park. 

Royal Ilorve Guards— Windsor. 

U.t J'triigoon Guards — Birmingham* 
fid do.— Dublin. 

3d do —Longford. 

4th do. — Brighton. 

5th do.— Editiburgh. 

6th do.— Vork, 

7th do — Dublin. 

1st l>rAgoo«s— Newbridge. 

Sd do. — Leeds. 

3d do — L’oi k 
4th <lo —Bombay. 

6th do. Ipswich. 

7th Hussais- Nottingham.^ 

8th do — HounMow. 
ytli Lanceiii— (’oventry. 

10th Hussars— Glasgow, 
lith Light f)ra.;niiit8 — Bengal. 

Ifith Lnricer**— Dorchester. 
l.Uh liicht Dragoons — Madras. 

14th do" — Longford. 

13th Hussats — Cahir. 

16th L.ini ers— Bengal. 

17th do. — lilHnclie»«ter. 

Gieiiixdiei (Liards ^Ut hatt.] — Dabliti. 

Do. I2d battaliouj— The Tower. 

Do. [.hi bcittdlioiij — Knightsbrldge. 
Coldstream Gnuidsflst butt.] — Wellington B, 
))o. I fid battalion] '^Brishton and Windsor, 
'^t. Fusil. Guards [1st butt,] — Porrinaii B. 

Do ifid battalion l—^t. Gedrge'a B* 

1st Foot [1st butt ]— Tetnplemore. 

J)o. [fid battalion]— Knniskillen* 
fid do. -Humbay ; Chatham. 

3d «b) — bcugiil } Chatham. 

4th do — New South Wales; Chatham. 

ISth do— Malta , Jhner. 

6th do.— Bombay * Chatham. 

7th do —Malta, Gosport. 

8th do — .Jamaica; Buttcvant. 

fith do — Maui Ulus, ord. to Bengal ; Chatham. 

loth do — Ionian Isles ; Brecon. 

llth do — Ionian Isles j Waterford, 

Ifith do.— Dublin. 

13th do — Bengal; Chatham. 

14 III do.— Cork, for West Indies ; Dublin. 
15th do.— Canada ; Armagh. 

16ih do.— lltMigal; Chatham. 
l7thdo — N.S.Wnlvs; Chatham. 
iHth do. — Birr. 

19th do. — West Indies ; Stockport. 

20th do. — Bombay ; Cluilham. 

filst do.— Van Diemen’s Laud ) Chatham. 

fifiildo. — Jamaica ; Hull. 

fi3d do. — MUndiester. 

2 1th do.— Canada ; Cork. 

25th do — W. Indies, ord. home ; Cork. 

26th do — Bengal ; Ohntham. 
fi7th do. — Cape ot G. Hope; Ncnagh. 

SStb do.— N S. Wales; Chatham. 
fiOth do. — Maiiritnib; Tralee. 

30th do.— Bermmla ; Limerick. 

3Jstdo. — Bengal; Chatham. 

32d do.— Canuda ; Plymouth. 

33d do — Newiy. 

3 Ith do.— America; Carlisle. 

3.>th do.— Fermoy. 

36th do.— W. Indies; Plymouth. 

37ih do —Jamaica; Plymouth. 

38th do*— Bengal ; Chatham. 


39th Foot>**Madras*, Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay ; Chatham* 

4 lat do.— Madras; Chatham. 

42d do.— Ionian isles; Fort George* 

4!kl do.— America ; ClonmH. 

44tli do*— Bengal ; Chatham* 

45th do.— Afadras; Chatham. 

46th do.— Belfast. 

47th do. — Gibraltar ; Castlebar, 

48th do. — NVeedon. 

49th do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

5oth do.— New Mouth Wales ; Chatham, 

51 St do.— Dublin. 

52d do.— Athlone. 

53d do.— Malta; Youghall. 

54th do.— adras ; Chatham . 

55th do. — Aladras; Chatham, 

56th do. — Jamaica ; Sunderland. 

57th do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

58tli do.— Ceylon, Plymouth. 

59th do.— Gibraltar , Portsmouth* 

60th do, (1st batt.]— Malta; Newcastle. 

Do ffid batt.]— Gibraltar t Clare Castle, 

6Ut do. -^Ceylon; Gosport. • 

6fid do.— Madras ; (/hstbgin. 

63d do — Af adras ; Chal ham . 

64th do.— Jamaica ; Stirling. 

65th do —W. Indies; Chatham. 

66lhdo. — Canada; Plymouth. 

67th do.— W, Indies; Fermoy. 

68th do.— Gibraltar; Portsmouth. 

69th do,— W. Indies ; .Sheerness. 

70th do.— Giliraltar ; Portsmouth* 

7l»t do,— Kdinburgh. 

7fid do. — Cape of Good Hope; 7.,ondondeiTy* 
7^ do.— Ionian Isles ; Naas. 

T4thdo.— West Indies; Omagh. 

75fh do.— Cape of Good Hope; Weiford, 

76th do — W. Indies ; Paisley* 

77th do.— Liverpool. 

78th do.— Ceylun ; Galway. 

79th do.— Canada ; Aberdeen. 

80th do.— CliHtham, ord. tor N. S, Wales. 

81st do.— Kilkenny. 

8fid do.— Alullingar. 

83d do — Anierlea ; Boyle, 

84th do.— Jamaica; Fermoy* 

85th do.— Cork, 

86th do.— W. Indies; Cashel. 
b7ih do.— Alautltius; Chatham. 

H8th do. — Ionian Isles ; KitiSale. 

89th do.— West Indies ; Drogheda, 

90th do.— Ceylon ; Cork, 

9lbt do.— St. Helena ; Newbridge. 

9fid do.— Gibraltar, ord. for Malta j I’erlh. 
9dd do.- Dublin. 

94tb do. — Limerick. 

9Ath do — ^'Pcmplemore. 

96th do. — Glasgow. 

97th do.— Ceylon, nrd. home ; Portsmouth. 
98ih do.— C.ofG.H.; Devoupoit; Ord. Home. 
99th do. — Alanritius; Gosport. 

Rifle Brig. [IstbaU.l— America : Jersey. 

Do. (fid battalion]— looian Isles ; Guernsey, 
Royal Stuff Corps— Hy the. 

Ist West iTJdla Regiment— Trinidad, &c. 

Sid do.— New Providence and Honduras. 
Cevlou Rifle Regiment— Ceylon. 

Cape Afoiiiitc'd Riflemen — Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Colonial Corps— Sierra Leone. 
Royal Newld. Veteiaii Comp. — Newtd. 

Royal Alalta FancibUe— Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U.S* Journali we request that,if borrowed, 
its source may be aekaowledged*} 
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Actflpon, S6, Capt Lord EJm ird Riisbell, South 
America 

.®lni bur V 6, Cipt \ f L Vidil, ( oistof 
Afiic 1 

Ahiciu, fct % Iiou f Vlct, Muhtiiiuuui 
AlbuiySt V luut ( 1 liill A\ool\iich 
Al^ciine 10 Lu ut s 1 lioiu I ist Indu 
Audinmacktf.S, Lipl II J) (.ludb, ( H i ist 
Indies 

Asti.ei b, Capt T cluill h ilmouth 
Kaiham )0, Cipt V Iw ( iiiiji MuiiUrt im lu 
B isilisk b kettli I u ut <i (j M ic low ild \ua i 
Beiiou b sill > Com It (opdinl Miditu 
ht igli , 10 ( im II 1 it/roj So itli \ni xu i 
Bl hull 11 4J, ( ipt C B Stiim^ Wtsl Indies 
Btimuli, vacht, C apt Sup Sn T I Uti, Kt 
( B K ( II Bi imud i 
Blondt l(> C ipl 1 M is in ^B s > tli inn n i 
Blit inniH.l-O Ajlui Su I h is lUi iius (, ( B , 
C. apt 1 II illi iins, Bui Isiiiouth 
Bntomtiit,lO, jUlut W II (ium.Coistot ifiii i 
Bu// 1(1 10, |!(1( lit --»■ ( (list oi \iiu i 

C ilcduni i, lS0,i ui \dnuiilSu rosiislton' \ 
Bl K( B,( tpt (tBMiiIiiC B,M( ut i 
Cani(li(ju, 10 I « ut J Bndli) < ( isi-ntSpim 
^ Cuiopiis ^4 / vpt Iliin J P(u> ( B Mthtii 
. Cibtoi Jb (. ipl Kt lion 1 irdJ H i\ paiticn 

111 b( iMir 

C«>lou J J i ut T (i M Kin/it no ship M illi 
Ch million, Coin H 1 iir K II Indiiii 
Chiu\l)(iis 3 I Kill S Atiicu C iisilot Vlrit i 
Clnthim \ uht ( ipt sup Sir 1 V iFOidon, 
fv C B C li itlnm 

Chihkis lb ( um Ifdi It K(ppil Moiiitd 
( leopitra J>,i ipt lion Lu>|S Vnuiici 
(111) ib ( uin W Hull 111 n, Mcditiii iii sn 

C 01 Latin ( b Liiut \S I Ki t», 's imuu i 

Cockbuiii 1 Licul C llollnoA, Kui„stuii, 

I ikc Ont ino I 

( olnnibint. 18 Com 1 Hindi ism Miditer 
C omus, IS, C om ^V 1* lluniltm, W Imli(«* 
Connihd st N 2 Lk it J M WdUgh Midi 
ten mem 

Cmc Cipt 1 ( RubS ] iitii*ulii SI i\j ( 
Ciui/oi, lb ( <im \\ \ Willi In Iks 
C nili u, 10, I Kilt 1 N loitl C isl ot \fiu I 
Dc(,st 1 4 Coin \\ Kiinbu \^ Indus 
lb light 10 LkiU T Ml in (0 ,C lutliim 
Dublin lO.Reii Adin Su(» 1 II immd But 
K C B Cipt (t \\ \S dies ( B ^ Ahkiki 
J dinlmi„h /4 C ipt T It Duns Mi liter 
] adsmiun oO ( ipt bu 's Roll its, Ivt t B 
Miditiiiiini m 

T spoil 10, i lent ( M Kill V f* ilmonth 
Ixielhnt, /b ( ipt I Vldsljn^^s 1 orlsmouth 
I? Ill Kos^iiioud, sell J 11 ut U Kosi,Coisl ol 
Atiici 

riir>, 10, siir V Coni W II licit, M oohvich 
haioiinti, IH Com tt R Muiidj/Miditciiam m 
l'uefl\ st \ Iiiut 1 Bildotk, Sluolvvidi 
Blimir, st V Iicul I M Potbni\,\\ IihIks. 
Boreb(er,3, 1 lent (i (» Mull ( uastot Miica. 
Forte, 44, C apt M O IMI West Indus 
Gannet. 16, ( om I B Moxmi 11, Mist Indu :• 
Oiitfou 3 luut T L Viillij coast utAliici 
llaipv, 10, 1 lent Hon G R A f leincnts,lU>m. 
llirritr IS. ('om M H H Canw,fi Amt net 
Histings, 74, Real Adminl Sir M H (»»,fe, 
G C II Cipt II SliilTm r, 1 isliuii 
Hermes, st v Liiiit M S Blount, Mool^vich 
Iloiiut b lunt 1 R Co|hlan, 'south \iuik i. 
Hoive 120, \k( Adni Hon C 1 h heroin,, 

( Ipt A 1 Ihcc, bhoeiness 
Hyacinth 18 Com h P Blnkvood h Indies 
Ja,seiir 16 ('om T llaekttt, Mediterraiu an 
JupiUi dS ( ipt lion 1 W Gny I Indies. 
Lat-k, 4, BUr v Lieut E Barnett, M Indies 
Larne, 18. Com M . S. bmitli, Meat Indies. 


ItOi-treblO Iieut Bosauqm t, Plymouth 
I\iiv 3 luiit H \ Huatlev Co isi ot Allies 
Ma^uiiuiK 24,1 Ipt (» M M lohii MiUlmi), 
Litlioti 

M it.nilucnt, 4 I ii ut I P i^i t, T im m i 
Miiihii 74, ( ipt ^ll M i Muuti,^u, ( B, 
KC 11 , Ml dill 11 ini III 

Msstill b,siu \ I Kut I (ii*i\ts,Medxturiueiii. 
Midi i bt N tom II 1 Viislin,MediUr 
M( Iville, /4, ( ipt P I Doughs 1 oitsmoiitli. 
Metioi.ot \ luut (f W ''inith VV Indies 
Nautilus 10, 1 Kill \V C 1 K)k( , 1 islon. 

Nimiod 20, ( ini 1 liwi W Indus 
Ncilhsfn c ipi O \ lliic(iuit,s \m lu i 
Dristi'' ih ( om 11 I Coiliiii,,tun Mtditei 
1 111 Coin II Nui'*! ] uiK il u M\ut 
Pill III, l(,(nn B I ipii ii 1 , ( I 1 st oi Vliu i 
PImiuv 1 \ ( om NV II Hindu ui I sboii 
1 (11 ) 1 1 ut f (i Bulniin \\ lulu 

Pil IMi i ( om \ Hiotiknu M lulus 
lllO st V I I ut I Dllfll), p UtU lIllSllMd 
Ihni mil Nuht, I Ipt s ip ( B 11 Hiss C B 
Plyini dll 

P ill in I I* ( ipt 1 ) Pi((. M ditui Illi in 
Poihmoulh 111 \drn 'Up 1 1 M iitl mil, 
K ( B 1 11 ut M M llw uiu Poitsmtidli 
Pi si I nl i 2 \ki Vdm Su (»i»i ( uUlmn 
(» ( B ( 11 1 Us Sott, N Anil 111 in lud 
W ItidiiMiliuii 

Puiu Ui^ lit, > It it ( qt G I linn ( B, 
Diptl id 

PvluUs IS ( om M f Cisll ,( oi tof Vliiti 
Q 111 4 1 It ut P Bissi 11 1 isb 1 
Hii hois 18 (im Su 1 J lUini, Bt Wist 
It 111 ^ 

Kicti H (dll 1 llopt Pints < ith 
K mil \\ S ( ijit I Binnitt M I Indus 
K li 10 ( nil M (2uiu 1 ist 1 idu s 
Bind 10 I Kilt I Putin, S Ai Kill i 
H ittlisniki.JS, ( ipt M Hobson,! Indus 
K i\( ti sui \ } 1 11 ut G A B Itoi 1 i 1 1 \lri( i 
RiMii ( 78, ( »it W 1 Uiott,C B K C 11 
M dll 1 1 in 111 

Huiv^dm U ( I m \\ T 1 ijnljfi I isbon 
R 1 lu MJ C ijt Jhdi Fnkii M« litu 
h III ib luut 1 II 11 (jrUss( (( » lotAflKl. 
Hoi is I oin M P umw List Indus 
Kom .1 (on (his 1 ikn South \iiinei 
Hoc il VI li li 104 Vtlm Sr M IIiu,ool, 
(» ( B iwf H L ipt (, I P ill oil Plyin 
Ko^iK, 1 ^ N i ht ( ipt Ht Ilini 1 out \, 
I il/t I III nil , (, ( II PoitsiiK ulli 
Hot ilN\ 11 .11 J iiht ( Ipt hup SiC BulKn, 
( B KC U.Pimbioki 
R It I list 10, luut ( A B III m, Ph mouth 
Hus ill, 74 ( ipt Su W 11 Dillm, KC II, 
I ish m 

Sipphue, J8 Cipf R I Hoivh\ Mulittirm 
Su ut n, lO 1 n ut J P 1 1 H udv J ibbou 
S lUllitt , 18, ( om Jl Sm irt, K 'Ament i 
i\ i„* , i», 1 u ut R I om^ Libboii. 

S( oq nil, ID, 1 luit N Holnlhiiii 1 dminith 
S(< ut, 15 ( om H C 1 u,.it slucim ss 
^ \lh 16, (om J J t irptnlei, \Vi st Indict 
Sc iPowi 1,4 1 nut J Hut lu J isbon 
Viptui, lb, ( om L Nip in, Wist Indu B 
Skipiuk, 5, Luut s II [ sBlier, acting. West 
III lu s 

Suik(,Ib, Com K L Wnnn.W Indies 
Spin mliavkk, lb,C om ( Ptuson, s \nibnei 
Spttdy,8, luut ) DoUp,hs Poitsmouih 
Sj nil i, ( 1 lent I 0 Reiily ) ( h ith im 
S| ithu st \ b, Iifut V Ktntudc M Indus 
snrling sur -v J leut H Ktlhtt S Ameneu 
Sulphui sill \ C'lpt ] M Bttdu} s Amenta 
T ilbot, 28 C ipt t M Peunill,s Amtnti 
lartarus st v J itnt H lames 1 ilmouth 
Itrror, 10, Com L. Belchei, C hatham. 
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Thalia, 46. Rear-Admiral P. Campbell, (J.H. ; 
Capt. H. W'auchope, Capo of Good Hupe 
and Coast of Africa. 

Thunder, sur.v. Com. U. Owen, West Indies. 
Thunderer, «4, Capt. W. F. \Vij,e, C.». Mediter. 
Tiibune, 24, Capt. J. Tomkinson, Mediter. 
Trinctilo, 16, Com. U. J. Puget, acting. Coast of 
Afiicn. 

Tweed, 20, Com. T. Maitland. TJsImn. 

Tyne, 2K, Capt. Vise Ingestrie, ('. B., Mediter. 
Veiiion.50, t\ipt. .1. M'Keilii*. Medit. 

VesUl, 26, Capt. W. Jones, f^lu'crnc^s. 

Victor, 16, Com. R. Cro/.ier, Kast Indies. 

Viper, 6, Lieut. L. A. Rohiubou, Lisbon. 


Volage. 28, Capt. P. Riebatds, Mediter. 
Wanderer, 16, Com. T. Dilke, part, service. 
Wasp, 16, Com. J. S. Foreman, We.st Indies. 
Woter Witcb, 10. Lieut. J. Adams (6), Coast 
of Africa. 

William and I^ary. yacht, ('apt. Sir S. Warren, 
C.M. K.C.II. Woolwich. 

WinehoBter, 53, Rear-Admiral tlie Hon. Sir T. 
B. ('apel, K.C.B , Oaplain' E. Sparshott, 
K. IL. East Indies, 

Wolf, i8, Com. E. Stanley. F.ast Indies. 

Zebra, 16, Com. R.C M.Crea, Kast Indies, 

PAID OUT OF commission. 

Swallow Paeket, Plymouth. 


sloops of WAtt COMMISSIONED AS PACKETS. 


Alert, Tiieut C. IT. Norringtou. 
Biiseis, i.ieut. .lohn Uowney. 
Eclipse, Lieut. W. Foil ester, 
(roldfmeh. liieut. Edw. Collier 
Lapwing, Lieut. G B. Forster, 
Linnet, I.ieut. W, Downey. 

L>ia, Lieut. . las. St. John. 
Mutine. I.ieut Rirhard Pawle. 
Night ingale, Lieut G Forteacuo. 
Cposbum, Lisut. Robt. Peter. 
Pandora, Lieut. W. P. ('luke. 


Pigeon, Lieut. ,1 Harvey. 

Plo\er, I.ieut. Willuim Luce. 

Rnnger, Lieut. J. 11. Turner. 

Reindeer, Lieut. 11. P. Dickon. 

Ren lid, LiPttt. (ii'o. Diinslord. 

Seagull, lAeiit J.Paisuns. 

Sheldrake, Lieut. A. U. L. Passinghain. 
Skyl.iik, Lieut. C. P. Ladd. 

Spey, Lieut. Rob. B. .lames. 

Star, Lieut . 

T}ruiu, Lieut. Ed. Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS, 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

• To BE Captains. 
William Hilly ar. 

H. J. ('iKlllOgtOll. 

To B£ CuMMANDKB, 

J. M. Bate. 

To BE Lievtanan'is. 

F, P, I'goiton. 
FMw'iiid (’odd. 

O. H. Dyke. 

F. A. Elhs. 

Ilippcftley. 

To BA fiuilOhON. 
John RobertHOii. 

To BE PuHSEKS. 

1), (k (’’oils. 

T. Dobbin. 

T. Hookey . 

• (’/. H. Ohiner. 

John Monelcy, 

H. S. Stokes. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain. 

P. J. Douglas Melville. 

Commander. 

E. BeLher .Terror. 

G. A. Elliot Melville. 

Lieutknan-is. 

R. Tuman Cove. 

J. Douglas. Sp<-edy, 

C. H.Norringtoii, to com. Aleil. 

G. Vincent Coast Guard. 

S. Shairp Do. 

T. N, Moore Do. 


S. Wylde Coast Guard. 

M. F. O’Connell Do. 

G. Butler Do. 

C. Blackmore Do. 

E. Omniuney ..Clio. * 

W. 11. Mends Vernon. 

Hon. G. K. A. (Uemeiits to com. Harpy. 

G. A. Seymour Prebident. 

J . A. Legard Caledonia. 

J. Russell Jabuur. 

J. ('hristuiu Tyne. 


W.H Miilyneux 

Melville. 

T. R. Sulhvan 

Do. 

n. Srhoiiibcrg 

. Do. 

R. Hams ,.... 

. Do. 

Master. 

J. M’Donald 

Melville, 

SUBOEONb. 

T. Duiilup 

.Childers, 

B S.iniiunt. 

. Jaseur. 

C. H. Fuller 

.Cove. 


Assistant.Suroeons. 

James Larduei Britannia. 

Charles Piiaula (jove. 

G. Doak Melville. 

Pursers. 

Wakeman (acting) Vylage. 

K. Tluirue Crui/er. 

E. O’Moiey Mehille. 

('HA PLAIN. 

Rev. A. Fielding Melville. 

ROYAL Marines. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Pirst'Lient. James Thompson to bo Captaio. 
Second Lieut. C. J. Pegiis to be First-Lwut, 
Mr. H. Tirapsonto be Second* Uout 
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[feb. 


ARMY. 


WAR OFFICE. D«. 39. 

4th liight Drafi^ons — (''ovnet W. Porwc, to 
Ik* Lieut. l>y parch, vice Maude, retired; W. 
Dry^dalti, (Jent. to be b) purcli. ^ice 

PcMs<e. 

6th DiaK<x>ns, — Cornet U. K. A, Cochr.'xne to 
he I.ieut. by puroh. \ice V.iiidcleiir, letired ; 
A. F. Tonjpaoa, Gent, to be Coi net, Ly pure h. 
Yico Cochrane. 

9th Foot.— Lieut. 11. Heron to be C*apt. by 
purrh. \ice Hrownrig^f. ler. ; Kiis E. E. F. 
llarim.iu to be Lieut. b\ purrh. vice Heron ; 
H a Mm nan, Gent, tu be Eiis. h\ puich. \ice 
Hartmiii. 

31st Foot.— Ens. W, Miute to bo Liont. with- 
out pnrcli. vu'o O' I ami j, pium. in the oitU 
Foot} En*.. W. .1. (ircuoiy. liom h. p. of lilh 
Foot, to be Ens. \ire M luh*. 

36lh Foot. — Seij.-Maior N lUnes to be Adjt. 
with the iiink of Kiis ^ ire ( 'l.iik., iler. 

39ti» Fool. — Ens II, A. Slrarhaii to be Lieut, 
without pinch, lire Stewart, der; Ein,. A. R. 
Mnisiiall, from h.p. li?lh lle:*t. to l)e Ens. Mce 
Sti'icliun. 

53ril Foot.-aEiiSj I). R. .Tone!* to be Lieut, by 

inch. \u‘e Delnie, lef ; W. R. Goie, Gent, to 

tf Ens. by purrh. Mce .tones. 

59th Foot— En*«. E. JL ^apir^ to be Unit, 
by purcb. Mce DaMdsoii, let.; I’iin II \V. Goi- 
don. fiom the 8th Re,it. to be 1 ns. \ ice Napier. 

Citb Foot — Lieut. .M. J. Western to he ('apt. 
by pm eh Tire Foii)e.s, ret j Ens T. Kiikwood 
to be Lieut, by puicli. Mce Westein ; J. I), 
Sn]>tli, (ieiit. to be Ens. by puieii. \ice Kitk- 

tiytli Foot.— Capt. J. Eltjee, from b.p. Unatt. 
to be Paymastei, vice W, Hlair, ri*t, u\ on li p. 

7it»t Foot. — Lieut. W, 3. Mjers to be Gap^ 
by puich. vice Wood, let. ; Ens N. M. Stick to 
to be Lieut, bj purcb Tice Myers; Ens. .uid 
Adjt. 3.11 G. Uubi'itson to buT e r.ink of Lieut.; 
A. T. IltiniiUon, (ient. to be Ens. bj pm eh. vice 
btack. 

72nd Foot.— Lieut, C. W. M. Payne to bo 
('apt by piireii. vice ('i.nen, ret ; Ens. lion. 
G. Stuart lobe laeut by purrh \icePiyiie; 
Gent. G.idel II. S. S. Jluriiry, from the R'oy.il 
Mil. Coll, to be Ens. b> purrh. vire .Stu,ut. 

yCtli Foot. — Lieut W. Kiflman to tie Capt, 
without purrh. sire Hill, der ; Ens. M. B. 
Campbell to be Lieut. \ice Kidman; (ieiit. 
Cadet K. W. Seovell, Irora the Royal Mil. Col. 
to be Ens. vice Cnmpbeii. 

2ail West India Resinient, — ,T. Miller, Gent, 
to be Ens. by piirch. vire Canxcron, ret. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Dec. 28. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. — Sieond ('apt. G, 
Phillpotts to be (tapt. sice Hulnie, yilaeed on 
the Retired LKt; Fust Lieut. G. (;. Lewis to 
bo Second (Japt. \ire Phillpotts; Heroml Lieut. 
R. G. llnmiltun to be First Lieut. \ico I.ewis; 
Second Lieuts., with teiiipuiary rank, to be 
Second 'Lieots., with permanent rank: J. Ca- 
meron ; 3. P. Hawkins ; J. II. Freeth. 

Dee. 30. Royal Regt. of Artil.— Gent, ('adet 
C. DickNon to be Second I/ieut. vice Fnlfurd, 
prom. ; Gent. C'adet IL P. Parker to be ditto, 
vice Newcomen, prom.; Gent. Cadet Hon, C, 
IL Spencer to lie ditto, vice living, prom.; 
(iont. Cadet H. J. Thomas to be ditto, vice 
Airey, prom.; Gent. Cadet G. Graydun to be 
lUtto, vice Hornby, prom, , Qent. Cadet A. Old- 
field to bo ditto, vice Browne, prom.*, Gent. 
Cadet H, P. Christie to lie ditto, vice Bingham, 
prom. ^ 


Ist Somersetshire Regt. of Militia.— M. IL 
Norman, Gent, to he Ens, 

Taunton Corps of Veomaury Cavalry.— G. 
Elers, Gent, to be Cornet. 


W\R.OFFICR, Jan. 8. 

3rd Regiment of Light Drugoiins. — Comet C. 
W. 11. Stew aril to 1 h» Lieut, by purch. vice 
Manby, who let. 

L>th Regiment of Ught Dragoons.— Lieut.- 
Gener il Sn R. T. Wil-oii, Kill, to la* ('okmel, 
vice Lieut,- (xttiirrnl Sir ('. (xrant, K.C B. dee. 

17th R(‘giment of Light Dragoons— R, Hey 
fluid, (ietit, to be Comet, by puich, vice Iajwt, 
app to 4th L’ght Dragoim*!. 

Isl Foot. — Lieut. R Pilkiiigton, from h.p. of 
11th Rrgt. to be Lieut vice Thurston, w hose 
app has nut t.ikon )>l.ice. 

5th Foot — Sing. D. Iioiidt*rson, M 1>. from 
the Itth Regt. to be Surg. vice r.ea, «lec. 

I4tb Fool. -Assist. Snig 11. Dowse, from the 
88th Kegr to be Surg. vice Henderson, app. to 
tiiefiih Regt. 

57ih Foot.— IL Hunt, Gent, to be Eiis. by 
piirch. V ice French, who ret, 

61st Foot,- Ricvet Major K Charleton to be 
Major, without pmch \ ice Wolfe, dec. ; (’apt, 
P. I'asoiu from h p. Gnatt. to be Capt. vico 
Ch.irlet»n. 

6'>tli FooL — Lieut -General J. Vincent to he 
Colonel, vico Lieut -Geii. Sir 3. llaniiltou, ILirt. 
dec. 

82nd Foot.— Lieut, C. T. Thurston, fioni h p 
of 3(>th Kegl to bo LitMit. viee Taverner, dec 

2ad West India Regiment. — R. X“tlnll, M D. 
to Ixj Aiisist.-Siirg vice Reed, app. to the .Staif, 

Bn vet —Lieut .-('oL Sir H, Pethune, em- 
ploved in Pertria, to have the local lauk of 
Major-Gcnei.'il in Asha. 

Capt J. Michael, of the Hon. the East India 
Conipaiiv’s .Service, to be Major in the E.ii»t 
Indies only. 

The under mentioned Cadets of the lion, 
the East India Com puny S Service, to have tho 
tempiirarv rank ot Ensign during the peiiod of 
their being placed uiidei the command of Col. 
Paslcv. ot the Royal Engineers, at Cbatbara, 
for field iobtriictions iii the ait of Sapping and 
Mining;— iieut. ('adet C. 11. Young; Gent. 
Cailet P. M. Francis. 


McmoTandiim.— His Majesty has been gra- 
eiously pleased to permit the 39lh Regiment of 
Foot to res'ime on its colours and appointments, 
the motto PriniiiB in ludis,” iii^boiisideration 
of it’s having been the first of the King's Regi- 
ments wliK'U served in India, it having em- 
barked in the year 1754, and retfivncd to Ire- 
land in the year 1758. 

His Majesty has aKo been pleased to permit 
the Regiment to lesiime tho word “Plassey,** 
in commemoration of the gallantry displayed 
by the Regiment at the battle of Plnssey, on tlio 
5th of F^ruaiy. 1757, when serving with the 
Engli.sh troops under C'olouel,aficrwards Lord, 
Clive. 

His Majesty has likewise been ple.sve<l to 
peiniit the 39tK Regiment to bear the Castle 
and Key, in addition to the word '* Gibraltar,’* 
which, with the 12tli, o6th<and58tli Regiments, 
it has alieady been permitted to bear on its 
colours and appointments, in commemoration of 
tho gallantry displayed liy those Kegiroi'ots in 
the memorable defence ot Gibraltar, lu 1782. 
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OFFICE OF OKPNANCE,Jan,4. 

Enyal ‘R(‘f;inieni of Artillery*— Flist Lieut. 
P. Thorndike to be Second Ciipt. vice Moles* 
vrortii, ret. onh.p. ; Second Lieut. U. M. Muudy 
to Ih* Fiibt Lieut. \iee Thorndike. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.— Gent. Cadet F, 
E. Chapman to be Second Lieut., viitti tem- 
porary rank; Gent. Cadet T. Feimick to be 
fiilto : Gent. CadetT. Webi>, to be ditto ; Second 
Lieut. H. W. Lugaidto be Fast Lieut, vice E. 
Duiufoid, dec. 


Oiunlle Troop of Yeomuwiy Cavaliy — T. D. 
\V. Uassell, <»ent. to be Lieut vice It. V. Smith, 
les ; .1. W. Smith, Gent, to be Cornel, vice 
ilusseil, pioiu. 


WAR OFFICE, Jaw. 15. 

2nd Foot. — T. W. E. HoldswoiUi, Cent, to be 
Ens. by uiirch, view Heed, app. to the 6th. 

6th. — Ens. W. Reud. from the 2ud, to be Eus. 
view E.mies, wlio letires. 

8tli. -J. G. Tice, Gent, to be Assist. -Sur^?. 
VK'p Dulmaye, app. to the 88th. 

Htli Foot — l.ieut. J. Mollis, from the li p. of 
the 48lh to be Ltoul. vice Orinsby, prom. 

39tii Foot. '-Lieut. A. llerbcit irom the 54th, 
to be Lieut. \ice Iltirvey, ivho evch. 

4.'itli Fool. — Las. J. W illock from the. 20th, 
to lie LicMit. ]>y porch, vice Dal^jety, who ret. ; 
Gent C'adet John Otw.iy CulVetrom the U.M.C. 
to be Eus. by purch vice It.vrter. w ho ret. 

4‘Hli Fool.— Assist.-Soiij. J. Uoheitson from 
the 8th, lobe Assist Surg vice Grant, dee. 

54th Foot. — Liout. J.IIaivey fiiiin the 3‘.Hh, 
to be Lieut, vue Itenbeit, who e\ch. *, St.iff* 
Assist Sui^. E. Muckier to be Assist.-.Saiir. 
vice Thompson, dec 

5oth Foot.-i“Capt. W. L. (howther fiom the 
h.]i. of the 6th Dra^. Guards, to be Capt. vice 
.1. Hutclieon, v’lio excli. rec, the ililf. 

64lh Foot. —Lieut. A. Clendiiiniii}; fiom the 
li.p of ilie66tli, to be Lieut, vice Lucas, app. to 
the 73th. , 

75lli Foot.— Lieut. W. Lucas from the 61th, 
to be Lieut, vice F. A. Gouldeii, who ret. mion 
h p. of tlie t)fiili. 

88ih Foot. — Assist Surij. G. I)olma;;c from 
the 8tli, to be Assist.' Surg. vice Dowse, piom. 
in the 14t)i. 

92nd Foot — Lieut. T. Crmsby to be Cnpt. by 
puich. vice Mautarlauo, wlio let.; EU'. D. S, 
vVemjss to bo Lieut, by put cli. vice Crmsby; 
A. P. Miller, Gent, to be Ena. by pureli, view 
Weiny^s 

Unattached. — Lieut. A. OimNby from the 
X4th, to be I'apt. without pun h. 

Hospital Siaff. -1). Atlleck, Gent, to be As- 


8i8t.'5iaTijr. to the Forces, vice Mocklcr, app. to 
the 51th, , , • 

Memorandum,— The followinff ai>pointmeiils 
in the 45th, as stited in the Gaz^^tto of the Uth 
nit., have not taken place; — Eus. Lewis to be 
Lieut, by purch. vice Dalgety. who ret.; Gent. 
Cadet J.* O. Caffe, from the K.M.C. to be Eus. 
by purch. vice Lewis. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. Jnn. 11. 

Royal Rej{t. of Artillery. — First LIcut. F. 
Holcombe to lie Second t/Upt. vici* Ja^o, ict. on 
h.p. ; Second Licnt. C.L. Filzgciald lobe First 
Lieut, vice liulcuiube. 


Queen’s Own Regt. of Tower Hamlet** Mili- 
li'U — 1. S. Doyle, Estp to be Li«Ut.-Culonel,viuw 
ll.iwker, dec.* 

The King’s Rcgt. of Cheshire Yeomanry C.u 
v.iliy — ('.ipt. LomI De Tabley to be Lieat.-t'oL 
V ICC W. Egortoii, prom. 

WAR OFFICE, Jan. 22. 

2n(l Rcgt. of Diags. — Cornet R, Foot from 
h.p. of the 6th Drag. Giuids.to be Comet with- 
out puich.; C. Craven, Geut. to be Cornet by 
piiirii vice Foot, who let. 

7lh Regt. of Light Dings,— Lie^t. A. A. Cot- 
ton to be Capt. by ]>uri‘li. vice Towers, who ret. ; 
Cornet A R. Saiville to be Lieut, by purcii. vice 
Cottou; H. J. IViey, Gent, to be Cornet by p. 
M 'e Saville. 

7tb Foot. —Eus. W. Nixon from the 33id, to 
be Lieut, by purdi vice Loicl Autiiui, who ret. 

8th Fool.— C. Holdei, (»ent. to be En-,. by p. 
vice Gonloti. app. to the 59th. 

31sl Foot.— 1). M'llveeu, Geut.to bo Ens. by 
piuch. vice (tiegoiy, who let. 

33id Fool. — 1 .. ^\ iuuiugtoQ, (tent to be Ens« 
by piircli. vhe Nixou, piuin. in the 7th. 

%:ird Foot.— H. PiUeau, Gent, to be Assist.* 
Snrg. vice Uu''Scll, app to th<* 7did 

73id Foot. Assist. -Slug. J. J. RnsncU from 
the 63id, to be Assist. Siirg. vice C. M. Voweil, 
who ret. ujjon h p. 

80ih Foot.— Lieut 11. A. Jackson to be Capl. 
without puich. V ice Denshire, dec. ; ICiis. INI. 1). 
Tavlor to be I.iciil viie Jack sun ; Eu.s.G. Coii- 
iioliy from llie h.p. of the 104th, to l>e Kns. vice 
Taylor; S. T. Christie, Gent, to be Lns. by p. 
vice Amueaux, wiio let. 


OFFICE OP ORDNANCE. Jan. 20. 

Riding House Establishment in the Royal 
Regt. of .Ariillery.— Serjt. Major A, M'Fhersoii 
Ui lie Lieut, vice Gibbous, plucod on the Re- 
tired List. 


IRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 6, at Demerara, the Lady of Lieut C. J. 
Coote, 69th regt. of a sou. 

Dec. 5, at Gibraltar, the Lady of Cnpt. R. 
Thomson. U.E. of a daughter. 

At Quebec, the Lady of Lieut. Malheson, 
/9(h regt. of H daughter. 

At Summer Hill, near Limerie,k, the Ladv of 
Major-General Sfr.1nraos Donglus, coramaiufiiig 
the SoutloWest District, of a son. 

Dec. 31, at Stoke, near Devonport, Ihw Lady 
of John Grant, Esq , Fuiscr of II.M.S. Harrier, 
ol a sou. 


Jan. 2, at Newbliss, county Monaghan, (he 
T,adv of Capt. T. Stopford, li.p. uualt.ielied, late 
82 uti regt, of a daiigiiter. 

Jan 4, at Riookland Park, Hants, the Lady 
of Lieiit.-Coi. D’.Meaia, of a son. 

At Upper Aiieveuig, m-.ir the Hay. eJouth 
W.)les, the Lady of Lieut. 11. 1>. Williams, 54th 
legt. of a son 

At Cuik, the l<ady of L eut. Wm. Laniliert, 
R.N.ofason. 

At BaUycomin.the Lady of Lieut. R J. H.in- 
ley, 84th regt. of a son. 

Jail, 8, at Alfred Place, Biomplon, the Lady 
of Lieut. W. 8. H.tll, h.p. Royal Irish, of a son. 
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At Leith, the Lady of Lieut Broker, R.A. of 
a datijfhter. 

At Shutteobrooke Park, the Lady of Col. Sir 
H. Wataou, C.B., K.T.S. of a sou. 

MAURIAGI5S. 

In Jamaica, Lieut Mamadnke ^f. Dillon, 
25th regt. to Auo, daughter of the Hun. Wm. 
OxIpv. ' 

Jdii.4, at P‘*mbrokf, Capt Mitchell, R.M. to 
t'oustanco, only daughter of the late Major 
BuUeu, 2ud Dragoon Guards, and nicrelo Tapt. 
Sir Oliailes Bulien, C B.. K.U.ll. uommandiiig 
the RovhI Suxeieign Vticht. 

At ifachestnii, Suffolk, Capt. the lion. II. J. 
Rons, II N. brother to the Eail of Stradbroke, 
to Sophia, daughter of tho late J. Ramsay C'uth- 
beit, Esq of (>ro3\eiior Sipi.iie 

Ueut. M'Nevin, R.N. Chief Gfllcer Coast 
Guard, to Eliza, secouil daughter of .foliii 
M'Mahon Bluckh.ill, of Kill.ud, county Claie, 
Esq. 

At Newry, laeut. B. Chailes Bi>rdes, 77th 
regt to Amie. only daughter ofThonuB Waring, 
Esq. of Newiy. 

.laii. 16, Lieut. J. A. Drought, 63th regt to 
Caroline Susanu.ih, daughter of llie late laciit.* 
Col. .1. White, 80lh regt. 

At Stirling, d^eut -Col. Hamilton Toimaut, 
E I.C.’b service, to Helen, daugliter of the 1 itc 
Lieut -General Giali.im. 

Jan. IS, in Dublin, Major Vrcdeiirk Berkeley 
St John. 52nd regt , *,ecoml ''<«i of tioneial the 
Hon. KreduiiekSi. John and the Hon. .Vi.ibella 
Craven, to fleinietta Lonioa Marv.thiid d<uigli- 
ter of the late Uev. .lohii Jephson, Prebendary 
of Mullabraek.iu tho diocese of Armagh. 

DIUTIIS. 

July 31, on puasago to Europe, Capt. Watson, 
57th legt. 

Aug. 16. attiazoepooic, Lieut J. H. Isaac.Sidr 
Foot. 

Of fever, on passage to Ceylon, betuuen Mus- 
eat and Bombay, after having travelled o\et land 
to Bu'osuia, Lieut. Elias Durutord, B E. eldest 
son of Col. Diuutoid, U E. 

Sept. 26. ill France, Lieut. -General Mnekav, 
E.I.C.’s Beivice. 

Oct 9, at the Island of AseeuMou, 'fhoinas 
Mitehell. Emp Sitigeun 11. N. 

Oct. 21, at Antigua, Ensign aud Adjutant 
l^laike, H6th Foot. 

Oct. 29, at Trinidad, Quaiturinaster Brice, 
19th Uegt. 

Nov. 16, ('apt. E. Parke, h.p. Roval Maiines. 

Nov. 17, Lleut.-tJol. Judgson, late II.A. 

Nov IH, t'apt. P.iiker, h p. Royal Aitillery. 

Nov,2U, Capt. Clyiic, h.p. 1st Foijt. 

At M.ideir.i, Lieut. Geo. tiuidun, 2nd or North 
Biitish Diaga. 

At Templeinore, Major Willington.h p.midtt. 

Dec. 1. lit Goveruiueut House, Piince Ed> 
ward’s Island, his Exeelleney Sir Aretas Wm, 
Young, Licut-GoveraoroftU.it Island. 

Dec. 6, on passage fiom London to Edin- 
buigh, Capt.J. Black, R N., tJ.B., and K.M.T. 
The naval career of Capt. Black comuiuuced in 
1793, in which year he was in the l.eviathuii, at 
the siege and occupaliou of Toulon. In tlic 
following vear he was in tho same ship with 
Lord II ugh Seymour, in the memoi .able battle 
of the 1st of June with Bail Howe, and in 1795 
he was again in Lord Hugh Sevmour’s flag, 
ship, the Suns Pareil, in Lord Dridport’s action. 
He wag made a Lieutenant in 1799. In 1805 he 
was second lieutenant of the Mars, in the glo- 
riuus battle of Trafalgar, and early in tho 
action became First Lieutenant on the death of 
Captain Duff of that ship. In this notion ho 
was wounded. In 1906 he was First Lieutenant 


of the Mtdrs when that ship singly gave ehase 
to fbur large French frigates, one of which, the 
Khin, of 44 guns, wag captured in the face of 
her three eonsoits. In September of the Name 
year he was First Jdeiitenaiitof the Mars, form- 
ing part of a squadi on under Sir Samuel IlcNtd, 
which chased and engaged a squadnin of French 
fiigate*!, four'of which weio captured, La Mi 
nerve, L’Armide, liidefatfgable, and (Boire, the 
tvyo latter taken by tlie Mars. In 1807 l»e was 
Kiist Lieutenant of the Mars at the lionibnrd- 
ment of Cnpenliagen, and eominuiidcd one of 
the captiiied D.iinhh line of- battle ships on her 
passage to England $ aud. in a dieadful gale of 
wind near A ai mouth, displayed great skill as 
an ofHeei and seniiiuu, in saving the ship and 
lives of 800 souls oii bo.ird, by cutting away the 
masts, a measuie if delayed live minutes longer, 
the ship and all on Ixiaid mn^t have peiished. 
In September, 1810, be was made Commander. 
lnApnl,18i3, when commanding the Weazej, 
he oh.vscd a eonvoy of enemy's vusbcls, pro- 
tected by fouiteen huge gun bouts, they having 
taken shelter under a battery at Botcayline, on 
the coast of Dalmatia, euvered by a strong force 
nf musketry (Ui the neighbuimtig liuighis. In 
thus bituation iie engaged them nicebsautly fur 
twelve houis, and siu-ceeded hi bin king six of 
the gun-boats, and bniinng twenty sail of the 
convoy. In this gallant affair, for which he 
was made Post (^iptaiii, thi‘ Weazel biifTeiefi a 
heavy toss iu kilted audwoiiiidMl; amongst tlie 
latter, Captain B. was shot flnutigh hii» light 
hand, lii July of the same year tlie Saiacen 
ami Weazel captnri'd the iblatid of Me//o, u<‘ar 
Hagiisa. 

The island of Zaia was also taken by the 
present Earl of Cadoguu and (Uplaiu Black, 
who, when serving in tlie batieiy, w'as seveieiy 
wounded by a spmit shot, which caused him to 
fall act OSS .1 gun below him, fiom tho ellccts of 
which he never reeoveied. 

At the close of the war ('aptain Black was 
nominated a ('ompaiiiou of the Bath, and His 
lriipeii|^l Majccity the Eniperur of Austii t, in 
retiiin for his gallant seivicea in the Adiiatie, 
created him a Knight ol Mnii.i There*4a. 

The 1 emote causes of Capt liii Black’s deatli 
weie the niteiiial iiijurie.s he rcceivetl at the 
capture of /•u.i; ami for which, until very le- 
eeiilly, he ip'vei sought any tompousation, when 
Ins M.ijestyv^as graciously pleased to giant 
him a pension of 2301. a year. 

Dec. 18, Lieut. P. Nugent, h p. nnatl iched. 

Dee 23, at Luughrea. Major Wolfe, 6lst Regt. 

At tilasgow’, M.ijor Hill, 96th Regt. 

Dee. 24, at Cheit»>ubain, Limit. General Dyce, 
E,1 eVs Bcrviee. 

Dec. J4, lost at sea dining a severe gale of 
wind, which laid the vessel on her licani ends, 
Licnt. J. Uinuey, coimuatidmg His Majesty’s 
packet' sloop 8tar. 

At Edinburgh, Colonel Alexanauv Msir, Do- 
putv -Governor of Fort George. 

Dec. 23, at Caernarvon, Col. M'Gregor, for 
meily of the 88ih Regt. 

Jan 1, at Escot Lodge, Devonshire, Ideut,- 
Col. Sir John Kcunaway, Bait. E 1 C.’s ser- 
vice, in the 7Slh year of his age. Having eu- 
fcreil e.'uly into the service of tho lion. East 
India Company, tho subject of this notice r«- 
ccived his cuniinission as Captain in 1790 and 
served in the Bengal division of tho giaiid army, 
commanded by Sir Evre Cootu, in the Cainattc, 
during the invasiou of Hyder All, until the battle 
and siege of Cnddalore, against the French, 
under Uie celebrated (ienoral Bussy. Agi'ueral 
peace soon after taking place, Ca^jt. Ken noway 
returned to Bengal, was appointi'd, In 1786, 
aide de-camp to Marquis Cornwalllsi and scut 
by his lairdsliip, in 1788, as Envoy to the (fourt 
of Hyderabad, to dciuaud from the NUam a 
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c(>s<(iou of th(* marittmo province oi fTuntoor, 
Mhwh lontrarv to lieit}(liail formam vears 
n m uu« fl in lii9 H i^hnesa s ]}o%st bsiun, and Capt 
Kctinu^av w is m tins tinliastv etninpiith bm 
4 i sslul He soon *11101 1 onclndc il with the Ni 
f irn X tu ity of ilU itu e against 1 ipport Suit ni» 
lor wliuli scrsici his Majtstv pit ixtd to 
iiPiU him i biTonit the iitli 1 ( l)init\, LT'H* 
ind th( Couil o( Diicrfois ol tho J I'tt ludta 
< onipinv toi.k out In^ pHti ut it the publu ix 
Idwt In h ^vnti ippoiut d bv Mniquib 

\ OIMMI UllS t OMUIISMOIUI t } idjUsl llKOlliilt 

with ijf nts t i till Ni/ini md th Miliiiltis i 
pieliiiiiii nv lud di Unitiv** tu its ol ju « with 
tin r mini smoihis d lippio '"nil ill bv whieh 
the litlir riimi <t b i lull 1 is d miimoiu iiid 
fljfrci d to tin p i\ nu ill ol 3 >08 000/ tu th thit e 
ill d Powi s Uiihc t\p(. stsolth wu aid 
t J di lisf i up two 1 1 Ills sous IS host i„ si r 11 i 
tiiM }u.iUiniin I ot Ihi In its Ills h illh 
h niMi; sulVii 1 by his i iiuui in liidn sn 
lohu K iti#w u i liiM I to 1 11^1 Hid 111 l#U, 
w IS jn inntid ti b Mijir md sui iqu iillv 
luut. Ctlo clbsl ts t mil s M ijtsij sstiMc 
111 III ill I lit list Indii (.onipin^ in 1 )b, 
unlii the suiciim if tht iJoud oi(i minis 
si nils 1)1 tin Minis of In In r ml i d p ii 
lull ijci 1 n oi lOOi pir uinnm is i n w ud 
li r 1 ssiiMi 

111 L) iblin li 111 W lohiistoii, h p )lstRt^t 

\t ( oitc, t ipl U I it/^i laid H Lillies h p 
/7th Ri 

Mu J n u ll IS nt Ti nt C oloiul Ruli iid 
(* ll III I ( li J h s 111 ll U ni 1 to l i i 
1 iitolh n iisidsiu t s els in tin 24th S>ih 
1st III I 7 dh ll ts with l’ i hi^h stiudt 
lihiiUMlt ml ils n» i„t ti tlu s ivut No 
(lilt St I in I hipplsbln 1 'Mi tiutciin 

10 ludiii^ ollit 1 tuil ui I 1 U tl III n Hid 
whiu h lit SI I ioi 11 uisl'iiit t i>, >t wh It V IS due 
tu liiiustlt IS h id 1 1 Ills ( thci IS, ( HI 1 111 1< 1 
so toicl w IS 111 tl it t uh Iclt ll hill 11 i 
lams It while pi\iu,5 th uspict hi t» his 
t ol tul) 10 otu (culd iiiou /null lly b ii m 
mm I w il it SI is due hum hmist'l to ttnu| is i 
tilth utpiitl luin 

luUu lit II 111 cd u^inHiit, inwhul In Iisid 
iiisiiiui il pub i< iisiiuliu s It will b( lou^ 
stis ll 11/ iLii iiiUn 1 indwi bhevi itwis 
dium/ Ins (oininiii 1 th it tiie tiun Icmi I ituii 
w IS 1 h 1 on which his I n sum in i tlu 
sup r tiuituii ol lliLii pitstut ll >,h ml ifli 
ut m st lU 

lit iitiud f i nn iclisi cniplovmuit in 1S24, 
liom wltuh p nod to tut ot Ins eiilv md 
df ( i ly 1 mu nil d <U ith h ii m uiu I in tlu t ii 
losni at ul douustu utiienunt ii ■>] i il uid 
Ih Ios I hy ill SI ho h id tin h ipi mi s i f know 
iiif* him 

111- tdmiiihU 4uvlittis is lu id<t i u,^i 
iiient wiiL ipjrt ittd it th lit tmiii , 
and w lilts lu i cm I s mi ms h the 
olltisot till T^hlnsliiiis ml il t RL„iin iit 

011 tlu piiiiiitnn of Sill lilikuu^ md ic 
tiiunent ot C ohiiii 1 Riti hut In pi urn in 
tnoii t lit uid h is It it It donlnl il \ h ch stiu n 
hi mist uloiuiil tint oi < i mmindm ' Olici i 
lit i rcgimuit Ol ot Ul Lii/hs I Lountis t^siitlc 

DMIi 

Tin 4, It TusdtOf scaiht ftsti, Luut U 
1) llmisteul, Rifle iiii„idi 

Tm 5 iu^colluid» ('apt bii Jiiies Dunbii* 
lliiUR N 

Tin b, it lielfist, Lieut (dward Irauus 
Moore h p 'Jird Re«i 

Tan 7, it stt m house, neii Plpnou li, 1 icnf 
( olond Oeii 1 Rubv lati llo) il Muincs in 
his72u I vtai At a suv tarl> p nod of lih lie 
was piomutcd tu the j ink ol I iisl Li ut bj Ins 
M qesty m C omit il, foi hi> distuikuishcd <ou 
dm i in iho 1 oD|,' dud baoguiuary action between 


the Serapis and the Amencan squadron pndei 
1’ ml Tom s Hid w is ( ratmt prob ibl} ) the last 
siiisisoi of thobe who i iilj'ht on th if uccabion 

Tin 9 it the Kcctois Llandwro/, NoitU 
W lit s, the ill V Win (aiiiliihs Ohipl un, R V. 
and Rcctoi ol Ml at piribh The Rfv Disme 
M lied Hs V h iphm on bond the Biiinswick uu 
* tlu donous UtolJnnc ' and w is fui maiiv 
MaisCliiplun ot Penihiokc Ku\ il Duck laid, 
siheie Ills uibinitv md tiiilj i hiistian thiiic 
tel cult irtd him to Iht he iits ol his nmneruiib 
heau IS 

AtKm/'*tin Mi 1 1 Dormti, Master U N 
Ut4 ol II M "s R imb w 

1 in 10 it t lonnu I, 1 lent (aoo I me, h p 1st 
lojt Rill I km isii 1 ot th it plue 

\t 1 1 itli \sbi»l mt ^ Ui^cun \)i \ Cillmdei, 
0) h RcKt 

T in 10 it CIicIm i ( uluml Uobeit Hail, m 
tht sh 1 \ t ll lit his i» ( 1 nel II ill I nu ltd 
tlu SI iM lb 1 nsi^ii liv pnuh is , in tin 72ud 
K /mil lit 111 1 >0 mlsli itly ittci j mu d that 
1 ^iiiunt it Oibiiliu while hi conlmiud to 
s i\t ill II 1/ th I iihit 11 111 nil 11/ pt nod ol the 
m ni I ill su k tiiiniUn thence on the 
tl its til p IK I 10^ bJi^iit I m 1/S5 he was, 
on 1 liutioii ot th ( si iblislinu nt plitcdou 
hillpiv lit iltciwulb ixchiii/id into tlu 
5 Hh Kogmu lit ill w hicti he puit ^isi <l a lu ute 
nuilt} iWti s i\i 1 1 n bcsu il M fib 

lu i I H ll i list d in uidt p iidc nt company, 
iml w IS itl ul ( 1 1 ir i shoit ptuol to tlu 2ilh 
Hc,,itmiif In 1 04, In t nib ilu 1 m ittUr 
1 emu III in s IS e within the Undid King* 
d 111 Hid wh t h sc ivii c lu ptilecltd lu tlu uu 
piK dinttd shoit ik ol t li si ll wtek iiom 
till iliti t ll cisin/ tlu oidn, ilispUvmg iu 
H tuii) 1 1 nun I uid t ni r,.y oi ( !i ii i it i th it 
hist seluio litii snpissitl Immcdiitcly 
up 11 the I nipUtun cl thi ii,,nmnt thitice 
i Ith dm minittd thi Ihsoiishne iml ( oiii> 
willlcniibhs ll w is oi hied on icliM stiiiie 
tirlrilmd, wheic if dcsoivcd upon its ('oloiiel 
to 111 mill ml diaipliia this uuiU ms sol lie 
tcio„i ni ous in It tl lib Uu iiginiint d rv(d ill 
In, Hill tiom tlu commenceraevit ol 1705 till the 
middle ol i^Q2 omhiitm/ thf entire pnud ot 
till 1 1st unh ippv H hi 111 ill wuhcndit md t fli* 
ri(tu>,liis 11/ iicipi ntlv uccimiI thomuked 
commmd itioiis 1 ih (:, iiei il (Mlui is m com 
iiiiiidoi distiuts Iht pifsriil (jimial, the 
Hill W M Mill! mil wibitslimt til 

Ihe iL,,nmiit iitiaucd to 1 tinlmd in 1803, 
wluu on tlu It 1 1 t ion of tie iiinv couscqiicni 
ontheitc iit|tit< it w is dishindtd 

In iwi 2 ( )i uui II ill bul mitud to the Lo- 
leinmt nt i pi in toi i iiltiv itm/ ihi \v istc 1 mils 
ot tlu ( t lU 1 Kingdom b\ nu aiib ut tlu mill 
til) tlu n limit to li chscmhoditd His design 
w Is t) itlim th S4 knees m concmtiitcd 
misses, lie lie tluni, ly me inipmeiits nndu 
cimis, until tliu own Ishonr shotili hue 
coiistiiictcd hut'i i sill U suniDui sutlicin/ ibi 
tills puipnsf luidei their u lulls on extensno 
1 ol line iUi\ it d distncts — such, tor iii- 

btuic, IS 1 vrnooi uid 1) iitmo n , uud wlitli* 
th 11 ifliciencN tin the deiciueol th kiii|,(lom 
iiiijil h He lie tn pc SI i\f d,tliL piiiu pal puitum 
ot then unit w is lo b di int d to the cnl w iticu 
and I lulobiiii ul llust linds tin ioitniumof 
loid (omi iiH ic inuns iliiuUe,h th m, Ai 1 hiH 
jtwis t ilf III lUd tint i \eiv lew p irs would 
not oiiN liue iiiiil id lliobt Itiinls piotlucinc, 
Hudicpulih oitli> but would ilsu lu\e rt 
liiiui d 1 \i i\ eoiisidei ible o\t iplus loitiiue to 
the n iLion it some si i h pi in h 1 1 boon idopted, 
till country wo lid nut uuw bebuitheind with 
Us ai ni} oi p( tisiOMcis oi not fc wi i th lU i ightv- 
twothousiud mill ibsoibni/ sonuthiug over 
a million oi leicnue 

A great piopoiiioii of tbcbo men, at ihe time 
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Of beemnmjT peniion^iVi vioro stl)l efflaaot «• 

l«ibouitT«* atM, la lim m peiubikftfto ooMinoa 
for \tk they aiitfht havo ]ye«i^ed a reffalataA 
qaiuklty of tbe latkd ibas Immghk under i ut 
tivition Tbia plan airen itill night not bo 
nnwurthv ot being irorked mi into apractii.nl 
svstem 

Colonel Kail lott qqo son m tbs Service a 
bonteuant mihe Koyil WeUli Fusiliers killctl 
at the b ittle of Albucra in 18U nnd another a 
imdshtpinnn in tbe Na\y drowned at sea 
Three daughters and four sons ate kit to rnonru 
the loss ot this veteiaii ofBcer 
Thd Id, at I tent liiinesStetcnson htaufthe 
1st K a) 4 \ cterin Ilui^ahon iged 7o 
Jiu 13 It Hamini ismuh Commander (jtorge 
M lumts *4utton RN 

Jito I5, at Dublin Castle Colonel the Hon 
Him John Gore, biother to tius Lailof An in, 
in ihi 69th year of hia a(,e 
Jan it'suddeulv In Caudon Lieut Tames 
Beid K N This ojBlcei entered the ^av} as a 


[feb. 

yblunteer of the Fust Clast in ISOiataserv 
early age, and was one ot the ialen di -camp to 
the good l 4 >rd < olUn,<wood st the ever memo 
table battle of fraialEnr lit uiteiwardsstived 
during the a hole of tht war as miilshipman and 
licutenantt hs was eugag d in many boil 
actions under the liie Capt I uuiliy mu inoi e 
or two occasions wis the means ot viving thu 
liTiBof msiiwho had tilku ovtiliuaid, u the 
lisk of hk own 

\t the pt.ace Liontcnmt Hcid hk( mniv 
other ofhecra joined our MtuiiiUl Mm 
uliere he was tmpl >>id loi some yeus iii vi 
nous p irtb of thsi world 

T atily he was iniplovf I in ihe C oist Dlxk 
ads and ( ont Ouara S< ivici s in the 1 itt( r he 
leciivcd (11 iu)uiv to his liLilth trom winch he 
never ie'*o\ ltd he got it bi si in], ittl im 
minent U'»k of bis own lit the si xip Ind i<«tiy 
ol Chichesb r hei cicw atil cau i turwiicli 
ixeitious he received tiom llovd s then ^iliii 
Mi dal 
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MARltlMC SIGNALS 

The apatliy wWi which seamen in general regaid the subject of signals 
leads one to look with a degree of surprise on the exertions of those 
who devote their attention to a matter of such indifference, and whose 
labours are, iierhaps after all, to be submitted for approval oi rejection 
to others, who nevei having bestowed their attention on a peculiar 
blanch of naval matters, are incapable of forming a coirect opinion 
when the subject comes before them 

It iscertamlv somewhat strange that signils bhould not be viewed 
by the officerb of any rank in the Wavv, even to the Admnals, wuli whom 
they might be supposed a matter of almod perbonal concern, with an 
int( lest proportionate to their impoitance ; yet some consideration of the 
circumstances will at least picpare us to expect such a result. Tlie 
giounds then of sucli an i xpeclation we conceive to be, — 

1st The want of individuality m the spirit of tlie regulations of the 
Nival Sei vice , by winch it comes to pass tint tlie attention of the 
Ofhceis is taken up with ever-varying details, to the exclusion of tlie 
general points of service , and, 

2ndl}. The clumsiness and inefliciencv of the signals adopted by 
authoiitv, by which it necessaiily follows that ^ the Olheers bi ought up 
to work a vicious system acquire no ideas on the subject, but such as 
aic imperfect , 01 altogether erroneous 

With icgard then to the first of these heads. It is unnecessary to re- 
mind the piofessional reader, that the mere details of the public str\ic© 
arc not darned on exactly in the same* way in any two ships in commis- 
sion at the same time. Too servile an aalie rente to paituular forms m 
unimportant matters would indeed be detriment il to the service m one 
of its important points — dispatch , but it is irentrallv the punciplt of 
the regulations of one ship which difltrs from that of another In one 
ship neitness of appe irance, m another quiekntss (bmartuess), in a few 
eili( itncy, is all m all. U lie Capt iin insists on liaviiig matters so and so, 
because he likts it , his Lieutenant remonstiates, bLcau‘*e it was not so 
in the last ship. Moreovti, the Navil Instructions themselves are e\er 
and anon undei going alterations ; it is then fore scarcely to he expKlled 
that the attention of the profession s'liould be found to rest for any time 
on fVgrand point of the gential seivice. 

Lvery one at all acquainted with business, public or private, is awaie 
how much is effected by the perfection of routine , accoidinuly it hap- 
pens that those ships geneiallv aie the best regulated throughout, m 
which the quarter bills, station bills, ^c, are composed with the most 
care. That a uniformity of system should he more generally followed 
no one can therefore doubt, but the mode or extent of its adoption is 
anotlier matter , and this perhaps will be best and most permanently 
eftected by the gradual promulgation of the practice and opinions of 
able and experienced officers. On this account we attach a veiy high 
impoitance to the excellent work of Captain Glascock, which, besides 
acquainting each class of officers with its peculiar details, teaches the 
, more difficult matter of combining the utmost energy and dispatch of 
the public service, with the greatest care and considciation of the men. 
That the above is one of the grounds of the apathy about signals wo 
U. S. JovRN, No. 88, MaacV} 1830, II 
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arc the more strongly inclined to believe, from finding tactics, a branch 
of the service inseparably connected with signals, in exactly the same 
case. The acquisition of any Knowledge whatever on tliis important 
subject is left entirely to the discretion of the individual ; nor is it at all 
necessary that he should ever betray the slightest symptom of knowing 
one manoeuvre from another, from the time lie enters the service till 
he hoists his flag. No system is sanctioned by authority, or adopted by 
general consent, by which a beginner may teach liimseH the elements. 
The evolutions actually adopted in the Navy are contained in the signal- 
book, whose thumbed and dirty leaves are, hy a fiction of naval admi- 
nistration, supposed to be concealed from the profane eyes of all but 
the Captain. The signal-book, however, tacitly takes it for granted 
that the subject of tactics must itself be understood, befoie an officer 
would employ the signals relating to evolutions. This doctrine is ex- 
]>licitly laid down in the “Tactupie Niivalc, a I’usagc de la Marine 
Fran<;aise,** 1832 ; which woik, as it conidhi'^ //-four evolutionb, we 
shall quote no fuvtlier, for no man can recollect cighty-four evolutions, 
by number and figure, unless he thinks of notliing else, and no one can 
practise wjiat he does not recollect. Captain (jilascock. in las new work 
alluded to above, has inserted as the elements of tactical manoeuvres, 
the greater part of tlie evolutions given hy Ilear-Admiral Raper, in his 
signal-book. These are all that are convenient, and no more than 
are necessary. 

^Ve now come to the second head, or the evil consequences of bad 
codes to tlio service at large — on which we shall first observelhat a man 
of reflection, who is accustomed to employ his faculties on professional 
points, and to reap from his labour the fruit of a better underst/uiding of 
the subject, turns with disgust from a mass of heterogeneous details, 
without principle and without design, which addresses itself to the me- 
mory, and in no way to the understanding, and which alter alH leaves 
the proficient as liable as a beginner to contound a signal relating to 
“ enterprise of great pith and moment,” with a communication trifling 
or even ridiculous. 

The Code of 1815 opened the flood-gates of loquacity; it was the 
death-blow to cancisef^ess and precision^ the very essential qualities of 
signals ; and its effect on the minds of the officers at large has been to 
Icail them to overlook altogether the very use and intention of a Code 
of signals, and to estimate that one as the best which offers, no matter 
at what expense, the most direct facilities for unbounded talking. For 
many years the question was scarcely ever so much as asked. if a com- 
munication was in the signal-book; the orders were Telegraph it.*' The 
consequence of this was utter confusion and uncertainty respecting the 
nature of a signal when first seen ; one officer might hope for some in- 
telligence of the enemy at last, — another, less ardent, might think it 
probable that the Cajitain was merely telegraphing a friend, for the loan 
of a sheep or half a pig. It is easy to conceive what kind of critics in 
signals a school like this must tend to form. 

It would be difficult to assign the cause for this passion for telegraph- 
ing, unless it is that a taste for gossip increases with the consumption 
of tea. Lord Collingwood vvas particularly hostile to this prattling by 
means of symbols which should never be displayed but for important 
purposes ; and it is recorded of him that he expressed considerable impa- 
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tience, during the time that Nelson was making his memorable signal, 
until he learned its complete import, vP(ien be said, “ Great man ! *1 for- 
give him/* 

In the merchant service signals are in still greater neglect, and it is 
by no means a rare case for a vessel to have Capt. Marryat*s signals on 
board without ever using them. This indifference, however, is much 
more easily accounted for than in the Navy. The master of a merchant- 
man has one umlivided object in view — to make his voyage ; he has no 
community of purpose with one vessel in a hundred that he meets at 
sea ; with him signals have no connexion with any other subject, as 
tliey have with tactics in the Navy; and having no motives for using 
them on ordinary occasions, h(i seldom has recourse to them except 
when driven by necessity. The only inducements of any weight for a 
master of a merchantman to employ signals arc those which Capt. 
Man-Vcit has laid down in his system, which are those generally in use 
in the merchant service : these are, the agonizing sensation which a 
master of a merchantman must experience on seeing a vessel running 
into danger without any means of warning him of liis fate ; and the 
gratification which intelligence of a vessel having been seen on a given 
date conveys to the owners and relatives of those on board ;*to which he 
adds, making known his wants. 

In 1828 the present Admiralty ** Code was adopted ; it is admitted 
to be an improvement on the preceding. In the same year, Jlear- 
Admiral Raper jiublished his “ System of Signals.” Tiiis, which is 
jiurely numeral, differs from all that have appeared, before or since, in 
being founded and completed on one principle ; namely, that the oom- 
hiiiaiioh of flags and pendants which compose a signal indicates the 
subject to which it relates, while the numbers of the individual sym- 
bols indicate, as usual, its number. Thus, when a signal is seen, it is 
instantly known wliether it is, for instance, a signal ‘‘ /rom a ship in 
chase," or io a ship in chase ” — “ a compass signal,** “ a signal of 
distress,** &c. The number, which has always been primary, is here, 
therefore, secondary ; and if the colours which express it are not at 
once made out, the signal is hauled down and replaced by the numeral 
(Infant signal, expressing its number. The nature of the communica- 
tion is thus established at once, independent of subordinate considera- 
tions, and the greatest certainty obtained. The distant signals, there- 
fore, instead of being a sejiarate body of signals of limited extent, and 
of different numbers from those of the code, are to the code itself pre- 
cisely wbat the colours of the symbols arc when they arc visible. 

This principle has, besides, the property of greatly increasing the 
cr/e/ii of the code: for instance, three numeral symbols produce ordi- 
narily 999 numbers ; but when three symbols consist of both flags and 
pendants, they produce by that method as many times 999 numbers as 
they afford interchanges of position. It is not necessary to enter further 
into this code, or its details, as the subject has already been discussed in 
No. 11. of this Journal, and by the autlior of the Naval Sketch Book. 
This code, however, was rejected, in 1815, in favour of one which was 
charged with every defect. Its second rejection, on the adoption of the 
code at present in use, with other circumstances, led the author to 
publish it. 

Capt, Malrryat*s system employs sixteen symbols; it is numeral but 
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irregular, haying no substitute numbers. He makes, by one signal, the 
name^of a man-of-war or a mefthkntman, of whith his list contains 
about 3000 numbers. But it is singular that the very signal which is 
assumed as the chief argument for the necessity of such a work, viz., 
to warn a vessel that she is running into danger, is not at once to be 
found. We shall make a few remarks on this code, which appears very 
well adapted for its purpose, in order to show that the principles on 
which a code should be composed arc, nevertheless, not so generally 
diHused as they ought to be. 

Many of Capt. Marrjat’s signals of consequence are postponed in 
his table, to be expressed by three symbols, while others of less import- 
ance are expressed by simpler and more distinct signals. This is the 
consequence of preferring the arbitrary order of the alphabet to the 
natural order suggested by the importance of the signal. Tims, “ Ho 
you think it accuiate is expressed by two symbols, while “ Chaser is 
an enemy,” retjuircs three. It is sometimes very difficult to make out 
the lowermost of three or more symbols, yet the whole ]>urpoit of the 
signal generally turns on this most diffieult distinction : thus, for 
instance, w^ have “ Water is very slioal,’^ Water is not very shoal,*” 
immediately succeeding each other ; wheieas the difference of these 
two signals is just that of being afloat or being aground. The perni- 
cious influence of the telcgiaph is apparent in the anangement of this 
work ; the “auxiliary verbs” (which take it for granted that the school- 
master is at sea as well as abroad) pieccde ship s stores, as jf it was 
not of more consequence that a ship should be able to make a few dis- 
tinct signals concerning defects of stores, than that the master should be 
able to revel in the luxury of grammatical inflexions. 

Next after announcement of the enemy, warning of danger, and a 
few others, the signals which are made at sunset, “ The course to be 
steered,'” “ Rendezvous in case of parting company,”” “ Bearings and 
distance of the land,” arc those which ought to be exhibited with the 
greatest distinctness. 

Capt. Marryat lias liad the judgment to exhibit his important signals 
without any distinguishing signal. 

We shall now consider the revival of a project first set on foot, w’e 
believe, in 1806, by Mr. Squire, Master R.N., for a code of signals for 
all nations. The codes betoie us, to this ambitious end, are those of 
Capt. L. J. Rohde, of the Danish Navy, and Lieut. II. C. Phillips, R.N. 

The design of a universal Code of signals at sea, seems to us nearly 
as impracticable as Volney's project of a universal language on shore; 
but it is one step nearer practicability, for the alphabet or symbols are 
already pretty well agreed upon. That occasions occur when such a 
communication may be a matter of convenience, if not of necessity, we 
admit ; but that two ships of different nations should derive any advan- 
tage from a dialogue on the high seas about the state of the market, or 
that they should proceed to supply each other with stores, or interchange 
each other’s commodities by the help of bunting only, without under- 
standing a word of each other’s language, is, at least in our opinion, 
chimerical. Certain signals of urgent necessity, and possibly some 
few others, should, we think, be universally adopted by authority ; but 
that beyond the minimum agreed on for these purposes, Government 
ought not to extend its sanction. “ Distress,*” “ Intimation of danger,*” 
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** Bearing and distihce of land/* would go very near to compile our 
code of universal signals. Xlio authors before us give signals of 
.longitude. Two vessels meet at sea, one reckons her longitude from 
Pans, the other from Greenwich, or elsewhere*, according to the tables 
she lias on board ; therefore, before vessels could be exposed by autho- 
rity to such dangerous mistakes, the authorities themselves must agree 
on a first meridian ; and, moreover, no longitudes must, on any account, 
be suffered to be used, except those which are given in the signal-book. 
Capt. Rohde has adopted Greenwich ; and the French, in patronizing 
his work, have recognized the same meridian. 

AVHnle the ships of the same nation, with a common language, and 
sometimes a community of objects, think it not worth the trouble to 
use a convenient and authoiizcd code, we really think that some other 
motive than a few shillings difference m price will be requiied to rouse 
tlieir attention to the advantages of a communication of a more remote 
nature, lint admitting, lor argument sake, such a code to be useful, 
we shall still resolutely ojipose a single item beyond matters purely pro- 
fessional — such as a general vocabulary, telegraph, or the like. W hen 
our captains of meichantmen, forgetting the singleness of purpose with 
winch they now pcrfoim their voyages, shall take to stopping on the 
high seas to interchange political information, or to talk over things in 
general, it will be high time for the owners to look out for otheis less 
chatty. 

Cajitain Rohde’s system comes recommended by high official attesta- 
tions — two Uanish Colleges and a Direction, and a Frencli Commis-* 
Sion. The first thing to be examined in a code of signals is the method 
itself; the second, the fitness of the* signal-book for immediate use, in 
point of arrangement. This system is tabular, or as it is called, a 
o) stern ot double signals; that is. Nos. 1 and 2 are composed of two 
symbols; Nos. 3 to 14 of three symbols; Nos, 15 to 40 of four sym- 
bols. We imliesitatingly pronounce this, at the outset, the very worst 
s} stem that can be devised — the decision of the above authorities not- 
wiihstanding — that it is “ pai faitement utile’^ (ouis is a French cop)) ; 
that “ il (le College de Commerce) ne pout que dt^sirer qu’il suit gene- 
raleinent adoptd,’’ and tliat it is of “ Tutilitt? la plus efficace,” &c. In the 
nimiercal system the numbers of the symbols are themselves the number 
of the signal, winch is accordingly found at once; but in the tabular 
system the individual s>mbols have nothing to do with the number 
assigned^ to any signal in the book. The numeral system is easy, 
natural, consecutive ; the tabular is crabbed and aitiiicial, and there is 
no natural connexion between any two signals from one end of the book 
lo the other ; moreover, it is foreign to the practice of our seamen — so 
it has no chance here. 

We shall enter into no further details of the method itself ; but as 
tlie work is introduced to the wwld under extraordinary patronage, we 
shall look somewhat closely into its fitness for use. Captain Rohde 
confines himself to two national flags, any other flag, a pendant*, or 


* Anything else would do as well as a pendant ; and on this liiiit we beg to remark 
that a veiy efficient code (we are quite serious) of numeral signals may be composed 
thus : — A jacket made fast by the cuffs, No. 1 ; ditto by the tail. No. 2 ; a shirt fast 
by the wnst-bandSjNo. 3 ; ditto by the tail, No. 4 ; a pair of trouseis or galligaskins, 
fust by the knees or feet, No. 5; ditto by the brace or waistbaud buttons, No.6 ; 
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sometliin^ different from a flag, and two white fll|s, — or, lastly, two 
shirts. Kvery comniunicatioji, except the most urgent signals, is pre- 
ceded by a signal, which. differs according to whetlier the vosbcl is going 
to make signals by the great code, or the small code — which latter is 
composed solely to meet the case of a vessel which ha})pens to be pro- 
vided with only one national flag, instead of hco. It is impossible not 
to deplore this waste of time, labour, and ingenuity, in attempting to 
make a comjdele system of signals out of notliing. 

The first striking objection to this signal-book is the difficulty of 
identifying a signal when seen, by any person not thoroughly versed in 
the whole code — in fact, no such person can meddle with it, for there is 
no general view, nor any specific directions how to go to woik to find a 
signal in the shortest time. The numerous forms are distributed o\er 
five difTcrent tables, one of which affords a further choice of “ Tun ou 
I’aulre,” p. IftG. Tlie vice' of the tabular method is no wlieic more 
appaicnt than in the “ Siaiiaux h fusage des julotes,’* p. 2*20, addressed 
to vessels in danger, llcie arc twenty-four (lifferent forms, without 
appaicnt connexion, piiz/lod by the inlroduetioii of symboh of indefjmt'' 
shape (for all table-clotlis or ‘sheets are noi c;f the bamc form), anil by 
unequal distanees between them ; and on tlic proper ich'ntification of 
whkdi, in a moment of intense anxiety, depends her steoiiug to j'Oit or 
to starboard — her salvation or her destruction ! Oh! Freuc h Commis- 
sions and Danish Colleges!^ 

The test of the fitness of a fcignal-hook for use is to take a ca:ie. 
Suppose a man overboard, we look naturally to signals of urgency. 
Being disappointed, we read the contents of the eighteen chapters, 

Navigation,*' “ Countnos,’’ &c., without success. At length, by the 
time tlie man is drowned, we sucec d in finding it in the introduc- 
tion, duly preceded by ‘‘ Point3 d’Abbre\iation," and Fractions.** 
The signal directed io, to dip the ensign repeateilly till answered. This 
is ohjcclionable ; for the ensign may be dipped half-a-dozon times to 
shake a ropevarn out of tiic signal hallianl block, and before it is 
answered the man may be lost. The same difiiculty occurs jn looking 
for many other urgent signals. Tvlaiiy of the signals of public impoit 
arc redundant ; those of juiticular domestic inUdiigence ought to bo 
entirely suppressed. The signals, the lists of stores, &Cf, are very 
complete, and evince great labour; and the autlior introduces notliing 
but specific signals, or spelling. It is a pity to see such a work sacri- 
ficed to attempting a coiie out of impracticable materials. • 

Lieutenant Phillips emjiloys six symbols, and his sjstem is numeral 
to this extent; besides these he uses a w^eft and a “ local" symbol. 
The symbols are distinguished by shape, and may he of any colour. 

The book is very small, and has an alphabetical index, which some 
say is the best part of a book ; and the arrangement of the sentences by 
subjects is the one to be preferred. 

One of the first objections against the plan or arrangement of the 
signals is, that the author uses a distinguishing signal elsewhere, or 
makes a double signal. This was unavoidable in a partial numeral 

a hdt and a pair of stockings, Nos. 7 and 8; a sheet or blanket, No. 9; ditto vrith 
a hole in it, the cipher. 

* leatn, while writing this article, that this system is under trial. Really 
this is very like sending fur trial to Greenwich Observatory a chronometer that 
will not go. 
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system of so few symbols. But the vocabulary is favoured with exemp- 
tion from the double operation. This is one of the perverse conse- 
quences already alluded to, of the telegraph having taken such hold of 
people’s minds as to make every t^ng else stibordinate to itself. In 
this small system no less than 166 of the most conspicuous signals are 
thus abstracted from the etlicient })art of the code. Certainly the author 
cannot believe it agreeable to the fitness of things that a man or two, 
and a boy, on the deck of a merchantman in a sinking slate, should l)e 
obliged to show two distinct signals to make their case known, with 
])eriiaps a pair or two of halliards carried away — to say nothing of a 
mast; while such is the luxury of convenience allotted to the vocabulary 
(that is, the telegraph), that the word sel}\ which could never he called 
into action till mattcis of consequence had been settled, is cxpreshcd by 
merely two symbols. Thus is thrown away the only advantage a 
confmed code posbcsbcs, namely, — that of exhibiting a few signals with 
great distinctness. 

To tcht the adaptation of the book for immediate use : suppose two 
vessels passing each other in opposite directions at a great rate with the 
wind abeam : the master of tlie one, perceiving that the otlufr is running 
into danger, as on a shoal or under a battery, is anxious to warn him of 
It without loss of time. The first reference is of course to the index, 
where danger is referred to in three pages, viz. pp. 3, 3, and 6; these 
arc examined without satisfaction, until wo perhaps take up at length 
with “ You will be aground if you continue.” Now if all this time we 
had*begun to read at No. 1, which no one in haste would ever think of 
doing, we should liavo found the signal at No, 3, Thus, it seems, gene- 
rally that urgent signals, though probably not altogether the last tilings 
thought of, are the last admitted to have any influence in the arrange- 
ment 4)f the Code. 

Again, we have a man overboard. No. 1423, and a ball ehewhere. 
We are in danger, No. 1245, and a ball elsewhere; — which signals, 
with numerous others, should at least have been exhibited in only one 
place. 

Lieut, Phillips’s Code is intended, as we have said, for universal 
communication. Accordingly the author makes arrangements for 
translating his vocabulary into other languages. The idea of a ship 
communicating, by signal, to a foreigner, a sentence, is quite reason- 
able, though, for ours^dves, we think it neither necessary nor expedient, 
beyond yery narrow limits ; but the communication of successive jiarts 
of a sentence to be translated, step by step, we consider impracticable, 
because it would, we conceive, open a do’or to numerous mistakes. 

The arrangement of the geographical tables we consider dei'ective. 
We have England, for instance, appearing at diflerent places; accord- 
ingly, we were not successful in finding the Ramc head. 

Tiie author distinguishes Part II. of the geograpliical table by throw- 
ing a weft over a ball, and Part III. by a ball over a weft. That a 
ball or a weft should be used as a distinguishing signal is an old idea ; 
but that the ball and the weft, when combined together, should indicate 
a dxffitrmt signal, according as the one is over or under the other, while 
tlie nvmhcr of the signal is the same in either case, is, without doubt, 
the principle of combinations as laid down by Admiral Eaper. The 
manner of applying the principle here is different from the Rear- 
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AclmraPs as, In the code of the latter, the wliolc is one signal. This 
principle, it is to be observed, gives Mr. Phillips’s Code an increased 
extent, which otlierwise he might have found it diflicuU to obtain. This 
coincidence, together whh some others, — as the use of a ball to denote 
that the signal is not made out *(a signal of which llie necessity has 
been duly felt, and nliich lias been adopted in his Majesty’s Service,) 
would have led us to the inference that the author was indebted to that 
code for sundry valuable hints. But as he makes no mention of the 
name, and expresses publicly his acknowledgments to the Codes of Sir 
H. Popham (to which, by the way, his own is diametrically opposed at the 
outset) and of Capt. Marryat, we were unwilling to suppose he would 
not extend the same courtesy to others ; and tliat the name of tlie author 
who alone could, as we have seen, be of any service to him, in leaching 
liim how to obtain the greatest eftlcicney out ot his small set of symbols 
would be tlie only one passed over in silence. We attribute, there- 
fore, these coincidences to tlie gradual promulgation of the ideas ori- 
ginally made public by the Bear Admiral, and w hich, in process of time, 
will have that influence which good ojiinions are sure in the end to ob- 
tain over had ones. We are the more assiduous in calling attention to 
these ])oints, not onlv because Udit alter hoiiores i-) the complaint of 
almost every one who invents anything, and that we are disposed to 
do justice when we can, hut because tins Journal advocated the Rear- 
Admiial’s Signals on their first appearance, as the best; and the suc- 
ceecling eight years have jnoduced notlimg (Mjual to them. 

Lieut. PInllips makes no ship’s numhers. To exjiress a ship’s iiitmc 
is one of the first objects of a home-code. If the seaman cannot do it 
by one signal, lie will hardly attempt it at all ; for the spelling of such 
names as tlie “ Two Brotlicrs/’ the “ William and Mary,” the “ Shu- 
Lonacadie,” even in Uic finest weather, is a tedious business to any one 
not smitten with the love of -telegraphing. It is evident, therefore, that 
both Lieut. Phillips and Capt. Rohde, in asjnring at codes of universal 
communication, have saenheed the efficiency of their Codes in their 
respective nations, — tliat n, in aiming to make signals which may not 
be w'anted once in a lumdred times, lliev have deprived themselves 
almost of Ac possibility of making those which offer one of the few mo- 
tives that may induce a master of a mcrcliantman to supply himself 
with a Code at all. This, we apprehend, is a very forcible argument 
against the probability of the adoption of a code of universal signals, at 
least in the forms before us at present. 

For home purposes we prefer, on grounds already given, Capt. Mar- 
ryat’s Code to Lieut. Phillips’s, — ^for foreign purposes, however, Lieut, 
Phillips’s to Capt. Rohdes’s, wdihout any comparison. Both the latter, 
we think, employ too few symbols ; a certain number of symbols is ne- 
cessary for a certain degree of efficiency. As to difference of price, 
what is inefficient is woith nothing at all; and we hope there consi- 
derations will convince the most sceptical of our readers of the impos- 
bibility of doing the impossible in signals as w’ell as in everything else. 

^ We have now given a somewhat searching, and, we trust, impartial 
view of certain codes of signals before the public. It will be seen that 
their defects arise chiefly from not observing to assign to the signals of 
greatest urgency ox frequency a corresponding distinctness in the exhi- 
bition ; and that the defects of the signal-books themselves are chiefly 
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owing to not duly preparing the work for immediate use by persons not 
previously versed in the system. We have made frequent allusions to 
the Code of Admiral Kaper ; and we are free to confess that we are 
indebted to him for our code of crUicism, and that the grounds on which 
we have examined these Codes arp those on which his signal-book is 
framed. Admiral Raper’s principle of combination, on which his system 
is founded, is not merely the best, it is the sole ihorov^hly ejfficient 
method that has been proposed. By this, every signal whatever, seen 
flying, is at once a complete colour signal to those ships near it, and a 
distant signal, calling attention to a certain subject, and wanting nothing 
but the particular number to those out of the range of colours. This 
establishes communication at the greatest distance, and with the greatest 
ceitainty, in the least time. Its teitility has iilrcaily been noticed; and 
being purely numei<il, and in consequence rejecting all extraneous aid 
of telegiaphic flags, distinguishing symbols, &c., it is equally easy and 
decisive. 

In referring, therefore, to our assertion in No. II. that (his was the 
best code that had yet appeared, we feel that we are no way compro- 
mising our professional ciediton the present occasion, by declaring our 
belief that, taking into consideration the purposes ot a Code of Naval 
Signals, and the materials of communication it is the best arrangement 
that can be devised. 


PROMOTION BY PURCUASP. 

• Wliat can ennoble knaves, oi fools., or cow ai(l& ^ — Por i . 

A LAW of necessity obliges all writers who have questioned the value of 
existing j>ractices, and tried to establish new ones, to defend the views 
the) ^lavc advanced against every adversaiy that may start up against 
lliein. Be the assailant strong or feeble, be he like Demosthenes in 
eloquence, or only like the orator mentioned in Tom Cribb’s 
Memorial, who 

Dealt out Ins small beer, with the air of a chap 

That believed it himseli a prodigious strong tap/* 

he must still be answered. The v\oild arc so unwilling lo believe that 
they liave ever upheld abuses, or admired absui dities, that they not only 
lesist conviction lo the last, and applaud the poorest arguments v\ hen 
brought foiwaul in suppoitqf leceived opinions, but seize with avidity any 
o}>poituinty wbicb may enable them lo steal back into the qukt of sclf- 
satisficd darkness. Every impression made on the public mind in the 
cause of truth, must, therefore, be followed up ; for light will not spread 
and become general till the public grow ashamed of their blindness. 
It is on this account that 1 solicit the insertion of some remarks in 
c*nsvv€r to a letter signed “ Britannicus,” which appeared in }oiir last 
Number, Many of your readers will, I hope, think the reply siipei fluous ; 
the merits of the question seem pretty well decided already; but it is 
right to exhibit the 8\stem in its lull and naked feebleness, by showing 
liow feeble and helpless aie the best arguments that can be brought 
forward in its suppoit. The words of Britannicus shall serve, there- 
fore, as the heads of cliapters to another, and I hope concluding article, 
on the important point which we are discussing. 
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It nol very long since the practice of selling military rank, esta** 
blished in the British army, was lauded as the most perfect contrivance 
ever devised by human sagacity. One set of sycophants were actually 
base enough to tell us «that ofRcers of fortune were delighted to see 
themselves purchased over by men of wealth. According to them it 
was altogether charming and pleasant to be trampled upon by gentle- 
men who had plenty of money in their pockets. When, boine \ears 
ago. your Journal exposed to shame and scorn so unwoithy a sentiment, 
a sentiment that asciibed a total want of all manly feeling to every 
officer who happened not to be rich, then the economist took up the 
cause of purchase, and maintained it on the noble plea of its saving 
money: it would melt tiie iron heart of Joseph Hume himself. How 
much blood might be expended in attempting to sa\c farthings entered 
not into the speculation of tliesc men, and was a point above their con- 
ception ; for avarice looks only at one side of a (piestion. Then came 
arithmeticians, who gravely absured us that jmrclia^e hastened promo- 
tion ; to which horse-marine logicians exultingly added tliat it checked 
patronage, and was, therefore, perfect. And yet, will it he believed, a 
system “bO great and so glorious” is, iicvertlieless, in danger of losing 
credit from certain blricturcs thataj)peaied in your Journal of November 
last, luilebs some ‘‘challenge,’’ which I am not aware of lia\ing given, 
is speedily answered. Vour correspondent “ Britannicus,” to avert 
from the army the dreadful calamity of merit ever taking the lead of 
gold, has, therefore, entered the lists against me, I am in courtesy 
bound to do battle; so with the old war-cry, ‘'St. George for merry 
England I” here goes. 

First, I am accused of having raked a stiucturc of “ declamation and 
raillery.” As to the declamation, it would have been better, and mure 
courteous, to have shown it at the end, instead of asserting it pt the 
commencement, and then coming short, ])erhaps, with the proofs. 
And, as to the raillery, 1 spoke in sad and sober earnest, and the fault is 
not mine, if the system appears lidiculous the moment it is placed in a 
proper point of view. 

Britaiinicus objects to my illustiation of unattached chanccllois and 
judges as inapplicable, tliough I had expressly stated that they were to 
be “good hoiu’st men,*’ because, as he says, “it is known to e^ery 
“ military man, that a recommendation and certific.ite of qualification 
“ are necessary preliminaries to the purchase of promotion.” And this 
is seriously brought forward to prove the fHness and merit of persons 
promoted by purchase i It shows to what kind of arguments the 
upholder of a bad cause must resort. No person can, I believe, be pro- 
moted, by purchase or otherwise, without being recommen 'ed. The 
question is, what are the qualifications requiied to obtain sucli a recom- 
mendation, and who answers for the judgment of those who recom- 
mend, considering how they also obtained their rank ? Where is the 
standard of merit by which recommendations are to be regulated? 
Is it not avowedly enough, in order to obtain a recommendation, that 
a man should be able to dress according to the latest regulation, and 
to keep his footing in ordinary society ; that he should be able to per- 
form the manual and platoon exercise, and put a battalion, mecha- 
nically, through some of the field-movements, if called upon? — the 
knowledge and capacity evinced by the last two branches of modern 
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nilitary science being equal in amount to one-thousandtb part of 
vlmt the youngest midshiinnaii must give proof of, before he can 
vork his first day’s reckoning. Provided a candidate for purciiase 
jquals the lowest and least meritorious person promoted by purchase, 
le has, in justice, a clear right to demand from his Commanding 
Jfficcr the necessary recommendation: as a recruit is passed if he 
'omes up to the standard. And have militaiy men never known unfit 
aid incapable persons promoted by purchase ? But that is not the fault 
)f the system, says Britannicus, it is the fault of the persons who 
‘ apply its prhiciples.” It was the system, however, that placed these 
ncapuble persons in their responsible situations^ how is this dileninia 
,0 be got over ? The truth is, that no Lieutenant-Colonel can, injustice, 
refuse to an Officer an ordinary recommendation, unless there ate strong 
ind direct grounds of objection against him : and as matters now stand, 
Aith Lieutenant-Colonels promoted generally by purchase or patronage, 
bis is perfectly riglit. The absence of talent, genius, character, manners, 
conduct, liigh let ling, and the knowledge that can properly sway and 
control men, forms no objection, provided the candidate pays his mess 
lulls, presorses distance and coveting on parade, and goes smoothly 
dirough the world : how he will look an<l act in the hour ot trial, when 
d)e lives of subordinates and the credit of the country may depend upon 
Ills conduct, are points that nobody asks about. And yet every Penin- 
sular Officer recollects how much was constantly made to depend even 
upon the conduct of mere subalterns. To say nothing of piqiiet, out- 
post, aiifl other duties that devolved upon them before the enemy, more 
than half the trying and important detachment duties of the army fell to 
their share; and more than inconvenience and suffering was at times 
sustained by neglect, ignorance, and inattention. In quiet quaiters, 
these* gentlemen have a pleasant life of it; but in the field, they have 
enough to do, if they act up to what the service has a right to demand 
From them. Tliis is fully illustrated by the words of Alexander : “ No 
situation can bo so trifling,” said the w'orld’s great victor, “ as not to 
re<pure wisdom and virtue in the performance of its duties.” But 
wisdom and virtue are not necessary to obtain promotion by purcbaac ; 
the absence of active vices, and absolute incapacity, is sufficient ; and 
men may be very, very far from possessing wisdom and virtue, though 
neither grossly vicious nor absolutely idiolical, I have purposely 
spoken of subalterns, as it is evident that the responsibility of Officers 
rises wjjth their rank, and a" Lieutenant-Colonel has already, in time ot 
peace, the comfort, happiness, welfare of six or eight hundred soldiers to 
answer for : it is necessary to have been in the field, to know the dreadful 
weight of responsibility which then rests upon the Commander of a 
regiment. Yet every body has known, even in that high rank, men 
totally unfit for their situation : we have seen some forced to leave the 
service, after having for years been the torment of their subordinates ; 
others passed through the dangerous grades, or retired, with all their 
blushing honours about them : they had obtained the recommendation 
on which Britannicus lays such stress, and had also obtained the power 
of recommending others. 

** Your correspondent further wishes to be understood that the cause 
** of all our military failures during the late wars is to be found in the 
same faulty mode of promotion. But mere assertion, and the enumera- 
tion of unsuccessful enterprises, prove nothing. With equal propriety 
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the disastrous retreat from Moscow, and o^her failures of the 
** French aims, far nioie signal than any he has adduced, be alleged 
** against the system by which the leaders, on these occasions, were 
** raised to command, and which is supposed to have been one exclu* 
“ sively of merit.*’ 

I did not say “ all our failures,*’ and must again beg that gentlemen 
\m 11 read before they ciiticise. 1 distinctly specified a number of failures, 
to wbich more might have been added, had I felt inclined to augment 
the list. The reason 1 assigned for tracing those fadures bick to our 
system ol promotion may possibly not le a just one.* Britannicus 
should liave shown Us fteblencsb, to say llnat 1 rested on asscition 
alone, is simpl} to confess that jour excellent correspondent did not 
read the pissage which has called forth bis ciilicil acuteness. Tlie 
argument attempted to drawn from the French reverses sliows so 
great a want of oidinary disciiniimition, tint I rather suspect Brit in- 
nicus IS, aftei all, onlj (|Ui7/ing the s\sltm which hu so gra\d\ piett nds 
to ad\ocato. The BrUish fiilurcs specified can, foi the leasons stated, 
be ascubed to om sjbtcni of promotion only, because theie is no other 
way of accounting loi them there wcie luitbd hostile elements, nor 
formidable armies to be encountered The French, on the other hand, 
experienced their ip\crscs, gcnciall) speaking as far as we know them, 
in contending against formidable annus, fully tajiable of balaiunig 
with them the fortunes of the field. In none of the Continental Armies 
was promotion sold, and as- Mctoiy could haidly fail to dedaie uself 
fur one part) oi the othei, the ajipcil to the J lench levcrscs is about as 
irrelevant as an appeal to ibe ^ivcii Books of Chinese Ceremonies 
would have been. , 

“ But though detached and partial instances of failure arc urged 
‘‘against the sjstcm of purchise, Us assailant will not allow, in Us 
“ favour, the success of the gencial result thus blowing hot and cold at 
“ the same time, until the pool s\stem is fiirly driven out of doors 

Certainly not, and for the u isons distinctly stited. 'VVhy should our 
success be ascribed to oui sNsUnuut promotion * Better liaincd and 
armed than our adversaries, (though blill veiy badly trained, and \tiv 
badly armed,) wliat was to prevent such men as those* who stoinud 
Badajoz and St ‘'Sebastian iiom gaining victories ^ Such dauntless 
courage was unknown in continental warfaic, and could hardly fail of 
success, unless officers bad been expressly selected to make men turn 
their backs upon the (ntmy Our svslemavas only bad, doubl) bnel, 
because it arose from a me in cause, llie adoiation of gold , it was calcu- 
lated only to let things take llitir chance , and fortune generally favouring 
the bold, It was not altogether contiived to cnsuie certain defeat. The 
stirring spint of enterpiise which naturally leads young men of high 
feeling to cmbiace the profession of arms bi ought, at the commencc- 
me!ht of the war, a number of sucli recruits, mostly younger sons of good 
families, into our ranks A noble and generous tone of feeling pervaded 
the officers of the Army ; as a body they were inspired with the nio'^t 
boundless devotion to the cause , and every regiment could have pro- 
duced plenty of men and officers who, “foi bright honour,” would have 
dared anything that the wildest imagination could have proposed. 
Many of these gentlemen had abilities, also, equal to their bravery , so 
that the combined amount of talent and gallantry, and a great and 
brilliant combination it was, carried the mass along over every difficulty. 
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Tactics, patronage, liberalism, economy, and our sjstem of promotion, 
were, no doubt, heavy stumbling-blocks in the way of success :• they 
occasioned many disasters, cost tiie country millions of treasure, and 
thousands of brave men, but they could not, altogether, bar the road to 
victory Ascribe our success to our s)stenr ot promotion indeed! 
Shade of Nelson, Howe, Duncan, and raulkner, what say you to such a 
pioposition ? VVere tlie British sailois whom you led to victory com- 
manded by officers who had bought their ranks ? lliis is what is called 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath ** 

“ If, on tlie other hand, superior merit alone is to be the guide, to 
“ whom shall be assigned the invidious task of deciding in all cases 
“of conflicting and nu eh -balanced claims — and who shall allay the 
“jealousies and incuiable heart-burnings which must arise from eveiy 
“ new ap) ointment fiom such a cause 

Ne\ei fear. Do the best \\e cm, there will be openings enough left 
for consolation Kven now, evtry step of piomotion granted out of tlie 
routine of senioiity — even Miff appointnnnt eonleiied, is given on the 
sune ol piesuriied supenoiity ol incric on the part of the successful 
cindulite. Could any one siy to the Conimandci-m-Chief, or to the 
First Lord of the Admiiajtv, “ Why did }ou give that sitliition to au 
officer who was my junior would not the natuial matUi-of-course 
answer be, “ ]?ec luse I thought him the most projoi pcison that is, 
‘ 1 thought he ha I inoic nuiit th »u \ou *’ We should even then, as 
now, console ourseUes with the idea that oni exalud nniit was not 
duly appreciated, or that we possesW not mtirist sufficient to bring it 
into notice The truth o( Des lIoulicFs lines would still hold good — 

• Nul ii’< '•t contint dc va 1( itiiuu 

iiicumtcut citron esjut ' 

^Iio is to decide upon oui nice l}-bal meed claims ^ TIio-jC who decide 
now , vnly th< y must follow a bcttci and jusU r system, which, of itself, 
will lead to a better mode of aelmg A Bulish commission should now 
^ be made to leprescnt the high cjuilities ot which the golden spuis of 
kmgbtbood weie once supposed to be cmblennlic il , and those qualities 
aie not for s\le, whatevei may be the case with the '*jmrs. 

“ But will any one m untiin that the jiusc'ut svsleui of promotion in 
“ the Navy does not inflict gieatei haulships and nioio e^fleetually blight 
“ the hopes and piospects of the unfriended and patronh ss than the 
“system pm sued m the Aimy In thelattii seniee, promotion, of 
“ whicli nothing but his own misconduct oi prov d incapacity can 
“ depiivc^ him, IS assured to Turn who his neither money nor patron, 
“ and if he is sometimes exposed to the nioiUficatiun of seeing a 
“ wealthy junior piss over his head, he cannot consider as a grievance, 
however much he miy lament, an occmrence to which, on entering 
“ the Armv, he must have known that he was liable.” 

The system of promotion followed in the Navy may be bad, but thal: 
docs nut make the system in the Army better. I formerly pointed out 
some of the diiFerences between the two services, and need not repeat 
them here 

A word, however, as to the promotion of winch military men aie so 
certain. All promotion is, of course, relative I do not know wbc tber 
there are any Subalterns, serving as such, who date from the Peninsular 
war, but there are man) Captains still serving who do — to say notiung 
of those who have retired in utter hopelessness. And what \m been 
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their promotion compared to the promotion pvrcliased by young men 
of rank and fortune, and which, in the course of seven or eight years, 
placed unknown and untried individuals at the head of regiments? The 
late Colonel Bogle, of the 94th regiment, whose death we have had to 
lament within these few weeks, one of the most gallant officers in the 
Service, entered the Army as far back as the year 1795. On being 
sent to India, he first commanded a party of acting-marines in the 
severe action in which the French frigate the La Forte was taken ; he 
then accompanicjl the Army under Lord Lake, in the Delhi campaign, 
during wliich he was wounded. On his return to Europe, he served 
with his regiment in the Peninsula, and as Captain of light infantry 
fought in every action in which the 3rd, or “ fighting division,^* was 
engaged, lie continued in active employ till the year 1828, when, 
being only a Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, he accepted the 
unattached rank, and died vainly expecting to be replaced on full pay. 
This is one kind of promotion : on the other hand, we have, in times 
of profound peace, known men of fortune and interest placed at the 
head of rogiinentb before they were of age, and seen young noblemen 
commanding Hussar regiments after eight years of nominal seivice. 
The officers; so rapidly advanced, might possibly be men of very high 
merit, but tliey were totally untried, and got on because they had 
money ; whcriMs the man tried in many a stern field did not get on, 
because he had no money. Men of approved conduct and valour are, 
in this manner, constantly placed under the command of officers totally 
unknown, who turn out ill or well, just as chance direot*^. Your very 
system of promotion thus gives the reins to chance ; to that very power, 
the constant influence of which, in war, it ought to be the objoct of all 
honest striving to clieck. 

But of all tins we must not complain, says Brilannicus, berausc 
knew, on entering the Army, that the rules of the Service expc«>cd ns 
to such cases. 'Fliere is one thing, however, which we do not know — 
and that is, a language capable of doing justice to a system which places 
the lives and happiness ol soldiers, and the honour of tlie country, at 
the mercy of chance and gold-appointed office! s. But, leaving tlie 
general consideration out of the question, let us ask, whether the system 
is one iota tlie better because we know its faults? If individuals have 
no right to complain, tlie Service and llic country have had cause to 
complain, over and over again, as was formerly shown. This assertion, 
also, tliat the mere knowledge of the regulation is to prevent men from 
complaining is to suppose them influenced* entirely by mechanical laws, 
and to be totally d(*stitute of feeling; whereas all men who are worth 
anything possess feelings, and keen feelings too ; they are proud, high- 
hearted, and ambitious ; qualities that should be encouraged in soldiers, 
instead of being crushed, as they arc, by the golden rules of modern 
promotion. Besides, to show that Britannicus is never right, even by 
accident, it may now be a question, whether many individuals have not, 
according to the mere letter of the law, a right to complain. There 
are still plenty of officers who entered the Army before the purchase of 
unattached commissions was allowed, or heard of. That system reduces 
to almost nothing the little chance of promotion that non-wealthy 
officers had before its adoption ; in strict justice these officers might, 
therefore, complain. 1 am here only showing up the nature of Britan* 
nicus’fr argument; for, as a general prineijne, the right to grant or 
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vvitUliold military preferment must be unquestioned. I bope, however, 
that few officers enter the Army in such a calculating mood. A soldier, 
and above.all a young one, must shut his eyes to the thorny path, and 
tliauklobs prospect beioro him ; he must bear bright honour alone in 
viev\ — must trust to valour, fortune, and liis* sword, for carrying him 
over difficulties that others would deem insurmountable ; and though he 
laii, as hundreds have failed, in attaining rank and distinction, there is 
yet merit in having bravely made the attempt. True it is, tliat there 
are men who enter the Army without any idea of Uiis kind — for there 
arc men wdio take to the profession of arms, as they take to other pro- 
fessions, without any ideas at all — and the practice of selling promotion 
should be abolished, in order to prevent men destitute of ideas from 
rising in a profes*^iou in which ideas are absolutely indispensable. 

“ The claim ot seniority is admitted in all cases, unless incapacity is 
“ undeniable, although we are gratuitously led to imply that it is the 
“ custom to promote ‘ a junior officer of one corps over the heads of all 
** the purchasing officers of another.* ** 

I did not use the word “custom,” as stated above. It is a convenient 
way, no doubt, to mis-quote and overlook arguments, but it shall not 
aeivc your corros])ondent. The words are these — “ Perhaps there is no 
such tiling as promoting a junior officer from one regiment over tlie 
lieads ol the jiurchasing officers of another.** It was part of a state- 
ment made to show that purchase is no check to patronage, as so many 
sinijile persons have asserted. Will any one deny the accuracy of the 
statement ? 

“ And merit, even without wealth, finds )>roiection and advancement, 
“ as tl« list of promotions during the Peninsular war abundantly 
“ testifies. A period of jieacc is not favourable to the development of 

talents ]»urcly inilitaiy.” 

Pr4)mote a groat number of British officers, and, unless you purposely 
select incapable persons, of whom you may always find a sufficient 
number in every profession, you will be sure to promote a* number of 
brave, gallant, accomplished, and liigb-spiiited individuals — becau‘<e 
there are numbers of such men in all ranks, and in all the regiments in 
the Army. The promotions during the war necessarily included many 
men of iiigh merit, thcrclore ; hut it is equally well known that it left 
out many men of merit, and often included men of no merit whatever — 
men who had never done anything, for the best of all reasons, that they 
})Ovsessed not the qualities which could enable them to render the 
slightest service of any ktnd. Kvery body knows that, generally 
speaking, promotion was granted to officeis who held p irlicular situa- 
tions in action — to the Aid es-de- Camp, for instance, of the Generals 
whose divisions had been engaged; to the senior officeis of the 
Adjutant and Quartermaster-General’s depaitments ; and to tlie senior 
ofiicers of regiments. This was the usual routine, though exceptions 
were occasionally made ; sometimes good, sometimes bad, as chance or 
influence directed. Were the promotion granted during the war, 
generally brevet promotion, to be taken as a ciiterion of merit, it would 
follow that the officers of the Guaids, and of the Cavalry, possessed at 
least five times the mexit of the officers of the Line. 

AVhatthe “ talents purely military ’* may be, of which Britannicus 
speaks, 1 shall not stop to ask, as it might prove rather a difficult 
question to answer, in an age which has sent hundreds of thousands of 
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IndiDlry» the strength of armies, to battle, without evei teachmg them 
o/ arms^ But, to ail men who have obtained the 

slightest insight into the natuie of Ihetr {Profession, there is one thin^ as 
dear arid evident as any proposition on earth can be, which is — that no 
man can do full justice to the profession of arms, and act up to its 
various, difficult, and dangerous duties, unless he is a man of talent and 
ability ; and the higliei he ris^s in rank, the greater are the claims that 
profession will make upon ins exertions On this proposition, which 
should of itselt decide the question, I am ready to take my stand^ were 
the entire mass ot promoted and decorated dulness which the combined 
armies of Europe could produce (and the amount might not be trifling) 
to be quoted against me, hero by hero. And, for one, I cannot help 
thinking that some mode of distingiiibhing between wisdom and folly 
might be discovered — foi, in matters of this kind, thcieib alwajs a Way, 
provided there is a will 

“ To say that the piomotion which is purchased is so muoli snatched 

from the poor by the wealthy is to assert a fallacy ; for man> men, 

even in the prime of life, are induced to leave the Army because they 
** are allowed to realize a certain sum, who might not be able or willing 
“ to give up'tbeir piofession witlioiit some such equivalent.” 

The assertion is not a new one, but it is a curious one neveithelc^ss, 
and shows the sort of reasoning we have been used to in military mat- 
ters. All promotion by purchase must, to a certain extent, be obtained 
by the wealthy, at the expense of the un wealthy. Theie are only a 
certain number of commissions in the Army, and as soon as one of these 
is bought up, It 13 placed bevond the reach ot the poor, and must lo- 
inam, except in the case of accident, m the hands of the i<ch; foi 
one wealthy candidate sells to a.iother A purchased commission 
belongs not merely to an individual, it belongs to a class, and can now 
hardly, except by an unusual casualty, pass out of tiiat class, tlm'cliss 
of the neb, who are every day buying up more commissions. Suppose‘;ai^ 
officer, after along period ot service, to be senior Captain ot a regiment’ 
he may see, as every old Oiptam has seen. Major aflci Major, and 
Iiieutenant-Colonel after Lieutenant-Colonel, pass ovei his head in 
rapid and brilliant succcsbion, Without his lia\ing the least chance of 
obtaining a step. But, say our opjionents, it does not follow that any 
of the Field-Officers would have died in order to oblige the senior 
Captain. True, but willing or not willing, in the service or out of the 
service, death must come at last, inability to serve must come, and un- 
willingness to serve also comes occasionally^. Brevets too, though they 
nowjcome rarely, must come sometime, and where there aie old ofliceis 
at the head of regiments, such piomotions occasion vacancies more 
pleasantly anticipated than any other. But tiiese things can hardly 
happen now. An old Ollicer, when tired of the Army, or when 
finding his end approaching, very properly sells his commission, m 
order to make a provision tor his family. He sells this commissipn, 
not to the state that should purchase it, and fill it up or cancel it, ac- 
cording to ciircumstances, but to some wealthy young Officer, wjio, when 
tired ot the service, again sells to some other wealthy individual thus 
by degrees shutting the door of promotion almost entirely against the 
unweidthy : for Brevets, seldom as they come, will in the end find few 
old offiiters, at the head of regiments. The promotion of unvvealthy 
officers has aimioet eome to a complete atand-sfiil, and yet we are 
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gravely told that the rapid promotion of the wealthy is not ohtaiiiAd at 
their expense-—! wonder what we shall be told next. Britannicus, wltli 
all the self-satisfied coolness imaginable^ accuses me of asserting a- 
fallacy** on this subject ; perhaps he will now see that such accusations 
arc more easily made than substantiated. 

‘*In a more general point of view, there can bo no doubt that the 
‘ encouragement held out by the system of purchase to persons of 

* property to enter the army, identifies the profession more completely 
‘ than in any other state with the nation at large, its welfare and in- 
' terests ; and the advantageous clTcct thus produced upon the general 

* tone and habits of British ofiicers cannot have escaped those who 
‘ have had the opportunity of observing the corresponding character* 

‘ istics in tlie armies of other countries.** 

Mere words. The feeling that prompts young men of buoyant and 
clastic spirit to embrace the profession of arms has existed in all 
countries and in all ages. It arises from a generous and noble aspi- 
ration after distinction, not unmixed, perhaps, with a little vanity and 
love of pleasure and display; but still resulting from feelings deeply 
implanted in the human breast. 

The modes of obtaining rank have never influenced this feeling, 
least of all in Britain, where there is more of real military spirit than in 
any other country of the world ; so that put chase, or no purchase, we 
should still have in the Army most of the valuable candidates capable 
of obtaining commissions. And the more you raise the character of the 
profession, the more you make its uniform a badge of honour, valour, 
and charjeter, the greater will be the striving to obtain admission 
to its ranks. For the credit of our c*>untry, it is also to be hoped, that 
these qualities will identify the oflicers of the Army far more with the 
nation at large tban the system of purchase which proves only the pos- 
session of wealth. There arc plenty of us who still recollect the time 
when the oflicers of the Army, with their purcliased commissions, were 
not half so popular in England as the oflicers of the Navy, who stood 
on no other ground but that of high conduct and unmatched valour. 
Neither military manners nor tlie tone of military society have ever re- 
ceived the slightest improvement from the system of purchase ; for, as 
stated, it alters not the gemeral class who would enter the Army. 
Naval, Engineer, and Artillery oflicers never purchase promotion, and 
in no society will men be found, who in point of manners and gentle- 
manlike bearing, can take precedence of the members of those services. 
The appeal to the tone of manners in foreign armies is an additional 
proof of that want of disci imination I have already had occasion to 
notice ; for not only are there many foreign armies, but tliose armies 
difler, in many respects, very widely from each otiier. The oflicers of 
the Prussian, Hanoverian, and Saxon armies are mostly men of family 
and education, and what we call gentlemen. The same may, 1 believe, 
be said of the Wirtemburg army, and possibly also of others that I am 
not acquainted with. In none of the armies here named has promotion 
by purchase existed for centuries, yet, sad to say, for Britannicus's 
argument, the tone of manners is perfect nevertheless, 

“ Had the same remarks of your Correspondent been directed against 
“ patronage, it might liave been more difficult lo have framed a reply,** 

Perhaps the reader will contrast the pretended facility of the task 

U. S. JouKH, No. 88, Mauch, l830. X 
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withnlie successful and triumphant manner in which it has been exe- 
cuted, And thanking my critic for the opportunity he has afforded me 
of aiming another blow at a worthless system, I take my leave of him ; 
and 1 suppose I may safely say with the Burrhus of Racine, 

Seigneur, e^t fait, Britannicas expire ;** 
that is, figuratively speaking only — the excellent writer himself will, I 
ho])e, live many years to sec and confess his errors, and to thank me 
for the lesson in logic and discrimination which he has here received. 
Wliat follows is general, and applies not to our departed friend in par- 
ticular. 

It is usual for the upholders of existing practices, whether civil or 
military, to speak in a tone of slighting superiority of all those who ex- 
pose abuses or propose improvements. The champions of the things 
that be, generally term the innovators dreaming theorists ; and, as the 
mass of men hardly ever think, they are always willing enough to join 
in crying down any one who would force a little common-place reflec- 
tion upon them. In no profession is this dread of change carried to 
such an extent as in the profession of arms ; the moment a man in the 
Army has the misfortune to be considered what, in ordinary parlance, 
is called a theorist, from that moment he is set down as a hopeless per- 
son, who should, with all speed, be consigned to the care of kind and 
discreet friends. These terrified individuals forget that, since the world 
began, no step of progress was ever made in any science except by 
theory. Practice only follows the beaten track, right or wrong, as chance 
directs ; whilst theory thinks, looks to the object in view, and acts ac- 
cordingly. Marshal Saxe already noticed this military dread of inno- 
vation, and called it by a name tiiat I shall not presume to use. In 
the November Number of the Journal, 1 hope I succeeded in explaining 
the cause of the panic ; but its evil effects I left untouched, ^or they 
are endless. They almost deprive us of the best military qualities that we 
claim for our people, and leduceus lo the level of other nations, by making 
us follow their conventional method of war. Every success gained 
over nearly equal enemies can, of course, be gained only at a heavy 
sacrifice of lives ; battles become destructive without being decisive ; 
wars are of long and melancholy duration, and loss, if not disaster, is 
pretty sure to be sustained, whenever chance or unexpected enemies 
render our feeble and only known mode of fighting inapplicable. 
We were defeated by a cowardly rabble of untrained Albanians, not 
merely in tlie streets of Rosetta, but on Uie open plains of Egypt also ; 
and we sustained heavy losses when contending in America against 
backwoodsmen, who, however brave they might be as individuals, had 
hardly, as soldiers, an idea of opposing a manly foe, except when shel- 
tered by a tree, or concealed by a bush. What have our wars, our vic- 
tories, and disasters taught us ? Nothing, except that we may place the 
most boundless confidence in the gallantry of the troops ; a truth that, 
had we dared to think, we might have known before a single shot was 
fired, — as even General Foy allows ; and no one will accuse him of being 
very partial to the British. Where is the single new principle, new 
weapon,* or new mode of combining and employing weapons, that 
we have derived from our sanguinary contests? Every branch of 

* Lances and cun asses are not new ; their remtroduetiouinto the Army only shows 
that our knowledge of cavalry tactics has retrograded. 
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science has made vast progress during the last fifty years ; Britaw has 
nobly led the Way in this career of civil improvement. The science of 
war alone has remained stationary, if it has not retrograded, for not a 
single direct step of advance has been made. • The better working of 
government machinery has occasioned larger armies to be brought into 
the field, but these numerous hosts have tended only to augment the 
quantity of blood expended in the attainment of every object, instead 
of diminishing its amount, as should be the aim of all military improve- 
ments. And why has the science of war been thus stationary, while 
every other science has advanced 1 At the very time, too, when we have, 
in all ranks of the Army, so many men of high, I may safely say of the 
very highest, talent? Simply because the dread of innovation cramps 
the genius of officers, as the modern system of tactics cramps tlie energy 
and efficiency of Jhe soldiers. Modem patriots have certainly done 
much to prevent military improvement, and have, no doubt, occasioned, 
by their evil influence, a melancholy expenditure of blood and treasure: 
it is fearful also, as 1 formerly stated, to innovate in a science, in which 
the slightest false step may lead thousands to destruction. But there 
are certain fixed and evident principles that are absolutely indis- 
putable, and that no difficulty should ever prevent us from carrying 
into eflect ; and the plainest of these principles is the one that tells us, 
that, in the profession of arms, merit must take the lead of gold. Every 
officer, however humble his rank happens to be, already exeicises con- 
siderable influence over the welfare of the soldiers; and ilieir lives may, 
at times, be made to depend upon his knowledge and exertion, 'ilie 
higher he rises, the greater is the responsibility. A Lieutenant-C’olonel 
already holds absolute sway over sii^or eight hundred men ; and in the 
day of battle, the lives of thousands, and the honour and even the fate of 
nations may depend upon his conduct, as well as upon his moral or phy- 
sical courage. II uw often the country at large, and thousands of indi- 
viduals in the country, have had occasion to mourn the errors and mis- 
conduct of commanders, it is useless to repeat, but tlie acknowledged fact 
is enough to show that, in such a profession, promotion must be granted 
only to the highest merit, which the greatest exertion on the part of the 
military administration can discover and call forth. 'J'he holders of auilio- 
rity must shut their eyes to all exterior influence ; the House of Peers 
and the.Hoiise of Rothschild must alike plead in vain ; not a single step, 
not even a day’s date in an Ensign’s commission must be yielded to the 
highest influence in the nation, beneath that of the Crown itself. 1 pur- 
posely sa’y the Crown, because I can understand no system of promotion, 
that does not emanate directly from the King, or from his lepresenta- 
tive at the head of the Army; the power to grant or wilhliold military 
preferment must remain absolute and unquestioned. But a )ust prin- 
ciple must be justly followed up; and whatever long-established usage 
or the rules ot the service may say,*— -honour, patriotism, humanity and 
Christianity command that, in the Army, merit alone should foim the 
criterion of promotion. If the system of purchase is therefore to be de- 
fended, it must be defended upon grounds higher than those which 
call for its abolition, grounds that have hitherto been considered as the 
highest and the noblest that can influence human actions. 

J. Mitchell, Major H. P. TJnat, 
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While the measures of Government were thus vacillating, it is more 
tlian probable that a Chinese order and regularity would have pervaded 
our dock-yards, but for the reiterated remonstrances of discerning 
olheers, and the public spirit of true-blooded individuals. In 1791 this 
very question was so glaring, that a grand effort was made to rouse 
the nation from tlie apatliy into which it had fallen, by the establish- 
ment of a society lor the improvement of naval architecture. This was 
a truly patriotic undertaking, the principal object of which was to create 
a firm union of theoretical with practical ability, thereby to improve 
and strengthen the wooden walls of Old England — the best foitifica- 
tions of the British islands. To promote so important an end, it was 
proposed to encourage, botli by honorary and pecuniary rewards, every 
useful invention and discovery for advancing the theories of floating 
bodies and the resistance of fluids ; for draughts and models of different 
vessels, togcllicr with calculations of their capacity, gra\ily, tonnage, 
and other qualities ; for experiments on the strength and strain of mate- 
rials and tiieir preservation ; the structure of masts, and the form and 
position of sails ; and to direct such observations on every topic of use- 
ful tendency, as appeared best calculated to further their intentions. 
Nor did the society contemplate confining themselves merely to the 
form and structure of vessels; eveiy subordinate branch was to claim 
a proportionate share of attention ; ^and whatever bore any tendency to 
render navigation more “ safe, salutary, and even pleasant,” was to be 
regarded according to its merits. Nay more, it even projected tlie 
founding of an academy for the regular study, not only of the art itself, 
but of those sciences which ought to foim the basis of it. 

So excellent an institution lor enlarging the bounds of knowledge 
in the grand mystery of shi])-building — not only the most useful art, 
but also the most successful of man's inventions — was exceedingly accep- 
table to JBiitish feel in gvs; and their ranks were immediately joined by 
a numerous body of nobility, gentry, mathematicians, engineers, ship- 
wrights, and sea-ofljccrs, especially distinguislied for rank, reputation, 
and talent, all uniting in a noble ardour for the prosperity of a mo- 
mentous object as a corporate body, with li^ present Majesty as a mem- 
ber, From the zeal, experience, and ability of many of the body, the 
most beneficial results were expected fiom their labours ; but unfortu- 
nately, a society so congenial to national spirit, so w^cll filled, and so 
deserving of countenance and support, was basely suffered to expire. 
Rumour imputes the whole failure, and a lamentable one it was, to the 
jealousy of Sir Joseph Banks, who, being as fond of distinction as of 
science, could ill brook remaining a vice-president, while Lord Stan- 
hope was raised to the cliair. And from some of that Baronet’s con- 
duct towards other institutions, which we happen to know, there is great 
probability of the rumour not being unfounded. The affair is thus 
related by one of the society: — Earl Stanliope was a man of extraordi- 
nary^ talent — whatever his peculiarities might be — and too inflexible 
to yield to the ambition of one, for whose abilities he entertained a 
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feeling bordering upon conteftipt. Sir Joseph, meanwhile, uniformly 
thwarted the plans proposed by his Lordship and the bulk of the mem- 
bers, and formed a party of his own for the purpose of systematic 
annoyance. This led to a decision on the part of the main body to free 
themselves from tins source of vexation ; and they firmly declared, in 
set resolutions, their determination to support their president, so long 
as he continued to aid and sanction the legitimate objects of the society. 
Sir Joseph shortly after retired from the institution ; but not to remain 
in inactivity. 

At that eventful period a most virulent spirit of political animosity, 
engendered by the acts of the French Revolution, was in constant 
operation. It is said that Sir Joseph, availing himself of this, and of 
the political character of Lord Stanhope, diligently insinuated among 
the (liflerent membeis of his Majesty’s Government, that the Society, 
under colour of an association for better purposes, was a Jacobinical 
confederacy with Citizen Stanhope at their head. This calumny soon 
produced its designed effect ; so that, by a scries of rapid steps, an 
institution became extinct, which, had it continued with its original 
spirit to the present time, must have amassed data for the most valuable 
deductions. That such whispers were a real slander on excellent mo- 
tives is evident from the names of those enrolled *, of whom we sub- 
join a few, regretting tlial we have to record this unamiable trait in one 
who so often and so munificently stepped foiward to assist the exertions 
of science : — 


IZ«R.IL the Duke of Clarence, R.N. 
Karl Stanhope. 

— Howe, R,N. 

— Mulgidve, RN. 

Lqjd Rdwduii 

— Gambler, R N. 

Sir Joseph Banks. 

Colonel Mark Beaufoy. 

Professor Marty a. 

Dr. Hutton. 

Di Maskelyne. 

J. Renuie, Esq* 

A. Aubeit, Esq. 

Su Charles Kuowles, K.N. 

— Edward Hughes, R.N. 

— C. Middleton, R.N. 

— J. B. Warren, R.N. ^ 

— bidney Smith, R.N. 


Sir C.M. Polo, R.N. 

— W. C. Uuniaby, R.N. 

— Peter Paiker, R N. 

— George Young, R N. 

Captain W. Lockti, R.N. 

— Bentinck, R.N. 

— G.C. Berkeley, RN. 

— Conway Seymour, R N. 

— James Gambier, R.N. 

— J . M arkham, R N. 

— Hon, A. K. Legwfo, R.N. 

— Hou. R. Stopfuid, R,N. 

— Edward Riou, R.N. 

— J. H. Whitshed, R.N. 

— J. Schank, R.N, 

— C. Stirling, R.N. 

— K. Fiott, E.I.C.S. 

— Joseph Huddait, E,I.C S. 


Notwithstanding the severity of this rebuff, the spirit of marine 
aichilecture was too intimately connected with nautical pursuits and 
events, to be allowed to evaporate ; and while dock-yard science im- 
proved witli the velocity of a snail, various were the effoits of indivi- 
duals towards beneficial results. At length, in 1815, the foundation 
of the Royal Yacht-Club gave a nucleus to those aquatic associations 
which were already of some standing in our ports. This powerful 
union of the nobility and gentry of Great Britain, headed by their 
Sovereign, and backed by a band of distinguished naval “ lionoraries,” 


* The celebrated Swedish Admiial and naval aichitect, F. H. Chapman, was an 
associate of this Society, 
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was highly characteristic of the real genius of the nation ; and it soon 
presented the imposing, spectacle of a minor navy, comprehending up 
wards of 100 vessels of various classes, under Commodore Lord Yar- 
borough, whose burgee was borne by the Falcon, a handsome ship of 
351 tons. It was gratifying to the patriot to see this well-built, well- 
found, and excellently fitted squadron, giving employment to liundreds 
of orderly seamen, shipwrights, blacksmiths, and tradesmen of every 
description, tliereby creating an extensive circulation of money in the 
commercial world, and engaging the aristocracy of the land in the 
most national, the most manly, the most elegant, and the most scien- 
tific of all amusements. Nor L'ls the picture any material drawback ; 
for the petty propensity to hoisting the pendant when abroad, and 
aping quarter-deck customs, are as great exceptions from the general 
rule, as are the instances of the purse-proud hauteur termed Lamb- 
tonism^ which sonic of the members were inclined to indulge in. 

The Yacht-Club rose in importance so rapidly that, in 1817, its ves- 
sels were exempted from the tonnage and revenue duties, in the ports 
of France, by an express ordonnance ; and the example was followed 
by the other European States. In the mean time a great public cause 
was advanced. J'lic Club, in equipping their splendid vessels for the 
stream, the strait, or the ocean, had abundant opportunities of calling 
fortli the energies, rewarding the skill, and establibhing the reputation 
of many private builders, who might otherwise have languished in 
obscurity for want of means to reduce their ideas to practice. The 
Club also gave a new impulse to the public discussion of naval science, 
and afforded many of our legislators, both hereditary and electWe, an 
insight into naval concerns, and am intercourse vvjth the natives of our 
fioating bulwarks. The emulation to excel, which received additional 
strength witli the contests of each regatta, induced the opulent rpem- 
bers to spare no expense or toil in the construction and equipment of 
their favourite models ; whence the Club became so efficacious in pro- 
moting scientific iutercbts, that we wonder the Parliament did not en- 
courage such exertions by a vote of thanks, as unquestionably a mari- 
time object of the greatest magnitude. What noble or wealthy 
foreigners w^ould dare to chalk out such a plan I 

Even in France, our most v\orthy rival, such a taste could not have 
originated. Fine rivers wash the walls of their interior towns, but few 
boats, except the track-barges for the conveyance of fuel and lumber, 
are seen ; there no one thinks of going on ^he water for mere pleasure. 
Would the stalwart Spaniard have given such a practice bis counte- 
nance ? Ami as to the safety-loving Italian, we think we hear him de- 
liver his diatribe on a fantasia so far beyond his comprehension, — 
“Mai che sorta di divertimento ! Andar pericolando per mare, gettando 
oro e fatica a’ pesci, quando si pud star sani e salvi in terra, in casa 
propria 

It will be seen, that by calling forth nautical talent, and giving em- 
ployment to naval artisans, the Yacht-Club have materially promoted 
the best resources of the nation. But this is not its greatest merit. 
The impulse given by their efforts wanned the kindly feelings of the 
Admiralty, and even penetrated the heavy atmosphere of the Navy- 
Board, and generated that new and memorable era in naval architecture, 
the building of the experimental ships. This was an occasion on which 
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the** Affectionate Friends** untrammelled their established rules,’* andi 
admitted Professor Inman, Captain Symonds, and Captain tlaye^, into 
the lists of competition ; but we are not informed upon what points ii^. 
construction tliese projectors differed, or whether their specific objects 
were submitted. As mere individuality is not our aim, and details of 
the several recent trials are before the public, we will not here detail the 
occurrences, — save that we ourselves are not satisfied with the results, 
as stated in general. No one can venture any useful opinion upon the 
merits of “ trial** vessels, unless their characteristic features and proper- 
ties undergo analytical discussion. Pet sailing-matches can decide no 
desideratum with certainty, as they may involve many cases of mere ac- 
cident, such as trim, cut of sails, rake of masts, taughtness of rigging, 
and the ability of him who carries on the duty. To form a better esti- 
mate, we would advise that several rival ships should be started to ciuize 
for twelve months at a spell, in the Chops of the Channel, with their 
equipments and stores complete ; and by a critical comparison of their 
respective properties, average their qualities as men-of-war, in all the 
various points of foul and fair-weather cruizing, stowing, and berthing, 
— in a word, to keep the sea in all weathers. Such might be thought, 
at present, hard service ; but we have not forgotten what were so lately 
the common duties of the Usliant Team. 

Government, unfortunately, were soon weary of being stimulated to 
these exertions ; and the promising dawn of improvement was quickly 
clouded by virtually quashing the School of Naval Architecture, as we 
have already related, without adopting any means for securing a succes- 
sion of talent in our public departments. In this dilemma, we appre- 
hend vfe must even trust to the exertions of individuals ; and the present 
appears a proper time to discuss Ahe propiiety of again organizing a 
special body to study the subject. Among all the societies recently 
estcfblished, it is somewhat anomalous that none should have been pro- 
posed for the express purpose of treating the noble subject of ship- 
building, although the country owes its opulence to its commerce, and 
its political power to its naval superiority. The utility of a society 
which should raise this important branch from a mere imitative art, to 
place it in the rank of a science founded on mathematical principles, is 
too obvious to need argument. The illustrious Bacon prophetically 
pointed out the advantages to be derived from numbers co-operating in 
the prosecution of scientific pursuits, and the experience of the present 
age triumphantly confirms his views. Naval architecture, in particular, 
involves so many difficult •inquiries, and is beset with such intricacies, 
as to demand extensive aid, and concentrated efforts ; and we hope the 
day has arrived when, laying aside all petty and degrading jealousies, 
the lovers of naval science will see the advantage of uniting in a system 
such labours as lose the greatest prt of their value from wanting unity 
of purpose. The Geological Society offers an example in point. So 
rapid has been the progress of geological science within the last dozen 
years, (since its cultivators, abandoning the idle endeavour to construct 
theories without data, have confined themselves to the only true path of 
philosophy, that of inductive observation,) that while at the beginning of 
this period, amidst volumes of speculation, no accurate description a 
single country could be found, a physical map of the entire extent of 
£urope may now be confidently anticipated at no distant epoch. 
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Tiie society we propose might include such of the Nobility and Gen- 
try as arc willing to testify their conviction of the importance of mari- 
time interests, ship*owners and builders, officers of the Royal and Com- 
mercial Navies* mathematicians, and mechanics of eminence. The 
object of such a body should not be confined to the improvement of 
men-of-war only ; their inquiries and improvements should extend to 
shipping of every description, to improve the theories of Boating bodies, 
and the resistance of fluids, and to submit the draughts and models of 
different vessels, together with their calculated capacity, gravity, tonnage, 
and motive mechanism, to rigorous investigation, and analysis. It is 
hoped tiiat by thus steadily and judiciously pursuing the study of first 
principles and results, theory and experiment will combine to constitute 
a perfect system, and introduce all the advantages of mechanical philo- 
sophy into our dock-yards Such a union of science and art would 
save us from failures^ and enable us to furnish our brave countrymen, 
with at least equal advantages to what their enemies possess, instead 
of squandering money upon craft that must strike to the first opponent, 
or be sent to the bottom. 

The present seems to be a favourable time for instituting a Society 
for the purpose of Naval Improvement, since the yacht-clubs have 
proved tliat, in spite of the supineness of the sons of apathy, nautical 
concerns are decidedly consonant with our national taste. Wc do not 
advocate a gentleman apprenticing himself to a shipwright, as Peter the 
Great did, when he ought rather to have bound some poor boys ; but the 
supplying British sailors with British ships, built from BritUn draughts, 
must be a gratification to the patriot. ^‘The essential benefit,’’ said 
Count Rumford, ** to the national service which is attained by every 
material discovery that directly Iead4‘ to naval excellence, and gives a 
decided superiority at sea, cannot but be an object of the first concern to 
those who feel for the reputation and safety of their country, andf are’ 
anxious for the success and glory of his Majesty’s arms,” On these 
grounds, and to these ends, we are gratified to see the pleasure which so 
tinea body of nobility and gentry take in maritime concerns, and so far 
has the sea-smack pervaded the various classes of England, that its very 
phraseology has been adopted in every grade of life. In the Upper House 
motions are said to be underweigh” when in hand, proceeding ‘‘impulsus 
remorum and on one occasion Lord Grenville felicitously quoted, “ O 
Navis ! referent in mare te novi fluctus ? 6 quid agis ?’* The resolute 
and radical orator threatens to “swamp” the peers, — to throw bills 
** overboard,” and “ nail his flag to the masr,” when stubbornly bent ; 
even country squires “ put in their oar,” and “ row in the same boat 
jolly tradesmen “ drop alongside’’ each other to “grog;’’ and the un- 
washed orders talk of a *‘tuck out” when they feed, without being aware 
that the bread-room of a king’s ship is inside the luck.” 

We have seen that the Royal Yacht-^Cib, by building vessels and 
bestowing prizes on the best sailors, is capable of performing services 
which few individuals could undertake ; and they may enjoy the patriotic 
and praiseworthy consciousness that money so expended encourages 
some oi the most useful classes of society, and creates a spirit of emula- 
tion among the^ different oranenesot artificers connected with nautical 
affairs. Nor does this comprehend all the ” doings” within the grasp 
of a marine association \ for the wide ramifications of maritime concerns 
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throughout our empire do not yet appear to be fully understood. The 
operations and productions of our dock-yards and arsenals are iihme* 
diaiely or remotely connected with every class of our population ; and 
intellect, labour, and treasure, combine to render a man-of-war the 
proudest of human creations. For thb sake* of the non-professional 
reader, we will illustrate this part of our argument with the details of a 
74-gun ship, launched and commissioned in 1809. This beautiful vessel, 
in which we served, is selected because, being between a three-decker 
and a frigate, she affords a medium example. The hull and appurte- 
nances of the vessel consumed about 130,000 cubic feet of worked 
timber, — oak, fir, and elm, — the weight ot which, with its metal fasten- 
ings, was 1700 tons: a quantity which could not have been grown on 
a surface of less than 60 acres, supposing each acre to contain 35 trees, 
with a load and a half of timber in each. The weight of her masts, 
yards, stores, ordnance, and crew, with 6 months* provisions, was 1532 
tons, making a total of ship and contents 3231 tons, with an interior 
area of about 160,000 cubic feet. Such a vessel would employ 120 
men for two whole years in her construction ; and her cost, equipped 
for sea, was little short of 70,000/. 

Such being the grandeur and expense of a single ship, it must be 
recollected that England had, at the very moment she was launched, 
no fewer than 709 ciuizing inen-of-war in commission. Of these, 15 
were three-deckers, 6 were of 80 guns, 75 were of 74 guns, 17 of 64 
guns, 139 frigates, besides corvettes, sloops, brigs, and other vessels. 
There were also 28 sail of the line, and 36 other vessels, for harbour duties, 
as hospital, prison, and receiving ships, besides those in ordinary, making 
the grand total, in 1809, amount to 1061 vessels, measuring 857,922 
tons, besides hundreds of transport?, under a granted supply of 19 mil- 
lions sterling. This mighty armament was manned with upwards of 
1 45,000 seamen and marines ; and to these must be added the artisans 
and attendants of the dock-yards, victualling oilices, and magazines; 
the marine population of the principal ports, and their extensive con- 
nexions throughout the country, to show the magnitude and influence 
ot the subject before us. 

As it is of some consequence to exhibit the extensive relations of the 
Navy, we will enumerate the details of the ship above alluded to. First, 
we submit the general dimensions, in order to obtain the tonnage, or 
the difference between the light and load displacements. 

• Feet Incite 

Length of Keel • • • . » 160 8 

Ditto for tonnage • • . • 149 4 

Breadth, extreme • • • • . 49 2} 

Ditto, moulded • • • # • 48 6| 

Length on the lower deck • • . 1S2 4 

Ditto, over all « • • • • 190 10 

Depth of the hold • • • • 210 

Draught abaft « • • • . 24 7 

Midship lower port from water • • 5 6} 

Draught foiward • • « • 21 3} 

The question of tonnage has been treated, hitherto, by a very “ rule of 
thumb” method ; and in olden times, the portage, as it was then called, 
must have been a ** bit" of a puzzler, since we find among tlie Cotton 
MSS. the following burthens assigned to the same ships, according 
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to registers made in tlie 5th and 13th years of Henry the Eighth's 
reign: 

In 1614. 16S9. 

The Great Harryy tons burthen • • 1000 1500 

The Sovereign^ do. • a • • 1000 800 

The Gabriel Royal, do. • • • 800 650 

The Mary George, do, • a • » .100 250 

And when we captured the Ruby, of 54 guns, from the French, in 
1666, a ship which had been vauntingly extolled as a prodigy of marine 
architecture, it was found that, instead of 1000 tons, her reputed bur* 
then, she measured no more than 868. Such indeterminate calculation 
induced Sir Richard Haddock, in 1684, to institute comparisons between 
the nominal burthen computed according to the practice which then 
obtained, and the actual quantity in weight which vessels were capable 
of carrying to sea. This measure was remarkable, since it appears to 
have been the first step taken towards uniting a plitlosophical theory 
with the art of construction. Still the subject was not rigidly investi- 
gated ; it merely led to the adoption of a rule to obtain the cubical 
contents of a ship, by multiplying the length of the keel by the moulded 
breadth, and by the depth of the hold, and then dividing the product by 
94. In 1719, the Admiralty ordered an assumed length of the keel 
to be multiplied by the extreme breadth, and half the extreme breadth, 
to gain a quotient by 94 ; which, with an order from the Navy Board 
in 1781, to regulate the tonnage keel, was continued till the improved 
system of 1834 was promulgated. This improper and absurd mode of 
measuring tonnage by a set of multbles and a divisor, without any 
reference to the form or dimensions of the bottom, was established as 
invariable, and prescriptive, to coilfct the revenue duties by, under an 
Act of Parliament 13 Geo. HI. c. 74. This law merely directed the 
gauger to take the length, and breadth at the widest part of a merchant- 
man, and from thence, by the above formula, to compute the burthen, 
in order to levy the port and other charges. Yet it was clear that the 
rule must be improper and absurd which taxes a vessel without taking 
the depth of her hold into account ; so that the sharpest cutter, and tlie 
bluffest ship of similar upper dimensions, will measure the same number 
of tons. Nor was the irregular levy the only evil of such glaring imper- 
fection. Private builders, in order to diminish the impost, constructed 
traders with a greater depth and capacity of hold than was consistent 
with their breadth, thereby sacrificing proportion, figure, and sailing 
qualities to stowage, — producing the legal, tut full, deep, ugly butter- 
boat” merchant ships, which have excited the hearty execrations of 
thousands of seamen. As an example of these rules, we will give our 
ship’s tonnage from the above conditions : — 

Ft In. Ft In, 

B, the old method, 160 8 X 46 6f x 21 ->-94 ss 1743 tons. 

Act of Parliament, 149 4 x 49 2| X — .X 94 £= 1925 tons. 

We now proceed to the other particulars which lead to the ship's 
capacity, on the well-known principle that a body floating in water dis- 
places a volume of fluid, whose weight exactly equals that such float- 
ing body. 
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WB20BT OF THK Bm.!* 

font. Cwt Qft, Lbi • 

Oak Timber 1487 12 0 10 

Fir Timber • . , , . 113 15 1 15 

Flm Timber . • » * . 14 17 0 11 

Carved and lead work * , • • 3 5 2 12 

liou work, knees, bolts, nails> &c. « • 4^ 14 I 6 

Copper-bheathiiig and nails • • • 1712317 

Pitch, tar, paint, oakum, &c« • • • 12 10 0 0 

Gaily and hearth • • • • • 3 9 2 12 

Total weight of Hull • • • 1698 17 0 0 

WEIOBT OF THE FVRNITVBB. 

Tom Cwt Qis Lbs 
73 4 0 7 

17 16 2 12 
49 13 2 8 

40 10 1 17 
15 15 0 10 
17 8 1 15 

U 2 1 18 
339 0 0 0 

202 8 0* 0 
244 13 0 8 

185 16 0 0 

97 10 3 19 
68 11 1 15 
95 10 0 0 

Weight of runuturo * » • 1532 0 1 17 

Weight of Hull .... 1698 17 0 0 

Total weight of ship and contents « . 3230 17 1 17 

The weight of provisions, as here instanced^ being upwards of onoi^ 
Uiircl fess than other statements made for simnar objects, we subjoin 
the paiticulars, as our authority. 










Tons 

Cst 

Qrs, 

Lbf 

Bread • 


« 


• 


. 


40 

0 

0 

0 

Beef • 



• 


• 



11 

n 

0 

0 

Pork « 


. 


• 


. 


11 

10 

0 

24 

Flour • 

* 


# 


• 



8 

15 

1 

27 

Suet • 


. 


• 


• 


0 

14 

2 

16 

Rdisins 

• 


• 


• 



1 

9 

0 

14 

ButUr 


. 


m 


m 


0 

16 

1 

18 

Cheese • 

• 


9 


• 



1 

19 

0 

11 

Sugar 


. 

m 

• 


* 


5 

19 

3 

24 

( ocoa . 

. 


m 


• 



1 

B 

2 

9 

Lime-juice • 


« 


• 


• 


2 

10 

0 

0 

Tobacco 

. 


# 


• 



2 

8 

0 

25 

Pot Bailey 


• 




. 


0 

17 

3 

24 

Caudles 

• 


• 


• 



0 

11 

3 

13 

Pease . 


• 


• 


• 


10 

12 

2 

8 

Oatmeal 

. 


• 


• 



8 

11 

1 

20 

Rum • 


« 


• 


. 


10 

3 

2 

7 

Wine . 

• 


• 


• 



20 

6 

0 

0 

Vinegar • 


• 


• 


* 


2 

19 

0 

8 

Oil . 

• 


• 


• 



0 

7 

3 

12 

Coals • 


• 


• 


• 


SI 

0 

0 

0 

Wood • 

• 


• 


• 



50 

0 

0 

0 









244 

13 

0 



Masts and yards • • • • 

Anchors and stocks . . « 

Cables and hawbeis . • • • 

Ri|;ging and cordage • « . 

SaiU, points, awnings, &c« • • 

Blocks, pumps, gear, &c« • . 

Boats and their furniture • , 

Ball ist, iron, and shingle • • 

Watei (66,350 gallons) and casks • 
Six months’ provisions and fuel • 
Guns and carnages .... 
Shot, powdei, wads, and implements 
Na\dl stores, spare • . • • 

Officers and men (6^0) and their effects 


V 
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\ye may conclude the account of this ship, by slating that her bower 
cables were in. in circumference ; her main-stay 18 in. ; and the 
spring-stay, 12. As the dimensions of her smaller spars aie leadily 
known by the proportions of the principal, we shall only observe tlial 
the main-mast was 118 ft, 6 in. long, by 38 in. in diameter; and the 
main-yard 98 ft. 5 in. by 23i in. The maintop-mast was 71 ft. 4 in. 
by 20J in,; and its yard 70 ft. 7 in. by 201 in. The maintop-gallant- 
mast was 35 ft. 8 in. by 1 1 in. ; and its yard 46 ft. 2 in. by 9i in. The 
main-shrouds were 11 in. in circumference; the topmast-shrouds and 
backstays 7 ; and the top-gallant rieging 4 in. Tlie main-course con- 
tained 747 yards of No. 1 canvass ; the maintop-sail 833 yards of No. 2 ; 
and the maintop-gallant-sail 252 yards of No. 6; and those were reefed 
and furled by 46 men on the main yard, 32 on the maintop-sail )ard, 
and 8 on the top-gallant yard. Her armament consisted of 32 and 18 
pounders, with the usual proportion of muskets, bayonets, pistols, 
boarding-pikes, cutlasses, and tomahawks ; and the missiles amounted 
to upwards of 8800 round, 582 grape, 450 tin-case, and 250 double- 
headed shot; to propel which there were upwards of 15 tons of gun- 
powder in the magazines. 

We have been thus minute in describing the dimensions and materiel 
of this line-of-battle ship, because, though some of our readers may not 
hitherto have attended to tlie subject, yet, as all are more or less 
sensible to the force of comparison, they may thereby value the extent 
of the cause which we advocate. 

We now turn to the other great maritime arm, which also presents a 
view of wonderful activity. The vast moment of the RoyaUNavy to 
O'lr political supremacy and the rapufications of its influence on society 
are well known ; but the equally vital importance of our sea commerce 
does not appear to be so widely understood, or its advantageous opera- 
tion would be more generally acknowledged. It is true, there are cynics 
who insist, that though trade has been the means of spreading know- 
ledge, happiness has not followed her footsteps; — a position to which 
we cannot assent. The same long-visaged Kribscrabs tell us of the 
evil consequences of filthy lucre ; but such is the social condition that 
we fear, in spite of philosopliy, there is no enjoying the benefits of 
civilization without it. Luxury and avarice, though they may be 
despised by their oflbpring, are the avowed parents of commerce, 
and are pretty closely connected with nautical enterprise ; they have 
therefore, perliaps, more than counterbalanced their evil propensities by 
imperiously compelling man to display the energies of his nature, m 
administering to the real and artificial necessities of his kind, and making 
ships the bridges which connect the whole world, thereby uniting man- 
kind in one general participation of the benefits peculiar to every distant 
soil. 

Public attention has lately been drawn to the records of prisons 
and workhouses, the abodes of vice and misery, for procuring “ con- 
stants” of human propensities ; but wc offer a more agreeable recrea- 
tion to the truly expanded mind. Let the statistical tyro pause in his 
toilsome efforts to ferret out a “ curve” for crime, and study the im- 
mense impulsive powers which flow from the capital and industry set 
in motion by the construction, equipment, and employment ot British 
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sliipping ; which, taking out the manufactured goods of their country, 
and returning with necessaries and luxuries, further the ends of tmde, 
subsistence, comfort, accommodation, utility, and knowledge. The 
‘Owner has his establishment of clerks, warehousemen, watchmen, and 
porters to maintain, exclusive of ^the work wlBch he affords to wharf- 
ingers, watermen, lightermen, lumpers, and labourers. He must neces- 
sarily employ a builder, wlio, in tlie construction of a ship, gives occu- 
])ation to carpenters, blacksmiths, caulkers, sawyers, joiners, and mast, 
bail, rope, and block makers. The labours of these artisans create a 
great demand for timber, rosin, tar, pitch, varnish, iron, lead, copper, 
brass, canvass, flax, paint, tallow, oil, thrums, and other stores, which 
are either supplied by home-proprietors, or by our meichants trading to 
the Baltic, Canada, and other parts of the globe. These transactions 
jvdmit of underwriters, brokers, and scriveners gaining handsome liveli- 
hoods, without moving from behind their desks , while excisemen, col- 
lectors, and pettifoggers of law, extend their unsanctified feelers in 
every direction. After the vessel is launched, she must be equipped : 
recourse is then had to the ship-chandler, whose supplies give employ- 
ment to plumbers, glaziers, painters, fire-work makers, turners, potters, 
biush-makers, braziers, tinmen, glass-blowers, coopers, * gun-smiths, 
cutlers, opticians, chart^sellers, liardwarcmen, iron-mongers, drapers, 
tailors, tanners, oil-men, tallow-chandlers, coal-merckants, farmers, 
graziers, butchers, bakers, cheesemongers, grocers, brewers, and wine- 
merchants ; thus extending a beneficial influenoe on the arts, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and economy of the whole nation. 

It miy be thought that the sole supervision of naval improvement 
ought to DC left in the hands of the Administration ; we trust that we 
have “ shown cause’* wliy it shoultf not. We are not blindly running 
“amok” at our public IJoaids, who, we know, have to regulate many 
diflicdlties ; and we admit that our Fleet, generally speaking, is in excel- 
lent preparation for sudden emergency. However, while progressive 
improvement in ship-building is cordially acknowledged, we cannot 
overlook the fact that our progress has not been proportionate to the 
station and resources of the nation ; and that neither speculative *tea- 
soners, nor practical workmen, are themselves actually agreed upon 
what form or mould a vessel ought to be, to prove best suited for the 
purposes of cruizing and navigation. We, llieiefore, wish to see some 
deep inquiries into the aflairs of the Navy, in order that progressive 
advancement may continue it equal to its vital liust. Many of the 
greatest* niceties in marirfe architecture, in reference to the three 
branches of war, commerce, and dispatch, are as yet undecided; it 
would, therefore, be criminal in us, as a maritime people, to rest as 
though human ingenuity were either exhausted or bounded. It is true, 
that we cannot expect to advance to many new results by leaps of 
Rhodian length, and that many of our operations may prove laborious 
and complicated, and even deficient in cflecting their purpose ; but still 
the inquiries must be pursued, or we fall. Nor are we speaking of the 
pure laws only ; the mechanical construction of so ponderous a body as 
a ship, appears, on a close examination, to be very inadequately con- 
nected together ; while in the absence of fixed principles, theory, prac- 
tice, and experiment are often at variance. It is not so much to 
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a floating body« as how to gorem that floating body under all its various 
forms and circumstances in the elements with which it has to contend* 
Now strength) durability and efficiency have already been united in 
some of the best of our sailing fortresses; but we have bad many 
woeful, expensive, and discreditable failures. The construction of a 
a ship with more or less good qualities,” says Chapman, is a matter 
of chance, and not of previous design ; and it hence follows, that as long 
as we are without a good theory on ship-building, and have nothing to 
trust to beyond bare experiments and trials, this art cannot be expected 
to acquire any greater perfection than it possesses at present*^* 

The construction of vessels, under one form or another, has been 
common to all ages and nations. Necessity promoted invention, and 
what accident discovered, design improved. A recollection of this 
would induce a belief that the practice must now have become perfect ; 
an opinion which will disappear on investigating the conflicting axioms. 
A statement of two or three of the desiderata may strengthen our re- 
presentation. 

The theories of floating bodies, and the laws of the resistance of 
fluids, when applied to curved surfaces, have not received their full 
developemerft. Mathematicians have endeavoured to investigate the 
form of that solid which meets the least resistance in passing through 
water; but little advantage results from their experiments, ‘and the 
endeavours to apply mathematical reasoning to the lines of the moving 
objects have hitherto been unsuccessful. Stability and floatation are the 
first considerations in construction ; but to obtain those qualities in per- 
fection, there arise positions involving all the intricacies of the abstract 
science of motion, witt\ the knowledge which is derived from obS’ervation 
and experience. A floating body* is pressed downward by its own 
weight in a vertical line, passing through its centre of gravity ; and it is 
sustained by the upward pressure of a fluid acting in a verticat line 
through the centre of gravity of the immersed part ; and unless these 
two lines be coincident, so that the two centres of gravity may be in the 
same vertical, the solid will revolve on an axis, till it gains a position 
in which the equilibrium of floatation will be permanent. But this pre- 
liminary only leads to endeavours for determining such effects under 
all changes of motion, starting with the Newtonian theorem, that the 
solid of least resistance is formed by the revolution of a curve round its 
own axis. The inquiry is replete with difficulties, because, in estimating 
the stability of vessels, the form of the sides, and the angle of inclina- 
tion-^conditions which admit of changes afid combinations in iafinile 
variety— -^must be given. Meanwhile, the resistance of fluids is not yet 
found to be such as theory represents it, when the direction of motion is 
not perpendicular to the surface ; nor are reasoners at all agreed upon 
whether the difference of the resistance of water is as the square rout 
of the depth at which the moving body is immersed, or even whether 
there be any increase at all, though it is evident that the surface water 
is greatly affected by atmospheric air. 

But though little advantage has been yet derived in some of these 
inquiries, science is able to arrive at a near solution of the problem by 
the method of induction, from observation and well ascertained facts. 
It is assumed that the resistance which bodies meet with in passing 
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through fluids, increases with the velocity or space run through ; and, 
therefore, the resistance is as the velocity itself ; and it may beacon*, 
sidered tiiat the resistance of the water to the motion of a ship is a 
tninimum when, caterii paribus^ the centre of gravity of the displace* 
ment* is at the least practicable depth beldw the line of floatation. 
But in addition to these points, the theorist must recollect that, besides 
the resistance from the pure inertia of the water, there is that of the 
suction under the counter, and the friction of the fluid against the bottom. 
Also, that the water, by the pressure of the ship’s motion, is accumu* 
lated at the fore«body, the particles not having time to escape laterally, 
therefore making a proportional depression behind; the fluid conse* 
quently moves faster towards the stern, to fill up the space there left, than 
from any other quarter, provided the lines are such as to admit of its 
easy transmission. 

This candid exposition of the difliculties which as yet baffle science^ 
is not intended to gratify the despisers of knowledge ; for every 
inquirer will admit, that an experienced shipwright, who is at the same 
time an able mathematician, will bid much fairer for making improve- 
ments in the art which he professes, than another of the same experi- 
ence, who knows only the rudiments of mathematics.* The mere 
meclianic should recollect the difficulty, almost the impossibility, of ob-* 
taining the required data accurately ; but that theory is to be cast off 
on account of disagreeing with crude experiment, is about as wise as 
though a navigator were to throw his sextant overboard, because his 
observed latitude differed from that by dead-reckoning. These gentle- 
men have latterly ** crowed” a little too loudly; we must, there- 
fore, remind them that the ablest builders are ,at present ignorant of 
the curves best adapted for clearing the water ; and the synthetical 
process has proved inadequate to obtain it. 

Capacity, velocity, stability, and small helm, are the essential, though 
seemingly opposite qualities, required for men-of-war-^-but for settling 
which there are as yet no invariable rules. Indeed, by pursuing any 
one of the properties to too great a degree, it may injure, or even 
destroy, another of them. In such points, theory based on th<f pro- 
foundest knowledge can only extend to general principles — repeated 
trials will establish details for their application ; but still, as in logic, 
truth may be elicited from a collision of errors. “ It is demonstratively 
true,*' said Sir Charles Knowles, “ that no one ship or vessel can possibly 
be formed to have every requisite quality, both united and distinct, to 
the greatest degree of pcrfoction. Experiments and investigation will 
in time teacli us how far we may combine these distinct qualities in the 
configuration of a body: yet, whilst they are blended, each must always 
fall short of that point of perfection to which each may be carried 
separately.*' 

The best length for a ship in respect to her other proportions is not 
a settled question » The ingenious Sir Robert Dudley, commonly called 


* The centre of gravity is that of the component parts of a ship as a heteipge* 
heouB body ; but the centre of gtaviiy of the displacement is that of the part under 

water, considered as homogeneous* 
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the Duke of Northumberland, whose “ Arcano del Mare** is a monu- 
ment of skill and industry, was a good builder, though cramped by the 
customs of the times. In the trial vessel which he built at Southampton, 
and in which he made a voyage to India, in 1594, for the mere purpose 
of experimentally proving her principles, he adopted four times the 
breadth for the length. Sir Walter Raleigh thought that 35 feet broad, 
and 100 feet long, formed good dimensions for a large ship — ^being 
rather more than 2^ breadth for length. Phuieas Pett constructed that 
goodly ship the Prince Royal, in 1610, with a beam of 44 feet, although 
only 1 14 feet long — ^making the proportion of length to breadth in the 
ratio of 2*58: 1, which is somewhat more than twice and a-half as long 
as she was broad. The Commissioner who reported on the state of the 
Navy, in 1618, said — The shipps that can saile best, can take or leave, 
(as they say) and use all advantages the winds and seas doe afford ; 
and their mould, in the judgement of men of the best skill, both dead 
and alive, should have the length treble to the breadth.'* In those days 
the advantages of beam appeared to be valued ; but soon afterwards, it 
became the fashion to attribute every superior facility of sailing to the 
mere length of the vessel itself, without any, or at least very trivial, 
regard to th^ lines of the bottom, or forward bearings. After this pre- 
judice had had its run, the shipwrights fell into the opposite extreme of 
shortening ; but still without the application of fixed principles. 

Even the proper height of the masts, and squareness of the yards, are 
still unsettled points. Bouguer, in his Traitd du Navire,** advocates 
as much canvass as can possibly be spread on a ship low down, as having 
an equal effect in pushing her forward, and tending less to make her 
heel, than taunt sails ; an opinion whieli has caused many vesst’is to be 
too squarely rigged. l*he effect msat depend much on the constitution 
of the ship, and the power of its propulsion , for as the progressive 
motion is resisted in proportion to the squares of her velocity, it is* clear 
that sliort broad ships can have lower masts and squarer sails than would 
be adapted to long-floored vessels. 

These are some of the principal topics on which we would introduce 
discussion and experiment, witliout regard to \lie dicta or prejudices 
of any party. There is no art in which invention ought to be more 
deliberate than in naval architecture ; since an error in first principles 
generates a train of mistakes, which in many cases are not suspected 
until their consequences become evils. To design ships from theoretic 
ideas requires the nicest attention, and the efforts of genius ought to be 
watched and protected by prudence ; fur to •yield to speculation without 
experiment, and to adopt every hasty notion which might occur, in an 
object of such great magnitude, would be altogether as unpardonable as, 
on the contrary, servilely persevering in a bad track, merely because it 
is old. We therefore call upon the power to be obtained by the union 
of the mathematician, the shipwright, and the seaman. There can be 
nothing remarkable in the design of a ship, which may not be discovered 
by carefully analysing its elements, by which its properties become 
attributed to certain known causes ; and there are no qualities possessed 
by any ship whose form and dimensions are known, and consequently 
whose elements can be strictly calculated, which cannot be transferred, 
with such a degree of probability as to amount almost to certainty, to 
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another ship. There is something then to work upoR» with ever]!* pro- 
spect of success, and the intricate causes which contribute to impart the 
greatest degree of excellence to vessels may soon be unveiled* Since 
naval architecture is reckoned amongst the practical branches of science/’ 
says Atwood, ** every voyage may be considered as an experiment^ or 
rather as a series of experiments, from which useful truths are to be 
inferred towards perfecting the art of constructing vessels: but inferences 
of this kind cannot be well obtained, except by acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of all the proportions and dimensions of each part of tlie 
ship; and secondly, by making and recording sufficiently numerous 
observations on the qualities of the vessel in all the varieties of^situation 
to which a ship is usually liable in the practise of navigation/* 

Should our Society be instituted, we would recommend inquiries into 
every department of natural knowledge connected with abstract and 
practical mechanics. During the progress of tlie necessary scientific 
and experimental data, sound information might be disseminated by an 
anal} tical digest of the forms, qualities, and equipments of the ships 
already built; thus employing all the comprehensive advantages of 
induction, till a more refined and particular process can Hbe obtained. 
At least one ship of every class might be elaborately discussed, and the 
results tabulated. Of the selected vessel, her sailing and other pro- 
perties should be described; her centre of gravity and metacentre 
determined by experiment; the capacity and stowage of her hold and 
store*rooms critically examiued ; tlie force or moving power of the sails 
acting at the point vchgue, or resultant of the resistance, ascertained ; 
and the. weight of her masts, yards, ordnance, and every article of 
furniture carefully estimated, so as V> exhibit the mutual laws of depen- 
dance between tlie hull and its components. 

SMph are the inquiiies whiph form a poition of our proposition, $md 
which we think demand immediate attention. Indeed, it is now more 
ro<j[uisite than ever, if our naval supremacy be worth retaining, tiiat 
true principles should be inducted and understood ; for the inquisitive- 
ness of our continentallfnetids into the cause of our past successes is so 
prying, as to betray their own eagerness for maritime improvement. 
In a word, we consider that a full knowledge of the laws, proportions) 
and rules of ship*building, together with the pure physical sciences 
which contribute to form them, arc absolutely indispensable to the 
future interests of the empire. 


U. S. JFourn. No* 88, MaUqb, 1836* 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY, IN THE EARLY CAMPAIGNS 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR *. 

It may have been supposed, by what I have written, that I had a 
prejudice against the Militia ; hut such is not the case : we received 
many very good officers, and excellent soldiers from that branch of the 
service, and indeed the Peninsular war was principally fed from that 
source ; there, however, they joined in batches, from 50 to 100, soon 
got amalgamated with the nias>s, and learned, by degrees, from tlie 
old campaigners, how to become soldiers ; here, on the contrary, no 
one was a bit wiser llian his comrade, and they were almost altogether 
ignorant how to take care of themselves : we were not much at a loss 
for quarters, as the Dutch barns, full of loose hay, offered always an 
excellent couch,-— but as to everything else there was a lamentable defi- 
ciency. We had, as I said before, no commissary, and the officers of 
the companies had the task of procuring provisions, seeing them divided, 
and almost of cooking them, as the men would take no trouble. 

Philosophers have endeavoured to distinguish man from other animals, 
by some particular characteristic. One has said that man is a laughing 
animal, but wc may notice the near approach the monkey makes 
to cachinnation, not to speak of a horse lam^h ; another sage has 
called man a “cooking animal,*^ — if that is the true distinction, the 
French can boast of a great deal more humanity than ourselves ; every 
Frenchman has some knowledge of the noble art of cookery, and if 
they cannot exactly make a dinner out of the sole of a shoe, yet give 
them ever so smali a 5it of meat, f'^nd a couple of biscuits, they will 
ferret out the remaining condiments, and kick up a savoury potaga ; 
or if there is no meat to be had, a piece of pumpion, a pint of nulk^ and 
some bread, will furnish a respectable soupe inaigre. In every company 
they have what is called a harbinger, with a small increase of pay ; it is 
this man’s business to procure the rations, and divide them, while the 
rest are looking out for the accompaniments, nor it may be said, that 
while the harbinger is providing the solids, (pivet^ rfe resmianee,) the 
rest are busy in concocting the sauce. No such early gastronomic 
education exists for Englishmen ; formerly when the farmer’s servants 
used to dine at the same table with himself, they came in at a regular 
hour, and had their meals put before them, but of the manner in which 
they were prepared they knew no more than of astronomy. When 
the farmers became gentlemen, they turned their labourers out'of doors 
to seek their food. The single men were generally in some lodging, 
and no variety existed in their food, a piece of cold bacon and bread 
being generally brought to them where they workeij; on Sunday, 
perhaps, they had part of a baked joint. For the married men, field- 
labourers, and artisans, they all had their dinners prepared by their 
wives, and were also entirely ignorant of the mysteries de la cuisin^ 
Now this is a very serious loss to the soldier ; they say an Englisbmill 
fights best with his belly full, but he is, of all others, the least likely to 
fill it, when provisions are scanty — it would be one of the advantages 
of a camp of instruction to teach him this useful art, and indeed in bar- 


* Concluded from p. 191. 
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racks every man in turn oufi[ht to take a spell at the cookery cf his 
mess. They talked of teachini^ every cavalry soldier to shoe his own 
horse ; it appears equally requisite to teach cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery the way to make most of their somelime& small allowance. To- 
wards the latter part of this campaign we became much straitened for 
provision, and as it would have been cruel to have taken the Dutch- 
man’s milch cows, we had nothing left but to make war on the unfor- 
tunate swans. However the Roman epicures liked the cygnel, I ques- 
tion if they ever ventured to eat an old swan : it requires an excellent 
sot of grinders to perform that task, and I doubt if anything in this 
world is tougher, except perhaps the infernal venison described by 
Pope, “ a roasted tiger stuffed with tenpenny nails.’^ 

1 forget which of the days it was, the 2nd or 6th of October, that 
was Sunday, but just as the advanced posts became engaged, a canny 
North Rriton, who was in the same company with me, exclaimed, Kh 
Lord, sirs, what a Sabbath we are going to spend 1” 

On the 2nd of October a woman (I cannot call her a poor woman) 
was shot through the neck, notin the act of skinning eels, but in rip- 
ping the lace and epaulettes from the jacket of a del unct officrf^r of Irench 
Hussars; and on the same day I saw a private of the 15th Light Dra- 
goons, come in with about a dozen prisoners : he had been late in the 
inspection of their necessaries, and the only way we could judge of his 
attention to that important duty was by admiring an immense bunch 
of powder-bags appended to his saddle skirt, certainly about as unpro- 
fitable a piece of plunder as any heart might desire, llie two last 
prejudice^ of the reg/V/ie to which Frenchmen adhered were the 

cocked hat and queue ; the former jvas generall/ glazed, and as to the 
latter, every French soldier had a tail to his head something thicker 
than j rattan cane, about six inches in length, and where the riband 
finished its spiral convolutions at top it was fastened by a small clasp 
with a little sort of medallion in while metal, ^ like those sometimes 
inserted in snufl-boxes, or on the h^ads of walking- canes, whereon the 
liero might cither have •ngraven the initials of his mistress, or those of 
the battle in which he last fought, seJon la fan taisie^^cwQty soldier had 
a powder-bag as an indispensable part of his kit. 

At tlie period of the embarkation of the Russians I had some business 
to do at the llelder, and on my ride down 1 observed a party of them 
in a bivouac near the sandliills! it had been washing-day with them, 
and in order to procure a OiMrrent of air to dry their linen, they had 
pulled dotvn tlie two side walls of a small house that had been used as a 
temporary shed for cattle, where their chemises were flapping in the 
wind. Near this laundry of new invention cookery was in progress, 
and I had the, curiosity to' peep into the cauldron hanging over a wood 
fire ; it contained in the boiling water the head of a bullock or cow, 
with the hair peeling off by the force of the hot water; its mouth was 
stuffed ftdl of grass, and it had all the look of imploring the pity of the 
bihtanders; one of the assistant cooks had just made a successful 
attack on the wheels of a tumbril, from which he returned with a 
gooiJ handful of cart grease, to serve a relish after the delicate soup 

in tlie camp kettle, ^ , , , , , i 

Previous to the armistice, some of the dykes had been cut to cover 
our front by a defensive inundation, and several of the cantonments 
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bccajiie, by that wieans, insulated, the houses being surrounded witli 
water, which added to tlie moisture from the clouds, we were well satu- 
rated, The water for drinking was so brackish that we could not taste 
it, and the only beverage was milk, which however })lcasant for one’s 
drink, agrees ill with the stomach, particularly in a crude state : to this 
we had to add some bad bread, and tough swan steakl. From these 
causes, sicknos soon began to show itself, dysentery and ague prevailed, 
and that disease which we call in the army “the Englishman’s,” 
when he complains tliat “ he has pains in all his bones and can’t eat,” 
— wliich latter he thinks the most serious of all symptoms. 

During these leisure days we liad scarcely any other resource than 
studying the character and manners of our Dutch hosts ; which Wtas not 
a matter of much ciifliculty, as they appeared to be good-tempered, 
quiet people, with a plentiful scarcity of ideas ; — nothing can be more 
methodical than their mode of living, one day being the exact copy of 
the preceding. North Holland is altogether a country of pasturage, 
which entails very little labour on the Jiusbandman. IJay-niaking 
(which they do not make) seems to be the only thing the farmer him- 
self enters into ; the grass, when cut, is tossed about in the held until 
quite dry, and then carried into immense barns. What would an 
lilnglish farmer think of building, and keeping in repair, barns as large 
as churches, to contain nothing but bay ? When this harvest is gathered 
in, the fiirmer has nothing to do; his man, or men-servants look after 
Ins cows when in the field, take care of liis garden, and do all that is 
required, while the master of tlie house takes full jiosse^sion of the fire- 
place for the wliole day. A Neapolitan lazzarone might envy a Dutch 
boss^ in the eijjoyinent‘of the dolce /hr nicnfa. ife rises before day- 
liglit, tor what reason it would be dilliciilt to tell, takes his cup of coltee 
and glass of gin (schnaps), he then lights his pipe, which is hardly ever 
out of his mouth for the r<*sl of the day. At twelve o’clock he is called 
to preside at tlie dinner-table, which put me in mind of something of 
the same kind in the west of Scotland : the family is all assembled, the 
servants at the foot, while the boss presides at the head with his hat on, 
and having said a prayer by way of grace, long enough to please the 
most fastidious Covenanter, he leads the way to tlie attack on the pro- 
visions. 

Tile first disli is invariably a large, and rather flat, brown pan filled 
with a hind ot liotcb-potcli, into which everyone dips his or her sjioon 
in succession, with a regularity of stroke and solemnity very edifying. 
When the upper party was satisfied, the dish was removed to tile lower, 
and the same ceremony gone through with the younger; and those who 
had shorter arms, it k^enu'd a little exertion to reach the mess, and it 
gave mo the best cx])laiiatiun I had ever had of the jirovcrb, “ be that 
sups with the d — 1 ought to liave a long spoon.” The soup was followed 
by some plain boiled meat and cabbage, and generally finislied with 
a dish of pancakes ; the whole waslied down with some bad beer. 

The boss then adjourns to the fire and never leaves it again until 
bed-time, unless Just to look at the source of his riches, the cows in 
the next apartment ; I call it so, for it is kept in quite as good order as 
any other room in the house. Whether it is the usual time for housing 
these pets, or that this season was particularly wet, the cattle were all 
under cover in October ; but this might have happened from the far- 
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)iiers, knowing our slock of provisions to be short, did not like to*trust 
tlieir cows out in the field. 

At a certain hour a coffee-pot was placed at the fire-side, and a tray 
before our host, containing one of those littlc'blue japan tea-cups and 
saucers sometiQfies seen on the upper shelves of old ladies curious in 
crockery, and this my host filled and emptied so often, that I got quite 
tired of an attempt to count the repletions. 

Whilst tlie owner of the house seemed to monopolize the fire, his 
“ womankind” were sealed at the window at work, having each under 
their feet a small pan of charcoal, covered with a perforated wooden 
box, on which they placed their feet. 

We were roused from the contemplation of “ sleepy Hollow** (or 
Holland) by an order to proceed to the Texel for embarkation : having 
been myself in bad health, I was* allowed to embark in a sloop of war, 
that landed me at Yarmouth. Just before we sailed, two or three officers 
that had been prisoners of war and exchanged came on board ; on o;‘e 
of them I discovered the tattered remains of the uniform of my own 
regiment. I did not know tlie man by sight, but on hearing the name 

of Mr. P e, 1 recollected there was such a person : at present he 

looked very forlorn and unhappy, but a good dinner in the gun-room 
seemed to have performed wonders in his behalf, and after he had added 
a couple of glasses of wine, be favoured us with the following curious 
confession, and unique specimen of autobiography. 

One of the officers having asked him how he came to be a prisoner, 
he gave us this relation : — 

“ U \ras on the 19tli September, and I was walking in the rear of 
the regiment a good bit : the sand was very tiresome to walk through, 
so I thought 1 would rest awhile in a barn that was near. As I got to 
tlie door who should 1 see but the Piince (the late Duke of Gloucester) 
come up ; lie shouted to me, ‘ What arc you doing there, Sir ! — your 
regiment is just going into action so I says, ‘ I am taking care of the 
rolonel’s horses at wliich the Prince said ‘ Bah and rode on, I then 
went in and lay down amongst some straw in the barn, and I suppose 
I fell asleep, as I was awoke by hearing people talk that I could not 
understand, and one of them pulled me out from the straw where 1 was 
lying ; they all gathered round me and began jabbering away, one o 
them tore off my epaulette, another broke my sword in two, and the 
first began flapping me in the face with my ov’in cocked lial, — I soon 
guessed J was a prisoner, aind they marched me off to the rear.* 

After w^e had taken a hearty laugh at this unusual confession of a 
coward, one of the party asked him what had induced him to make the 
Army his jirofession ? “ I will tell you all about tliat,** said he : “ My 

father is an organ-builder in London, and he put me apprentice to his 
business ; somehow T did not like it much, and 1 could not get on. 
Tlicn J went to blow the organ in one of the churches — that did not do. 
Then I tried the Militia — that did ” 

“ Then,** said my friend, “ you tried the Army, that did not do,~ 

Now, Mr. P c,** continued" he, “ you liave much amused us with 

your adventure with the French and the history of your early days ; 
now let me give you a small piece of advice, which is, when you land, 
to proceed anywhere else than to your regiment, as they have got there 
an awkward trick of bringing people to a court-martial who may happen 
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* to be in the straw ’ at improper seasons/' He was thanked for his 
advice, and it was followed. Whether Tommy P— ~e returned to organ- 
blowing, organ-building, or the iloyal Surrey, wc never heard, but we 
saw him no more. This was not the only instance of weak nerves : 
on the same day that the Prince said Bah I” the Adjutant of the 2nd 

battalion regiment, as soon as they came within tlie reach of fire, 

not liking it at all, put his horse to the rightabout, and rode straight 
down to the Heldcr : he there said that he was going home with dis- 
patches, and got a passage in a King’s cutter, then on the point of 
sailing, and never called a halt until he arrived in Edinburgh. None 
but the brave deserve the fair f’ — the adage was exemplified in this case, 
as the wife of the runaway was no sooner acquainted with the cause of 
bis sudden appearance, than she fairly told him she would rather have 
seen his corpse. 

Had the Allies acted in perfect concert during the campaign of 1799, 
it might have been as fatal to France as tliat of 1814 ; but difference of 
opinion early existed between the Austrians and Russians ; and in the 
middle of their successful career in Italy, Suwarrow separated himself 
from his allies and plunged into SwiUeriand, to meet a succession of 
difficulties and disasters, while the movements of the Archduke Charles 
on the Uhine were jiaralyzed by the indecision and delay of the Aulic 
Council. In love and war there is always the hcau jiio^nevt, which once 
lost can hardly ever he retrieved. Very soon after the Kussian armies 
were recalled by their capricious master, the Emperor I'aul, Buonaparte 
returned from Egypt to J^’rance, and his appearance gave a fresh com- 
plexion to the military afi'airs of that country. ISlill, at the opming of 
1800 the advantigev were all in favour of the Austrians, who weie, in 
possession of the whole of Italy, with the exception of (ienoa, where 
Massena was comjiletcly blockaded, and finally forced to surrender, 
while Melas had driven back Stichet through the Maritime Alps, and 
had actually got a footing in the French territory ; hut the whole of 
these successes were rendered nugatory by the passage ot the Alps by 
Buonaparte, and the battles of Montebello and Marengo. 

The British ministry, in the early part of 1800, thought it proper to 
send a force into the Mediterranean, not only wilii the view of the 
occupation of Egypt by the enemy, but for the purpose of creating 
diversions in favour of the Austrians, who were then closely blockading 
Genoa, assisted by our ships of war. Accordingly about 6000 men were 
ordered to embark at Deal early in April ;<^rid to give greater celerity 
to the movement, wc were placed on board ships of war, with the lower 
deck guns out. Most of these were captured at the Tcxel, and too 
small to be taken into our b(*rvice as line-of-battle ships, they were 
therefore fitted up for the more ignoble purpose of being “ lobster 
smacks,*’ as the sailors called them. They were indifferently manned, 
and to command them several officers were removed from “ the shelf,” 
where they bad Jain so long that they did not use their ** brief autho- 
rity" with all the discretion they ought — particularly in one or two 
instances, where persons, long out of employ, and quite unconscious 
of that gentlemanlike feeling and mutual consideration which has sprung 
up betw'een the two Services, tliought they but displayed their conse- 
quence by doing bashaw ; and, taking it for granted that soldiers ought 
to know by instinct all the rules on boaid a man-of-war, they punished 
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the least infringement, although effected under entire ignorance. * Be- 
fore leaving the Downs an order came to send all the oificers’ wives on 
shore, which was so imperative, that there appeared no way to evade it ; 
in fact, they were all obliged to land, but previous to sailing a few were 
smuggled back, who highly congratulated themselves when we got 
under weigh, little calculating on the disappointment in store for them : 
being obliged to put into Torbay by a strong westerly wind, we bad not 
been there two days when this anti-feminine order was acted on with the 
greatest rigour, giving these poor ladies the additional annoyance of 
nearly two hundred miles to travel. Here we found the Channel fleet 
at anchor from the same cause. 

When the wind came round to the east and allowed us to pursue our 
voyage, nothing could be finer as a warlike spectacle tlian a fleet of 
nearly fifty sail, all of them ships of war, getting under weigh together. 
We parted with the Channel fleet off Usliant, and had a most delightful 
passage through the gut of Gibraltar: all of the men who had suflVred 
from ])revioii8 illness during the last campaign seemed to inhale fresh 
life when they fir»t breathed the mild air of the Mediterranean ; and all 
was joyous anticipation as we entered the harbour of Port Mahon. This 
magnificent basin is capable of holding all the fleets of Europe, is com- 
])letely landlocked, and the only inconvenience that it is subject to is 
sudden squalls from the surrounding hills, which make it unsafe for 
boats to carry sail. Minorca is one of the finest military positions m 
Europe or the world, and proved of vast advantage to the Spaniards 
during their struggle with the French in the south of Spain, serving as 
a refuge after disaster, and a point where attacks might be directed 
from. One of the Balearic group^ the isle of Cabrera, was for a long 
period a depfit of French prisoners. 

TJiree battalions of our small army were sent up to Genoa in ships of 
war, in case their services might have been required ; but were too late, 
as Massena’s army, alter being in a dreadful state by famine, that re- 
duced them to half their original number, had surrendered a few days 
previously. 

As there was no house-room at Minorca for so many additional 
troops, it became necessary to encamp us ; but that was a matter of no 
easy accomplishment. The hills about Port Mahon are little more than 
barren rocks, affording but a scanty nourishment to a few stunted 
shrubs, and the small portions of earth that supplied them with life was, 
in the heat of summer, aicnost as hard as the rock on which it rested. 
Afler much research the only spot that could be fixed on was one which 
had formerly served as a burying-ground to the neighbouring lazaretto 
(not a very pleasant reminiscence). We accordingly set to work in 
establishing our canvass domiciles, in doing wliich it was not unusual, 
when driving in a tent-peg, to find we had started from its repose tlie 
leg or arm-bone of some unfortunate fellow, who had died of “ suspicion 
of being suspected ” of ‘having the plague. We had scarcely got pos- 
session of our new abodes when we found thousands of fellow-lodgers in 
the shape of earwigs, while the lieat during the day reflected from the 
rock was scarcely supportable, and was no doubt the reason why we 
were so soon visited by the cholera (facetiously called in the army Cor-* 
poral Forbes). It, or his presence, occasioned us to be as seldom under 
canvass as possible, passing the time either in boating or visiting Port 
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Mabpn and Ciudadelia, and admiring the Spanish girls with their long 
hair — a curious freak of fashion, in a hot climate, to have the hair as 
thick as a horse’s tail, and tied in the same fashion, reaching down to 
tlie heels. TJie Minorqucse belles seem, however, very proud of this 
uni^ieidy appendage. 

Notwithstanding the variety of our contemplations, it was with no 
reluctance we received the order to embark for Malta, and leave the 
“ corporal” in charge of the earwigs. We had not made above 150^ 
miles from Minorca, when we were becalmed, and remained in that 
happy state, in small transports and under a July sun, for a whole fort- 
night, with no other amusement of an active nature than endeavouring 
to kill the sharks with which we were surrounded. At length a breeze 
sprung up, and carried us into Marsa Sciocca, on the south-east side of 
Malta, from whence we marched to our cantonments in the village of 
Binkikarra. The blockade of Malta, which had now lasted eighteen 
months, commenced very unexpectedly, and had nearly proved fatal to 
those who under the impulse of the moment first instituted it. After 
the departure of the French army for Egypt, the Maltese people began 
to recover from the stupor into which they had been thrown by the un- 
looked-for occupation of their island by strangers, and their indignation 
against the treacherous Knights who had yielded up the fortresses was 
at Its height, when some unprovoked aggression on the part of some of 
the French soldiery brought their feelings of enmity into full action, 
and a general insurrection took place at once over all tlie island. The 
French general, Vaubois, not being able to cope with such an armed 
population, after throwing a garrison of 60 men into Civila Vecchia, 
retired himself with about 4000 into Valetta and its dependent forts. 
He immediately sent all the armed vessels he had to sea, to intercept 
the supplies which the island derives almost entirely from Sicily. ,Thc 
Maltese had not foreseen this retaliation, and were driven almost to 
despair when they found its operation ; it was calculated that 4000 
persons had perished from famine and disease, when the appearance of a 
Portuguese squadron, that drove the French under their guns, inspired 
fresh hope : the blockade of the island was now changed into that of 
Valetta, and the arrival of the late Sir Alexander Ball soon put affairs 
on a better footing. Two regiments (the 30th and 89th) were landed, 
and General Graham (Lord Lynedoch), who had arrived from Mantua, 
took the command ; he was latterly superseded by General Pigot. The 
confidence restored in the first instance to ths^Maltese peasantry added 
fuel to their previous animosity, and they committed acts against the 
French worthy of their successors, the Spanish guerillas. Having esta- 
blished an intercourse with the inhabitants of Civita Vecchia, a party of 
these peasants scaled the walls in the night, penetrated without alarm to 
the barrack, and there murdered in cold blood the whole party, consist- 
ing of two officers, two sergeants, and 60 men ; and after this, to them, 
glorious exploit, they practised atrocities on the dead bodies that cannot 
be with decency related. Proud of this affair, they lost no opportunity 
of cutting off solitary individuals who strayed l^yond the walls in search 
of food. One wretched Frenchman they caught beyond the walls of La 
Cottoneira, gathering figs : they cut off both his hands, crammed them 
into his pockets, and sent him back half dead with pain and loss of 
blood. Whenever one of these peasants could get by any means a 
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charge of powder and ball, he would come down to the outpQ$ts,^and 
creep like a snake under the stone walls until he could get within 
musket-range of the enemy’s sentries — then, passing the firelock 
through the interstices of the wall, he let fly,; — if he chanced to hit 
his bird^ he w^ould return delighted, and have something to boast of for 
months. 

Twenty thousand of these peasants gave in their names for an assault 
on the works ofValetta, — either a mere idle bravado or from total 
ignorance : such an attempt would have been fatal to the best troops in 
Europe ; and although the Maltese were good at a cut-throat expedi- 
tion, it is not clear that they would have been of equal value at a 
“ stand-up fight,** if we can judge from the conduct of the Maltese regi- 
ment, at a subsequent period, at Porto Ferrajo, such an enterprise as 
the storming of Yalelta was quite beyond their capacities. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who visited us in August, soon threw cold water on this 
foolish project ; it was understood that on leaving the island he had 
also left directions that, in ease the garrison held out beyond a certain 
day, the blockade was to be raised. This news, whether correct or not, 
kept us in constant anxiety for every symptom of surrender, and they 
soon began to show themselves. The attempt to send out the inha- 
bitants, to diminish the mouths, had already been early checked ; and 
indeed it would have been an act of great cruelly to these people, as the 
peasants made no sort of distinction amongst those within the walls, 
and would have equally murdered their countrymen and the French, if 
placed within their reach. 

To prjevent the two frigates in the harbour from falling into our 
hands, they were sent to sea half manned on thb evening of the 24th, 
La Diane was captured and La Justice escaped. Their sortie afforded 
a soTj of spectacle : the burning of blue-lights from the ships forming 
the blockade, with their fire at the escaping ships, were increased in 
effect by the accompaniment of the summer lightnibg, which at Malta 
is very brilliant. On the night of the 2nd of September the French 
gave us another yj'M dejoie, the whole of their batteries keeping up a 
fire for a great part of the night ; five or six shells were to be seen at 
one time in the air, and there was the usual attendance of summer 
lightning, AVhile the eyes were amused with this pyrotechnic display, 
there was also something to interest the ears ; the reverberation of 
sound is very great within tlie harbours of Malta, and doubled or trebled 
the effect of the cannonade^ As it was merely a pretence to get rid of 
ammunition, the fire was not directed against any. particular object ; and 
the only casualties were a Maltese minus his head, and an artilleryman 
wounded. The next morning, to our great joy, tlie wliite flag was dis- 
played ; and the day afterwards the Grenadier companies took posses- 
sion of Florian. It was with some feeling of youthful pride that I 
assisted in hoisting the first British flag on the ramparts 6f the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 

When the principal gate of La Valetta was to be given up to our 
possession, I accompanied the officer, and on arriving there we had the 
greatest difiiculty in keeping back a mob of Maltese who wanted to 
force an entrance ; the French guard joined us in this endeavour, and 
two or three of the Maltese were wounded before we could get them to 
keep back, which was only effected by closing the barrier gate. These 
people, who had no other idea of a capitulation than that they were 
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to bf allowed to enter and massacre the garrison, were exceedingly 
surprised to be baulked in so laudable an enterprise ; an<i seeing us join 
the French £?uard in repelling them, they immediately called out that 
they were betrayed by the English : however, at last, seeing they had no 
chance of forcing their way, they gave up the attempt. 

The next day I w’as sent to relieve this oificer, and knowing that the 
garrison had it not in their jicwer to have a meal of meat for many 
months, I ordered our mess-man to send me a quarter of roast mutton, 
some loaves of bread, and a few bottles of wine, which arrived Just 
before the gales were shut in the evening; the delight of the two 
French officers who were on guaid with me was great beyond descrip- 
tion ; they asked permission to ask one or two of their comrades to 
join them in the feast, and we soon had the company of a Swiss Major 
and a Captain of Engineers. It would have been at once the delight 
and reproach of a qastromme to have witnessed the attack on this 
piece de renHance, 1 could hardly cut up the mutton fast enough to 
satisfy the hungry maws ready to devour it ; they dcc-lared (and 1 had 
no reason to doubt it) that it was the first meat they had tasted for 
eighteen memths — every donkey, dog, and cat had long since disap- 
peared ; and a baker, w hen all bio other resources hiiled him, made a 
good thing of it by selling all the rats that he could entra]) or kill on 
his premises. For the last six months of the blockade, the daily rations 
did not exceed eiglit ounces of bread ami a w’ine-glass ol bad oil. Tins 
state of starvation originated with the French Commissaiies : there was 
at the comniencemeiit ot the blockade sufficient grain in the maga- 
zines to have lasted the garrison for six years, but the Compiissaries 
made no scruple of selling this to the inhabitants, and even to masters 
of vessels going to sea ; and we mjiy say, without exaggeration, tliat 
we owed the f<dl of the place to their lapacity and selfishness. 

The following day we got possession generally of all the gates of 
Valetta, and the French garrison w'ere embarked in two divisions from 
the Marsa Muschete liarbour ; they had a good dinner of fresh provisions 
served out to them, and a moderate quantity of weak wine, which, 
however, operating on stomachs all but’’ unused to such a stimulus, 
the fumes flew quickly to the upper region, and when they marched 
down to embark they were already ** half seas over.*' The principal 
part of the garrison consisted of the 19th elemi-brigade, and when they 
came to give up their colours emblazoned with the names of the early 
victories of Buonajiartc in Italy, the actiop was periormed with the 
worst possible grace, attended by sundry sacres^ and we fouiVd almost 
ail the firelocks loaded with ball nearly to the muzzle, whether as a 
means of destroying the ammunition, or the chance of accidents in our 
hands, we could not ascertain. They were at length fairly planted in 
the boats, and, as they lowed round the point of St. Elmo, one of the 
Serjeants, as ^ sort of leader, stood up in tiie boat, and sung, accom- 
panied by all the rest, the Marseilloise ; while the Maltese lining the 
batteries were abusing them, in their guttural Arabic, in all the male- 
dictions of the East, — burning their fathers, grandfathers, and all their 
ancestry, not forgetting themselves. 

The two finest i'ortresses in Europe may be said to have fallen into 
our hands by accident. It was merely a sort of lark among some 
sailors that gave us possession of Gibraltar, and Malta fell into our 
hands by a combination of circumstances purely accideatal. A private 
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quarrel between a French soldier and a Maltese peasant fired the strain 
of insurrection, wliich broke out at once over all the island ; then the 
Maltese may regard the arrival of the Portuguese frigates quite a pro- 
vidential afiair, as without that they would have perished miserably of 
famine and disease; the French would have had no compassion on 
their sulTcrings, so much were they incensed at the massacre of their 
comrades at (Jivita Vecchia ; then the Portuguese squadron being under 
orders for Lisbon could not have delayed their departure many days 
when the arrival of Sir Alexander Ball took the task off their hands. 
He was soon joined by the Northumberland and Genereux ; he established 
himself on shore, leaving the squadron under Captain Martin, and from 
that time the blockade was regularly established, and finally put us in 
possession of this — one of the brightest jewels in our colonial diadem. 

It is curious, coming from such a man as Lord Nelson, that he 
expressed in his place in the House of Lords, “ that Malta was of no 
value to us, because it was not situated opposite Toulon,’' as if we were 
always to be at war with PVance and with no other nation. It needs 
only a glance at the map to see it is one of the finest military positions 
in the world, not only commanding the Mediterranean generally, hut 
being absolutely the key of the Levant, possessing a naval arsenal, two 
of the finest harbours in the world, excellent as a commercial depot, 
and occupied by a hardy and abundant population. No country in 
Europe (not excepting Holland) is so densely peopled as Malta: the 
island itself is in extent about the size of the Isle of Wight; and Gozo, 
two-thirds less: yet in 1800 it was calculated that these two islands 
contained 110,000 souls, and of course it is much increased, even after 
the visitation of the plague. The habits and physical qualities of the 
Maltese seem to be better fittecT for sailors tlian soldiers : they are 
mostly fiiiniliar with the sea, which so closely hems them in ; they are 
short in sUiture, active in body, with broad chests, and muscular arms. 
I have no doubt that, at tlie commencement of a war, from seven to 
ten thousand men might be procured for a trifling bounty to man our 
ships, who would in a comparatively short time become able seamen ; 
and even now 1 should think it advisable to Iiave a portion of our crews 
in the Mediterranean, as well as for the ships in the East and West 
Indies, composed of Maltese ; fiom their almost constant exposure to 
the sun, they are better able than our own people to resist the debili- 
tating effects of warm climates. 

Malta has been in anciaut and modern times the scone of so many 
invasions and events, and descriptions have been so multijdied, tiiat it 
would be superfluous again to make the attempt, further than to say that 
it deserves a visit from every military man. The works of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Tournay, or Lille, are like child’s playthings compared with 
the enormous bastions and cavalices of Malta, the former of which are 
mostly hewn out of the solid rock itself, on which no bombardment 
could scarcely have effect; it also possesses the advantage of being 
difficult of approach, as but a few inches of soil cover the rock, and it 
would be nearly impossible to cut trenches, or approach by flying sap. 

The Maltese, it is needless to say, are Roman Catholics, and many 
events in the Idstory of their island serve to attach them strongly to 
that form of worship. Although Bryant and other critics dispute the 
title of tlie island to the place of shipwreck of St. Paul, still the inhabit- 
ants firmly believe it, and point out the exact spot where it happened, 
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and ^hc cave in which he took shelter : they also insist that, like St. 
Patrick, he drove away all venomous animals. I have seen several 
snakes in JMalta, but 1 will not pretend to say they were venomous ; at 
Gozo, however, I found a scorpion one night on my pillow. I had 
observed, after being a short time in Valetta, numbers of pigs running 
about the streets, all of which had a part of the ear cut oflF; on in- 
quiring the reason why they were thus marked, I was told they were 
2 )orci de purgatorio^ which meant that out of each litter of pigs one w'as 
put apart, had its ear cut, and was allowed to run about the streets 
receiving the eleemosynary garbage of the natives. To use the words 
of the Almanack de^ Gourmands, when these charmants adolescenis 
attained the age of maturity, or discretion, they were taken up, killed, 
and the produce in money given to the priests to say masses for the 
souls in purgatory. 

They have also an idea that on Christmas eve there arises from the 
earth a nondescript animal, the guttural Arabic name of which 1 do 
not recollect, nor could I, if I did, pronounce it. This ambiguous beast 
of Domdaniel they have the utmost horror of encountering ; and out of 
this credulity, some ofliccrs, quartered in Riibato, the principal place 
in Gozo, created some amusement to themselves and infinite terror to 
the natives ; they dressed up a figure on a common cane-backed sofa, 
under which they conc(*a]ed themselves, and walking about a little 
before twelve, uttered the most dismal ciics. As these people had 
never the smallest idea of what is vulgarly called larking, those who 
hjwl not yet retired to rest were seized with the utmost panic; one man 
who had seized his gun under the apprehension of robbers, and might 
have made tlie ])erfornicrs pay dearly for their joke, the moment he 
saw, in the uncertain light, the unshapen mass approach, and heard the 
dismal uldloo, he dropped the offensive weapon, and retired to his wife 
muttering ShecUo, Shecloo (the devil). The next day it w^as the 
universal subject of talk, and many ridiculous and improbable stories 
were spread about. 

I understand that Mr. Coleridge, who was some time in Malta in an 
official capacity, has written something relative to the superstitions of 
the Maltese ; 1 have not seen his book, but at the risk of repetition I 
will add two instances of that kind that have fallen under my own 
observation. In every third or fourth house among the lower class 
of inhabitants is to be seen, as an inmate, an unfortunate-looking brute 
of a dog, not higher than a turnspit, with l»^s of the same fashion, a 
little sharp nose, and a tail looking like that of a roasted hare : the 
creature is quite hairless, and looks as if it had been that moment 
scalded, while tlie livid spots on its skin, seen without the intervention 
of any covering, look very disgusting. When I asked a Maltese the 
reason of his entertaining such an unhappy-looking monster, he said 
they were very useful. Whenever any one was taken seriously ill with 
fever, they had nothing to do but put the dog to their feet in bed, the 
animal absorbed all the fever and died, while tlie man lived. This 
undoubtedly has been tried ; the probability is, however, that the man 
was getting better naturally, and the poor dog died of suffocation. I 
have since learned that tliese dogs are to be found in Greece, and 
applied to the same purpose. 

In listening to the conversation of the Maltese, I frequently heanl, 
in reference to people in bad health, the word pnwm, which I took 
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naturally enough to be an apprehension of death, I happened to call 
on a gentleman who I heard was ill ; he appeared to me to have no- 
thing the matter with him but a bad cold, which, however, is a rare 
complaint here. VVlien I asked him what w,as the matter, he replied 
paura, “ What do you mean by a paiira T* " Why,’’ said he, “ six 
months since I was at Naples, when the King arrived from Sicily ; they 
erected triumphal arches for liis reception ; I was standing under one 
of them when part of it gave way, so that we expected it would ail 
come down; it gave me B,paura^ from which I have never recovered.” 
This is, or was, a very general idea, that the impression of sudden fear 
was received, as it were, into the system, and there lay latent to germi- 
nate whenever any exciting cause, however trifling, brought it forth. 

1 shall conclude this sketch of Malta with some account of the 
climate, which, taken generally, [ should say was not at ail calculated 
for invalids. The winter, properly so called, may be said to commence 
in the middle of January and extends to the end of February ; during^ 
this period heavy storms of wind prevail, generally from the north-east, 
accompanied with a quantity of rain. These gales last for three or four 
days, and during their continuance the weather is as cold /ind comfort- 
less to the feeling as a sleety February day in England, without any 
resources vyithin-doors, altliough some of the English families have 
contrived to construct fire-places and procure coal from England. 

In the intervals, however, between tliese storms the weather is fine and 
pleasant, and frost has never yet reached so far south ; after the vernal 
equinox tlie heat becomes suddenly as great as in England in June ; and 
in the Jajtter end of May they cut the barley, the only grain grown on the 
island, which is succeeded by the cotton plant ; the weather is peaceable 
until July, when long calms prevaif, the power of the sun is augmented, 
and, from the great evaporation of the surrounding sea, there is a con- 
stant haze, and the visible horizon is very limited. In addition to the 
great heat of (he sun, reflected from a wliite rock, the months of August 
and September are particularly distinguished by the visits of the south- 
east or scirocco winds, which, however, seldom exceed three days in 
tiicir visits: during their prevalence the wind feels exactly as coming 
from the mouth of a heated oven, the haze is increased to a great 
degree, and quantities of fine sand and dust are borne along with the 
wind, penetrating everywhere. 

The rise in the thermometer bears no proportion to the increased sensa- 
tion of heat, and this m^ be owing to the arid nature of the wind, 
which dfies up the perspiration, and prevents all relief from that quar- 
ter ; therefore every one during its continuance may be said to be in a 
sort of fever. The Maltese close all their doors and windows, sprink- 
ling the floors with vinegar ; and then the luxury of having ice is felt 
in its perfection. Nature seems to have placed Mount Etna purposely 
for the refreshment of the surrounding lands ; it is said that the Bishop 
of Catania has 10,000^. a-year from an estate without a blade of grass 
on it. In the latter end of October the first rain falls, generally accom- 
panied with a violent thunder-storm, and from that period until the 
beginning of January the climate is quite delightful. It is curious that 
during this, period if by chance a sirocco should happen, which is 
rather rare, in place of being charged with sand and dust, it is saturated 
with moisture, which is equally penetrating. 
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tBAVES FROM MY tOO-BOOK. — MY SECOND TRIP. 

BY FLBX1B1.C QRUMXETT^ P.lf. 

No. VII. 

" And back I flew to its billowy breast.*^ — The Sea. 

Oh, the bright, the glorious, the happy days of boyhood and youth, 
before anxious care and stern responsibility have shed their withering 
influence upon the heart, and shadowed over as with a cloud the smiling 
prospects that shone so brilliantly in early life! 1 remember, when 
1 was a youngster, 1 thought all Captains had a snug easy berth of it 
and lived jovially — tlicy kept no watch, they went ashore and came 
aboard just when they pleased, and every order that they issued was 
implicitly obeyed ; indeed tliey seemed to have nothing to do but eat, 
^drink, and sleep. I longed for the hour to ainvc that would see mo 
a Captain. I have had a command, but I found it no such Marine 
oflicer's commisbion as the vibions of former times had pictured to my 
fancy — the safety of the vessel, and the life of every individual in her, 
rested upon my watchfulness, for when the head slumbers the other 
members of the body are inactive. How many sleepless niffhts, how 
many vvearving days I can now reckon, that were not taken into calcu- 
lation when no responsibility disturbed m> repose 1 Tue Commander 
of a ship has a most onerous station ; and his juniors should carefully 
avoid adding to Ins anxiety by a strict attention to duty, and making 
allowances for any hub jietulance as long as it does not betray a want 
of gentlemanly feeling. It should Ic remembered that a Captain can 
have no confidant in liis ship, no one to whom he can unburtlicn his 
mind in diHicultios and trouble ; the canker worm of disappointment, 
distress, and even wretchedness may be preying upon his vitality; he 
stands alone, and though not un pi tied, yet is he generally unfiiended 
and imblest. But to return to Calcutta. 

“ By all that’s lovely, Gruniinett, we are in luck’s way,” ex( lairaed 
Pascoe as he entered my room at the house in Cassatoolah-sticet, where 
I was Sitting, with my sable attendant standing at a respectful distance 
from me, his anus crossed upon his breast, — “ we are in luck's way, 
my boy; but avast, can you dance?” 

“ Indiflerently well/* answered J, — “ as far as a country -dance or a 
four-handed reel goes, I could make a shift to get through tolerably 
enough.*’ 

“ Voii’ll do then !*’ returned he, holding out the tails of his uniform 
coat, and sideling along like a lady in a minuet. For my own part, 
I am quite an adept, and could dance you a hornpipe on the head of a 
scupper nail. I wish old Snatchblock was up here, it would be capital 
fun to take him with us and set his broad carcase upon ‘ the light fan- 
tastic toe.’ ” 

“ And where is it you are bound to?” inquired I, “ for I am partly 
engaged to my old schoolmate this evening, and, poor fellow, I should 
nut like to disappoint him.” 

“ Ahem, — bum 1” ejaculated Pascoe, bowing with mock gravity ; 
** certainly the loss of such super-excellent society as yours must be a 
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great disappointment indeed. Yet after all, Grummett, you are but 
a dull sort of fellow to what I am. Who would think that a hand^me 
young reefer like you should prefer the company of a prosing body of 
a clyster-maker to the delight of sporting with some pretty little chee- 
chee in a ball-room V* 

“ Some pretty little chee-chee 1*’ reiterated I inquiringly ; “ what the 
devil do you mean by pretty little chec-chee ? I never heard the name 
before.^' 

“ Oh, aye — yes — now I remember, this is only your first voyage,” 
returned Pascoe affectedly, “ and therefore your ignorance is excusable ; 
but come, I’ll take compassion upon you, and enlighten your mind upon 
the subject. You must know that last voyage we brought out a dancing 
master of the name of Innes, he messed with the midshipmen, and he 
was really, considering he was merely a retailer of hops ^ a gentlemanly 
sort of a goodish kind of a chap, and all the passage he used to be 
working up old dances into new ones, sometimes sluing ’em end for 
end, and he would hang on by the hammock battens and whistle to 
himself whilst he cut capers that scandalized every thorough tar in the 
ship, and more especially the boasun, who swore that it was a sin and 
a shame that God Almighty's gifts should bo thrown about in such an 
unnatural sort ot a fashion, lie had a dainty little kit that lie used to 
scrape for us now and then, and set our heels agoing in the cockpit as 
fast as hi 8 elbow. Well, (inimmett, I have just met with innos, and 
he has invited me to a ball tiiis very evening, at one of the first ladies' 
schools in Calcutta, lie says all the high caste seminaries give a ball 
once a fortnight, where the young darlings exhibit for husbands, and 
the greatest rivalry prevails amongst these estaWishmenls, as to which 
shall dispose of the largest num hereto the best advantage. Of course 
there is good entertainment for man and ass, each vieing with the other 
to excel. Now, Grummett, you and 1 are too young to bo marriageable, 
and yet the lasses will be glad to see us ; and so — but d— it, man, 
don't look so glum, — will you go 

“ Tell me what you mean by chee-chee, Pascoe,” said I ; “ don't 
deal out your information by halves." 

“ Well, then, chee-chees are the girls, that is, many of them,” he 
replied, a sort of half-and-half, a mingling of red and black' blood, 
that gives them a coppcr-colotir cast of countenance; yet tliere are 
some sweet delicate little creatures amongst them, so pale and lan- 
guishing and interesting ;j)ositively 1 was in love with one of them 
last voyage for two whole hours by a well-regulated chronometer, and 
I swore to her by every dead-eye of the main-shrouds that none other 
should ever occupy my affections. But 1 say, Grummett, I got into 
Mangoe-lane — I forget, though, you know nothing yet of the geography 
of Calcutta.’* 

“ But is it not wrong, Pascoe,” said I, rather seriously, to endea- 
vour to impress upon die mind of a young female tliat you have an 
attachment for her, when all that you utter is mere commonplace flat- 
tery without meaning 

•* Steer by your own compass, Grummett,” replied Pascoe ; “ rely 
upon it, my words never broke a heart. But belay all that ; will you 
case your lower stancheons in silk stockings and buff kerseymeres, and 
see sometlung of school-life in the East or not, that’s the question 1” 
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*\TIie offer is too tempting to be refused,*’ returned I laughing, ** and 
80 my old school^fellovr muht excuse me^ as I suppose he cannot go 
with us.** 

As far as I am conpemed I have no objection,** said Pascoe, but 
the ladice would lose caste if one who sits behind a counter was to be 
admitted amongst them. The sodger oiheers go for a pleasant evening, 
and they do a bit of the amiable and sport small talk to please the girls : 
well, then, ’tis settled you will accompany me. Boy,” addressing the 
servant, “ tell your master’s bearers to polish the palanquin up and 
sport their best duds this evening. Good bye, my boy, till dinner time, 
I am off to tiff with a nabob ; but I say, Grummett, don’t sit prosmg 
after dinner with the Purser, watch my wink, and then quit the table at 
the same moment that I do, mind the signal — adieu.** And the light- 
hearted fellow started to enjoy fun wherever he could find it. 

At eight o’clock we were mour palanquins, and the bearers trotting off 
with that peculiar emission of breith which indicates hard labour, as if 
their lungs were at work like the loose leather of a pair of bellows ; and 
after a smart run they stopped at large folding gates, the upper half of 
whicli was open woik, and through it we could see a long garden, with 
an oval plat in the centre, and a walk running round on each side of it 
up to the house, the upper paitof which was brilliantly lighted up, and 
had a pretty elFcct through the intervening branches of tiees, especially 
as the soft sounds of music came sweetly upon the ear. 

“ Look out, Grummett/* exclaimed Pascoe, as our palanquins stood 
alongside of each other, — look out, my boy, we shall soon be within 
the enchanted regions, and then! — d— * it, Tm in love with some of 
them already.” 

The gates were thrown open and^ve passed on to the portico at the 
entrance of the building, where we alighted at the foot ot a lliglit of 
steps ; but here all was darkness, except a twinkling glimmer from a 
small lamp that showed there was a vacant space sit^ stairs to mount 
higher. Without waiting for introduction, we ascefl^d to a beautiful 
open verandah, that borrowed its light from a spacioAwncr a|>arlment, 
tastefully decorated with draperies of white muslin ^^ed with rose** 
colour, the room dazzlingly illuminated, the dancers footing it away 
most engagingly, and the punkahs in full play above their heads to 
keep them cool. In the pleasant shade of tlic verandah were several 
young ladies from seven to fifteen years of age ; and seeing two youths 
arrive, they of course began to make us the ^object of their amusement, 
and probably had I been alone 1 should have felt considerablb embar- 
rassment. Not so Pascoe, — passing his arm within mine he whispered, 
** Now for it, Grummett, the petticoat cliicfs are engaged at the other 
end of the room, and these are stray ^a/?tbs of the flock.” 

“ They certainly do not look very shcepishy^ said I, in the same low 
tone ; but cooch-perwaney, let us get them within hail, Pascoe.’* 

“ My dear young ladies,” uttered Pascoe in a voice of subdued soft- 
nesSf ” we are your most devoted and humble servants, ready to sacri- 
fice life itself to obey your commands. Will you have a top-brick 
from the chimney, a piece out of the moon, or the stump of the north 
pole?” 

A general titter followed this specimen of gallantry, and plainly indi- 
cated that the watchful eyen of guardianisbip were withdrawn. To 
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describe the sing-song drone of children in the East Indies, a habi( they 
contract from their nurses, would be impossible, and yet there is a de- 
gree of plaintiveness in the ton s that is not altogether displeasing. 

** The young gentleman Wants his mawmaw/^ drawled out one of the 
group, which was followed by a laugh from all. 

Alas !” returned Pascoe mournfully, “ my parents are far away — 
my father is cook of the Huffy, and my mother goes a bumming/' 

I very naturally surnjised that Pascoe^s waggery was calculated to 
give offence, but he seemed to entertain no suck apprehension^ for he 
rattled away without ceasing, keeping the girls in a constant state of 
merriment and laughter. 

“ You do not share your companion's mirth,'* said a pretty, slim, 
delicate, black-eyed girl of sixteen, addressing me with but little of the 
cliee-chee drawl, though she evidently by her colour belonged to the 
caste, — “ can it be possible that you are dejected amidst so much 
pleasure f' 

There was a touching, plaintive melody in her voice, — at least I 
thought SO then. Bah ! I am an old man now ; but I think so still, for 
nothing ihrilN with more pure delight upon an untainted heart, than 
the bweet tones from the tongue of innocence and beauty. 

“ And ajp you happy, my dear young lady ?*' inquired I, — you 
spoke witli an utterance of sadness 

“ And if it were so,” she rejoined, “ do you act kindl) in reminding 
me of it ? I am not happy, there are but few except the children who 
are happy here. You are a stranger, of course you dance and Will 
want a i^iitner, — promise not to pester me with nonsensical talk, and 
there is my hand for two dances if you will accept of me. Your looks 
speak candour, and I rely with comidence upon you, if not unpleasant, 
to stay by me for the rest of the evening, or get \onr friend to go down 
one set with me. I see you imagine me bold and forward m making 
such a request, and I must not undeceive you. Yet” — and she faltered 
whilst a tear stood trembling on her eye-lash, — “ yet indeed, indeed 
you must not think meanly of me.” 

“ Nor will I think meanly of you/' replied I, “ but feel how much 
I am honoured by being thus distinguished.” 

“ Nay, nay,” remonstrated she, you must not consider it a dis- 
tinction, I do not seek to serve you, but myself; I am here unfriended, 
at least by those who could assist me. But do not seek to know more, 
1 have and will throw mysalf upon your mercy.” 

I do nbt know how it liappened, but during our brief conversation we 
had detached ourselves entirely from the rest, and were leaning over 
the balcony at some distance from them, gazing on the quiet scene 
be* .V. I certainly was much surprised at the frankness of the young 
laity, and in all probability should have been disgusted at her thus offer- 
ing herself as my partner, but there was an impressive energy in her 
manner that appeared to be prompted by some powerful motive and 
which at once interested me ; so taking the proffered hand, I pressed 
it, as I hoped unobserved^ to my lips. A slight cough close to my 
shoulder indicated that I was detected, and I heard Pascoe whispering 
in my ear the words I had used to him in the morning, — “ * But ir it 
not wrong to endeavour to impress upon the mind/ &c. Parsons do 
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not always practise what they preach, my modest friend!” — and off he 
went again to laugh and joke with the group, performing all manner of 
antics tor the purpose, as he said, of displaying his agility in dancing, 
and to give anyone of them an oppoitunity of selecting him for a 
partner. 

At all events,’* said I, addressing my fair companion, “ there is 
one happy heart amongst us — there is nothing on earth could make 
that inad-cap bi*daU‘ for five minutes together.” 

“ May he never know sorrow !” relumed she; “ hut wo have not 
lime to talk of him, the music will soon cease. You have not yet been 
presented, and I dare not be seen in the room with you till alter your 
introduction to the governesses. And now, mind iny instructions. The 
dancing-master regulates the ceremonies ; ask him lor Louisa Naraiu, 
and I will be near at hand to save tiouble.” 

There was something extremely strange in all this, but I was not at 
an age that gives way to much reflection, besides, it was a sort ol mys- 
terious engagt'uient tliat just suited the romantic fervour of my miiul, 
and being dclerinined to see the result, f readily proinised to tuilil all 
that she enjgmed me to p(*ifbrm. 

“ Now let US go to the otlieis,” said she, and we mingled with the 
group, ^ 

Pascoc was chattering away with his usual glee, when a stout, well- 
made, middle-aged man ilressed in hlatk approaclu'd us, leaning on the 
arm of a young and gentlemanly-looking p(*r^on, who, observing Pascoe, 
hastened towards him, and we wore intioducetl in form to a Mr. Mac- 
somelhing, I foig^H what, dancing-master- in-elnel of C.ilciitla, limes 
(Pascoe’s fiiend) lieing only the second in command. I observed that 
they looked rather surprised, and thVj elder one somewhat displeased, at 
seeing Louisa where she was, but neitlier ol them ult(‘red a word upon 
the subject. Mr. Mac i<*lt us, and trusting to Past oe’s inlroduction, 
I solicited tiie llltere^t of Iniies to comply with Louisa’s request, lie 
seemed embarrassed, but just at tiiat moment the dancing ceased, and 
he required our attendance to WMit upon the heads ot the (‘^tablishment. 
We entered tlie hail-room amidst the reti eating of pf^rsons to their seats, 
so lliat we were hut little noticed. Jjut there were two wiiose eyes met, 
and llie recognition was instantaneous, and tliat was Paseoc and one 
of the pupils, and for the rest of the evening iiiy inessinate was tpiile 
a changed character — it was the young lady he pretended to joke about 
in the morning. ^ 

At the upper end ol the room, within a sort of saloon, commanding a 
full view ol the large apartment, sat two elderly ladies, fashionably 
dressed and higlily rouged, who were of course ** pleased to see us 
and liaviug b<*en received under their gracious patronage, and made our 
salaam, we haslencU away, Pascoe to renew a tonner acquainlaiu c, and 
I to fulfil my engagement with Louisa. She was standing near one of 
the pillars, and by her side was one of tlie most hideous little wretches 
that ever 'my eyes beheld : he was inijiortuning iier in fractured English 
to dance with him, and ])ouring'fortli tin* most fulsome flattery, at the 
same time seeming to consider himself in the character of a favoured 
suitor. Poor Louisa’s conduct was immediately explained to my mind : 
efforts were making to sacrifice her to this horrible juece of deformity, 
who, I ascertained, was the remnant of a Portuguese family, immensely 
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rich and thoroughly depraved. Louisa smiled as I approached, and 
looked timidly around, as I thought, for Innes, who was standing at a 
short distance from us, evidently much embarrassed. I did not hesitate 
a moment, but advancing towards her, claimed the promise of her hand, 
which was readily tendered, and I led her to the dance, which was just 
forming. There were about a hundred and twenty persons, including 
the pupils, ])resent ; the gentlemen were principally civilians and officers 
of the Army, and it was curious to witness the manojuvres that were 
practised by the senior Argus of tlie place to trot the young ladies 
through their paces ; whilst it was palpable to a common observer, that 
there was some of as pretty ]dece» of intrigue going on amongst tlic 
juniors as could bo well planned from the worst novels of a circulating 
library. 1 danced two sets with Louisa, and then, at her request, ex- 
changed partners with Pascoe, who declared that he was up to his 
collar bone in love. It was truly amusing to see the amorous old mili- 
tary beaux, ])erfect veterans in the field, and men of undoubted bravery, 
smirking and practising the amiable amongst the little girls, who turned 
them into ridicule. I passe»l a very pleasant evening, but unfortunately 
was obiigt'd to quit the room early from a cause that excited consider- 
able inirlli. Notwithstanding the punkalis were kept in constant motion, 
the mosquitoes were excotslmuly troubloMnne — indeed their pugnacity 
was so great, that they brought everybody that had any blood in them 
to the scraff^h. I was just the sort of subject IIhj rogues loved to feast 
upon, and both fingers and nails were friqiumlly at woik to allay 
(though it ratlier increasi d) the irritation of the bite, f was going down a 
dance with consulerablc animation, having a didic^ite little \cllow-phizzcd 
chec-chee for my partner, occasicyally j»ressing her marigold-coloured 
hand, sporting a bit of flattery, Jind d —ning the mosquitoes, when 
Pasqpo took an opportunity of congratulating nvi upon the handsome 
appearance of my legs, iji white stockings with senr/e/ clocks, and look- 
ing down, I jierceivcd to my great mortification that 1 had scratched to 
some ]mrposc, as ilie blood had flowxd ilowu in several broad and con- 
spicuous stripes, to the great amusement of the young ladies, who seemed 
to delight in discovering something to laugh at. I apologized to my 
partner, and instantly withdrew to the ante-room, where, standing in tlie 
shade, my tartan hose could not be well discerned. Louisa Narahi 
join(*d me a few minutes afterw^ards, and reclining over the balcony, 
contemplating the calm beauty of nature, we conversed with unrestrained 
but innocent freedom on the enjoyments and delights of happy Knglaiid. 
I spoke of mv parents ; Loui&a was an orphan — her parents were in the 
grave, and left under the guardianship of a wily native, he was seeking 
to make the best bargain of her by a sale to the heir of the Mendozas — 
the creature whom I have before mentioned, and the governesses she 
was then placed under were aiding in the scheme, no doubt for a good 
consideration. 

It was long before I could get Pascoe to quit the place, but at length 
we di'parted after an affectionate Igave-taking of our companions. 
Away went the bearers, till, on passing ihrougli a rather narrow street, 
where the principal portion of the houses were in an unfinished state, 
our progress w’as arrested by a parly of natives, habited in the usual 
dress, but with small red caps beneath their turbans^ and armed with a 
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sabre ^lul shield. At a short distance from them, vvltli his back against 
a wait, stood an English seaman, evidently intoxicated, brandishing a 
quart bottle, and detending himself from the natives, who were endea- 
vouring to lay hold of hitn, whilst he held fast by Ins long tail a China- 
man, who remained perfectly passive, and made no attempt to iret away. 
The whole scene was extremely ludicrous, and we had a full view ut it 
by the light ot several torches. “ Ship a hoy !*’ shouted Jack, as lie 
saw our palanquins come U|j — “ what ship, my hearties ! ” 

“ Halloo ! ” responded I’ascoe, in the same loud lone, “ are you in 
distress?'* 

“ Distress be d — d ! ’* returned the seaman, giving an extra flourish 
to his bottle, and looking sternly at one ol his opponent, who was 
closing in upon him — ‘‘ What’s to distress me lu them lubbers, eh ? — 
But if you’re country-come, why then just heavc-to a bit whilst 1 dowse 
*em like a widow’s pig.” 

Jack had construed tlie forbearance of the natives into fear at his 
own prowess, and hauling the Chinaman alongside* of him by his tail, 
he prepared, as he said, “ to tow him oft* as his pn/c.* 

“ Avast, shipmate,** exclaimed I, “ youlinrt the man, — But come, let 
us know what all this rumpus is about, and if you want help in a right 
cause you shall have it.” * 

“ Well, that’s but reasonable, howsomever,” returned the seaman, 
slacking out a lunger scope of the Chinaman’s tail, which the latter 
took advantage of (o get at a greater distance from his victor, and this 
being observed by the sturdy tar, he took a turn with the (pieue round 
Iiis wrist, exclaiming, “ Ounly half a cable, you lulihev 1” 

One of the armed natives respectfully addressed Paseoc — “ Sahib, 
we chookedars for Lord Sahib — keep de peace o’ Calcut.” 

“ Chokeewallers, arc you ?” said the seaman, “ then you and the 
chokee may go to blue blazes together — no slum* jugs for me. — Arn’t I 
captured a pirate, and ain’t I a right to make the most o* my prize I — 
Sheer off, you lubbers I — do yewu think I’m waterlogged t ** 

“ But you’re giog-lo^gcd, my uidn,” uttered I’dscoe ; “ and as these 
are police officers *’ 

“ Officers ! ” reiterated the tar, giving a bowse at tlio tail — “ them 
officers!— tell that to the marines an you wull. Come along, ye bitch’s 
baby — and ye are but lubberly rigged either, seeing tliat I’m obliged to 
tow }ou starn foremost,” and he again essayed to diag the China- 
man oflF. ^ , 

“ But you must not use the poor fellow in tliat fashion,” remonstrated 
I ; “ the law will not allow it ; if he has done you any injury, give him 
into the custody of the police.” 

“ Give him what?” ejaculated the seaman impatiently, “there’s no 
such rope in the top, and as for them as you call police — then I'm 
blessed if 1 do ; he may cut and run if he likes, and leave me the fag- 
end of tha towline to make bracelets for Poll Hughes, or if he’ll ax (or 
marcy — why there,” turning t% his prisoner, “ never say die, ould 
chap I” 

“ But what has he done ?” inquired Pascoc ; “ you’ve no right to 
detain him without some good cause.** 

“ Good cause !” reiterated the tar — “ Hark to that now ! — here’s a 
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young gentleman as has weathered the Gape overliauling the consarn 
about causes! — Why he*s there hard and fast, that's the cause, and Tin 
saying — liould up ycr head, fukke*,” giving a pull at the tail — “ I’m 
saying, young gentleman, just look at his phi^^og — did you ever see any 
thing more like a mainshroud deadeye with a couple o* fathoms o’ 
laniard 

“Ayah sailor, how can do!*’ ejaculated the native of the Celestial 
Empire in an imploring manner. 

“ Mould your thief’s tongue, you wagabun 1” returned the tar angrily, 
“ you ain’t silting now like a mandareen upon the lid of a teapot, anti 
be d — d to you ! To go for to rob an honest seaman, who has sarved 
his Majesty forty years 1 Where’s the double -breasted wig with sleeves, 
I oidercd and j)aid for? Ves, young gentlemen,’* turning to us, “ 1 
ordered him to make me a double-breasted wig with sleeves, and a wig- 
wam for a goose’s bridle to match, and says he,‘ Ayah, how can make, 
no have money so I tips him a handful of rupees, and when I goes 
again he knowed nothing wliatsoinever about it, and devil the bit of 
cash or goods have 1 seen since.” The Chinaman looked serious, 
though there was still much of comicality upon his countenance. “ Ah, 
ye know-nothing son of a black gander, it’sjill logged down again you 
correct. — ^Well, young gentlemen, so as I was coming out o’ the Yankee 
flag to-ni^it, I claps him permiscrously alongside quite accidental, and 
‘ Yo hoy,’ says I, ‘ where’s my wig and my wigwam V says I, and then 
he purtends to understand not nothing whatsomever about 'em, * Avast, 
shipmate,’ says I, ‘ hand out the wig or the rupees, that's all about il.’ 
So finc|jiig be/d no taste in the regard o’ doing things ship-sliape like an 
honest man’s child, and seeing a piece o* suinmftt hanging down abaft, 1 
takes him in tow, to carry him aboard afore the first letenant, to over- 
haul the consarn, and see what muster Gilmore ’ll say to it. Well, as 
1 w*i8 a carrying on rather a taut strain I’ll allow, wliat does the fellow 
do but kicks up a bobbery as if T waru’t a using him like a Christian, 
and then llieni there chaps bore down upon me, and I brought ’em to 
action, and lliat’s the long and the short on it — so heave ahead, my 
hearty !” and he once more essayed to walk away with his prisoner. 

The cliokcedars (police o/Iicers) behaved with great mildness, and 
eventually the Chinaman was committed to their charge, and Jack (who 
belonged to the Fox frigate) returned to the tavern, known as the 
American flag, as he said, “ to freshen hawse, after riding it out with 
buch a dead nip in tlie palavering way.” 

“ CGme, rouse out, Grumniett,” exclaimed Pascoe, entering my room 
on the following morning, and disturbing me out of a sweet sleep — 
“ rouse out, and let’s enjoy a cool delicious walk to tlie esplanade, or 
perhaps you’d like a little more of the ambassador’s Mocha coflee — 
shall wc go and see him ? — it would only show gratitude to return him 
thanks for his kindness. But bear a hand, Grummett* wc have much to 
overiiaul to-day : there’s to be a suttee over the other side of the river, 
and a friend of mine, or rather of my old dad’s, which amounts to the 
same thing, has offered to ferry me ♦across in his budgerow — will vou 
go?*’ 


* Fokki| in the Chinese language, friend. 
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Itmust be a revolting spertacle,** returned I ; “ but still, as I can 
neither prevent nor avert, why I shall certainly have no objection to be 
present,” 

We then entered into conversation relative to the events of the pre- 
vious evening, and having dressed, we sallied forth to the esplanade. I 
know not what after-years have made of this place, but my recollections 
of it as a promenade are of the most pleasing nature, particularly at the 
extreme approaching Fort William. The hour was early, but it was 
thronged with visiters, enjoying tlie delightful breeze, wliich liad cooled 
itself on the surface of the waters. That gigantic bird, the “ adjutant,’' 
was stalking about unmolested, and the building in the fort as well as 
the summit of the government-house was literally crowded with them, 
presenting a very singular appearance to the eye unaccustomed to the 
bight. A regiment ot sepoys, in their characteristic dress, also attracted 
our attention, as they went tlirough their drill near the government- 
house, which they performed extremely well, seeming to take great 
pride in the simultaneous movement of the whole corps during the 
various evolutions of exercise. 

In our walk back to breakfast we were accosted by a well-made, stout, 
muscular man, who entreated aims in the most iinportunate manner, as 
if liis very existence depended upon the grant. “ Uow is it,” impurod 
I, “ that an apparently strong man like you, who ought to work, should 
take to begging ? — Is there nothing for you to do V* 

The nali\o gave me a peculiar look of humility, but at the same 
lime it was evidently tinctured with contempt : “ I no for work, Sahib — 
my fader beggar ; da boxas, Sahib !” 

There was to mu a som<‘thing irresistible in the fellow's appeal, parti- 
cularly the grounds on which lie claimed Ijcgging as a profession ; so 
tliat whilst Fascoe was threatening liini with “ bamboo boxas,'* I ten- 
dered liim two or three small coin, which he took with many salaams, 
and 1 really began to think the rogiuj was grateful, but we had not pro- 
ceeded far when he again accosUnl me, and assuming a countenance of 
modest dididence, he expressed “ his shame at taking so trifling a jirc- 
sent from the Company’s officer, Sahib, especially of my wealth and 
rank,” and boldly asked for a rupee. 

“ D — 11 the fellow’s impudence !” exclaimed Pascoe, laughing and 
putting his fingers into his waistcoat pocket, from wliich lie drew half 
the fum demanded; “ it’s worth the money, Gruminett, if it is only to 
talk about at liome,” and he gave the begg«^r the rash, who made a 
“ grandee salaam,** bending his body down very low, and louclling the 
backs of his hands against the earth, he raised them to his forcliead ; but 
there was a lurking smile of low cunning, which plainly told us his full 
character. 

We tiffed with Pascoo’s friend, a civilian rather high in the service, 
and then embarked for the ojijiosite shore. The budgorow was a very 
neat vessel, having an elephant’s head with silver tusks for its figure- 
head, and rowing sixteen paddles ; the men sat on low stools, and put 
one toe in a ring on the gunwale, which answered the purpose of a 
stretcher. The day was remarkably beautiful, and we enjoyed the pas- 
sage, as a handsome dessert was set out in the cabin, and the breeze 
delightfully tempered the solar heat. Pascoe had obtained permission 
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for my old school^fellow to accompany *119, and there were two of three 
other periions, ?naking uf) a very agrceaUe party. Tike place appointed 
for the suttee was about three hundred yards from the bank of the river, 
and we could botJi hear ami sec the native^ (several thousands being 
assembled) long before we came to the shore ; and their shouting, toge- 
ther with the beating of the dum-dums and gongs, and tlie blowing of 
horns, could almost liave reached Calcutta. We landed in some degree 
of state, the gentleman being preceded by Lis peons with their silver 
sticks and maces, and guarded by natives with spears. A loud and 
deafening shout was sent up on our approach, and a lane was opened 
for us to advance to wauls the immediate scene of action. Upon a plat- 
lorm made ol bamboo, and raised about tbree feet above the ground, 
was the corjise of an aged man of a rather high caste ; it was wrapped 
in cotton, well saturated in ghee (a sort of clarified butter) and cocoa- 
nut oil ; the fiico was exposed, and materials of a light combustible 
nature were not only piled about the body, but laid at a convenient dis- 
tance to throw u])on the living sacrifice, and hasten the consummation. 
Several Ijraliinins wen* muttering round the j)latfonn, and a number of 
devotees, nearly the whole of them in a stale of acquyed deformity, 
were practising their abominations, and undergoing torture with the 
most ])alicjjt endurance. 

Wc waited some lime, till at length the widow of the deceased was 
brought forw’ard by her relatives, among whom were two of her own 
sons. She liad passed the age of youth, but there were still the remains 
of matronly beauty about her, and it w'as evident that she had been well 
druggo^l with opium ; theie was an unnatural glare in her eyes, but a 
luMvy expression of count(*nanee, the efi’eets of the narcotic ; yet she 
divested herself of her ornamcnts,'%nd jiresented them to her comjianions 
with considerable grace, and then, being assisted on to the platform, 
slie embraced the dead body with much ap[)arc‘nt affection. Again she 
returned, and conversed calmly with her Iriends ; and the official gen- 
tleman, whose duty was to ascertain wliether the act was voluntary, 
addressed her in llindo^-Unee, and receiv(‘d clear and distinct answers — 
there was wo evidence of fear nor apprehension of pain. The Brahmins 
offered U]) what appeared more like incantations than jirayers, and every 
thing being ready, ghee and oil was smeaied over every part of her, and 
she once more uscended the platform amidst loud sliouts and the dis- 
cordant nois i of native instruincnls. 

'rim woman embraced^ her sons wlio had ascended vvilli her, and as 
soon ai^they came down slic jdai'cd herself near the body of her late 
husband, — face to face. At this moment my very heart sickened at 
the thoughts of self-immolation by so horrid a death ; but there cer- 
tainly was a great deal of excilenumi in the bpeclacle. The tranquillity 
with which the widow had gone through the previous ceremony, — the 
calmness with which she lai<l herself down, had something superhuman 
about it, that produced higli-wrought feelings ; and iJiough pity mingled 
with disgust were predominant, yet it was impossible not to lionour the 
courage that could thus brave the prospect of a death of torture. Com- 
bustibles were liberally strewed over the bodies of the living and* the 
dead, and oil and ghee were plentifully poured over all. Tiie pile was 
lighted, and at first a smothering cloud of smoke arose that concealed 
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the victims, or rather the place where they -were extended ; in a few 
seconds* however, it burst int6 a clear and raging flame that must have 
almost instantly reached the woman* and there was a struggle and a 
piercing shriek ; but the former was prevented by two long bamboo* 
poles being placed across the bodies and forcibly held down, and the 
latter was immediately drowned in the vociferations of the multitude, 
and the noise of the deep-sounding gongs that were beat incessantly. 
The effluvia arising from the burning was at first extremely grateful to 
the smell* on account of the quantity of sandal wood and fragrant spices 
that had been profusely scattered amongst the combustibles ; but this 
was succeeded by a stench so horrible* that wc were glad to make our 
escape to the budgerow, — no very easy task* as, notwithstanding our 
escort, our way was muejj impeded by crowds of men who entreated 
alms. One of these, I well remember* had kept his fist closed* without 
unloosing it till the nails had grown right through the palm and 
appeared at the back of his hand ; another had a large iron hook thrust 
into his side ; and a third had an iron skewer through iiis tongue* vvliich 
was hanging out and prevented Ins shutting liis mouth. One of these 
fanatics walked on his knees till his legs had withered, and were turned up, 
almost like shrivelled parchment on rollers, behind Ins thighs. All were 
filthy dirty, and particularly a muscular man as black as a n^vgvo, whose 
matted hair could not have been much less than two fathoms in length. 
At last we got on hoard* and I naturally made inquiry why such a 
horrible system was not prevented. Polity was alleged as one cause; 
but there was yet a more forcible one , — ihv want of education to dispel 
the dark clouds of ignorance and superstition, added to a fear *hat for- 
bidding it would render the sacrifice nioie a point of honour ainong'^t 
the natives, and would lead to secret ^murder. For myself, 1 could not 
contemplate, without shuddering* the fact of two sons (the eldest not 
more than fourteen) cheerfully assisting in the murder — fur to the mind 
of a European it is uoilnng short of murder — of their mother ; and grati- 
tude swelled my heart that I was born in a country where the aftectiou 
for the maternal parent is one of the best, as it is the chiefest chaiacteristic 
of its inhabitants. I could have died sooner than have wilfully given 
my mother a moment’s bodily pain, but these youths rendered their aid 
in oflering up the being who brought them into the wgrhi* in the hor- 
rible manner I had witnessed, When/’ thouglit I* “ will the glorious 
light of true knowledge be difi'used over the whole earth, and man be 
taught to worship bis Creator m spirit and in.iruth !” 

Our return across the river was delightfully pleasant, though painful 
recollections rather saddened the conversation. On the following day 
Poscoe and myself were ordered to join the ship at Diamond liarbour, 
a panchway being in readiness to convey us down ; but previous to our 
departure, we directed our palanquin-bearers to carry us to the part of 
the city in winch tlie ladies’ school was situated* and alighting near to 
the gate, we had the gratification of passing a few minutes with our 
partners of the dunce, tliougli we could only see and speak to them 
through the rails. Poor Louisa seemed much pleased to see me again* 
buf there was a settled melancholy upon her countenance ; and at parting 
when we sliook hands* or rather fingers, for 1 could not get my hand 
through the bars* the tears rushed into her eyes, and her heart seemed 
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breaking. I never saw her more — she died in a fortnight aftervi^rds, 
and joy unspeakable and full of glory in the mansions of rest succeeded 
to the earthly probation of persecution and unkindness. < 

The panchway we embarked in was — as th^ all are — a decked boat 
with a sort of awning, resembling a small thatched cottage, open at the 
gable ends — the steersman stood abaft all, steering with a long oar 
and here I cannot forbear recurring to a circumstance that very forcibly 
struck my mind on inspecting one of the larger vessels of the country. 
The New Testament, m describing the voyage and shipwreck of the 
Apostle Paul, mentions the loosing of the “ rudder bands,** and casting 
out four anchors astern, terms tliat have not unfrequently been ridiculed 
by seamen. Now this country vessel, which seemed in form and material 
to be of a most primitive character, had her rudder, in 8ha|)e like a paddle, 
suspended by coir — (a rope made from the husk of the outer shell of the 
cuco.i-nut) ; and wlien at anchor the rudder was raised out the 
water and secured by “ bands ;** so that when getting under way it was 
necessary to loose them before the rudder could act. The anchor was 
made of leak, liaving four branches from the shank that came up from 
the centre of the branches, uiiliout a stock; but a stout net-work went 
from just below the hole, through which the cable was bent to the pea 
of each branch, and the intcrior.of this net-work was filled with rock- 
stoncs, which were likewise btrongiy lashed to the shank. Something 
of a similar description was no doubt on board the ‘ Castor and Pollux ;* 
and instead of four anchors being let go, the translator should have said 
“ the four-fluked anchor.** 

“ UoHoa!** my readers will say, “ where's oljl Grummett getting to 
now r lleailer, 1 was on the surface of the sacred stream — I was float- 
ing down the Ganges when llies# thoughts occurred to me, and I am 
destii^us of being considered a faithful historian. The tide compelled us 
to bring ujj opposite the bungalow of an oflicer, who sent bis little punt 
to bring us ashore. The scenery here was particularly picturesque. 
The bungalow was built in the cottage style, lofty, and divided into 
tliree apartments, each of which was open right up to the roof, a heiglii; 
of some thirty or forty feet; outside itresembJea a house made of wicker 
work, as it is principally enclosed with thick matting ; and round it grew 
tlie rich fruits and glowing flowers of a tropical climate. The oflicer 
received us very hospitably, and we passed a few hours of real rational 
enjoyment — he was a man of good general information, and was almost 
idolized by the natives foriiis impartial justice and unremitting kindness. 

AVc joined the ship next day, and found the cargo liad been all 
delivered, and they were now taking in a ground tier of baltpetre in bags. 
The mode of stowing this was, to me, highly amusing, and tlie seamen 
appeared to enjoy it; though the labour, in a hot climate, down in an 
Indiaman's hold, must liave been excessive. Two gangs are formed of 
about a dozen men each, ail of whom are provided with heavy wooden 
mauls, the handle of bamboo being four feet long. This is called a 
commander. The saltjxjtre bags are laid level, and one of the gangs 
beat it down with their commanders, swinging them round above their 
heads in the same manner tliat a blacksmith does his sledge* hamitker 
when forging an anchor, Tliat all may strike together at the same 
moment so as to keep time, the captain of the gang sings (and the best 
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singer is generally chosen) a line, at the end of which down come the 
nuiuls upon the bags. Tiie following is the song : — 

Here goes one — (thump from the commanders) 

One, It IS gone, (thump) 

Tlieru's many more to come (thump) 

T(i make up the sum (thump) 

Of one bundled so long.” (thump) 

lie tlicn continues, ** Here goes two, and jis each distich gives 
five thumps, twenty complete the hundred, the only change being in 
the numbers, and at tlie last blow tlie words are “'J*here*s no more to 
come,*' &c. The other gang then relievos them, and the same song is 
gone tlirough ; but occasionally, by way of bravado, mniierous snatches 
of songs adajdeil for the purpose are added to the hundred, and sonie- 
tinievS these are not of tlie most delicate nature. One 1 well remember 
was — (the maul descending at the end of every line) 

“ My Lither's a gunner, 

And 1 am his sun; 

He walks the quarter-deck, boys, 

And he fires a guii ; 

• Fire away, gunner. 

And keep j our guns warm ; 

And a good glass of grog, boys, 

■\ViIl do us no haifin.** ^ 

Thus eight blows more are added gratuitously, which the other gang 
strive to emulate, and this work continues for two or three weeks. la 
the mean time other gangs overhaul the rigging, clap on fresh services, 
and do everything to give the ship a perfect refit. , 

The chief and ihiru mate have here an active duty, but the other 
oiDccrs led an idle life; and, indeed, the only amusement was visiting 
the other ships, — dining together, and now and then a shooting party. 
Alligators were pretty numerous, and a very larg.^ one was shot near 
the jetty by a ball in the eye. During the Jiight the pariah dogs and 
jackals kept up an incessant howling, and it any one landed, they were 
narrowly watched and lollovved by them, under the hope of a banquet 
on human ilcsh. 

About this time “ a change came o’er the sjiirit of my dream.” The 
men-of-war upon the station were extremely deficient in junior ofticers, 
and strong inducements were held out to the midshipmen of the India- 
nien to enter for the Mavy. My predilection^ had always been in favour 
of the latter ; a letter received from my father decided me ; and bidding 
farewell to the Lady (Iraves and all my old assoc iates, I mounted the 

white weekly account and anchor-button, in his Majesty's ship ; 

and thus terminated “ My Second Trip in the service of the Honour- 
able iiUst India (Company. 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON AND SOME 
COMMANDERS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 

/ 

Tn estimating the character of a great general, it is not sufficient 
to consider that lie has overcome such and such people, or overrun 
such and such countries, — it is not enough for us merely to observe 
that he has been able to write with Cmsar, “ Veui, vidi, vici !*' — that 
boast may be often an empty claim to distinction, — we must also exa- 
mine the difficulties and opposition with which lie has had to contend 
in his progress to ultimate victory. ^,Vo must consider whether lie had 
a ])owerful enemy to cojie with, or whether, on the other hand, he liad 
only to overcome a foe inferior in ail resjiects and incapable of a well- 
organized and elfectUtil resistance ; — whether, in fact, he has been the 
mere devastator of the lives and country of a rude and unwarlike people, 
or the conqueror of an enemy as much inured to danger and fatigue as 
his own troops and as much practised in the science of war ; and if we 
examine all ancient and modern engagements in this manner, we shall 
not be quite so much disposed to think so very highly of the heroes of 
antiquity, while, on the contniry, our admiration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and ids bravo companions in arms will be proportionably in- 
creased. 

Julius Ciusar was one of the greatest and most accomplished men of 
antiquity. We are told that had he devoted himself to the study of 
rhetoric he tvould liave been capable of rivalling even Cicero in elo- 
quence. • In fact, no name of antiquity has beep handed down to us 
encircled by a brighter halo llian that of Cmsar Rtid disposed as we are 
in all respects to admit the greatneSs of his claims, wc must, looking at 
him merely in his military capacity, consider him inferior to the Duke of 
Wellington as a commander. Caesar certainly was a great and very 
successful general ; but his foreign victories, with few exceptions, were 
over enemies that in no respect whatever could be compared with his 
own troops. The Uoman legions had discipline ; they had every ad- 
vantage which could render their attacks against a tumultuary and 
unorganized foe, thougli far superior in numbers, certain of success. 
The nations over whom Cmsar triumphed, were barbarians in the 
strictest sense : they were as ignorant of war as of every other art ; 
personal intrepidity they pos‘'esbcd, but tliat was all ; their efforts were 
desultory^ and a regular coiiibined attack or resistance they had no con- 
ce])tion of lorming ; and what could their isolated and ^dividual 
courage, with tlieir exposed persons, avail against the Roman legions, 
well dihciplined, and protected as they were by tlieir bucklers and other 
defensive armour. There is little question but that a few thousand liritish 
soldiers, under an experienced general, would soon drive the Hottentots 
and Caffres into the sea or the recesses of their country ; but would 
such an achievement entitle a man at the present day to be looked on 
as a great commander ? and yet very much on a par w ith this were, for 
the most part, the triumphs of Cu?sar. The tiauls and Jiritons of 
Cc8sar*s time were as little able to contend against and were as inferibr 
in all respects to the Roman legions as the Caffres at the present day 
are to British soldiers ; and surely it is not to victories over enemies 
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Buch as iliesct\iat any one would for a moment compare tlie bard-gained 
laurels of the Peninsula. 

That Cyesar would have been a great general in any age or country 
we admit ; and that )m would have been equal to the greatest under- 
iaWnga, gCTtm be d\ftp\a\eA; bul \vbo \V\\\ 

maintam that he encountered difRcufties and resistance on a par with 
thobe overcome by the British Conitiicanclcr in the late war ? — The Ro-* 
man Jiad under his command brave, experienced, and steatly troops,— 
soldiers inured to danger, and, as we have already said, well practised 
in the most-approved system of discipline and warfare then known. 
Indeed, were we inclined to raise a question as to the steadiness and 
experience of his troops, Caesar himself would not leave us in doubt upon 
the subject. In his Coinnieutaries various passages occur in which he 
shows a solicitude to do justice to theni in these respects; and even in 
his account of the battle of Pliarsalia, he takes occasion to extol tlie 
superior discipline and steadiness which they exhibited : lie tells us that 
in this engagement, upon sounding the charge, the men, as was usual, 
rushed forward, but oi)serviiig the enemy, contrary to custom, not to 
stir from thnir ground, they of their own accord stopped, lest they should 
be fatigued before closing with the enemy, and likewise to be satisfieil 
that the ranks were not in disorder ; after a sufficient jiause they made 
ilieir attack.” This was a proof of great discipline and coolness, and 
CiGsar takes notice of it as such. Ponipey is said to have been alarmed 
upon observing it. 

Caesar next remarks on the readiness of his men to obey his com- 
mands, and mentions tlie alacrity with which they complied with his 
orders to force the enemy’s camp, even though it was mid-day, and 
they were already exhausted with Ctigue and lieat. In short, in every 
page of his Commentaries we have evidence of the highly-clVective state 
of the soldiers he commanded, and how inferior to them, in ail respects, 
were tlie dillerenl people they opposed. But, in addition to this, wo 
have good authority, of comparatively recent date, regarding the supe- 
riority of the Romans over their enemies; Count Algarotti, in his 
military and political letters, characterises them as a nation that had 
more experience in the art of war than any other people iu the known 
world. 

As for the personal conduct of Caesar, there is in some of his actions 
a striking similarity between him and the Duke of Wellington, in re- 
gard to the promptitude and intrepidity he .displayed in hurrying to the 
post of danger when occasion required it, and by his presence ’animating 
the exertions of his soldiers. In the battle with the Nervii, for instance, 
which the historian designates as a tvmultuary action, thereby evi- 
dencing, as we consider, the irregular and undisciplined manner in which 
that peopte made their attack, — in that battle, we are told that some of 
th(i Roman legions lost the greater part of their officers, and would 
have been completely overpowered had not Cmsar come up, and seizing 
a shield from one of liis men, joined the ranks, and by his presence and 
example animated his soldiers to keep the enemy at bay until they were 
ivlieved by the arrival of assistance. This changed the fortune of the 
day, and the confusion which the Nervii bad caused now became fatal to 
themselves. The conduct of Cmsar on this trying occasion, in thus 
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tlirowing himself into the hottest part of the action, and by his presence 
animating his men in ihe moment of greatest difficulty and dan^^er, 
reminds us of that of the Duke of Wellington in the midst of his sol- 
diers at Waterloo, but more particularly when, nt the moment of receiv- 
ing thekst onset of the French, hg gave iho v/er-mcmorublc command 
of “ Up, Guards, and at them !” What an idea of mutual confidence 
between the general and his men does not tlvat s\\n\de order convey 1 — 
No haranguing, which, if it excites the soldiers, aiso expresses a doubt 
of their exertions ; nothing of that kind was considered necessary, but 
a command which, from its very simplicity, shows the entire conviction 
in the mind of him that gave it, that it would be eflcctually obeyed. 

Of a very different description, however, were the enemies of Cciesar 
and the Duke of Wellington. In the engagement with the Nervii, 
already alluded to, Coesar goes on to inform us, that of sixty thousand 
of that people that entered the field of battle, only five hundred escaped, 
a fact which would of itself go to prove that the Romans must have been 
opposed to nothing more than a tumultuary and undisciplined rabble. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the inclination Caesar must have felt to raise 
as much as possible the character of his enemies, and thereby add a 
greater degree of eclat to his own victories over them, there is through- 
out his Cornpientaries, as we have before remarked, undoubted evidence 
that they were for the most part rude and barbarous, incapable of an 
organized defence; but, on the contrary, trusting to desultory and indi- 
vidual exertions, and unskilled in any regular system of warfare. But 
of what description were the enemies that the Duke of Wellington had 
to contend against ? Were they not veteran soldiers, flushed witli )eHrs 
of victory, and as yet strangers to defeat ! it fs true that the British 
Commander, as well as the BomanA had brave and steady troops under 
him but all his army was not composed of such , the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese auxiliaries were at first neither brave nor steady ; they had not 
only to he disciplined, but inspired with courage ; and yet on such infe- 
rior materials was the Duke of Wellington in a great measure obliged 
to depend in order to swell his ranks to an equal number with those of 
the enemy. 

Thus looking at every circumstance, we cannot fail to perceive that 
all the advantages were on the side of the Roman, and that the Duke 
of Wellington, in his campaigns, laboured under infinitely more diffi- 
culties, and had, in a far greater degree, those obstacles to contend 
witli wliicii call forth the highest exercise of the genius and resources of 
a great Commander. But thougii it may be said that in Caesar’s time 
the science of war was confined to the Romans alone, all other people 
being comparatively ignorant of any connected system of warfiire, yet 
even amongst the single nation thus excelling in the art, his fame did 
not stand unrivalled. Up to the last action in which he commanded, 
Pompey’s character as a commander was equal, nay even superior, to 
CsBsar's. But Pbarsalia u^s the crowning of Caesar’s triumphs, and 
the last shock to the liberties of Rome. Previous to this there were 
three parties in the State — one devoted to Pompey, another to Caesar, 
and a third that meant to uphold the Republic against the violence of 
either. In the battle of Pbarsalia, however, the latter party coalesced 
with Pompey; for being considered less dangerous than his rival, he was 
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supported on that occasion by the Senate, and all who did not desire the 
total subversion of existing institutions. Caesar was avowedly the 
leader of tlie njovement party. lie rejected the orders of the Senate to 
lay down his command, and determined either to fall or raise himself to 
power on the liberties of his country. 

But though this sufficiently evinces his ambition, it does not add any 
additional lustre to bis genius. Ilis assumption of dc.^poiic sway was 
the natural consecpience of his victory, which left him witliout any op- 
ponent ; anil so tottering at this period was the Roman republic, which, 
from the time of the plebeian setlition of Tiberius Gracchus, had been 
fast liastening to ruin, that if Caesar had not seized the sceptre, it must 
have fallen into the hands of some other ambitious and more mischiev- 
ous leader. 

But we have seen that Cmsar was equalled, if not surpassed, as a 
commander, by anoihtu- of his own time, and in this, as well as other 
respects, our own great chief stands ])re-ominent over the Uuman. 
For {it a ])criod when, j)eriiaps, the number of military men of genius 
that appeared together in the field was nnexampli'd, and in an age when 
the, science of war is not confined to one country, hut is common to 
every nation'’of Europe, at such a time the Duke of Wellington stands 
unequalled. As for Ciesar, if his fame rested merely on his^ military ex- 
ploits, he would not occupy so prominent a position amongst the 
worthies of antiquity. It is his having usurped the regal power tliat has 
allotted him so eminent a place in history, and caused all Iiis actions to 
be set forth in hold relief, and many of tliem to be dwelt on which wens 
otherwise unimportant. For, s(*tting the moderns out of the qu(‘stion, 
he is not only equalled, hut far surpassed in a military point of view hy 
one who preceded him in ]joint of liipe, and vvlio is, indeed, worthy of 
being ranked with the greatest commander that ever led troops on to 
victory. We allude to Hannibal the Carthaginian, and the more we 
contemijlate that man’s career, the more imboimcled must be our admi- 
ration of his courage, liis <mtcrprise, bis perseverance, and the greatness 
of his genius. We dwtdl with wonder on Bonaparte’s crossing the Alps, 
but we ought not for a moment to compare that exploit of the Corsiciin, 
not half a century rince, with the same enterjirise jicrformed at the 
time it was by IJannibal. Nay, it is probable tliat had it not been for 
the great example before him, Napoleon never would have seriously 
thought of putting such a design into execution. But however we 
may feel surprise at the achievement on jjhe part of Bonaparte, in 
leading an army across the Alps at the end of the eighteenth'* century, 
when the human mind had made such unbounded strides in every 
kind of enterprise and science, how much greater ought to be our admi- 
ration of th{it individual who conceived and executed the same under- 
taking some two thousand years back, when the human energies and 
resources were yet in their infancy. In fact, in an age when man had 
obtained so little the mastery over nature, that they dared hardly venture 
out of sight of land, and a voyage of two or three hundred miles was 
considered a greater affair than is now thought of going round the 
world, how lofty must have been his genius and courage, who braved 
and overcame every difficulty, and led his army in triumph across such 
an unexplored and savage region as the Alps / 
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Nor was Hannibars success as a general inferior to his enteq)rise. 
His enemies were not rude or barbarous ; on the contrary, they Vere 
tiie very people who claimed pre-eminence over ail others, and in nothing 
more than in the art of war: they were the Romans themselves, and 
for fifteen years did he maintain his ground in rfie heart of their country, 
in defiance of all their efforts, and conquering successively their ablest 
commanders. No wonder, then, that he shed tears on receiving orders 
from home which compelled him to abandon a country that he looked 
on us conquered, and which had been to him the theatre of so much 
glory. VVe liave often thought that there was a similarity between the 
situations of Hannibal in Italy, and the Duke of Wellington on the 
Peninsula. Both of them landed on a foreign soil, which they were 
obliged to gain possession ot by hard-fought victories. Both had fre- 
quently to contend against superior numbers, when to either of them 
defeat would have been clo&tdy allied to utter destruction. Both had 
for enemies the most warlike peojde known, and were successively 
opposed by tlie moat celebrated generals of their age, over all of whom 
(we speak of Haimibals Italian campaign) they were both alike 
successful. 

At the very close, however, of his career, the Cartliag^inian’s good 
fortune deserted him, and in this respect he more resembles Na])oieon 
than our great chief, who certainly stands unrivalled for success, 
uniform ami consistent, ami crowned by the last and greatest of his 
victories. Butin considering the campaigns of Hannibal in Italy, and 
tliose of the Duke of Wellington on the IVmnsula, we must admit that 
the former had to encounter greater diiljcuities, and was aided by none 
of those^ extraneous advantages which the latter certainly possessed. 
The Duke of Wellington, for instance, had the natives of the country 
on his side, and though, perhaps, generally speaking, they were but 
InkeWarm allies, yet still, on the whole, they v\erc iubtrumenlal in for- 
warding liis success. II is enemies, on the other hand, were hated by 
the inhabitants, and were, like his own troops, strangers to the soil they 
trod ; they could have had none of that patriotism, none of that enthu- 
siasm and reckless courage which we may suppose the Homan’s mani- 
fested when they had everything at stake, and contended against 
Hannibal, not merely for victory, but for all that men hold most dear-^ 
“ pro aris et focis” — their homes and their altars. The Duke of 
Wellington united witli the people of a country to expel a common 
enemy; Hannibal invaded a country where the inhabitants themselves 
were opposed to him, whfre every hand was against him, and every 
bush contained a foe. The Duke of Wellington on the Peninsula 
derived great resources from his communications with home, which 
were both frequent and uninterrupted, and in this respect he experienced 
every advantage ; but in the time of Hannibal, intercousbe between 
distant nations was of no ordinary occurrence, and when lie descended 
from the Alps into Italy, he may be truly said to have stood alone, with 
no resources but those of his own genius and the swords of his soldiers. 
Certainly we look on these two great men, Hannibal and the Duke of 
Wellington, as the firsll commanders of ancient or modern times; i|nd 
in estimating their respective characters, we find it difficult to allot the 
palm of superiority. 
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If Hannibal had greater mark in nome insianciea^ he i$ lease to he 
admiVed in otliera ; and while the Duke of Wellington's fame has neiet 
been for a moment dimmedt that of the Carthaginian, tn the closing 
scenes of his life, became darkened by defeat. As for Napoleon, there 
are those who consider hbn as the greatest military leader ; but with all 
due deference to that extraordinary man*a admirers, we look on him as, 
in more tlian one respect^ inferior to the Duke of Wellington, for 
instance, in firmness of character and soundness of judgment, in both 
^of which qualities tho former was as deficient as the latter is conspicuous. 
Some, however, suppose that a lofty genius and sound judgment are 
never united ; but, selling the Duke of Wellington out of the question, 
Julius Caesar, of whom we have before spoken, proves the error of this 
opinion. 

Caesar was a man of the highest genius, and yet his judgment was 
equally displayed — but particulariv after the battle of Pharsalia, when, 
having prostrated all opposition, he pursued a line of conduct at once 
firm and conciliating, and such as, liad he lived, must have rendered 
him popular, and was the most likely to ensure the continuance of his 
power. But with Napoleon's assumption of regal dignity all bis good 
judgment seemed to have forsaken him, and his brain appeared to have 
turned giddv in looking from the height to which he had become 
elevated. He used his power as some men who are sudclehly enriched 
use their money, which they S(pjander away until not a farthing remains, 
and they have reduced themselves to their original condition. * On the 
contrary, in the whole of the Duke ot Wellington's career, his judgment 
and firmness are as manifest as his genius, and the proof is the unvary- 
ing success which attended all his measures, however unpromising at 
the outset. He not only conceivc(\i the greatest designs^ but he was 
equally happy in the discretion and firmness with which ho carried those 
designs into execution — and this was evinced not merely by the gaining 
of a few victories, whicli might have been the lesult of fortuitous 
circumstances, but by the judgment and energy displayed in every 
successive campaign, until at last he consummated his glory by the. 
greatest of his triumphs — against Napoleon in person. From the com- 
mencement of his fame up to the present moment, the Duke of 
Wellington’s cimracter has been consistent with ilself^on every occa- 
sion, whether civil or military, his decision and firmness have been alike 
displayed: while Napoleon, if far from being the greatest, was perhaps 
the most extraordinary man that ever lived — for the conduct of no other 
individual has ever presented so many incoajfetencies. HiL actions 
were ever at variance with each other — at one tfme evincing the utmost 
energy and promptitude, when at another they manifested equdl weak- 
ness and indecision. In some of his earlier engagements be exhibited 
the most reckless daring — wlwie at Waterloo, if he did not play the 
coward, be most assuredly rendered his courage on that occasion liable 
to be queafioned. 

Neveir was a battle fought on which more depended— ^nd certainly 
never did hero fly from the field so ingloriously. Had Napoleon suc- 
ceeded at Waterloo, it would have prostrated ail the etxergies of' the 
other Continental Powers — ^and it would have made him once again the 
idol of Fronce^^and have enabled him to command such resources as 
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miviA him on^ mpo^ In Irioaipli ta the {ifateii of 
OcH the ether faaad, he meet beVe koomt that the l^oob netijSrii, hi 
genetaljt longed for repose^ lndl Ihet nothing but the most ^ienihd 
vtctorf could eecum to biite his kingdom end mown, in eVmy 
thing on earth that ought to have made liio reluahlo'* m bh eyea o/es at 
Btako on that eventfui day ; and knowing tfaia^ aa^ seemg the fi<dd 
going agaiDst him, should be not In person have headed the Iasi onset 
oi his brave and devoted guards, and when he found that he couidn^ 
conquer* at least die a soldier’s death? It is said that las brother 
Jnome uiged him to pursue such a cour«^e, but no-^he abandoned the 
post of honour to Ney, and became a fugitive from the field. 

Certainly Napoleon’s eonduc t on this occasion is at variance with all 
our conceptions of the hero Tliat an ordinary iildivulunl should pfiae 
existence on its own account is mtutal, but such is not the opinion 
we form ot the man who has conquered in a hundred battles, and who 
has played the game of life with kingdoms for his stake. From such a 
one we look foi something lieioic — something great in the closing 
scene of his existence — something, in short, m aocerdmee with bis 
past fame and character. Had Napoleon bravely fallen at Waterloo, 
how diffeiently would he have been t stmiated » but as it iS, a feeling of 
contempt unavoidably mingles with our sentiments of admtrauon. 
Neither wfs bis conduct on ins retain to Pans, after his flight from 
Waterloo, such as to command cither our sympathy or respect. In 
that moment, which would have called forth the firm energies of a truly 
great mind, he displayed both weakness and irresolution , and be that 
had been wont, when m the zenith of his power, to play the swaggerer, 
sunk, ift the hout of adversity* beneath those* who had bee%used to 
tremble at his frown, and becam^ almost a passive instrument m the 
hands of lits own creatures. Put if Waterloo might be termed the 
gra^ of Napoleon’s fame — ^it was, on the other hand, the theatre 
where the Duke of Wellington’s glory shone forth With its greatest 
splendour. He was equally well aware as his antagonist of ail that 
depended on that battle — ^and he resolved that he and his brave com* 
panions should either conquer, or leave their bodies on the ground they 
held. 

In that resolution there was none of the fiery and momentary excite- 
ment m which Napoleou indulged; but it manifested that firm and 
enduring courage that so eminently characterises the Duke of Weliiug- 
ton, and in which we have alreadv remarked that we consider the French 
fimperoa to have beeiilgrSkUy deficient , and yet the Duke of Wellington 
had no personal mtereasta at stake at Waterloo — everything valuable in 
life did not hang m tha balance to arouse Ins energies — be fought for 
the crowns and kingdoms of others, but not for his own— nay, he 
might, under the circumstances, have retreated without any dimmution 
to Uis fame ; and does he not, therefore, merit the greater renown for 
the conduct and heroism he displayed i Most undoubtedly ; and, m fact, 
while Napoleon has been estimated too highly, complete justice never 
as yet has b^en rendered to the character of the Duke of Wellington. 
There is no question but that Napoleon, as well as Cicsar, oWas a gpat 
deal of hia eelebriiy to his having borne imperial sway. It lias been ji 
thing of such rare oceurrence for a soldier of iurtune to reach the 
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mit of human power, that when Bueti on event does happen we are com* 
pletely dazzled by the success of the fortunate individual ; and in esti* 
mating his character we are too' apt to consider as the result of genius 
and design what in reali^ was in a much greater degree the effect of 
circumstances. No man,^ no matter how great or exalted his genius, 
can overturn the institutions of his country, unless, from some source of 
corruption, they arc of themselves fast crumbling to decay — and those 
who become raised to power amidst political convulsions are more 
indebted to the times in which they live than to their own individual 
exertions. Tliey may take advantage of, but they never can create, 
the tide that leads on to fortune. France must have sunk under a 
military despotism though Napoleon had never existed. It is not on 
having been Emperof of the French that his fame properly depends ; 
but it is on those victories which placed him, an obscure individual, in 
that station from whence it was but a ste)) to the throne ; but still — if 
previous circumstances had not rendered that throne vacant, and 
humbled those who ought to have hold it in the dust — Napoleon might 
have become a Marshal and Peer of France — he might have become 
the most exalted subject in that kingdom, as the Duke of Wellington 
has in this — hut ho never would have swayed a sceptre. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the Duke of Wellington had 
held a command in the French Army at the close of the la^st century, 
wlien military genius was sure to force its possessor into notice, what 
reason is there for doubting that he might have reached just as great 
an elevation as did the Corsican, with this wide distinction — that his 
firmne.s8 and judgment would, in all Imtnan probability, have enabled 
him to tetain iiis power, or, at least, would have saved him irom so sad 
a reverse as befell his military rival. 

On the whole, we cannot avoid thinking that all who impartially con- 
sider Napoleon’s life and churncter must come to the conclusion that he 
has, in many respects, been over-rated, and that he was deficient in 
that native greatness of mind which would have enabled him to fill with 
firmness, consistency, and dignity the lofty station which he at one 
time occupied. 

On the other hand, if courage the most enduring and undaunted-^if 
years of warfarf*, conducted with unvaried success, which could only 
have been achieved by great genius, accompanied with consummate 
decision and judgment — if these entitle a man to tlm first place as a 
Commander — that place must be assigned to the Duke of Wellington. 
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A midshipman’s REMlNiSCifiNCKS* 

There are certain people in England call^ criim: the best sort are 
those who, with great authition and feeble minds, have attempted to 
write themsehes — have broken down— then perpetrated a vapid transla- 
tion from the French or German, on the strength of which they are by 
courtesy installed as literary geniuses, capable of judging, not only of 
efforts of wit, humour, invention, imagination, &c., but of all possible 
sorts of things that appertain to us islanders, on the land and on the seas ; 
and all this is boldly undertaken on the stiength of a little Latin, and 
very much less Gieck, whipped into them at Eton or Harrow, and 
drunk and idled out of tliein at Oxfoid or Cambridge ! The dignity of 
this function is very much enhanced when tliis arhiU r hteramm hap- 
pens to be an M. P.! I am led to these passing thougliU by an article 
I have lately seen in a justly-celebrated Review, abusing tlie conduct of 
one ot our best naval captains when cruising in the China hieas— now 
more than a quaiter of a century ago. The peg whereon hung these 
sapient stiicturea, (you know there must always be a peg!) was the 
recent menioiis, or a work of some sort, oi a worthy Dutchman (a fac- 
tor to that most 100 / j/m/, Amwa/ic, and enlightened set, the Dutch 
East I mil# C’ompany!) at Naiigasaeki, a seapuit uty in one of the 
Japanese Islands. That these woi thy and conscientious factors con- 
tinue to irimiple on the crovy, by way of projutiating the Emperor of 
Japan, 1 will not say— for I do not know; but we know pretty well 
what the rule of these men is throughout the whole of their colonies tn 
the Eakorn Ocean ! However, one of their bbdy in his old age grows 
just and pious, (hotter laic than never,) and having lamented certain 
cata^troplics which took place then and there — a ceitain sago under- 
takes to string a parcel of piesumptuous commonplace ignorances 
thereon, by way of lecturing the Naval ►Service — in a word, telling us 
how to behave prettily when ciuising lor an enemy in the face of every 
species of exciting peril. First, the Admiral (Drury) was wrong, of 
course, to give such and such orders — about the time tlie reviewer was 
born — ^and next, the Captain’s humanity and discretion arc delicately 
hauled over the coals. Now, it would be a curious fact if, at the 
very moment this article appealed, the said Captain, who is a clever 
fellow and a man of fashion, siiould have been making a friendly 
vis to the said censor at Almack’b, for they are both of that Terpsichore 
cal mpenum tn impmo^; or, as I believe the season had passed, we 
may easily imagine them both taking part, in a noble park-surrounded 
mansion, in some petite comedte^ or ihosc interesting tahkaux rimns 
so mucli the vogue of late — indeed, I can with great verisnniUtude 
imagine them both laughing at the stern quarterly aiticle ill question-— 
the good-natured Captain forgiving the mere learned ex-officio igno- 
rance of luB friend — . — . 

We jog-trot people of the small world might wonder, marvel ex- 
ceedingly at these seeming incongruities ; — ^tliose behind the curtain un- 
derstand It as a matter of course ; quite as natuial as the mixing of tihe 
two great contending parties at this moment m friendly converse at 
their own private houses. There would be nothing astonishing in find* 

* Continued from page 223. 
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ing Riannymede” at Lord John’s in Wiltqn Crescent* sipping Jiis 
Joiaaiinisbiirgh, or my Lord Winchelsea on a sofa in friendly chat with 
my Lord Melbourne^ not half an hour after they Iiad both quitteil the 
House*’ in a most imposing hostility of attitude !-«I could not well go 
on with my reminiscences of distant things, without making my reader 
somewhat an fait of how to look through literary telescopes, at tangible 
facts 80 distant as to time and space. Nobody to be sure would have 
dreamt of their being brought home to us by a perio(lic«il reviewer — but 
as it is, let me see if I cannot set matters to rights, and reconcile to 
more humble individuals the gallant Captain’s good sense and humanity, 
and morality, and duty, with the more seeming sanctity of bis modest 
monitor. 

I bear me a brain that, in 1808-9, a gallant old English frigate (one 
of the saucy Channel four) was seen with a double-reef topsail breeze 
spanking in right for the bold rocks that shut up (to within almost her 
own length) the noble harbour of Nangasacki, on the other side of the 
world. It required firm nerves and great skill to have made the attempt, 
without a pilot or any other certain clue to this iron-bound lee shore 
than, I beiievq, Horsburgh charts publiblied in the last century. 

But I must go back a little, and say what business one of “ the saucy 
four** had there — in a word, while cruising in those seas, the Captain 
had orders from the Admiral, if possible, to intercept the two yearly 
Dutch ships trading from Japan to Batavia ; and if they could not bo 
intercepted near the port about the time of their expected arrival, — that 
is, should they have slipped through his fingers, and have got in within 
the vast circumference of the outer liarbour, — by a dash into it, to try and 
cut them out — a vicious trick we had in the Navy just at the time when 
this moral reviewer was being fed op the very best pap by his nurse. 
This attempt was the more practicable, without in the least disturbing 
or interfering with the good Japanese, as the harbour in question is'^iot 
at all near the city ; which lies up a river some ten or twelve miles farther 
in the interior, — and as to the neutrality of the port, how could it 
apply to a people who know nothing whatever of the laws of nations, nor 
our wars, nor onr peaces— whose ports are equally shut, by their good 
wills to us, peace, war, or neutral, — our very names and existence as a 
nation may be said to be unknown, except indeed as a race of filthy 
devils, living in the moon, according to Japanese apprehensions, ana 
Dutch historical candour, if they ever took much pains in describing us. 
Under these circumstances, not to have run in^ this outer harbour (for 
smaller vessels, and the Dutch ships themselves, I believe, wavpeil up 
the river to the city wharfs) would have been absurd, by all the laws m 
and out of the world, human and divine. It could give no offence prO'* 
prly, none could properly be understood so far, while the sliip going 
in abstained from doing ai.y more harm than ploughing so much 
more of the blue ocean which, within the bosom of these mountains, 
lies as smooth as a sheet of glass, and begging a loan of as much 8|)ace 
of rock beneath as would comfortably bear the weight of her best 
bower anchor. 1 will not swear, however, that some of the fish disport- 
ing on that day might not have been disturbed in our track. There 
might have been a crab crushed beneath the jfues, but the poor crab can 
never have our sympathies! Sir, Sit, had you not unfortunately^ and 
unconsciously been taking your pap at that peiiod^had ypu been twelve 
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orfoUt*ieen years older^ and teen set^t to the mast-head as an e:»e|tectatil; 
and tengry reefer — blowings as it did constantly the ** devil’s horns 
as Jack says, — J do presume to think you "would have understood 
the transaction better ; the alma mater of old ocean is so much more 
expanded than the streets of Cambridge — the view, and review^ front 
the mast-'head so much more broad and lucid, than from the muddy 
Cam, or toituous Isis. Twas well, however, we did without you, and, un- 
shackled by your retrospective humanity, ran in ! 

The deuce take these gold-and*cop]>er-bar- laden Dutchmen !*<— how 
wearisome, how killingly hard, the three weeks bufletting about and 
about these inhospitable seas ! Jeddo in sight from the mast-head, and 
yet another day, and no Dutch canvass to be seen peeping above the 
horizon ! At List a most exemplary patience was worn out ; tiie time 
had passed to expect tliem, — and on a short capstan-head council of 
war, such as all prudent Commanders call, of their first Lieutenant and 
Master, — was decided that they must have got in ; nor could the 
most scrupulous and timid imagination have conceived (always except- 
ing the retrospective moral reviewers) any embryo harm in looking in 
alter them — and if found yet far from the city in the outer harbour, 
cutting them out ; for the which we had made every requisite prepara- 
tion, b.efor^ the helm was put up. 

As an enemy we had a right to do it — as Japanese, their anchorage 
(had we found them) could not be considered either neutral, or peace- 
ful, or hostile, but simply an unknown and barbarously fine shelter from 
the winds. This is the common sense view of the question, for which 
wo risked the sliip and our lives not a little,-— hut the more hardy and 
seamanlike the adventure, the more it became a British frigate to 
attempt. # 

There was a moment when we were all breathless with suspense* — our 
old lass of a frigate flew in towards the rocks, as if she, too, had been 
tired of her tac'k and half-tack. The bold cliffs of the coast almost 
seemed to overhang the mastheads, and that we must in another mo- 
ment or two be dashed on them : hut little Bains, our Master, a thorough 
seaman and navigator, was sure of what he was at, sure of his where- 
about, though near as we had now rushed on still no opening appeared 
— once more her length through her own foam, while the waves caught 
us in the rebound from entangling rocks on either hand, and the cliff 
burst suddenly asunder as if by enchantment, and the splendid pano- 
rama within gladdened oiir eyes. In an instant w^e were in smooth water, 
and in fhe midst of hundreds of boats, crowded by the natives. They 
had seen us approaching, and taking us fur one of their expected Dutch- 
men, had come to the harbour’s mouth to welcome us. Among them 
was one boat containing some four or five of the gentlemen of the 
Dutch factory, in the same error ; nor wer4 they undeceived till safe on 
the quarter-deck and cordially shaken hands with« There was a mutual 
disappointment ; we wire not very conversant in Dutch ; but it was soon 
understood that the ships we looked for^ were Hot arrived (none were 
sent ttet year, in consequence of some spy’s report^of our intentions to 
get at them if possible,) — while yet our Dutch friends looked rather 
amazed, and were asked into the cabin to take a glass of wine. The 
topsails were lowered, and the ^ship stole, silently, a little way withitt 
this noble basin» atd the anchor was dropped underfoot. 
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Wee had disguised the ship a good deal in the painting, hammock** 
cloths, &c. ; and finding there was nothing to be done, the Captain, with 
great presence of mind, passed tlie ship off as an East Indian merchant- 
man put in from stress of weather, in quest of a little charitable wowi 
and water. Of course the Dutchmen were not to be gulled by it ; but 
they readily agreed, on their honours, to report us as such to the 
Governor, on the understanding that we would not detain them prisoners. 
One of these very men, I believe it is, wlipsc recent publication forms the 
reviewer’s worthless peg. Tliey did not keep their word, we had every 
reason to think, in return for the Captain s generosity m not making 
them prisoners of w<ir. The same evening, the Captain took them up to 
the city on this well-arranged understanding; only two boats were 
lowered and manned, — they might have been armed, but the arms were 
concealed. Everything was conducted in the most quiet friendly man- 
ner. On their arrival at the town, nothing whatever took place to betray 
their real character; only the Cajitain and another otliccr, I think, 
landed for an instant, and after shaking hands with these Dutch gentle- 
men-factora, they regained tiio ship during the night, to await the issue 
of our very “ humble petition for a little wood and water previous to 
our departure on our voyage.” 

Asa matter of right and wrong, all this prudent delicacy* and consi- 
deration was not at ail requisite; but the consequences of this visit 
make it necessary to be understood — truth is a very precious tiling — 
thence so difficult to be got at. In this affair the melancholy fate of the 
chief authorities, who killed themselves to please the Emperor, in con- 
formity with their absur/l and inhuman whims, or from their peculiar 
point of honour, shouM, if the truth were known, be charged to the 
Dutch themselves, if any blame rests anywhere. There is no doubt but 
that they broke their word in some way, and allowed it to leak out .that 
the ship was an enemy of theirs, and not at all in distress 1 During the 
next day this kind of suspicion began to work in the appearances round 
us. From the first moment of our anchoring, finding we were not the 
ships they had been accustomed to see, the whole of the boats left us by 
degrees — none ever ottered to come alongside, nor did they show much 
curiosity. We were soon left entirely to ourselves, to admire, at our 
leisure, the surrounding mountains sprinkled with villages, and minutely 
cultivated in terraces, like llie Chinese, lo their very summits. During 
the next day, Japanese boats came down the river to us with one or two 
of the factors : ( [ think we begged one to ren^ain with us as a pledge 
for their re- appearance.) There did not seem any great difficulty about 
giving us a little wood and water, to which were added two cows, the 
sweetest meat I ever ate (we had been so long on salt junk). But 
what was insisted on with great vehemence was our early departure ; 
and this we complied with, O give no shadow of offence to the Japa- 
nese government, as the Captain surely had ev^ry reason to imagine 
at the time. It was late before we got a small supply of Hre-Wood, a 
few casks of water, and the Vro unfortunate quadrupeds-— the only 
victims there need have been on the occasion. 

It may be very convenient to possess a minute and universal know- 
ledge of everything in this world ; but I question whether even the 
CapUin, or any of the officers, were aware of Japanese etiquette on the 
Empm>r*8 displeasure. In ourselves there was nolhiag whatever to 
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indkdte our being of any otter neture Itett «fo |n?ele«4ed*9*§^ iJ^or^ 
etent-ebip put in from strei^s of weatter $ no boat left tlip »bip;^ mx 
men mre kept out of eight- ae far as regarded manoeuvres aloft^ and 
our whole demeanour was perfectly inoffensive :-~but the symptoms of 
the S(nrt of treachery I have alluded to, began to appear on the second 
day before the bullocks were on board. First, in renewed requests to 
leave the port immediately, conveyed by express-boats from the town 
by Japanese officers, accompanied by one of the Dutchmen as inter<r 
preters ; all very civilly and kindly, but very urgently : — and next, iit 
a certain bustle we could discover with our glasses on shore, in the 
marchings and counter-marchings of bodies of men, camps pitching^ 

; and, towards the end of the second day, the dropping down tlie 
river of their war«boats — some pulling in shore to the margin of this 
vast harbour in all directions, otliers coming nearer to us. The appear- 
ance of those formidable boats was very singular ; they were from 70 
to 100 feet in length, all row-boats, without masts, and completely 
covered in, from stem to stern, in cloth, black as the Venetian gondola ; 
along the sides were white shields, or ovals, in the cloth, some six or 
eight or ten containing a barbed arrow, the armorial device of the 
empire, I believe ; from under tliis cover the oars bristled as thick as 
the legs q£ the centipede, which they much resembled. Those we had 
an opportunity of seeing stretching out in good earnest seemed to cut 
along with great velocity. Each of these boats must have contained 
an hundred men. By the morning of the third day we were almost 
surrounded by them ; and as far as numbers, size; and imposing exte- 
riors vi^nt, they looked strange and formidably enough; but our Cap- 
tain’s only fear was the giving the least offence, or being obliged to do 
them an injury, should wc bev attacked. On shore the bustle had 
increased, camps were formed, and there could no longer be any doubt 
that great precautions were taking, either defensively or oflensiveiy. 
Still we had one of the boats of the country alongside, in amicable 
parley, with Japanese officers of some kind on board, and one of the 
factors as interpreter. The only thing pressed on them was some 
kind of remuneration for their hospitality, but everything of the sorb 
was refused — gold, powder, braces of pistols ; in short, things of this 
sort, belonging to our Captain himself, as of a more tempting de- 
scription. 

These good-natured offers were met with civil but firm refusals ; all 
this while, however, spiie of these very evident warlike preparations, 
to the Ibest of my recollection, not one word was said in explanation 
or remonstrance on either side. The anchor was weighed, and we 
stood out of this most glorious harbour as quietly as we had entered, 
little dreaming of having done the slightest harm ; nor should we ever 
have known of the ensuing catastrophe ij^t for one of odr friends, tlie 
Dutchman, having, in his virtuous leisure, written a book the other 
day throwing much light on the manners' and customs of this singular 
people ; and. as a matter of course, endeavouring to throw the blame 
of the Emperor's displeasure on us “ English devils,*’ as we are kindJy 
described by these honest Mynheerren! But the truth throwa^tlus 
blame by implication > back on them ; it is morally certain that there 
OQuld have been no untowai^ consequences, but for their own dli- 
honourablo blabbmg at the time,«--no in order to hasten oar 
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deparijjure, if there is wckf good reason for men br^lchig their w6rd ‘oti 
such occasions. Thus their conduct was doubly odioias consideritig 
they bad thrown themselves in the |>ower of tlte British Comniandert 
who bound them (on their words !) but to one simple condition 
delioate, so prudent was his conduct on the occasion from first to last, 
for in his perfect justification there was no sort of necessity for dis» 
gdsing what we really were, or our real intentions. Why we were not 
as much their friends as the Dutch, and as gladly welcomed within their 
waters, is a concern they must reconcile to themselves as they best 
may ; but on our sides we most assuredly owe them none of those for- 
bearances, in quest of our enemies, that might be due in a friendly 
European port, — where all these nice understandings have become 
binding and mutual laws, of which the Japanese not only know nothing, 
but will not know any thing. 

They have, however, no doubt been prejudiced against us into the 
bargain by these very Dutch, as is well known ; by men whose career 
in the East is the most unjust, the most treacherous, cruel, and every 
way detestable, as a body, it is possible to conceive. We have only Ito 
look to Java, at Borneo— in short, wherever they have had the least 
power over the unhappy natives. 

Ours was a stupid, an unjust policy, ever giving up tboscij^ne ^coun- 
tries to their withering influence again, having once, at the expense of 
much blood and treasure, rescued them ; — but that our bookworms 
should wail and reiterate these hyaena sympalliies, raked up after a 
quarter of a century, and glossed over by direct or covert falsehood, is 
the acme of puerile absurdity and false reasoning, to say nothing of its 
injurious tendency to ourselves. 

[To be continued,] 


THE CRISIS OF WATERLOO. 

The slight discrepancy between the accounts of Licut.-Colonel 
Gawler and Sir llussey Vivian, rcs}>ecling the “Crisis of Waterloo,*' 
Las already been satisfactorily adjusted between those parties in our 
pages ; still there is a confirmation so strong and circumstantial con- 
tained in the following letter, addressed by tbe^^nrriter to a distinguished. 
Staff Officer in Ireland, that we are happy in being enabled to offer this 
final testimony to the accuracy oi Sir liussey Vivian’s statement, and the 
judicious admission of Colonel Gawler, by which the original variation 
was reconciled. 

We have klso seen a corny unioation from Colonel Murray, who is 
referred to in Captain Banner s letter, confirmatory of the statement of 
the latter officer, as to his having reported himself to Colonel Murray 
under tiie circumstances stated. The evidence is thus complete. — £ d. 

Bochdale, Sept. 3, 1835. 

Dear Colonel, — On looking over an old NumW of the United 
Service Journal, containing Sir Hussey Vivian’s reply to the “ Crisis of 
Waterloo,” also published in that Journal, I find allusion made to a 







body of tbo 2drd X)nigoons, whi^sh passed along ih» fronS Sir 
H.us8ey*s Brigade, while forming lines » and as Sir Hussey statea thal 
he could not speak as to where that party of Dragoons had come from, 
or what brought them there, 1 trouble you with the following explana* 
tion to commuiucate to him, should you ilonk it would afford him any 
saiisfaetion. 

The 29rd Dragoons, to which I had the honour of belonging, were 
posted toward tlm right uf the British line at the battle of Waterloo* 
When M«ijor Cutdifle left the held wounded, between four and five 
o’clock m the afternoon of that day* the command of the regiment 
devolved on Major Latour, who received an order between five and six 
o’clock to send part of it towards the centre, to the lehef of a brigade of 
guns, which was considerably annoyed by the repeated charges of the 
Ficnch Cavaliy , and, m obedience with that order, a squadron to which 1 
belongecl was dispatched under the command of Capt, Cox, Who was 
soon afterwards obliged to leave the field, m consequence of having been 
previoublv severely stunned in a charge, bv Ins horse falling upon him. 
The French Caialiy that made the last efiort to silence the guns above 
mentioned were repulsed and dtiven back by this squadicgi of the 23id 
Dragoons to a square of Fiench Xiilantri, winch was found con- 
siderabjy yj the front, and behind which tlie French Cavalry took 
refuge, Ihis square opened a heavy fire on the 23id Dragoons on 
their retiring , and in consequence of their experiencing a similar an~ 
noyance on approaching the British line, they w( re induced to move to 
Its flanks, winch movement brought the greater part of this squadron of 
tlie 23rcl Dragroons along the hoiit of Sir Hpssey Vivian’s brigade. 
After clearing this brigade, I rc formed the men belonging to the 23id 
Diagoons, and pioceeded in the^ direction of Sir Hussey’s brigade, 
which had just before advanced, and on my coming up with the ]8th 
liussarb, on the summit of the I reneh position, 1 went to the Hon. 
Col. Murray, who commanded that corps, and informed him of 
my having brought U]) a division of the 23rd Dragoons, which had been 
separated from Us squadion m a previous charge, and requested to be 
allowed to advance with his regiment, upon which he replied that he 
had no controul ovci me I therefore continued to march with the 18th 
Hussars until we halted to bivouac for the night, when Capt. McNeil 
and Lieut. Dodweli, with a few men, reunited with my division. The 
other Ofheers of the squadron wcie Cornet Blavthwa>i, and, I believe, 
Cornet Hemmings Cogiet Blay thwai t was with my division. 

I havb not the honour of Colonel Murray*s acquaintance, but I pre- 
sume he will remembei, even at this distance of time, the circumstance 
of my having spoken to him on the occasion alluded to Having been 
m the West Indies when the “ Crisis of Waterloo, * and Sir Hussey 
Vivian's reply, were published, I did not with them urilil lately by 
accident, or 1 should sooner have troubled you with the foregoing 
particulars. 

I am, dear Colonel, 

Your’s very faithfully, 

John Banner, Capt. of 93id Highlanders. 
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NAI^KATIVE OF THE ESCAPE OF CAP!. H— », HIS AiATE, AND TUK 

BRITISH consul's CLERK, FROM THE FAISON OF CKONSCADT, 

Captain H , an Enplisli trader to St. Petersburg, had been for 

several years carrying on a system of smuggling to a very considerable 
extent. This being known to several of his brother Captains, it was 
often viewed with serious apprehension by them. In the year 1828 the 
consequences they had foreseen became verified. An information being 
laid against him, his house in St. Petersburg, in the dead of night, 
was surrounded by gen^-d*armeSt tlie doors broken open, his books and 
papers seized ; he was diaggod from his bed and the arms of his wife, 
an interesting Englishwoman, to whom he had only been married a 
few months, and placed in close confinement as a prisoner. 

The circumstances of impeachment were these — having engaged as 
his cook a Frenchman, it was agioed in Enj^land that if the vessel win- 
tered at Cronstadt he was to be franked back by some other vessel, or 
to have em|doyment, or receive some pecuniary comfiensation. The 
ship wintered, they disagreed, and the Frenchman went, as he had fre- 
quently threatened the (’aptam he would unless he fulfilletV his, agree- 
ment, to the Minister of Finance (whose name, 1 think, was Gurieff), 
and made known the ooiicealnient of goods. This information was 
soon followed up by custom-liouso officers appearing from St. Peters- 
burg in the Mole at Cronstadt. The vessel was seized with all its 
contents, and the mate, who had charge ot her, taken prisoner* 

The respectable British merchants viewed the circumstance as a 
national disgrace, as tlieir character dealing had hitherto been held 
by the Government in the highest respect ; but still they felt a sym- 
pathy for those of the smaller grade who miglit have been entrapped 
into the business. The most active and scrutinizing inquiry took place 
on behalf of the Government, as they were fully aware that their own 
officers must have been implicated, to have allowed such things within 
the Mound and under their own eyes. How many Russians were con- 
cerned I know not ; but of the English, independent of the Captain and 
his Mate, a clerk belonging to the British Consul at Cronstadt, and a 

Commodore R , who had been forty years in the Russian naval 

service, were found guilty by the Council. What was the destiny, in 
the sequel, of tlie Commodore will be gathered from the anecdote, as 
occurring between his wife and the late Emperor Alexander, “annexed 
to this narrative. The judgment of the Council was, thift the Captain 
should pay some hundred thousand roubles as a punishment for his crime; 
o»i in default, should, with Ins mate and the Consul’s clelrk, be banished 
to Siberia. ^ A sum so prod[gious being beyond all possible means of 
Captain 1I-— to provide, ti was conclude, tlierefore, that, however 
.long the execution might be delayed, Siberia would be their doom. 

After a respite of a few months, the distressing epoch arrived, and a 
day fixed for their removal to St. Petersburg. The only chance of 
evading the dreadful sentence lay in devising some practicable mode 
of escape. The following plan was at length determined on, and, by 
the efficient aid of the Captain’s wife, carried into successful execution. 
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The RuBsians pay the greatest revereace and respect to the return of 
their marriage and natal days ; and it was to celebrate the return of 
the latter tliat Captain H— — invited the officer on doty to a littio 
treat. Wines and provision of a suitable kind had been conveyed in 
by the exertions of the Captain’s wife, who had been allowed frequent 
communications and intercourse with her husband during Iiis imprison- 
ment. But the morning of the intended feast was that fixed on for 
their last interview. The scene of separation between the husband 
and wife was such as could not fail to awaken in the breast of the officer 
feelings of the deepest commiseration. ^ 

The bars of the prison being now closed against the agonibcd wife, 
arrangements were made for the evening repast. The table being 
set with every attention to render the feast agreeable, and the wines 
furnisheil of a delicate character, the prisoners and officer sat down 
to do honour to the occasion ; and much conviviality and mirth were 
assumed. It was an event when jolly Bacchus is considered to he in 
his glory, and the cry for “ one bottle more** was vociierated by the 
prisoners, and that was to be the last and the best : the whole of the 
guard were called in, bumpers flowed copiously aroun(i,‘--*-|he bait took 
— lulling influence was soon perceived, — ^the oflicor and men fell 
jirostratp, atyl Morpheus cast ins veil of securitv around : — ^no time was 
now to be lost. The entire guard being thus ])ut hors de combat^ the 
escape was readily effected. 

The town of Cronstadt was entered. Though light, as is the case 
in the summer season, a solemn silence pervaded the town. Their own 
footsteps. were only heard, and occasionally ics^i^pnded to by the bark- 
ing of dogs. The barriers apjieared. The interrogation to be put 
produced a sensation of fear. Thj centmel was passed. The dread of 
pursiyt added double speed to their footsteps. Five versts had now 
been traversed on the Wyburgh side of the gulph, which brought them 
to n small fishing village, at which place the Consul's clerk was well 
known, as he was a frequent visitor, and employed boats to push out to 
descry meichant vessels approaching to Cronstadt. His acquaintance 
here was a most favourable circumstance to their ulterior views, as he 
not only got a boat, but purchased it for 25 roubles. Having provided 
himself with the necessary oars, and with wliat lie could pick up of 
provisions, he and his fellow-prisoners pushed off into the trackless 
gulph, thanking that Providence who had so far protected them from 
the iron grasp of, as they imagined, a despot. 

At the^ period of relieving guard at the prison, on the following morn- 
ing, the escape of the prisoners was ascertained, and the whole of the 
guard found in a deathlike sleep. The greatest consternation, in con- 
sequence, prevdiled; and a report of the circumstance was 
diately sent to St, Petersburg. Before Ue close of the Hay orders 
arrived to dispatch the quickest-sailing frigme down the gulph in search 
of the fugitives, whilst scouring parties of the gens-d’armes were sent on , 
each side the land to discover if they had taken refuge in any of the 
outlets of the river or villages ; in short, every possible means were em- 
ployed to effect their re-captuie. * 

Two days elapsed, and no tidings were heard of the runaways. On 
the ramparts at Cronstadt groul^s of individuals were seen using their 
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spy-glastes wHh the utmost intensity, as they Ivere surd the frigate mmld 
soon return, and bring them back in triumph. Her pendants were 
at length recognized in the horizon, and the frigate boldly pushing 
forward for the Mole. The custom-house ofScers and evei^ individual 
were on the tiptoe of surmise as she approached. Boat after boat put 
off to her, but it was soon announced that no prisoners were on board, 
and that the frigate had failed in her attempt to overtake them. 

The attention of the authorities was now directed to poor Mrs. H — • 
Her abode being discovered, she was placed under arrest. Exa- 
mination after examination took place, but nothing could be extracted 
from her ; and at the end of six weeks she was, to the joy of her friends, 
set at liberty. But wliere was her husband all this period i What was 
his and bis companions* fate I Of this she in fact knew nothing. To 
ask of any of her friends was almost treason. Vour very domestics, at 
such a period, would be spies ; your going in and out watched with the 
most scrupulous attention. Time roiled on m this anxious state ; and 
although vessel after vessel had come up the Baltic, no tidings were 
heard, or trace discovered of the prisoners. At length, after a lapse 
of about six months, news reached St. Petersburg that the poor fellows 
had been picted up, after suffering for days the greatest fatigue and 
privation, by a vessel, and landed safely at Eisineur. Jfrom thence 
they took their passage in another merchantman, and reached once 
more their native land. 

The following circumstances relative to Commodore R— who 
was an Englishman, and implicated in this smuggling transaction, are 

copied, verbatim, from Mrs. R *s letter to her lather, residing in 

St. Peterburg, and the conversation with the Emperor Alexander was 
carried on in Enghsli. ,, 

“ Oranienbaum, 1823. 

“ My dear Father. — For many months past I have written doleful 
letters, but I trust this one will make you some reparation for the un> 
easiness I know I have caused you. You will scarcely believe I have 
sp^^en to the Emperor myself, m regard to our melancholy situation ; 
and I bless God 1 have everything to expect from him. I will give you 
word for word what passed at our meeting, and how we met. 

“ Last Friday was a day which is ahvajs kept here, in commemoration 
of the Palace Church, which is dedicated to the Saint of this day. The 
imperial family being at Poterhoff, came here on this day to dinner ; I was 
apprised of it, and thought it was the only resoiyrce left on earth, as a miti- 
gation of the sentence, to apply personally to his Majesty; but'ihe diffi- 
culty lay in the great concourse of people who would be present, out of 
curiosity to see him ; and I knew, were there many persons present, I 
sl^lpuld not have courage to speak. However, with the advice of a 
friend, 1 tht>uglit to meet hjm on the road, a little way out of the gates, 
would be the best. I thereKre without a motnenP«^ hesitation dressed 
myself and children, and went; and 1 only prayed he would not pass 
' with the rest of the imperial family, as in this case I thought it would 
be improper to stop him ; and, 1 bless God, my prayers were heard, fur 
het was alone, the rest coming after him, about half an hour* 1 stopped 
his droseka, and what passed was exactly in these words:-— ‘I beg 
your Imperial Majesty will be pleased Ho listen to a few words 1 have 
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b^re of speaking to V * To the uife of » who has served yooa 

Majei>ty forty years faithfully, but wubin tlicse six months has aonio 
under the law, and the sentence which is passed on him, witbout^osy;: 
uiercy^ will be the utter rum of me and tlie four clnidren now before 
)OU^ besides two sons 1 have m your Majesty’s service’ * What is 

\our husband’s name ?’ ‘ , yom Majest), and he has served 

you jbrty years, which is no short period m a man’s life, and if you Ills* 
grace bim» we are all ruined , pray take it into consideration, and liavo 
mercy.’ Drawing off his glove, he said, ^Come, give me your hand ; I 
will have mercy.’ * i only ask for mcicy, and will 5011 give it him?’ 

* There is my hand again, and tins mv voucher, I will have meicy, and 
a third time I give it, and rely on my word ’ ‘ May God Almighty 

return to }0U a thousand fold for whatever you may do for me and my 
family ** He then bowed, and said, ‘Write to me ’ ‘I will, but will 
the letter come safe into your hands ‘Direct it coming fioui the 

wife of ■ ■, and that it is to be delivered into mv hand, and J 

am sure to have it * He then bowed, and said, ‘ May God be with 
you,' and drove off. Accordingly I wrote much in the same terms for 
his gracious kindness Do you not think I have done great things f” 

Having wever been apprised during my stay in St Petersburg, that 
the Commodore bad been banished, tiic inference is, that his punish* 
ment, as promised, must have been remitted by the Empeior. 

W G. 


TUI* MARRIED ANTlPODI'S. 

The following lines have so far tde meat of tiuth and reality, that they 
were Actually, as they profess to have been, wiittcn at the Anti|iodcs. 

TO mv wife in CONDON, MY PHI WINDS OVER! AND, FROM THF ANTIPODXV. 

When last we pai ted m the glen, 

We fondly hoped to meet again , 

And, though twere even in the moon, 

We vowed, in fact, and swoie, m fine, 

Whcievei phed, m caitU 01 sky, 

Tlut, meeting, by the stiaightest line, 

Should yield to us the purest jo) . 

Yet, true it is, however strange. 

In absence, oft, our notions change ; 

And, at this moment, should we meet, 

Eat h, straight descending though a hole, 

Tow d, as we aie, with feet to feet, 

• Oui heaiU ap ut, though sole to sole, 

Twould place us both m such a plight 

As mieht not be e\actl) t 

For, tmnk st thou nut, my dearest wife. 

On meeting m the central place. 

Since we have ne er been given to stiife, 
lliat, in lieu of a sweet embrace, 

Twould grieve us much and make us sick 
To giect each othei with a kick ! 
jfehevo me, d^ar, tbo dutaiit far, 
t am, as ever, your* s, J, R. 
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AHTICLKS OP WAR FOR THE IMPERIAL ROYAL ARIIy OP AUSTRIA* 

As a supplement to Captain Basil Hall's excellent account of the 
Austrian Army, published in this Journal, we are enabled, by the kind- 
ness of a contributor, to give the following lrans*lation of the Articles of 
War for the Austrian Service. We recommend them to the consideration 
of the Military Commission, suggC'jting that it should be borne in mind 
that in those cases where death is not awarded, and where the expres- 
sion “severely punished** is made use of, an Austrian Court has as much 
the power of sentencing the offender to “ corporal ])uni8hment,** as to 
imprisonment, fine, the boulet, running the gauntlet, &c. ; a fact which 
should be known to those who object to corporal punishment as prac- 
tised exclusively in the British Army. — E d. 

1. Violence to Superiors. — Whoever shall violate the laws of obedience, 
by a forcible opposition to his superior in service, whether the said supe 
rior is thereby injured or not, shall be ])unished with death, by means of 
powder and 1)all, both in time of w ar and peace. 

Should tins exticme insuboidniation take place in public, and be of such 
a nature as to cieate an impression on the minds of others prejudicial to 
the SCI vice, it shall be tried on the spot by a dnim head coiiit-martial. 

2. Disobedience of Orders. — Whoever shall disobey the command of his 
superior, (although not forcibly, yet by behaving with unseemly forgutlul- 
ness of the respect that is due to him,) or who shall not carry into effect 
the said command, either from evil intention, or from gross carelessness, 
shall at all tunes be veiy seveiely punished, but m war tune shall, accoid- 
ing to the degree of the mischief produced to the seivicc by the disobedi- 
ence, (especially when evil intentiorfis proved,) be punished with death, 
by means of powder and ball. 

The obedience to oiders enjoined by this article not only comprises suoh 
as relate to all the common duties of a soldier, but also to those services 
he is capable of rendeung his monarch by his tiade, handicraft, or skill. 
Furthermore this article of war compels all inferiors to pay the respect 
due to their superiors on all occasions.— Only when the commands of a 
superior are manilcstly against the rules of the service, and in op])osition 
to the allegiance sworn to the monarch, or clearly have for their object 
some bad end, is it permitted to an inferior (and then does it become his 
positive duty) to remonstrate against, or even not obey the said commands. 
But likewise in this case must the remonstrance invariably be made with 
moderation and respect. • ^ 

3. Superiors causing Insubordination.— Any superior who by unjust, 
cruel, or intemperate conduct, shall have occasioned an act of insubordi- 
nation, shall be most severely punished, according to the aggravation of 
the circumstances. 

4. Mutiny.— Whoever shi^l excite any mutiny, or take part in one, or 
who shall permit himself worfts, writings, or acts, tending to cause mutiny, 

c shall according to the imporlance of the circumstances be severely 

E unished, and in war time suffer death, by means of powder and ball. 

hould the intended insurrection have commenced, or be on the point of 
breaking out, it shall in time of war, as well as of peace, be immediately 
brought before a drum-head court-martial. 

The crime of mutiny is said to be conjmitted when a man at a meeting 
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ot few or many holds lanj^ajafe concerning: hw supenois disadvactageous 
to the Service, the Stale, or Monaich , and animadveits upon them, sto as 
to leave a bad impiession on the minds of those listening Also, by en* 
deavoming to set^pusoneis at liberty, or to hinder executions. Also^ by 
more than two men designedly going to their snpenor to demand relief 
fiom a haulship, or by one or moie men complaining w hen m the lanks, 
or even in the piesence of otheis, ol then supeuoi, in so impetuous a main 
ner as to make it likely thty might be seduced into paitiupation 

5 High Ti eason —Whoever shall be guilty of the ci imc of high treason 
shall be punished with death, by hanging, as well m peace as in war 
time 

This crime is committed by all such as attempt the ])ersonal safety of 
the monaich, oi undeitake anjtliing tint is planned upon a violent 
chani^o of the constitution, or upon atti acting or mcreaeing dangei to 
the State fiora without Any man designedly omitting to prevent, or give 
notice, of a conceited high tiea&onable undertaking, shall himself be 
punished for high treason 

6 Spies, &c —Whotvei shall bt detected in coirespondcnce with the 

enemv, likewise all spusand tiaitois, with then abettors, shall be executed 
by means ot hanging • 

In accoulance with this aiticlc, which properly tieats of ti^asonable un* 
deistanchng with the enemy, whethei it be by wilting, by word of mouth, 
b} signs or Iwany othci means wbatcvei , all conespondence even on the 
most incilfFcient niatteis without pievious authorired consent, is foibidden 
and punish ihle All letteis. thculoie, both going to, ami coming fiom, 
the encmv» niust be notified to the corannmhn»> officii riutheimoie, ill 
those intiinge this aiticle who, by spicadingbul news, cause fainthearted- 
ness unong the soldieis, citi/ens, oi countiy people , and, likewise, such 
as havin^^ knowledge of tieichery shill not lepoit ^t, 

7 OfTendeis against Religion — Whoever sh ill peimit himself woids or 
acts blasphemoush setting it nougbji the reveience due to God, or openly 
otfeiK^him, shall be vciy seveitly punished Ihis aiticle of war extends 
also to those who dcpreciitc lehgion, either by mockiiy, or levity m 
sstcred matteis , or by disseminating doc tunes and wiitings tending to 
undei mine leligion and moidlity , oi lastly, by wantonly exciting hatred 
between different sects 

8 Peijiiiy — ^Whoevei shad take a false oath shall have a heavy punish- 
ment inflicted on him, and moie especiall} if any man, with an intention 
to accuse another ofa crime not committed, peijuie himself, and by means 
of the said peijury cause the accused to be punished by death, shall him- 
self suflei death 

9 Resisting Patioles, &c— Whoevci shall foicibly lesist a guard, 
patroles, pounds, 01 safeguaul, shall be most severely punished, and ac- 
cording to theciicumstances, in wai time, suffei death by means of powder 
and ball. Likewise, those shall be severely punished who indiscreetly do 
not submit themselves to an anest imposed upon them, as well as those 
who designedly omit to answer the challenge of a sentry 

10 Escaping fiom Anest.— Whoever shall attempt to mak^is escape 
from a guaid when he is put undei anest, shall, when no other means of 
preventing him ate at hand, be shot down upon the spot , should he, how- 
ever, otherwise be prevented, he shall be most severely punished. He * 
also shidl be shot down who forcibly lesists a guard and bicaks away 
^mit, or makes himself suspected when on a dangerous post, moie espe- 
cially on one threatened by the enemy, and luns off without heeding tRe 
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11. Permitting Prisoner to Esenffe.— Whoever shall afford inOth^Virha 
is iiAder arrest an opportunity of escaping, more especially a sefttry 
mitting a prisoner to get away, shall be severely punished, and according 
to circumstances, particularly If done designedly, or when the prisoner 
shall have been known^as a state or otherwise dangerous criminalrpr 
shall have been given over as such to the sentry, shall suffer death % - 
means of powder and ball. Likewise the commander of the guard, if he 
shall not have acquainted his men with the importance of a dangerous 
prisoner, or has not used all requisite means of precaution, is, according^ 
to the sense of this Article of War, liable to punishment. 

12. Sleeping on Sentry, Drunk on Guard, &c.— Whoever shall be found 

asleep on sentry, or leave his post of his own accord before being relieved, 
or get intoxicated when on guard, or come to the same drunk ; further- 
more, whoever shall neglect his guard or post, or not conduct himself 
thereon conformably to his duty, shall be most severely punished, and in 
war time shall, according to the importance of the circumstances, and the 
inconvenience thereby produced to the Service, suffer death by means of 
powder and ball. * 

When anything is the matter with a sentry, or if be is not relieved at 
the proper time, he must call to the sentry on the next post, who passes 
the word on to the guard-room furnishing the relief. 

Every sen^lry must give his full attention to the watchword, for should 
he give the rounds or patroles a wrong word, he must be immediately 
relieved, and according to circumstances, especially when daifiger JVom the 
enemy is apprehended, be punished most seveiely. 

Moreover, no sentry shall presume, on any account, to allow himself to 
be relieved without the presence of the corporal. 

The foregoing Article of War concerns as well all superiors as subor- 
dinates, and more especially every commander of a post. 

13. Surrendering Posts, &c, — A commandant surrendering a post, with- 
out having resisted to the uttermost, as well as all officers subscribing to 
suph faijildcss surrender, shall be exilcuted by means of hangings as men 
without honour ; and the troops likewise shall, if equally guilty, bo deci^ 
mated and hanged. 

Those who are convinced that the commandant of a post intends sur- 
rendering from faint-heartedness or >vant of loyalty, but more particularly 
those next to him in rank— shall, in the first instance, make him, with all 
due order and moderation, the most expressive remonstrances; should 
these, however, prove ineffectual, and it is conjectured with reason that 
the surrender has been determined on, either without necessity or from 
treachery, they will not permit it, but place under arrest the commandant, 
and under the new orders of him on whom the command by seniority 
of service next devolves, shall, with united powers, endeavour to defend 
the place. r 

14. Disheartening Language. — ^Whoever shall hpld faint-hearted or 
dangerous language concerning the surrender of a post, shall, according 
to the importance of the circumstances, be tried by a Court-martia], or 
even be brought before a drum-head Court-martial, and be removed from 
tb^ eyes of his brave comrades. 

15. Whoever shall declin^enjjaging with the enemy, or who M 

action shall remain in the rear in a cowardly manner, or who shUl run, 
away, shall be executed by banging. Likewise is every officer bmuid by 
his honour, in those cases where the disgraceful running away of a soldier, 
imght cause immediate danger to the army, to cut down the coward on 
the spot. .. 

1,16. ^watdice^When bodies of tro^s do not do their duty ip action, 
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Of almuJon fieid’-i^orkt, redoubts, fortieses, op other posts, m a cowardly 
manner* without having made as great lesi^anee as possible— or mutiny» 
every tenth man, and likewise eveiy officei who is in any way guilfyp shall 
be exeaited by means of ha^ngm^^ A cov^aidly legiment declming to 
fight shall also lose their colouis until they next distinguish themselves 5 
and smallei bodies shall be divided among other regiments. 

17. Plundering, &c—Whoevei m wai time shall be tound plundering 
betoreit is oideied or pei milted, shall be most severely punished, and 
should the plundering become of a violent nature, it shall be treated by 
duim hold uoiuts-maitial , and, moi cover, when it can only be restiained 
by an immediate example, the officei shall cut donn the offender on the 
spot. 

18 Deseition.— Whoever shall (without regaid to his oath, and faithless) 
deseit and he brought back by the militaiy, shall, according to the natiue 
ot the Cl iciirastances, especially when he has bcfoie deserted and been 
l)i ought back, be executed by hanging 

Fiiither, the pi esent article lelers to all such as deseit, whcthci they 
enlist into any otliti legiment, or, without t iking sc i vice, umainmthe 
country , likewise to siuli as letuin ot then own accord and repoit them- 
selves, except in the case of a general puclon being piomulgited All 
these shill in piopoition, and accoiding to cucumstances, have a suitably 
heavy punishment inflicted Moieovoi, it is necessity to cause^thu existing 
circumstantial oideis to be observed, by Irequently miking known the 
sentence# prcaioiinced on dcseiteis 

19 Pei suading to Desert —The soldiei who pcisuades two 01 more Of 
his eomiades to commit pcijiuy by dwseiting, shill, as authm ot a plot, be 
punished the same as a desei ter. Whet hci the plot shall m tcxct succeed by 
the deseitiou taking place, or be picvcnted 

20 Foreign Fnhstment —Whoevei shall l(vy twops foi a foieign ser* 
vice, 01 impiess by foice any subject foi that pm pose , fuithermore, w'ho- 
evei shall enlist any man belonging t^ any mihtaiy body, although only 
lor the purpose ol settling in foicign countries, or louibly entrap him for 
any olfiei pm pose wliatevei, shill b< immedutely biought to tiial betore a 
diura-iiead Coiut-maitial, and be executed by hanging 

21 Breaking Quarantine —Any man breaking ciuauntme shall be 
sevciely punished, 01 who, when once a close coulon is drawn, shall not 
turn back on being challenged, shall be shot down by the guard , but he 
who bleaks thiough the coidon by using toice against the guard, or who 
clandestinely evades it, shall be tiled by a dium-head Couit-martial, and 
be executed by means ot powder and ball 

22 Selling Necessaiies —Every soldier shall, on pain of heavy punish- 
ment, keep in good Older his arms, ammunition, and (K^uipments, and take 
good caie,pn any account wiiatevci, not to pawn or sell them. 

23. Booty —Pi isoners of war aitilleiy, arms, ammunition, colours, stan- 
claids, hoises, magarines, military chests, records, and such like, taken 
fiom the enemy, shall, on pam ot severe punishment, be delivered, when 
ever the Geneial commanding shall diicct. 

24. Breaking out of Bai racks —Nobody shall go in or out of any fortress, 
post, or other work, by other than the usual entiance, on pain of heavy 
punishment 

Those likewise infringe this article who bieak out ot banacks, or other 
quarters, or dimb over the walls or lOots 
2'). Injuring Buddings, &c— Whoevei shall wantonly injure public 
uildings, worKs, hedges, avenues, fi uit trees, frelds, gardens, and such 
ke, shdll, whether it be an enemy's or friendly country, be severely 
Imshed. ^ ^ 
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26. Open Violence —All act^of open violence shall be severely punished; 
and^n war time, accordfhg to ciroaotstances, be punished with death by 
Cleans of powder and ball 

This article includes all such acts of violence as are perpeti ated to the 
prejudice of the peace aifd security of otheis, very especially also such as 
are committed without authority m an enemy’s countiy. 

27. Misconduct m Billets —Whoever shall ill-use his landlord m billets, 
or permit himself any extoition whatever beyond his due, shall be most 
severely punished. Tnis aiticle lefers also to all unjust and forcible can- 
toning, as well as to all exactions of hoises, guides, oi iorage, which may 
be practised against citizens oi countiy people 

28 Ill-using Public Officers — Whoever shall ill-use, by sinking, either 
a nobleman, public officei, or any othei, person distinguished by jmblic 
office, shall be seveiely punished , and any officer guilty of such miscon- 
duct shall, according to circumstances, be cashiered, oi be even still more 
severely punished 

29 Duelling, &c —All insults, challenges, duels, as well as those assist- 
ing m them as seconds, shall, accoiding to the cncunislanccsot the onginal 
piovocation, be severely punished. 

30 Murder. — Every nuiidei is punished by hunutni^^ in war as well as 
m peace time. Whoevei with deadly intention acts towaids a man so as 
to cause ins death, lenders himstll guilty ot tlic enmc ol murder M >re 
especially the woist speeies oi miudu aie assa^slnatlons ellected by 
poison, or otheiwise tieacheioiisly Minder aci ompaniecT by lohbeiy, 
(whuh IS committed with the intention to apjnoputito the piopeily oi 
another by using violence to the pcison) also piovocation to innidei, 
wheie any one is compelled, oi m any othci w ly induced hj a third, to 
commit the act Oi the hst mentioned n ituieis the immediate mindtier 
as much to bo piinishaJ with death, by means oi hanging, as h who has 
prompted the deed. 

31 Manslaughter — Every blow occasioning death is most seveiely 
punished, and in war time, according to the natuie ot the cncumstanccs, 
visited by death by means oi powdei and ball. 

A death blow is when the act wheuby a man loses Ins hie has been 
committed with hostile puipose, although not intended to kill him. Like- 
wise causing the death oi a man, eithci by inattention or carelessness, 
shall be punished according to the propoition of guilt 

32 Arson— Whoever shall wilfully burn, either in friendlv countries, or 
in an enemy’s, without oideis, oi unless justified in so doing by necessity, 
shall be punished by means of hanging 

33 Theft — All thefts aie seveiely punished, and in wai time, when the 
tbe^ amounts to more than the sum of 100 Guldens (about 102)i it is 
punished by death by means of hanging • 

34. Stealing Regimental Piopcrty, or ti om Comiade, &c — Whoever 
shall steal artillery, ammunition, aims, accoutiements, stoics, oi other 
military property, or who shall take with dishonest intention money 
belonging to any regiment, ’^miadron, or company, or appropiiate to his 
own use, Sb a faithless and disnonouiable manner, any military money, or 
other ai tides of commissaKat intrusted to his care, or who shall steal 
property that he is ordeied to guaid, oi shall wilfully allow it fo be stolen ; 
also one comrade thieving from another, sl servant ftom his master, or a 
theft committed at the time of a ilie, inundation, or other public calamity , 
and those persons guilty of theft against whom, by leason of their free 
entrance and particular business, it is not so easy to guard ; also those 
thefts where the offender has been provided with aims, or other instru- 
ments dangerous to personal safety, or which have been effected by means 
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of breakiimj into, or climbing over places; furthermore, a tbeftcomniitted 
with sacrilegious profanation of the holy service bf religion, in any place 
dedicated to the 'worship of God, or of any article immediately consecrated 
thereto ; in fine, every theft, tlie perpetrator of which has already been 
twice punished for the same offence, shall, without consideration of the 
amount, be visited at all times most seveiely, but in war time, when the 
act is aggravated by the concurrence of any of the aforesaid circum- 
stances, be punished with death by means of hanging. Those also 
offend against this article who withhold from the soldier his pay, or 
provisions, or who arbitrarily deprive another of booty legitimately 
acquired, 

35. Robbery.-— Every robbery is, in time of war and peace, punished 
by hanging. Every one who does violence towards a person in order 
to possess himself of his (or, indeed, of any body else’s) property, renders 
himself guilty of the crime of robbery, whether the violence is committed 
by actual ill-tieatment, or only by threatening ; whether in the open 
street, in houses, or in any other place whatever ; whether in a friendly 
or enemy’s country ; whether by a single person, or by many. 

3C. Petty Frauds.— All petty frauds, such as when any one with in- 
terested intentions forges, or counterfeits, seals, writings, and such like, 
or attempts to pass current a second time any bond already paid, or 
breaks open or suppresses letters, or represents the person and character 
of another ;^hkewise all false players are punished severely as thieves, 
and in war time, according to the nature of the circumstances, hanged. 

37. Forgery.— Whoever shall foige illegal coin, or counterfeit genuine 
pieces of money, shall be most severely punished; and whoever shall 
counterfeit public bank notes which aic current as money, or bonds issued 
from any public bank, by means of instruments made for that purpose, so 
likewise ^very one who in any way whatevei assis*ts m this ciime, or par- 
ticipates theiein, shall, both in time of war and peace, be executed by 
hanging. i 

Officers Missing Muster.— Any officer who shall wilfully miss 
muster or review shall be cashiered, accompanied by an explicit declara- 
tion of bis unworthiness to seive in the Imperial Royal Service, and, 
according to the nature of the circumstances, even be further most severely 
punished. 

39. Rape, &c. — Rape, incest, and such like impure acts, the crime of 
bigamy, the forcible abduction of any woman, ana all other crimes of the 
same nature, not expressly quoted in this Article of War, are, according to 
the laws existing for the Impeiial Royal Army, severely punished. 

40. Concealing Cuminals. — Whoever shall wilfully harbour and conceal 
any criminal or offender against the foregoing articles shall be punished 
most sevQjrely, m propoitiofi and according to the crime committed. 

RFMARKS. 

The Ai tides of War must frequently be read from beginning to end, 
and clearly explained to the soldiers; more especially to recruits, on 
joining, in their native language ; likewise also must they be»read out at 
all musters. ^ 

The promulgation of any Article of War which may henceforth be 
altered in any particular, or any new one added, must be solemnly per- « 
formed with beat of drum, or sound of trumpet 
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TUB PORTS OP JKR8EP. 

TO TUB BDITOK OB TKB VMITBO SBHVICB iOVRNAL. 

Mr. Editor, — Having observed in the United Service Journal for July 
last, a letter on the Forts of Jersey, signod “A Friend to Truth,’' intended 
as a cnticism on the late Mr. Inglis’s ** Channel Islands,’* I hope you will 
permit me, through the medium of your valuable periodical, to offer a fe>v 
remarlis on your correspondent’s communication. 

The author of the critique in question denies that Fort Regent added a 
million to the national debt, or cost the country nearly 800,000^., as stated 
by Mr. Inglis ; and asserts, from his own knowledge, that it cost nltogethel: 
only 300,000/., and that it can contain upwards of 1000 men. besides ammu- 
nition and stores ; in proof of which he assures his readers that he has in 
his possession all the plans, sections, and chwalions, as well as the estimated 
of the work, with the sum each part of it cost ; and adds that he was 
present during the building of the work, from 1806 to 1814, and helped to 
lay the foundation-stone with Sir George Don and General Humfray, the 
Commanding Engineer. That the “ Fiiend to Truth” possesses the means of 
information which he assumes 1 luue no right to call in question; but as 
he has not condescended to cuter into particulars, 1 see no reason why his 
dogmatical ojlinions should be admitted as facts, or his asserted presence 
on the works be proof of the ^elaclty of his statements. 

The plans without their detail pro\e nothing; and the anourt of the 
estimates, I suspect, are much uithm the actual cost of the fortress; nor 
would the blunder, whether by accident or design, bo a solitary instance 
of a discrepancy of this nature : it would not be the first time that Govern- 
ment has been induced to undertake works, the constnictiou of which have 
finally cost much more than their original estimated amount ; nor need I 
go farther than Jersey tb pro\c the truth of this assertion. ' 

In 1807 a permanent barrack and hospital were proposed to be built of 
stone, and slated, on the heights ovcrlqnking St. Owcii’h Bay, for 30 officers 
and 864 non-com mibsioned officers and pri\ates, at the estimated expense of 
13,183/. On the faith of this estimate, the Treasury was induced to autho- 
rize the erection of buildings on the site proposed, capable of accommodating 
24 officers and 400 men, which, though not half the dimensions of those 
proposed, cost the country upwards of 30,000/. 

The “ Friend to Truth” writes that he has in his possession the sum which 
each port of Fort Regent cost. I admit that he may have the estimated 
value of the various materials that were calculated would be required, by 
those interested in promoting the work, but it is not likely that he has any de- 
tafied statement of the portion or value of the materials in I’ach separate part ; 
nay more, it is actually impossible for the Commanding Engineer himself 
to give the real cost of Fort Regent, even ip the aggregate, from the 
circumstance of a large quantity of the different materials used In its con- 
struction, and the implements of labour, entrenching tools, &c., having been 
purchased in England by the Board of Ordnance, and sent from thence to 
Jersey ; besides the necessity which often occurred, of using Jfor Fort Regent, 
a part of stores sent to the island for other purposes, and vice versd^ of 
which portions and appropriations no exact account could be kept. 

The hill on which Fort Recent stands was the property of the Vingtaine 
of St. Helier, and was purchased by the British Government for 1 1,280/. 
The town of St. Helier being situated at its baso, much private property, 
including many houses, had to be purchased from individuals ; the adjacent 
bmldings had small gardens ascending the face of the hill in terraces, some 
of wbicn, no doubt, were formed by gradual encroachments upon tlie com- 
mon property ; but as no inquiry was ^ado regarding the right of the 
proprfators to such gardens, the whole were purchased at an appraised 
, : in some cases, it is said, at a rate little short of 20,000/. per acre. 



The sum paid for the houses and ground purchased on account of the 
fortifications exceeded 25^e00i^ which -added the sum granted to the 
Vingtainc for the hill, make the cost of the Mte alone upwards of 36,280/« 
The work was commenced m 1805; a well 327leet de^ and 10 feet in 
diameter^ was dug tluuugh the solid rock.; and the top of the bill was 
partly levelled and cleared for laying the foundation. I^ese pr^lkUinaiy 
operations having been completed, tlic first stone of the fortress w*as laid on 
the 7th November, 1806, and the body of the place was finished in 1814. 
For carrying on this work four hundred masons, stone cutters, bricklayers, 
and miners, were engaged in the west of England, at the wages oT5s, pet* 
diem, including Sundays, and a considerable number in Tendon at 5s. Sd. ; 
each man had 2s, per week lodging money, and tlje whole were taken t6 
Jer&ey and back free of expense ; to which is to be added a company of mili- 
tary artificers, and upwards of GOO mechanics and labourers from the 4th Gar- 
rison battalion, and the troops of the line, besides natives. The average 
number of men employed from No\. 1806, to 1813, considerably exceeded 
IlOO ; and for the subsequent twelve or fourteen years large bodies of ma- 
sons, miners and labouiers weie employed in forming the envelope and 
glacis, and in building the containing wall of the latter; uncovering the 
casemates, which in consequence of their faulty construction admitted 
ruin, and were constantly damp, and rela}ing them with Roman consent; 
in scarping the rocky parts of the hill to a perpendicular height of from 40 
to 60 feet, and facing such parts of it as are not solid rock with blocks of 
granite^ frojn two to three tons m weight ; building the north out-works of 
the like materials ; pulling dowii^ and robuildinc such parts of the work 
as were not considered sutRciently strong ; and rebuilding other parts that 
had tumbled down. In fact, the employment of artificers and labourers 
has never ceased, from tho first commencement of the building to the present 
time, and there are now working parties constantly employed in the never- 
ending labour in and about Fort Regent. • 

Although it be impossible to give the exact amount of the money expended 
in the erection of Fort Regent, yet sufficient testimony can be adduced to 
show that the sum far exceeded 300f000/. 

1 have been favoured with an authentic document, which states, that the 
number of men employed in the beginning of July 1 806 was 1102; and also an 
official memorandum, which gives a particular numaiical detail of the artificers 
and labouiers, civil and military, as also the number of horses and carts 
employed on Fort Regent, during the years 1811 and 1812; and as the 
work was carried on from the period of laying the foundation stone, in 1806, 
to the end of tho year 1814, with uniform and unremitting diligence, and 
the most strenuous exertions were made, during the whole of that period, 
to constiuct the body of the fortiess, the figures in the memorandum 
alluded to may be fairly taken as the average number of workmen employed 
during tho eight years comprehended in the latter stated term. However, 
to be within the mark. 1 5hall calculate the workmen employed in 1811-12, 
as the average number on the works from November, 1 806, to November, 
1813 only ; and their wages for seven years accordingly. 

CIVILIANS. 

Masons and sfbuh-cuiteis, 200 for 7 yeats, 300 days |)er annum, at £ s. </. 

ds. each yei day • • Kl5,00() 0 0 

Biicklayers • • 60 do. ^ do. do. 31,500 0 0 

Miners • . • 126 do. do. do 66j^I50 0 0 

Blacksmiths, carpcnters.l • 

wheelerSfSa^eyors, fault- > 56 do. do. • do, 29»400 0 0 

era, and time-buThers 

Lodgiag-nuney Hot • 442 men, 300 wcek«, at 2f. per man per 

week ... * 13,260 6 ^ 0 

80 carts, with 2 horses each) for 7 yews, 300 days per annum, at 1 4#, 
perteamperday . . * . . . . 88,200 0^ 0 

333,5101 0 0 
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Masons and 
stone cutters 

Bricklayers 26 do. 


Brought over » • • • . 

MILITABY ABTIFICBBS AND I^ABOURBES. 

8d,pcrd.each 




4<r. 


Miners 

Blacksmiths 
Sawyers 
Carpenters 
Wheelers 
Pamters 

Labourers 500 
Officers 


87 do. 


68 do. 


i lls 4 do. in8ummei,atU.8c4. 

1057 do. in winter, at It. 4(4. 
f 1 1S4 do. m summer, at It 8d» 
\ 1057 do. in winter, at It. 4(4. 

{ 1134 do. in summeti at It. 8d» 
1057 do. in winter, at It. 4c/. 


. 1 1134 do. in summer, at lOd. 

* \ 1057 do. in winter, ar8(/. 

20 for 2191 da^s, at 4«. per day each • 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


333^510 

5,211 

3,876 

2,464 

1,832 

8,242 

0,129 

6,843 

4,792 

23,625 

17,616 

8,7G5 


t« 

0 

0 

7 

10 


d. 

0 

0 

8 

0 


10 8 
5 0 
17 10 


0 0 


420,909 1 10 

The number of days' labour performed by men and horses, prior to laying 
the foundation-stone of the fortress, and by those who ha\c been on the 
works, from 1813 to the present time, ore fully equal to two years laboui of 
the numbers above stated ; but in consequence of the icduction of the price 
of labour, the amount will bear no propoition to the charge for that ptriod. 

^on^cuttem ^ yeais, at 300 days per ann., iA.pei day each M>,000 0 0 


Miners • • 

126 

do. 

do. 

do. 

11,340 0 0 

Blacksmiths 1 

Carpenters 

Wheelers 

[ 56 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5,100 0 0 


Sawyers 
Painters 

60 carts, with 2 horses each, for 2 years, 300 days per an. at lOr. per 
team per day • • . ^ . • • 

The military artificers and labourers employed dunng the 
22 years, subsequent to 1813, and those employed piior to 
November, 1806, may be faiily calculated to be equal to 
twice the number on the woiks m 1811*12, and the charge 
to four years wages accordingly. 

Masons and 1 . & a 


18,000 0 0 


Bricklayers 26 do. 

Miners 87 do. 

Blacksmiths^ 
Ca^entew Lg ^ 


mMlen 

Painters 


) 


Labourers 500 do. 
Officers 26, 1252 


^^*'1604 do. m winter, at U. 4c/. 
i 048 do. in summer, at Is. 8(/. 
1604 do. m winter, at If. 4(/. 
i 048 do. in summer, at U. 8(4. 
1 604 do. m winter, at }s, 4d, 

{ 648 do. in summer, at Is. 8(4. 
604 do. in winter, at Ir. 4d. 

1 64S do. in summer, at 10c/. 
604 do. m winter, at 8(4. 
days, at 4s. each per day • 


Total for labour 


d.each 2,970 

0 

0 

do. 

2,765 

0 

0 

do. 

1,408 

0 

0 

do. 

1,046 

18 

8 

do. 

4,698 

0 

0 

do. 

3,503 

4 

0 

do. 

3', 672 

0 

0 

do. 

2,738 

2 

8 

do. 

]i3,500 

0 

0 

do. 

10,066 

13 

4 

• 

5,008 

0 

0 


104,115 18 

"H 


4^0|900 

1 

10 


£525^025 

T 

"Is 

ach within the actual 

ly of a.uperintendent 

1 and eandles ; a maa- 
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ter mftson, master carpenter, and master blacksmith, at 7s* ftd* per day each, 
for twelve years and upwards ; and the a'dditional wages of the several fore- 
men, and the pay of non-commissioned officers with the parties. The 
working pay of officers of engineers, and the pay of the additional civil 
establishment, clerks, &c., required during this period, ought also, strictly 
speaking, to be placed to the account of Fort Regent. 

As the civil artificers were paid for Sundays, 1 have calculated their wages 
for three hundred days per annum, allowing sixty-five days cessation from 
labour for the winter, for the whole ; although only the bricklayers, and 
part of tho masons, ceased working for any part of the time ; many of the 
latter working as stone-cutters, at so much per foot, by which the most 
expert made from 10#. to 12#. per day. 

There were a number of regimental officers permanently employed, who 
were answerable for the regular attendance of the miners, artificers, &o, ; 
independent of the proportion authorised by the militarv regulation, to attend 
with the daily working parties, from the several corps; altogether, they 
exceeded the number which I have noticed. 

The mditary artificers and labourers \rcro employed constantly during the 
whole year, except on such days as the weather would not admit of out-door la- 
bour; any apparent oxcrcharge that may be thought to arise on that account is 
fully counterbalanced by the military pay and allosvances of tho officers, 
non-comniissioncd officers, and privates of the company of military artificers, 
that were constantly employed on the works, up, 1 believe, until the year 
1819, aT\4 w^o were augmented to double their original number for that 
purpose ; neither ought it to be forgotten that the artificers and labourers 
from tho 4th Garrison battalion, raised under the Reserve Act, would not 
^olunteer into the line, because they were permanently employed on the 
fortifications, and receiving wages as artificers and labourers in addition to 
their military allowances; consequently their pay as soldiers would more 
properly he charged to the cost of Fort Regent, than to the effectives of the 
army ; as it is most likely they would have entered the line had they not 
been.so employed, 

I ha\e no means of ascertaining tlfo quantity or value of the whole of the 
materials used in the construction of Fort Regent, but I have had an op^r- 
tunity of seeing copies of two contracts, entered into by tho Commanding 
Engineer in 1811 with Mr. J. Coutanche and A. De La Mare, for the sup- 
ply of 138,000 cubic feet of granite; also the means of ascertaining that 
in the latter end of that year, the quantity contracted for not being deemed 
sufficient to enable the Commanding Engineer to goon with the work, during 
the svhole of the years 1811 and 1812, a further contract W'as mode, with 
a Mr, E. Neel for 30,000 cubic feet in addition, at 38 sous, or 1#. 7d, per foot. 
Now taking into consideration the unremitting diligence with which the work 
was prosecuted, it may be fairly calculated that tho whole of tho granite 
required for facing the revetments, &c , was 3 J times that specified for 1811- 
12, or 588^000 feet, which, at 1#. 7d. per foot, is 46,550^. 

It may also, with great moderation and fairness, be allowed, that the heavy 
blocks of granite subsequently used in building the north out-works, and in 
casing and supporting such parts of the hill as are not solid rock; the 
stone required fol* the containing wall of the glacis ; that used for platforms 
for the guns, and the Swanage-stone used for stops, paving, andtioping, cost 
at least two-thirds of that used for facing tbe^evetments, and the interior of 
the fortress, or 31,033/. 6#. 8(/. 

The arches of the whole of the casemates are of brick, of which there * 
were two kinds used. Hard yellow brick, imported from England, was used 
for the first course of the arch, and the common red Jersey brick, of a softer 
nature, for the other courses. Fourteen carts, drawn by two hones eadh^ 
were constantly employed in carrying the bricks made in Jersey^ front the 
brick-kilns to the works, at the rate of 9lf979 bricks per week, 
of those received from England. 
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1 have it not in my powet to give the quantity ef bricks used, noi* the 
amount charged under that head/but considering tbe heavy duty on bricks, 
the rate of freight from England, insurance, &c;,and the price of csoals^ used 
in Jersey for the kilns, the sum' for bricks must have been equal t 9 that 
charged in the first item for granite, or 46,550/. 

Adverting fo the remark which I have already mtido, on the casemates 
having admitted rain, that defect has been, as far as possible, rectified, by 
plastering the brick-work outside with Roman cement, and making a drain 
or gutter, with a leaden spout to carry off the water, along the top of each 
of the piers that support the arches ; this was the more necessary, Os the 
body of the ramparts from the brickwork, to within six inches of the top or 
terreplain, consists of loose pieces of stone, of various sizes, and chippings 
from the quarries, mixed with such rubbish as chance happened to throw 
in the way ; and through which the rain will always find its way ; how far 
such incongruous materials are superior to fine mould beaten down to a 
solid consistency, I leave to the “Friend to Truth*’ to determine. 

A deficiency of culm happening to take place in January, 1812, 49 loads, 
or 1176 bushels, were purchased from Mr. Le Vescoute, for the use of the 
lime-kilns, at the rate of 2/. 10^. per load ; and iu the beginning of the 
following April it was again found necessary to purchase an additional 20 
loads at the charge of the contractor, to enable the kilns to furnish the 
necessary supply of lime required for the works. Now it a]>pears that the 
above 49 loads were used in the three slackest months iu the year, conse- 
quently at least 196 loads were used annually for burning liyjestone; and 
as it requires a load of culm to burn 8 hogsheads of lime, 1568 hogsheads 
of lime were the quantity used annually. Liino at that time sold for 15 
livres or 12«. 6d per hogshead, but as it is probable that it did not cost 
Government so much— at 10^. per hogshead, the amount paid for lime for 
twelve years would bo 9408/. 

The quantity of coals consumed in tho repair of miners’ atid tradesmens’ 
tools, in the dead of winter, proves that the workmen were in full operation 
during all seasons. 

For in December, 1811 , tho commai»ding engineer, fearful lest the works 
should be stopped from a scarcity of coals, reported that there were only 
360 bushels, or seven daj s’ consumption for the forges, in’ store ; and ob- 
tained authority to purchase 100 loads, or 2400 bushels, of a Mr. Dolbel for 
237/. IOj, as a temporary supply at the contractor’s expense, to keep the 
blacksmiths at work until such time as a cargo would arrive. Hence it 
appears that 15,840 bushels of coals, at least, were consumed annually, or 
190,080 bushels (7920 loads) during the whole period by the blacksmiths, 
which, at 2/. 7s. 6d. per load, amount to 21,780/. 

In addition to the items of expense which I have enumerated, there arc 
to be taken into account the value of tho carts, wdjeel and hand-barrows, 
spades, shovels, picks, and all kinds of miners’ and artificers’ tools sent from 
England ; the oak, elm, and fir timber used in s6affolding, centres fin* arches, 
pallisadiug, drawbridges, gates, doors, window-frames, llooring, and in 
the repair of wheels, carts, and barrows, &c. , window-glass, paint, Rotnan 
cement, sand, lead for gutters and pipes, copper for the doors and windows 
of the magazines ; gunpowder and tubes used in mining, ahd iron and steel 
for vrorks oPthat nature required in the erection of the fortress, and* the 127 
pieces of ordnance mounted ok its ramparts. 

Still Fort Regent is not completed, nor can it be considered sufficiently 
♦tertable until the large hill at the foot of the glacis is cut away, and art out- 
work built, and armed with power to clear the foot of the rock aloUg its 
western face; there not being a gun in the fortress that can be brought^to 
bear on an enemy, on that side, after he has entered the I own of St. Hcliers. 

Up to the year 1812, the Government Bills in Jersey wete upwards of 
five per cent, below par, and as all ariJficers and workmen were pkid in 
Jersey currency, consequently 56oo/„ or five per cent., was lost on every 
100,000/. paid by Government up to that period. 



Xbe JbpmbTpfOoi^ appropriated as barracks for arUHery and jafanti|r are 
fitted up to contain,29 officers and 488 non-(^mmi8sion^, officers and pri' 
vates, and* including the canteen, comprise the whole of the 42 oasematesj'n 
the nortlveast, south-east, and north-west curtains, those in .the gorge of 
the east bastion, and in the south outwork. • ,, 

The author of The Channel Islands'* expresses a doubt if, the number 
of troops for which accommodation is thus provided would constitute a saf- 
fident garrison for the defence. The *' Friend to Truth denies the ffipt, 
and says the fortress can contain 1 000 men, besides ammunition and stoires. 

About five years ago, it having been considered desirable that the two 
regimental depots, at that time stationed in Jersey, should be quartered 
toother, for the purpose of field-movements, all the casemates that could 
possibly be spared were added to the barrack construction for their use ; 
still there was a deficiency of accommodation, and the artillery company, 
then in Fort Regent, was obliged to remove to Elizabeth Castle, to make 
room for the second depot; by which measure an additional expense is 
annually entailed on the country. Hence it would appear that the Fort 
cannot even comfortably lodge a sufficient number of men for the ordinary 
duties of the garrisott in time of peace, minus*^ the ordnance, commissariat, 
and barrack stores that a fortress mounting 127 pieces of cannon would 
seem to require ; much less the troops necessary for its defeiK^e, with the 
stores and provisions that would be requisite, in the eventgof it having to 
sustain a 8ie;ie. The number of troops required to constitute a sufficient 
gurrisc^, should hostilities take place, and tho accommodation and store 
room in thJfc case necessary, may be gathered from the solicitude expressed 
on the^ubject by the general officer commanding in Jersey, when the body 
of the place was building. He was of opinion that it would require 2800 
men to garrison Fort Regent, and being anxious that sujlicient bomb-proofs, 
if possible, should be coTistructcd, ho furnished the commanding engineer 
with a return, in which it was stated, that, independent of the casemates 
necessary to contain the above number of men, provision must be wade for 
an hospital and surgery, an armoury, laboratory, blacksmith and carpenter’s 
shops, bakehouse, and for ordnance^ commissariat, and barrack stores. With 
this^bjcct in view, he obtained from the Commissary-General a statement of 
the quantity of provisions that would bo required for the maintenance of a 
garrison of 2000 men, for six months, and the medical comforts for 200 sick 
for the same period ; with the store-room requisite to lodge such provisions, 
which return he put into the hands of the commanding engineer. 

. The Commissary-General in his report states, that, to lodge the stores of 
his department, he would require two store-rooms of 220 feet by 26 feet 
each; two store-rooms of 80 feet by. 15 feet each; one store-room of 100 
feet by 14 feet. Now there are in the north-cast curtain eleven casemates, 
47 feet by 10 feet each; in the gorge of the east bastion, six casemates, 
52 feet by 16 feet each ; and in the south-east curtain, eight casemates, 46 
.feet 6 inches by 16 ieet ^ch ; consequently it would require the whole of 
the casemates in the north-cast curtain, and gorge of the east bastion, with 
three of those in the south-east curtain, to lodge the stock of provisions ; 
the pther five casemates in the south-east curtain would be required for an 
hospital, sui*gcry, kitchen, hospital store, and for the quarters of the Sur- 
geons and their assistants^ • 

The north and south fronts form eachJ;wo demi-bastions, and contain 
seven casemates, which are much smaller than those in the curtains, and 
being partly in a line with the bottom of the trenches are extremely dampt 
besides, as they contain guns for the defence of the ditches, sufficient room 
'inustbe kept clear to work tliem; nor ought any stores to be placed in 
these casemates liable to catch fire ; or so cumbersome as to circumsorihe 
the space, otherwise the smoke would thereby become so much condensed, 
ouifij^ing the gups, as to render ^maining in the place to work them impes- 
sibleA Ordinance stores not likely to su&r from damp, such as boxes of 
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case-shot, See., might l>o placed in 4he ends of the casemates farthest firom 
the gifts, which aio purposely separated by a trellis partition across. There 
IS. not, however, sufficient loom in these compartments for one-sixlh port 
of the matenal that it would be necessary to ha\e on hand, in the event of 
a siege. 

In the west hastion there are four caseinates, leaving sufficient space for 
working the guns : the compartment next tho entrance of each might con- 
tinue appropnated as at piuscnt, three to hold barrack stores with the 
barrack-master and his serjeant; the fourth for coals, although by-the- bye 
It could nut contain two months’ consumption of that indispensable aiticle 
for the garrison. The noitli-west curtain contains twenty casemates; 
fourteen of which measure about 40 feet by 16 feet, and si\ considerably 
smaller : these might be occupied as a small-arm arniouiy, a laboratory, black- 
snnth’s and cari>enter's *shoi)s, bakehouse, repmental store, and to hold n 
supply of spare gun caiiidges, iiitiendiing tools &c. The lourtecn laige 
casemates now fitted up for JOO soUiieis are all that is loft for lodging 2000 
men, with their complement of Officeis, &e. The south outwork, the 
accommodation in winch is nearly equal to one of the casemates in the north- 
west curtain, may hold, on a pinch, between 'tO and 40 men, after setting 
apait suflicient space for the stores for immediate use. 

Tlie east outwoik has bcq^i nioie than once pionounccd by the faculty to 
1)0 80 (lamp and iin\vholL‘*onic as to be uninhabitable: lioweicr, 50 men 
might bo placed ihcio icady to woik the four guns in the casemates, if 
icaulail> lehoiod at stated pciiods. > 

If tho garrison bo itduced to 1000 men, be«-ides officers, and Tlie stock of 
provisions diminished accoidingly, there will then be ten (‘aseraates to spare 
for about 100 Officeis, namely,— the Gcneial and Staff, the C’omniaiuling 
Knginoer the Officeis of Ordnance and (’oinniissaiiat, and the Field-Offioeis 
and Officers of ArtiUciy and Inf mtiy, and loi mess-ioom and kitchen for 
the same. Still room is v/anting for upwaias of 600 men, and for the ncc es- 
sary quantity of ordnance stoics, kc. 

In alluding to a prevalent opinion that the fort would have been belter 
placed on Noiiraont Point, the “Friend ’'Jo Tuith” tells us, “ that it needs no 
aigumentto piove, that a citadel to defend the lanihng, Ike appioaches to 
the town and haibour, and, m fict, to hold the kej of the island, should not 
bo an isolated spot where a tonple of companies might hold the gainson 
invested, whilst the leraaindec of a small ioice should oppose the succouis 
ainving fiom England ’ 

This disadvantage he asciibcs to Noiimont, and confeisthe converse posi- 
tion on the site of Foil Regent, evincing a piefeience tor the latter which 
can only proceed fiom an early and premature predilection < without self- 
examination, and an undue deference to the opinion of the original projectors 
of the work. 

In the first place, Gallow^s Hill, at the distance of about 1000 yards, is 
upwards of ten feet higher than Fort Regent, and* completely looks anto and 
commands it; Clarmont Hill, at about 900 jaids, docs the same; and 
although from neith(»r a breach could be made in the fortifications, the shell 
and shot from batteries on both would soon lender the guns on the ramparts 
hors de combat This discovery has been made, I believe, since the 
“ Friend of llKith ’ left the works, as epauleinents have been subsequently 
erected on the demi-baslions and across the curtains, to prevent the guns 
fiom being disabled by the cnemy*8 ricochet fire. 

* Instead of Fort Regent being a defence to the town and harbour, there 
could not possibly have been adopted a scheme more calculated to destroy 
the former, or to be of such little use for the protection of the latter, as the 
erection of this fortress. Along tho whole of its western side ranges of 
whorehouses are built, abutting against the rock on w^hich it stands. While 
the town sweeps round its northwn fiont, iftid along its eastern sidOy wiHun 
tlurty or forty yards of the works, the long narrow ooffin-like construction 
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of Fort leaves little room for inaccaraey of the gunner* and a shell 
falling short* or passing o>er the works* would be sure to deal destrifotion 
dttiong the peaceable inhdbitants^ An ermi oi 20 }ards in the range of a 
shell would occasion tlie inevitable desUuction ot the whole town* Were 
proof wanting to show how little it is calculated to detoiul the landing, or 
tlie approaches to the harbour, it is fully demonstrated by the tact Uiat*^ 
withiir these two >ears, it has been found necessary to build a large Martello 
tower mounting several guns at Point des Pds, to hustrate the landing of 
an enemy at Ha\re des Pas, a small bay within 500 yards of its ramparts ; 
dud to piotect, in conjunction with Elizabeth Castle, the shipping m the 
small loads, and the approaches to the harboui. 

Elizabeth Castle is a powerful sea-battery, distant fiom Point des Pas 930 
yards, and horn Non mont Point 3300 yaida, and is about 1200 yaids m 
advance in St Aubin s Bay It mounts 68 pieces ot hea\y ordnance, 40 of 
which cross their fire with the guns of St Aubin s Foit, situated attho dis- 
tance of 2c00 }aids, on the opposite side of the bay Together they allord 
full protection to the inteiieiiing iaad<>tcd, into which, however, a shot 
could not be fued with any effect troin hort Regent, owing to its great ele- 
vation, and to Elizabeth (^astlc standing between it and the objec t oi its tiie« 

Noiimont Promontor} for the site of a fortress possesses all the aclvan- 
tiges which he asciibos to Foit Regent, it sepaiatcs St Aubin s from St. 
Btelade s Bay, and commands the entiance into both , its soutlzci n extiemity 
isclividel into two hcidluids, embracing the small oicek ot Poitlcl, where 
leinforcc^ci^a and stmes ot cveiy desciiption could bo landed, without 
obstruction, v^oie the enemy in possession of the whole island besides The 
site would also admit of a rogulai f jiticss being constiuctcd, capable of 
containing 10,000 men at half the sum which Fort Regent has cost, and 
fiom the superior elevation of the giound it could not be commanded from 
any pait of the suriounding countiy From St Aubin s a steep uairow valley 
luns neatly acioss the piomontory, leaving only a etiaight elevated isthmus 
fioin thence to St Biclide sBay, which could be easily cut, and with the 
precipitous crest of the valley foitified, so as to foim stiong lines in advance 
of the moic legular foitidcation. Bedind these lines the whole of the ttoops 
stationed in Jiisej and the Island inilitia could make a him and defers 
minatc stand, while the enemy must waste his stiength in unsuccessful 
attacks, without having it in his power to make tho least impression, and be 
ultimately obliged to letiie oi suncndci at discretion. Houever, should he 
be even powciful enough to foice the lines, he will still have the citadel and 
a numeious gariison to combat, cci tarn of teceiving overwhelming reinforce- 
ments befoio he can open the fire of his lust parallel 

Fuithei, Noirmont Point possesses tho gieat advantage of having suffi- 
cient room to shelter the whole of tho live stock ot the island, with the 
necessary piovendei, behind the foitiess, entuely out ot the power or reach 
of ail enemy ; also that ot being made available as a naval station : for 
had the cgadel been placecf liere, at the extremity of tl^ point wheie a 
loef ot rocks runs a little way acioss the bay, a breakwater might have been 
constructed at no great expense, with sufficient watei for iiigates and steam- 
vessels, which, from thence, could have put to sea at all times of the tide. 

When the Ffiend to Tiuth’ talks of Foi t Regent “ defending llie landing, 
the approaches to the town and haibour, * he seems to have fo^tten that 
It was not constructed for that object alone, but as a place of i*etieat for the 
troops m the event of their being unable to keep the field, until such time 
as remforoements could be received from England, thereby securing the 
soveieignty of the Island to Great Britain. Besides, a hostile force might 
effect a landing in any of the three large bays of St Owen, St Catherine, 
St, Brelade, or Orouville, or m tho smaller ones of Grave, Do Lecq, Bonhe 
Nmt, or Roael, and flrom either proceed to the investment of the town and 
fortress I and that St. Aubin's is not included m this list of landing- 
plaees is not to be attnlmted to any effect ^at might proceed from the fire 
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of Fort Regent, but to that of Elizabeth Castle and SL Aubin'e Fort ; and 
the pieces of heavy cannon in battery, that lino ita sliores just above 
btg:h \vater mark. 

Noinnont Tower, which the ** Friend to Truth** considers of importance to 
the defence, standh on a rock at the southern extremity of Noirmorit Point: 
a file of riilemen from the height overlooking the tower would pukotFthe 
men as fast as the> made their appearance from its intenor; the two guns, 
beinsr mounted on the top of the tower, are consequently rondemd entirely 
useless. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Invkstioator. 



MEMOIRS OF GKNERAL AND FL tO-Ol FICERS RECENTLY OKCFASED. 


THE LATE SIR AUETAS WILLIAM YOUNG. 

This Officer, whose death was noticed in the last Number of this Journal, 
as having occurred at (4oYernment House, Prince Edward Island, on the 
1st of December last, w as m the 6bth yeat of hts age. ^ 

At the age of seventeen he obtained an Knsigney, by purchase, m 
Podnioie's Regiment, on 3id September, 1794; a Lieutenancy by pur- 
chase, in 13th Fool, on 28th October, 1795; and a Company, also by 
purchase, on 15th September, 1796; served with the 13th Regiment m 
Ireland dinsng the rebellion ; and was present with that corps in the ever- 
niemorable at tions fought in^ Egypt under the gallant Sir Ralph Aber- 
erqmby m 1801, for which he received a medal; was subsequently em- 
ployed for several years in Sicily and at Gibraltar, as Aide-de-camp to 
General the Hon. Henry Edwara Pox, the Commaoder-inJ[i)hief in the 
Mediterranean. 

^Promoted on Die 17th December, 1807, to be Major in the 97th regiment, 
and served in the 4th and 6th divisions, lu the Peninsular campaigns of 
1808-9-10, i^nd 1811 ; was engaged in^ihe battles of Vimeira, TalaVera, 
andBusaco; at Redinha, the taking of 01iven9a, and the first siege of 
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BsdiQM, Ssc. Wh0DeT«r th« 4th divuioti wu in moveownt,' the litrht 
cempAmes were intrusted to his (diergeC and daring a part of the retreat of 
ihe Army from the frontiers of Poitugal to the lines of Torres Vedras, 
these eom|>ames were embodied under his commend as a liaht battalion. 
In an affair with the enemy at Sobi^al, near Lisbon, his horse was shot dead 
under him; and, as remarked by a distinguished General OfBcer, oti every 
occasion, in every difficulty, and in many hours of trial, by the “ example 
he seta the steps he trod, led the men cheerfully and fearlessly to do 
their duty.” He received a medal for Talavera. 

The 97lh, owing to its thinned ranks, having been ordered to Entrland, 
he was promoted on the 25th of January, 181»3. to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
in the 3rd West India legiinent, stationed in Trimdad, and with five com- 
panies of that corps was sent to join the expedition against Guadaloupe, 
in 1815, and obtained one of the badges of the “ Older of Meiit,” presented 
by his Majesty Loins XVIII. 

On return to Trinidad, he was selected by Sir James Leith to command 
the troops in Grenada, and on leaving the regiment in December, 1815, 
received a letter, accompanied with a piece of plate, from the Officeis, ex- 
pressive of their unfeigned feelings ol regard and esteem, for the comfort 
and happiness experienced whilst under his command.*’ 

On being ordered back to Tiinidad, in August, 1816, he was voted the 
thanks of his Majesty*s Couned and of the Assembly of Gvenada, and a 
sword, li^alue one hundicd guineas, ** for the zeal and alacrity with which he 
had accfdei^to the wishes of the Colony, made known through his Honour 
the President, in continuing in his command dining a peiiod of great 
anxiety and alarm, occasioned by an insurrection in a neighbouiing 
island.*’ 

In 1820, during the absence from Trinidad of Governor Sir Ralph 
Woodford, he administered the government of the island for four montns, 
and “ in«consideratiori of the advantage which tho community had derived 
during that period, by his being a member of his Majesty's Council, was 
requested still to continue a member,” to which he acceded, subject to tho 
approval of the Commander of tin# Forces, who, on giving his consent, 
rema*rked that, “ in whatever situation Lieut.-Culonel Young may be placed, 
the public service would be benefited.” 

In 1823, on again giving up the government, which he had held for two 
years, duiing a second absence of the same Governor, he was presented 
with four addresses : — 

1st. From his Majesty’s Council, stating ** their sincere and grateful 
acknowledgments for the candour, integrity, and impartiality which had 
marked his administiation.” 

2nd. From the Board of Cabildo, with a vote of 1 50 guineas to purchase 
a sword, and a request that he would sit for his portrait, to be placed in 
their Hall, in token of their sense of the efficient manner he had presided 
over tha^Board ; and to record their opinion of the moderation, steadiness, 
and ability which on ail occasions mat keel his administration.” 

3id. From the inhabitants, with a piece of plate, to record “their grati- 
tude for the integrity and inipai tiality of his government.” 

4th, From the coloured inhabitants, acknowledging their deep sense 
of the phidence, moderation, and humanity which distinguisheif his adminis- 
tration of the government.’’ ^ 

On the final disliandment of the 3rd West India regiment, in the beginning 
of I825i he wav waited on by a deputation of the inhabitants of Trinidad* 
with a forevtfell address and with a lequest of his acceptance of a piece of 
plate, value 250 sovereigns, to record “their personal esteem, and the high 
Skense entertained by them of his conduct and services during the many ydkrs 
lie liad commanded the garrison of That island, and their opinion of (he ex- 
cellent state Indiscipline and exemplary conduct of the regiment.” 
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He w«s apt>olnted, on (he Tth of Jtnuerjr, 183«/ to the netvIjt’HaleMed 
offictf of hH Majesty’s Prnteotor of Slaves m the Colony of Denterara^ the 
arduous duties of which he conscientiously and ably performed. He retired 
hom the Aimy, )>y sale of his commission» on the J3th of May« 1820 ,* but 
on the recommendation df his Royal Highness the CommatideMn-Chief, 
convened to him Ihiough Lieiit.*Genet ai Sir Herbert Taylor, the Military 
Secretary, he was allowed by his Majesty to retain the local rank of LuuK- 
Colonel in the West Indies, “ in consideration of the merit and value of his 
services, and of the zca), intelligence, and gallantry with which he had 
discharged every duty.* 

When about to relinquish the Office of Protector, the following appeared 
in the Colonial Paper* — 

** We imdei stand, upon good authority, that Colonel Young has been 
Gazetted to the Government of Prince Edward Island Weie it not some 
consolation to know of the exaltation and dignity bestowed by his Majesty 
upon this excellent gentleman, the people of this Colony might well giieve 
at what was to lemove him peimanently fiom amongst them , for we are 
sine we speak the sentiments of eveiy individual in this community, when 
we say that no public man ever lived more esteemed and moie lionoured 
than Colonel Young has been m Demeiara.” 

He was Gazetted, on the 25th of July, 18J1, to be Lieutenant-Governor of 
Prince EdwaAl Ishnd, and “in constquence of the favourable opinion 
entei tamed by the King of *lus merits,* communicated in a despatch from 
Lord Stanley, his Mijistys Stcietaiy of State for the Gol()nie which 
induced him to repau to England. His Majesty was giaciously pleased, on 
the 9th of July, IS 14, to onfer on him the honoiu of Knighthoj)d, 

At the pmod of Ins decease, this Officer had been lor smn months con- 
fined to bid with inflammation of the knee, foi the origin of which no sitis- 
factory cause could be assigned, but notwuhstandmg bis duly-increasing 
suffering, he 1 itleily appeared composed and tranquil in mind ; and having 
a few days previousl} lecuvedthe saciament, sutimitted, with becoming 
resignation, to the will of God, and thus terrmnattd an honouiable cauei of 
foity-one }eais uninteiruptedly devoted to his Majesty’s seivice. 

On the 2nd of Decembci, his Honour the Piesidfnt of his Majesty's 
Council, adnnnisteiing the i^ovunraent adtnteim, issued a notice tliat all 
his Majesty’s subjects wt re expected to put themselves in decent mourning 
for the space of six wc<ks, on account of the lamented death of his Excel- 
lency Lieut Governor Sir Aiitas Young, and the 7th of Decembei bting 
the day fixed upon for the ceremony, at two, pm, the funeial procession, 
maishalled by the Seigtant at Aims to the House of Assembly, moved 
from Govtinment House, pieceded by three field-pieces, and the troops in 
the garrison, to foim the guard of honour and firing party. 

His Excellency s funeial was attended by all the military and civil 
functional les of the colony in the following order: — 

His Honour the Piesident and Commander-in-Chie% 

Membeis of Council. 

The Speaker of the House of Assembly. 

Members of the Assembly. 

Officers of the Assembly. 

Law and otl ei Officers of the Ciown 
The High Sheiiff and Coroner, with their Staves* 

The Magistrates. 

The Gentlemen of the Bar. 

The Officers of the Militia 
The Gentlemen of the Town and Countiy. 

On arrival of the procession opposite tonhe entrance of the new English 
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Ghurohi th» formed a double lino* through which it passed into the 
church* m the chancel end of winch* pieparations had teen riiadte for 
depositing the body: The troops were then foimed aiound the gntee* 
resting upon their arms reversed* The usiul ceremony for the dead having 
been pertormed by the two officiating clergymen* and the coffin lowered 
into the grave, the troopa presented arms, and immediately afteiwaids 
matched out ol the church, whereupon the fie]d*pieces, which weie stationed 
outside* filed three times each, which teiminated the ceremony 

At two, e M * the garason commenced hung, and continued to lite every 
minute* until they had completed the numhei oi 116 guns, being two for 
every year of his’PIxcellency’s age ; while, tlliougliout the day, the Union 
Jack, at half-mast, floated mournfully over the gauison 

The following extiact from a Prince Edward Island Paper of the 22nd 
of December has been communicated since the above memoir was 
prepared 

“We have deferred offenng any lemarks upon the lamented demise of 
his Evcellency Sir Aretes W. \oung, m the hope that we should have 
been furnished with a brief exposition of his earlier services, without which 
we felt that we should be unable to do that justice to his memory which 
those services demandtd, distinguished as they have been by those maiksot 
loyal approbation so recently conleiud on him by lus Sovereign ; but being 
disappointed in this expectation, we aie compelled to limit oai ob^eivations 
to lus late Excellency’s conduct dunng the admmistiation of the govern- 
mint otthi^ island. Actuated by an tamest desue to benefit the people 
with whose intcusts he was intiusted, his constant aim was diiected to 
give effect to those measures which he thought would best piomote that 
end That he was endowed with the nicest sense of honoin, and scorned 
to encourage a thought which was not sluctly in accoidance with it, will 
be acknowledged by all, when wo leveit to the occasion of hisfiist meeting 
the LegMatine, when he declined to accept an annual vote of JOOf, which 
had been received b) his predecessoi, lest it sliould have the semblance of 
influencing his lutuie conduct PLisy of access upon all occasions, his 
affability of manner rendeied offic*il communication with him peculiaily 
pleasing and unconst lamed, and undei his mild but fiim government the 
island was last mcieasing m its inteinal lesoiuces, and we gieatly lament 
that dispensation ol Divine Piovideuce which has deprived us of so 
estimable a ruler.” 


THE LATE JOHN FFRRIBIl, F SQUIRE, ADMIRAL OF THE ULUS. 

This old and valuable Officei died m I ondon, on the 27th of January, 
at the advanced age of 77, after having spent the gieatei part of his life iii 
the seivice of lus country. 

He obtained the iank*^of Lieutenant in the year 1777, and served on 
board the Convert, undei the late Sir Henry Harvey. In the year 1790 
he was posted ; and in 1796 was appointed to the command of the York, 
in which be was on the West India station loi five yeais, and on his leturn 
convoyed homd a fleet of 155 merchantmen, without tlie loss of a single 
vessel, for which he leceived the thapks of the West Indit meichants, 
accompanied by a valuable piece of platj^ He then served undci Loid 
Nelson off Boulogne; and on the Yoik being paid off, he was appointed 
to the Albion, 74, and proceeded to the East Indies in theyeai 1801, wheicf 
he remained till 1808 Whilst there, upon his own responsibility, he under- 
took the search for, and subsequent piotcction of, a China Fleet, threatened 
and once attacked by Admiial Linois, and convoyed them safely to^t. 
Helena ; and on another occasion, when under orders to proceed to Eng- 
landi he sailed for the Peisiaft Gulf, to defeat the machinations of the 
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On 'h\9 returning;, from the, the Ooverriment of Bombay 
conveyed tjp[.t be Qouii of Eat^ innte Bjt^tprs tbftir fullest sense of the 
very 'tn«iitdnbii« Capt. Feyrier 

<» 9 Mperibtemled %hich claimed and 

^cammai^ded eifpressed 

1* their sincere oKthhi df exertion 

Mflnch. jhot variable Officer, 

they had had unifbrm andfreqttdnt observe, to pervade 
all . bia professional - conduct^ such ae; > :t^htned with the - feoneiliatory 
deportment he had^ver manifested ^owat da the of the presi- 

dency, had madcitheir eo-operatidh'^^itlf lilm at all tildes a ple^ure*'* 

,Ontbev<^ire home from Indift, :thh ./tlhk>n, a veiy defective ship, 
encountered the severest of weather, and Oapt/Ferrier then showed What 
could be effected by practical ingenuity,’ cool determihation,' and steady 
perseverance. On his arrival in England, the Albion waa found, upon an 
official aurvey, to be; literally lashed together ! abd when her excessive 
delects wei-c ascertained, it ,excited 4he astoniSbih^it and' admiration of 
every one who had an opportunity of examin'ing^the means Capt. Ferrier 
^ployed to enable his ship to withstand the 'ibeiOendous gales of wind 
encountered during the voyage. Capt. Ferrier obtained his flag in the 
lycar l^lOf^and hoisted it first in the Marlborough, then the Belleroplion, 
and lastly in the Scarborough, in which ship his flag was struck in 1814 ; 
during this period of service he was attached to the Fashing Fleeft under 
, the. command of Admiral Young. 

Admiral Ferrier, in his public cliaracter, evinced great pnnctiialify, 
ni^val skill, fortitude, resolution, and steady perseverance, and to a degree 
yvhieh drew forth the admiration of all thpse with whom he served, par- 
iicularly of Lord Exmouth, who showed unabated frie ndship to the end of 
his days; and. the immortal Nelson, who, it appears ‘by Clarke and 
M‘Ai1miFs Life, in his characteristic style, thus introduced the subject of 
.this memoir to Earl St. Vincent. “ Ga^t. Ferrier you do not know, there- 
fore it becomes me to tell you that his ship is in the very first order,' and 
that he is a man of sense, and as steady as Old Time himself.'* 

The Admiral had also the good fortune, while on service in India, to 
iheet W'ith the Duke of Wellington, and gained his esteem and friendship; 
’and during the Duke's residence at Walmer Castle was his frequent guest. 

In private life, the Ailmiral was most unassuming and nnoslentatious, 
influenced in all his actions by the highest sense of honour, and he secretly 
exercised many acts of bounty and munificence. He had fixed his resi- 
dc^pcje on the very sea-shore at Deal, w'hich lie left late in the month of 
Jahuavv for Tendon, for the purpose of obtaining the best advice as to an 
interna! complaint, with which, without murmuring, and* even unknown to 
many of his most intimate friends, he had long buen afflicted-^ an operation 
wias advised, in which he instantly acquiesced. The Operation was per- 
formed on Monday the 25th January, by a very eminent surgeon. It 

f iroved unusually difficult and severe, but the Admiral met it with forti- 
ude never surpassed, and without even a sigh. Nature, hoW^ever, was 
exhausted, aMa the Admiral died on the Wednesday following, ' 

. . Tiie Admiral did not majTy ^ll late in life : he has left a widow. 
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Eksides the "•School 0 fW«p‘ BaktA^XMi th^^^Bohool'fortho 

Ai tilery and Engineers, ^ m SikiIttH th«r$ are mlhtarjF achod^, kttaohca 
not only to the RegimonH nt»4 Baltawits, hit! to tbo Brigades. The latter 
are ot three descnptionijr namely; fer Snstgne, and otheis, eohmteera, and 
subaltern officejs. The first of those three classes of schools is for the 
benefit ot Ensigns, ofhcere ot inferior mnkiand soldieis srho are desnoOs 
ot qualitying themselves for htghei appomtmenls. ThOre are tsvo^distinct 
eouises of instruction given in these Bugadc schools ; the lowest or second 
class includes such points as are requmed at an Fnsign s exatnmalion, tind 
comprises, vntmg a iaij» h^nd and spelling couectly , arithmetic, inclusive 
of proportions and fi actions, the elements ot geometiy, drawing plans, 
at least m a neat manner, elements of geogiaphy, and general as well 
as domestic history, ^ In the highei oi first c^ass. the Ensigns belonging 
to the Brigade are taught such subjects as qualify an ofi&cei for promo- 
tion in timea of peace « thCy are lequited to attain leadiness and accuracy 
in dt awing up treatises on militaiy questions, as much Piench as will 
enable them to tianslate with iacilit> fiom Fiench into»Ciieiinan ; pure 
niathomatics as far as equations ot the second degree ; plane geometry and 
plane It igonometry , the elemental y principles ot iortification, as well iOr 
peim ^en^works as the field, laying don n plans and maps ot positions 
m a cleu and coriect mannet, latncr than to please the e^e, staking 
out intrenc hments ; calculating and placing the numbei ot labourers, 
and assigning the quantity ot work to be done upon intienchments , 
and ixecuting surveys ot posts, pailiculai localities, and small dis- 
iricls geography and statistics on an extended scale; and general 
and domestic history. ^Independently ot these subjects, the piquls are 
required to practise gymnastic exercises, to gam a thorough acquaintance 
with the use ot aims, and to piachse ^hooting at a taiget. The education 
given to the class of volunteers Tpei sons who are allowed to enter the 
Seivice for twelve montlis, but aie intend,! d foi another line ot life) is 
confined to those points of military knowledge which aie necessaiy to 
qualit> them as tutuie officeis lu the Landwehr, oi as non-commissioned 
officers. All they aie expected to learn, therelore, is the militaiy exercise, 
a sufficient acquaintance with the duties devolving on a subaltern, and 
the art ot conducting petty warfare, in oidei that they may be fitted for 
receiving appointments as officeis of a higher grade , they are instructed 
what system they should pursue, and what militaiy woiks they should 
consult foi this purpose Both theoiy and practice are combined m this 
class , the pupils arc examined belore they quit it, and testimoifials are 
given to those among tkem who have acciuired sufficient knowledge to 
entitle Iffiemselves to selection as officers in the Landwehr The school for 
subalteins embiaces a concise acquaintance with mihtaiy science and 
field service, in connexion with instiuction as to the mode of practically 
applying what they leain With this view, wheievei it is practicable, use 
is made of legimental dullings and manocuvies The student is also 
requiicd to give written answeis to questions relating to all points of 
military duty and li he appiove himself an able and assiduous scholar, 
be IS pieterably selected ioi appointment to the post ot an adjutant 
officei m t)ie rifle coips. 

SPAIN. 

KL PASTOR 

Jaureguy, the Shepherd, (a ^bnquet by which he is as welUaiown as 
the Ute Zumalacarreguy was by that ot El Tio Tomas, “ Uncle Thomas,**) 
IS about forty six years of age, and of the middle stature ; his face is 
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round, with a heavy cast about it. There is much decision pourtrayed in 
his mofith and chin ; but his foi-eheatl is expanded, and his eye iias an ex- 
pression of openness and ^oodnature^ In person he is portly, so much so 
indeed that he would not discredit an alderman’s p:own. He usually wears 
a dark blue uniform, richly embroidered on the collar and ciilfs; other- 
wise it is quite plain, nor even set off by epaulettes or winj^s, as they are 
not worn by any officer in the Spanish Army above the rank of a subal- 
tern. He had on a pair of Waterloo-blue trowsers when I last saw him, 
buried in a pair of enormous boots, which covered his knees, yet so closely 
fitted to his calves and ancles, that 1 could not, for the life of me, divine 
how he contrived to embark hts legs in them. 

HUNGARY. 

FORTRESS OF KOMORN. 

We had to work our way from Raab across the most miserable roads 
a traveller was ever doomed to contend against our wheels up to their 
axles in mud — and our horsc^s, if iuclined, scarcely capable lu their starved, 
lame, and blind misery, of extricating us from our difficulties. Komorn 
does not look amiss — at a distance ; hut when once within it, gloom reigns 
on every side of you, fiom the narrowness of tiie streets; and they are 
as irregular in their construction as they are dismal of aspect. There 
are hut two reltleeming features in the place ; St. Andrews, one of the 
eight churches of a town containing about 18,000 inhabitants, and the 
fortress, which lies on an island in the Danube, or rather between that 
river and the mouth of the Waag, and to the east of the town. An aVUnue 
of trees and bridge unites them, and fifteen minutes' walk brought us into 
the interior. The foi tress is not extensive, hut it is admirably built, and 
in a massive, handsome style; the barracks and offices connected with 
them are neat and kept exceedingly clean, the works are surrounded by 
water on every side, hut the ditches aie chukod with bulrushes; the ram- 
parts and bastions, which were renovated throughout by the Marquess of 
Chasteler in IbOf), are skilfully and siihslantially constructed, and kept 
in good pieservatum. Nature no less than ait has contributed to render 
the place impregnable. The first fortifications were raised by King Ma- 
thias, hut they did not assume the clmractcr of a fortress until the time 
of Ferdinand "the Fii st. It was besieged by the Turks m 1504, but has 
never yet lallen into the hands of an enemy : it is therefore a maiden 
fortress, and you may see its virginity conmiemoiatcd on the exterior of 
one of the bastions facing the Waag, where there is a figure of a vestal 
holding a wreath pf victory in her right hand and handling a fig with her 
left fingers. There are handsome i^lea do jHmt on either bank of the Waag. 
(From private notes.) 

AFRICA. 

THE BKV OF CONSTANT I 

We reached the Bey’s encampment after three days' journey from Con- 
stantine. So great a multitude of followers of all sorts had collected on 
the spot, that it had the appearance of a comidele town. On learning my 
approach, he came out to meet me on horseback, attended by his whole 
retinue ; he gave me a cordial welcome, and had a tent ])itched for me 
close to his own. Within a {ew yards of my quarters was a stable, in 
which sixty beautiful horses were kept ; a second stable contained sonie 
of the finest mares 1 ever saw; and a third, a number of horses for ordi- 
nary use. The Bey’s own tent was magnificent l)o1h for size and decora- 
tions, and communicated by a door with the tents reserved for the ladies 
of his harem. I was told that vapour-baths were among the luxuries 
which he, carried into the field with him ; at all events J observed, on 
the day #vnen he struck his tent, that his wardrobe and personalia 
amounted to twenty camels* load. His immediate vicinity presented a 
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prodigious firray of tents for housing his subordinates a,nd menials. On 
our return to Con.stantine, we first roarchcd siK hours; a j^eneral h^lt thdn 
took place ; all pitched their tents, and the Bey was received with great 
parade by the heads of his army. Immediately after he had dismounted* 
he directed two-aud-twenty Arabs* part of thp Ilanaushah quota, to be 
arrested, and ordered Ihem to be decapitated during the night. This 
was done upon a charge of mutiny having been brought against them by 
their own sheikh, who alleged that it would he impossible for him to keep 
them under after the Bey dismissed him. On this expedition I became 
acquainted with Hajji-Achmel’s cousin, a youtli eleven years old, whom 
he had adopted as his son, in consequence of having no child but a 
daughter. 1 never met with a better horseman for his age ; for none but 
himself and the Boy's equeny could rule 'llajji-Aclimet’s horses : lie holds 
the next rank to him wlien the Bev enters a place, rides by his side attired 
in a large mantle embroidered with gold, and alwa}s sits next to him at 
table. On one occasion I was present when the troops were paid; every 
soldier’s name was called over in the Bey’s ])iescnce, and each of them 
received a small purse containing eight hoggio, of the value uf about 
twelve shillings, which is the amount of one month's pay. Tlie troops are 
a mixture of Tiuks, Arabs, Kulughs, and Kabails, but they are all treated 
alike, and kept under strict discipline. II is highness told me that he had 
twimty thousand men in his pay, hut I am mucli mistaken if he has more 
than a third of ihat number. TIis cavalry cost him notliing, save and 
exce])t their being exempted irom paying liim any Iribufe, the latter 
lieir /of iftelf sufficient to account for the host of horsemen he can com- 
mand : they aie estimated by some sheikhs, wdiom I questioned very 
closely, at no! loss than from forty to forty-five thousand men; and I had 
reason to know tliat the siieikh of the Arabs alone was capable of bring- 
ing as many as ten thousand iido the field. We ])assed close to his camp 
upon (^ir way hack, and I wms astonished at the immense display of black 
caniers-hair tents which composed it. On quittnig Constantine, we made 
our way to Bona, and along the whole route were most hospitably treated 
by file Aiab tribes, who invariably presented me with white bread and 
cups of coucoiissou, into wliicli tftey threw handsful of sugar.*— (From a 
Diary kept by a IMoor of rank.) 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

THK EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Mr. Al^irdycc on Naval Conftlruciion, 

Mr, Editor, — I sec by your Journal for this month that Mr. Bland 
still retains his former opinions as regards a semi-cylindrical-formed vessel, 
and is very anxious to bring the matter to the test of actual experiment. 
I am sorry, however, to state, that neither my situation nor circumstances 
will permit me to meet Mr. Bland on this point, in the manner he wishes, 
and I should not, in consequence, have troubled you with the following, 
did it not appear to me that Mr. Bland Chiefly supports his argument by 
the conclusions he has drawn from the experiments of M. de Rom mo. 
Now, I have never heard his experiments spoken of as being particularly 
extensive or accurate, nor have I ever seen them recommended as a par- 
ticularly good guide for the formation of a vessel’s bottom ; but I have 
by me the detail of a set of experiments on Naval Architecture, which 
for accuracy and extent may perhaps Ivave been equalled, but, certainly, 
never surpassed in this, or any other country. As th( 2 se experiments are 
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not published, I think that perhaps Mr. Bland may not have .seen them, 
and as, in my opinion, a person cbming so liberally forward with his 
purse as Mr. Bland has done, in order to clear up a disputed point in 
science, ought to have the benefit of any conclusions derived from actual 
experiment, I willingly lay before you the result of those expcrimenis, 
as regards the point in dispute, in hopes that ^Ir. Bland may be benefited 
by the perusal of them. The late Colonel Beaufoy, to whose scientific and 
useful labours a great many, if not all the scientific institutions |n the 
country can bear honourable testimony, conducted a seiies of between 
nine and ten thousand experiments on Naval 'Architecture, at the Green- 
land Dock, for the purpose of Hiscertaining the best form lor the bottoms 
of ships. Among these extensive experiments were some imule on the 
three bodies in the annexed drawing. Tne bodies were all of equal length, 
depth, breadth, and of the same midship-section, and the experiments 
were made to ascertain the effects of giving them ditferenll 3 -to!med head 
and stern-ends. The velocities with which they were drawn through the 
water varied from one up to eight nautical miles per hour; I shall there- 
fore give the resistance of the several bodies at a velocity of four miles 
per hour, as approaching nearest to the mean of the velocities. The mo- 
tive powers are given in pounds and decimal parts of pounds. The liodies 
were immersed six feet below the surface of the water, and were, in the 
first place, drawn along with the same head-ends, A, foremost ; they weie 
then reversed, so as all to have the same stein-ends, A, but different'hcad- 
ends, a, r, the results of which arc shown in the tables below y 

A X, r a each 5 = 3 ft, a* r, r e each = 1ft. 



A dr, r 6 each = 3 ft. o' r, r r each rr 1 ft., r h segments of u circle 8 ff. radius 
d = 1 ft. and is a tangent. 





n 




X r 



\JLF^ 


AV, r c each rr 3 ft. a* r,r r each rr 1 ft. r cr semi-elliptical cylindroid. 



The small mast in each represents part of the elliptical rod by which they were 
each immersed six feet below the surface; the other end of the rod was attached to 
a conductor which swam on the surface. 

« 

Velocity, 4 nautical miles per hour. 
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• • 

Motive powers iu lbs. and decimal parts of lbs* 

Total resistance 

Friction on tup surface . • • • 

Uesistance «is a ship . • • • 

Friction oil vidvK aa<l bottom , , 

Plus and minus-pressures . • • • 

Plus-pressure of head-end A . . , 

IMinus- pressure of stern-end . 

A* a 

Ab , Ac 1 

n-17 
0*57 
lO’fiO 
‘2* 59 

^7-57 

0*44 

U02 

0-62 

10-40 

2-64 

7*76 

7-37 

0-19 

12-76 

0*69 

1-2-07 

2*72 

9-35 

7-57 

1-78 

Total resistance 

Friction on top surface . . • • 

KesiNtaiice as a ship . . • . . 

Friction on sides and lioitoin • 

Plus and minus-pressures •« • 

MiMii8-pn*s*iure of stern-end A . . 

Plus pressure of hcad«eiid 

s 

bA 

n A 

11-17 

0-57 

10-60 

‘2*59 

8-01 

0-44 

7-57 

10-38 
0-6‘2 
9-70 
2-64 
7-12 
0*44 
6-68 • 

11-8*2 

0-69 

11*13 

‘2-72 

8*41 

0-44 

7-97 


^Vhen a ve<!si»l is at rest, the water presses on the head-end in propor- 
tion to the depth ot* the displacement; this is called head-pressure. 
IJy |)liis-pres«iire is meant the additional pressure which is sustained by 
tlie head-end of a bdlly moved through a fluid, which additional pressure 
is overhand above that w^hicli we have called head-pressure, and arises 
from the fluid bcinj;' obliiyed to be displaced, in order to permit the movinjj 
body to pass throu8:h it. By minus-pressure is meant a subtraction of 
pressure from the stern-])ressurc, and which subtraction is occasioned by 
t ho fluid not pressing: so strongl/aixainst the stern-end when such body 
is in motion thiousrli the fluid, as when the body is at rest. It is there- 
fore evident that the resistance increases, both with the plus-pressure 
and with the minus-pressure. Now, by examining the results in the 
accompanying tables, where A is used as a head-end for each of the three 
bodies, we find that the minus-pressure is less in A a than in A c, evi- 
dently showing that a tapering atter-end in a vessel is preferable to a very 
full one, as the pressure of the water on each side of the tapering end, 
instead of being opposed the one to the other, acts in such a direction, 
that the resultant of the two coincides in position and direction with the 
keel of the vessel, and thus endeavour to propel the vessel forward in the 
direction of its length, ^ho the minus-pressure inAb l^ less than that 
in A a, •thus showing that we must not expect to gain an advantage by 
making the stern-end taper too rapidly, still less by making the lines of 
it hollow ; for, by doing this, we lose the propelling pressure of the water 
entirely, as tli^i vessel will have shot ahead before the water can collapse 
upon the after-end. We may, therefore, I think, conclude tlyit moderately 
convex lines are better for the after-end of a vessel than right ones, and 
that even in bodies of the same length, brrtidth, depth, and midship section, 
the velocity may be considerably increased or retarded by the formation 
of their after-ends. With regard to the effects which difference of form 
in the head-end may have upon vessels of the same length, depth, breadth, 
and midship section, hy referring to the accompanying tables where ^ is 
made the stern-end of each, and a, 6, c, the different head-ends, we find 
that the plus-pressure of a, ^#is less than lh#t of c, A, showing that a 
long acute bow is better than a long bluff one ; also that the plus-pressure 
in Af is less than a, Af again showing the advantage of convex lines over 
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Ones. The reason of this is, that the water which is deflected from 
the bOw of 6, A, loses its deflected ,force much sooner than the water 
deflected from a, and thus allows the water abaft the main section to 
collapse on the after end, and by its compressiui: power assist in propelhrfef 
the vessel. From the above tables, which are extracted from a number of 
ex])€rira‘.’nts much superior, both in extent and acciuacy, to any ever made 
by M. de Roinme, we learn, that not only tlie form of the ai’ter-end and 
also of the head-end has great influence in accelerating or retarding the 
velocities of ships, hut also that of the three bodies A a, A A c, which 
are of equal depth, breadth, leriuth, and of the same midship section, the 
resistances, when considered as ships, vary very materially with the re- 
spective differences of tlieir forms. 

Jt is impossible to tell what effect the perusal of the aliovc may have 
on Mr. Bland’s opinions ; but if he is of a refleeting nature, 1 tiunk he will 
well consider the assertion of M. de Romme, “ Tliat two ships of ttie same 
midship section, and same length, and depth, whatever their forms may 
be in other respects, within the limits of the gre.lte^t difference of form 
ever used in Naval Arcliiteefure, will expeneute the same resistance,” and 
pause ere he enters upon a series of expensive experiments, which, after 
all, may only end in the disappointment of his expectiitions. 

With legard Mr. Bland's other observation on the serfii-eylindrical 
and fish-shaped forms reiiresented in join* Journal for December last; vi?., 
“as the capacity of the one is to the capacity of the other, as the whole 
inscribed sfjuare is to the whole circle, the ballast and .stores of the 
cylindrical form can lie placed lower and more distant from the common 
centre tw, than the ballast and stores in the sharp body, Ihenfnrpy propor- 
tionally to the advantage of the stabiliiy of the iornjer over that of the 
latter. Again, whilst the two bodies are at rest, the bieadth of bearing 
on the water is equal in both, hut, when the wind causes each t j heel 
equally, then the floating breadth of the sharj) body becomes less than 
that of the ciicular body ; and as bodies always sink dovMi and displace 
a quantity of w'ater equal to their w'eigbt then <!ie floating breadth of the 
sharp body cannot diminish without the body sinking altogether deeper 
to preserve her displacement, which must always be with increased risk 
of foundering.” 

On this I shall only observe that the metacentre b(*ing that iioint about 
which, wlien the vessel heels, the opnating forces are held in equihhrio, 
and, consequently, tliat point alioiit which the vessid emleavours to rotate, 
d:he argument, that the semi-cyhiidrical vessel possesses more stability 
than llic sharp one, because its centre of gravity is placed fait her below 
the point m than the centre of gravity of the sharp body, is incorrect; for 
the stability of a vessel is always in proportion to the height of the meta- 
centre above tlie centre of gravity. Now vi is only the nictacentre of 
the circular body, and remains .so at every inclftialion ; whereas,, in the 
sharp body, the mean direction of the vertical ettbit of the water which 
determines the raetacenire is thrown so much nearer the side of the 
vessel to wdiicli she heels than it is in the full one, (and that, too, in coii- 
secjucnce of that property which, according to Mr. Bland, increases the 
risk of the Yel>ser.s foundering, viz., by tfie floating breadth of the sharp 
body becoming less than the flopling breadth of the semicircular body,) 
that its intersection with the mast is considerably higher than the point 
77^, so mucli so, indeed, as even, at the inclination represented, to make the 
distance between the metacentre and centre of gravity of the sharp body 
greater than the distance between the nictacentre and centre of the seitn- 
circitlar body, and, consequently, the stability of the former greater than 
the stability of the latter. With regard to the diniini.slied floaling breadth 
causing the vessel to sink^altogcther deeper in the wafer, this certainly 
would be the case, were it not tor the peculiar form of the vessel; but if 
Mr. Bland will particularly examine this form, he will see that the buoy- 
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ancy of the parts above the water in the sharp body, when compared With 
the parts under the water, increases very rapidly, whereas, in fhe full 
body, on account of its circular form, the buoyancy of each part is more 
uniform, and that in proportion as the sharp vessel is inclined, the increase 
in her poweis of buoyancy becomes proportionally j^reator ; also that Hie 
buoyancy of the part imrneised is always equal to that of the part which 
emerges, thus enabling the vessel to incline on either side and maintain 
her proper displacement, and plainly showung tliat, in doing so, she will 
neither sink dee]icr nor run any risk from foundciing. As 1 am most 
anxious not to occupy your nitges with Jong quotations of arguments 
already before the public, I beg to refer Mr. Bland to page 62 of a pub- 
lished* jianiphlet on Naval Architecture, by Commander John Pearse, 
K. N., inieply to Mr. Ilenwood, of the School of Naval Architecture, 
where the subject of form generating stability is lully enteied into and 
exemplified. The whole pamphlet, however, is so clearly illustrative of 
the fundamental principles of the subject at present before us, that, know- 
ing Mr. Bland's love of science, I think I may safely assert, that whether 
or not it produces any alteration in his opinions, he certainly will be Wh 
gratified and entertained by its perusal. 

I remain, Mr, Editor, your much obliged and obedient Servant, 

Henry W. Allakdyce, Bombay Engineers. 

Cheltenham, February 6th. • 


' * Rosponuhilitif of Regimental Rank^^ 

Mr. EniTOR,— It was with no small gratification that I perused the 
arliflooii * Moral Command,’ by Lient.-Col. Holt, in your January Number ; 
but in no part did I piore cordially agree with that able officer, than in 
hi-> rCjpiarks on the * (^nptaiii of a Company.* 

It IS surely ob^ious that a Captain of a (’om|mny ought to hold the same 
position in regard to his coiniuiiiy that a Commanding Officer does to his 
battalion, 8uch, however, I ha\e no hesitation in saying, is not fhe case in 
tlic majority of regiments. TIkv Captain's cuminisiion confers oil him the 
command of his company, yet lie too often finds himself virtually set aside ; 
and instead of c\cry thing m the company passing tlirough hU hands (and 
ill particulcir. his rcioiiimeudation, a stne qua non to promotion) into those 
of the Commanding Ofticer, he is not even consulted ; while this position, 
galling enough if he found that his judgrarnt was invariably set aside in 
deference to an officer of field rank, who, as his senior, may be presumed to 
he a fitter judge, becomes tenfold more irksome by his finding himself thus 
superseded by the Adjutant, with whom, if he bo inclined to assume the 
command of his company, he finds hiniseli’ invohed in a constant and 
degrading content ; — 1 say degrading, beciiuse contests between a senior 
and a junior are neces^rily degrading to the senior, who ought to eomniaud, 
not tA contest. The Adjutant is upheld by the Commanding Officer, the 
Captain goes to the wall, and wearied with useless, or worse than useless, 
endeavours to command the company nominally his, yields the matter as a 
W job, and, with silent indignation, jierceives his men looking up to the 
Adjutant for appreciation of their characters, and consequently as the source 
of reward and punishment, the hinges of all authority. <?nc would thitik 
the appointment of the pay'-serjeant wight be left to the Captain, who, 
not the Adjutant, is answerable for defalcations : yet in this respect too 
is Colonel Rolfs principle sot aside : for, though the Colonels of regiments 
appoint the agents, and are oiiswerahlo for their failure, yet though equally 
answerable for the failure of the pay-serjeant, his appointment restj with 
the Adjutant, on whose shoulders no such responsibility rests. The Natural 
result of such a state of things follows : — though one man can command a 
battalion, no one man can command ton companies ; the Captains having 
lost their authority, the companies get into disorder, and the unsupported. 
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nearly-powerlcss Captain is thus visited with blame and responsTbilitv for 
the consequences of a system essentially and radically bad, ovci which he 
has had no control, on the contrary, pqrhaps, has protested agaiiist. 

This dispuslinjr state of things does not exist in the crtju'k regiment s,* by 
which term 1 do not ineair the upstart corps of recent notoriety, whose 
name, as it has sprunjr up in a day, will probably perish in a day : 1 mean 
those who won and wore the designation during the flow of “ that mighty 
stream of battle which carried the glory of England in its course and if 
ever the causes come to be investigated which laid the foundation of, and 
continue to maintain, the character of these noble regiments, I am persuaded 
that no one cause will prove so vprominent (indeed 1 am disposed to mlduce 
it as the primary cause of tlicir excellence) as the assigning to each officer 
the precise duties appertaining to his commission. With them, no Adjutant 
presumes to come between a Captain and his men ; he is confined to his 
duty — ?.c., that ol* aiihn^^ whence his designation— not secmidht^, that is 
left to the Majors— the Commanding Oliicers; still less is he found to fill 
the place, as lie too often does in those regiments, of the Commanding 
Oflicer. If there should be (which, however, from tlie excellence of their 
system I more than doubt) an incapable Commander, liis deficiencies are 
made good, and his incapacity relieved, by the eldest Major, to whom all 
readily yield a very different obedience from that which is given t»> the 
usurped authority of an Adjutant. If the Captain goes wrong (as no <hmbt 
may happen), he is set right by a Field Ollicer ; il‘ he persists in that wrong, 
lie is made to resign his coriimission ; for as the trust reposed in Ccji^laia 
is great, so no one unw^orlhy of such trust is suffered to be a (hiptain. 

In the one s}stera, the chain of power m the regmieut is visible on a 
simple perusal of its list of officers, as borne in the Army List; in the 
other, it is not so palpable ; neitlier is it so simple (and all true excellence is 
simple), hut unfortunately it is not loss evil. It stands thus — Comiiiaiiding 
Offi(‘er, Adjutant, Serjeant Major, Non-cominissioncd Oliicers, Iif such 
regiments, officers have little duty to do bevond that detailed to them in the 
daily roister ; and this they soon cease to be able to perform as it ought to 
be performed, v 

1 remain, Mr. Editor, your constant reader, 

CfiNrURTON. 


Nvmeriral Standard for the Composition of Regiments of Infantry, 

]\1r. Editor, — As it appears to me that — not only in the Britisli Army, 
but in those of oilier nations— there is no fixed numerical standard for 
the composition of a regiment of Infantry, the obtaining ol such a 
standard is a desideiatum of primary consequence in tlic organization of 
military bodies, whicJi are essentially characterized by their numbers. 
Now I conceive that the application of the Homan numerals would afford 
a simple solution to this problem. The Romarts having been almost 
solely and exclusively a military nation — 1 consider it, moreover, not im- 
probable that these letters may have been adopted as numbers, in the 
original classification of their troops ; and the circumstance of some ol* 
them appearing 1o correspond with this idea will be allowed t6 strengthen 
the aigument. ** Miles, a soldier — and mille, a thousand— seem to be con- 
nected, denoted by the Roman nupaeral M. ; G.for 100 — commanded by a 
Centurion or Captain ; L. for 50 — commanded by a Locura-tenens, or 
Lieutenant. But to proceed with my scheme, which I humbly submit 
amongst the many plans of the present era, fertile in novelties ; if it 
e^vnduces to the public benefit, I shall consider myself fortunate in having 
been instrumental thereto. I liave a scale for the higher grades of the 
Army, as well as for the organization of the largest masses that can 
possibly be collected together in modern warfare ; but I shall leave that 
until the public has expressed its opinion upon the present communi- 
cation. 
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Supposing: the Homan numerals to be arranged according to their 
relative values, tlms.—M, I), C, L, X, V*, I, denoting, respectively, 1*000, 
500, 100, 50, 10, .5, and 1; then I propose that each should represent 
some grade, and its correspondent command ; for instance, — 

A (’olonel is denoted by the letter M, ho commands 1000 men. 


A Major 
A Captain 
A Lieutenant 
A Serjeant 
A Corporal 
A Private 


D. 

C. 

L, 

X. 

V. 

L 


f 


500 
100 
50 
10 
5 

himseir. 


Then, the (.'olonel’s command is 2 Majors, 10 Captains, 20 Lieutenants, 
100 Serjeants, 200 Corporals, 1000 Privates— Total, 1332. 

The Major's command is 5 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 50 Serjeants, 100 
Corporals. 500 Privates— Total 005. 

The Captain's command IS, 2 Lieutenants, 10 Serjeants, 20 Corporals, 
100 Privates — 'lotal 132. 

The Lieutenant'.s command is 5 Serjeants, 10 Corporals, 50 Privates — 
Total, G5. 

The Serjeant’s command is 2 Corporals, 10 Privates— Total 12. 

The Corpoiars command is 5 Privates Total, 5. 

, SUMMARY, • 


Ihivjitcs 

. 1 000 

Corporals 

200 

Serjeants 

100 

Lieutenants 

20 

(hi plains 

10 

Majors 

2 

Colonel 

1 

• 

Total 

1333 


1 do not intend that this is a standard which should be invariably 
adhered to : but 1 merely propose it as a fundamental principle, where 
there apparently exists none — leaving it to States or Aimies to make 
siu h moehtications as they may deem expedient. It will be acknowledged 
to lie exceedingly simple ; and, therefore, it will be easily eompreliended, 
and remembered without difficulty. Its .siuiplicity is its principal recom- 
mendation : this is the eh avact eristic of the woiks of nature, and may be 
well emulated by tliosc of art. Hut 1 have done. 

I remain, Mr. Kditor, yours most truly, 

Kuvv. Fyers, Capt. R.K., retired. 

‘Borlum, near Invernes.s, Jan. 30, 1836. 


. NfU) Orleaff/t, Praga, and Ralhconnack, 

Mr. Editor, In his admirable remarks on the Bnti'^h Army in 
America, Major Mitchell has risked an opinion, that lines similar to those 
thrown up by Gejieral Jackson at New Orleans cannot* ifiirmly defended, 
be lorced by the bayonet alone. Suffer me to remind him of ^he assault 
on Praga, a place similar to New Orleans in the flatness of its situation, 
but defended by a better-disciplmcd garrkwn, in number doubling the 
whole a.ssailing force. The true cause of Suvarotrs success, and of Sir 
Edward Pakenham’s failure, may be traced to the attack of the former 
having been made by men trained alike to parry and point with, and there- 
foie confident in the bayonet, and not only in light marching order, but 
with iinflinted arms; whilst the followers of Pakenham, encumbered witK 
appointments, were permitted to l^ad. 

Never were the causes, which from weak entrenchments have often led 
to the repulse of British foot, more fully exemplified than at the affair of 
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Rathcormack. On that occasion^ every effort is said to have been made 
to force the haggard with the bayonet, but without success." And why 
were these efforts unsuccessful ? It* trained bayoneted s cannot close upon 
untrained bludgeoneers, of what value is their training? of what* avail 
their bayonets? If they cannot force a mud-bank, how will they carry an 
entrenclied breach, a palisaded ledoubt ? Sword in hand a subaltern leaped 
up, and held his own against all his felon assailants; and why v\*eie the 
privates unable to follow ? Let them answer for theraselvc.s. “ The weiglit 
of our knapsacks,*’ say they, ‘‘ prevented our springing up, and in attempt- 
ing to scramble over, we wotc knocked down by the cudgels of the rioteis, 
which we were unable to parry.’* Surely this would not have been the 
case with men trained to the Oerman exercise, fortius very purpose intro- 
duced. We are greatly mistaken if a bavoneteer tauglit to use his wtapon 
would not laugh to scorn the efforts of three or lour insurgents, and effec- 
tually bar their approach within seven feet. Had our Intjintry either 
known the Saxrm exercise, or been armed after the old Higliland and 
Croatian plan, with serjeants’ fusils and cut-and-thnisls, we hesitate not 
to assert that they w’ould have accomplished their purpose without taking 
life or firing a shot; whilst if the mob, armed and laigely reiiiforced, had 
afterwards compelled them to use extienie measures, they would have 
been able to;intlict on the ringleaders without hinting the innocent, such 
a coirection as w’ould etfoctually have cured them ot all disposition in 
future to violate the law. 

1 cannot, m conclusion, but express regret that the Ame^rieaft-^v^iusket 
of the same calibre with our regulation liflcs and carbines, and winch 
CYpeiience has pioveci afar more destructive fire arm than any used in 
our service, has not been ndoi'ted by our own flight Intantrv, w’ ho would 
then use the same cartiidges with the iifte coips, and be saved a w'eight 
of seven pounds. The only remaining objection to the Saxon e\er.'*ise would 
thus be removed. The ba} onet siiould also he made shai p at the edges, 
so as to pievent its being "grasped by an adveisaiy, and to enable the 
wielder to disable an ojipoiieiit whom he may not wish to slay. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, yours, very obediently, ' 

Cold Stekl. 

P. S. In your Febniary Number, the Tiebhia is spoken of as tlie only 
European victoiy ot Russia. It would be but fair to add Piiltaway, Kun- 
neisdorff, Novi, IMaeejowicz, Pragii, Male, Yaroslavetz, and (Julm, to ‘^ay 
nothing of the doubt lul battles at Eylau and JJorodino, or of the great 
battle at Leipzig, where Russian valour repaiied w’hat had been lost by 
Austrian pedantry. 


RelircmniU in the Mililary Medical Department, 

Mr. Editor,- -Through your journal I bej^ leave to offer a few ob'«cr\a- 
tions on what I conceive to be a great hardship in the present legulutions 
of the Army Medical Department. 

A medical officer has the pov'er of retiring froiii the service after twenty- 
five or tliirty vears.'bilt the whole of that period must be passed on full pay ; 
if any portion of his time has been passed on halfpay^ notwitlntanding he 
was so placed by the redurtiun nf hifi re^inunf^ and not by his own solicita- 
tion, such period is deducted,*^ In the latter case no just cause of complaint 
can exist ; but m the former, where, for tlie accommodation of the public, 
the medical otficer is reduced to lialf-puy^, and again brought forward when 
his SOI vices are required, tliere certainly appears fair grounds of discontent 
on his part. Tie finds be has not only lost so much emolutnent, but also so 
much time. It ap^iears to mo the subject has not been laid before the higher 
authorities in its proper light, or this grievance would have been redressed. 
Amo^g the officers of the army this rule does not exist ; a major or a cap- 
tain mSy exchange on half-pay, Imd so remain for ten or fifteen ex- 
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change again on full pay, and then become entitled to his brevet rank«atld 
increased pay, with officers of his own stajnding, who have served continually 
on full pay. 

It is often more easy to state a grievance than* to furnish a remedy. I 
would propose that- medical oflicers, when claiming retirement, should be 
allowed to reckon — say one-half or Ihrce-fourihs of any period passed on 
lialf-pay, when tliey had been so placed by the reduction of regiments or 
establishment ; and, to guard against the idea of an unwilling servant of the 
publie obtaining an advantage, that this indulgence should in no case 
c'Xceed — say two or three years. The expen *e would be atriiie; I do not 
know that many would claim the indulgence ; it would be an act of justice 
to the officer ; and it would also, by giving the opportunity to some old sur- 
geons to retire, make vacancies for a few assistant surgeons, many of wlioiu 
have been from twenty to twenty-five years in the service. 

1 trust thohO who have the opportunity will state the case fairly to the 
Secretary at War ; 1 do not believe he would refuse so small a boon, Hhere 
so just a claim is advanced. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Chiiiurgus. 


. Traininfj of French and Eiujlhh Cavalry* 

Mr. Editor,— I road in your Number for Janufli-y an article on mutnal 
instruction, ^ practised in one of the French regiments of Light Cavalry: 
the details were instructive, and might possibly be iniitafed witli some ad- 
vantage in our regiments of Infantry, where more leisure exists among the 
men than in the other blanches of the profession ; and although it need 
not embrace all the branches in the French statement, several very 
iiselul tlnngs might he taught to soldiers in their unemployed time; but 
I altogether doubt that any such system could be introduced into our 
Cavalry regiments : as long as the present system of stable duty continues, 
there can be no such attempt made. Whether this into?n‘e grooming was 
oiigiiAlly used as the means of giving employment to the men, and keep- 
ing them out of roach of leniptations, 1 will leave to Cavalry officers to 
decide; butitisveiy clear that, unless there is some relaxation on that 
point, no time can be afforded for other pursuits, as the dragoon has not 
in the twenty-four hours (exclusive of the time at his meals) above an 
liour and a lialf he can call his own. This system of mutual instruction 
ought to be, for the greatest part, voluntary ; and I would venture to say, 
that a Cavalry soldier, after having done due justice to his own liorse, and 
perhaps tliat of a sick comrade, would be much more inclined to take 
a nap on a truss of straw, than receive instructions either in fortiilcation 
or music. 

It has i^ften been objecltd, that so much time and care are bestowed 
in cleaning and rubbing down horses, which can scarcely ever be piactised 
on active service : and the only answer I have ever lieartl given to this 
was, that it served to keep the men employed. Now this system of mutual 
instruction would, completely effect that purpose, give Ihe soldier a higher 
view of his profession, and, consequently, a greater portion of »elf-esteem. 

I should likewise hint at another objection to the constant stable duty; 
that it is likely to engender a feeling of dl^flike in the men to the iincon- 
.scious objects of so much care, particularly among the idle and lazy. - 
several of whom enlist in the Cavalry by proforence, supposing they will 
have little to do, and are to ride about like gentlemen : they soon find out 
their mistake, and that the greatest part of their time is employed in 
looking after their four-footed companion: this begets a sort of soreness 
and dislike to the poor animal, and is the only way to account for the 
neglect they suffer when out of sight of the officers, and the ciuel treat- 
ment they often meet wRh. I need only appeal to the experience of 
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officjprs who served in the Penitviwla, as to the number of instances on 
this*head : horses were left untouched for days to^jether, the scanty torage 
was not driven to them in proper time, the small allowance of barley often 
sold to procure wine or spirits, with many other instances of bad treatment. 
In contrast to which, I have only to mention the German Cavalry in our 
service : there the soldier considered his horse his comrade in every sense, 
it was his first thouglit to provide for the poor jaded brute, and it he ^ot 
by chance a loaf of bread, the half of it went to the animal that carried 
him safely through all danger. 

In coming to that part the article, to which I have alluded, that 
treats of the Cavalier Modcle, one might at first sight suppose that it 
meant Module d un Cavalier^ and that it was a figure dressed up for the 
occasion, like the statue of the Commendatore in Bon Giovanni ; but it 
appears that this Modcle is instinct with life, and soon begins to cut sundry 
capers, that put one irresistibly in mind of Shallow’s hero of Mile-end 
Green There was a little quiver fellow, and a' would manage you his 
piece thus ; and a* would about, and about, and come you in, and come you 
in, and raA, tah^ Uihy would a say; bounce would a* say, and away v'Oiild 
a’ go/* 

This exhibition before Princes was quite theatrical, and perfectly French 
— but however ridieulons in description, there is something to be learned 
from it asto’the capabilities of soldiers.— Oiir diagoons are alresdy widl- 
piactised in the rapidity of dressing themselves, and accoutring their 
norses; or, as w*o say, have learned to be quick in “ turning Mut.'* ^ Jlnt it 
is doubtful whether they would be quite so agile in leaping the ^imnhure 
of ditches and firing at our late enemies and present friends. The British 
soldiers are more ])owcrful men, are more endued with “ thews’" and muscle 
than tlieir rivals: but they, on the other hand, are more nimble, or as 
they say plus Icstes, If any one doubts the fact, let him endeavour to 
catch French troops wfien they have seriously made up their mfnd to run 
aw^ay. W. 


Stoppage of Barrack Allowance to 'Married Officers out of Barracks, 

Mr. Editor,— The subject to which I propose to dedicate a few lines 
has already engaged the attention of many of your Correspondents— but 
I think it one that may safely liear a few more remarks. 1 allude to the 
heartless order from the Ordnance Department, relative to allowance of 
quarters, fuel and candles to married officers. 1 .im not aware of the cir- 
cumstances tliat first called forth this oppressive order: but it would 
appear that a point was laid before the Commander-in-Chief, as to the 
propriety of officers nominally holding quarters, who did not really occu])y 
them. By letter to the Ordnance, dated July 28th of this year, Lord Hill 
condemns this practice. 

Although this decision is not as harsh as the one to which v^e shall 
shortly refer, I think it very much to be lamented. An officer who takes 
over a quarter is responsible for the damages done to it ; and it would be 
almost greater economy to have the said quarter well aired by any occu- 
pation, than to allow it to remain locked up— which would otlierwise, in 
all probability, be its fate. The little exchanges and arrangements that 
used to take place were an in<*'"timable advantage to married officei‘s, and 
were of no detriment to the Service. The Admiralty have continued to 
sanction this princi])le with regard to officers of the Marines ; and the 
consequence is, that in comfort, and (as far as residence confers it) 
respectability, their married officers have greatly the pas over those of the 
Line, 

With regard to the meaning of occupation of quarters, we shall have a 
word or two to say. It would seem that the Ordnance considers occupy- 
ing and sleeping synonymous terms. Meantime, what does the Ordnance 
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on receiving and communicating this decision ? By letter, dated Auciist 
rjth, 1835, “ The Master-General and Board of Ordnance deem it nt!Ces« 
sary to explain, that when an individi^al officer may be indulged, under 
proper authority, with leave to provide a lodging out of bartacks at his 
own expense, and thus vacate the room to wYiich he would otherwise be 
entitled, and which should in such cases be occupied by another officer, 
he is not to be considered as having any claim to the usual issues of fuel 
and candles, which, according to the spirit ami regulations of the King's 
warrant, were specially allotted for the use and consumption of officers 
actually and hona fide quartered with the mem in the barrack-room.” We 
will pass over the absurdity of the latter parrof the sentence, and ask — 

Is it, indeed, in the spirit of the Sei-vice that only to tliose in qiiailers 
friendly ailnwances are to be made? What is the case with regard to 
married soldiers ? Under some restriction, each one recommended by the 
Conimaiulant of the regiment, and permitted to live out of barracks, 
receives a penny per clay towards defraying the expense of bis lodgings. 
Is this not contradicting the principle here laid down? 

The cruelty and hardship of the whole regulation is very great ; and I 
will adduce two cases to prove my assertion. In the first,- Let us sup- 
pose a Lieutenant, of small means and large family, who finds his one 
room m the barracks insufficient. Ill able to afford it, he is obliged to 
jirociire a lodging. For this very reason, and became lie ss put to an 
extra expense, he is also to be depiived of light and warmth : clearly 
demonstjjatinjp that these are not intended for his individual wants; but 
ihkt tiTe latter is to air his room, and the former to give brilliancy to its 
white-washed walls. Again, — The health of a wife or. daughter may call 
upon a married officer to reside some distance in the country. He walks 
in to his parades and duties— gets wet in doing so— finds it necessary to 
change liis clothes— and applies for a quarter. The answer is,—** We 
cannot gh^e one without you iiromise to sleep in it every night/* Now, 
let us consult our reading, and see what tlie usual meaning of occupation 
is : — 

“ Occupier— one who takes into l)is possession.'* — J ohnson. 

“ If the title of occupation be good in a land unpeopled, why should it 
be bad accounted in a country peopled over-thinly ?’* — Ralkigh. 

“ He must assert that there were infinite generations before the first 
deluge, and that the earth could not receive them; but the infinite bodies 
of men must occupy an infinite space.” — B kntley. 

Now, this kind of occupation is clear enough. Let it only be acted 
upon. Let each officer take a quarter into possession — let him make it 
his bed-room, his dressing-room, or room for a friend— or let him oblige 
one less able to afford a lodging— ^and, above all, give him, especially in 
the winter season, a fire to warm him, and a light to read by. I sincerely 
trust, Mr. Editor, that no exertions of yours will be spared to consummate 
so desirable an end. ** 

I will conclude this letter by mentioning two of the bad effects ensuing 
from the order. The first is, — “ The increase of married officers in bar- 
racks, simply because they cannot afford to pay for fuel and candles out 
of them the latter,— “ The increased evasion, on the part of Colonels, 
Barrack-masters, and Quarter-masters, to get rid of what is Universally 
considered an arbitrary order.” I will eviy^ maintain, that far from the 
former being an advantage, it is directly the reverse. It is the most 
fertile cause of dissension amongst officers, and of annoyance to both ' 
married and single. There is another consideration, too, that should have 
its weight. How much of the manners in our Colonies depend on those 
of the wives and daughters of our military? Is a constant residence hi 
barracks calculated to refine the feelings or purify the mind ? On the 
contrary, is it not eminently calciR'ated to deaden the one and vitiate the 
other? 
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Female delicacy is a dianioncl that breath will tarnish. But, alas ! 
that breath is not a passing shadow, — ^let it pass over it, and the lustre is 
gone for ever. I-.et us hope that, for the sake of a very questionable 
economy, the Ordnance will not persist in following up this obnoxious 
order. , 

Your obedieixt Servant, 

Chatham Barracks, Dec. 22, 1835. 0. V. J. M. 


Honorary DiUinctiom. 

Mr. Kditor, —Having beW in active military employment the most of 
my life, and aveiy considerable portion of that time filling the responsible 
situation of Adjutant, I can vouch for the good that w'ould he derived if 
some plan were Int upon for rewarding and distinguishing the meritorious 
faithful old soldier. 

In this neighbourhood there are many fine old fellows who have returned, 
after long service, to the land of their biith, w'ith nothing to show hut a 
broken constitution and a hard-earned pension. Tlie pension is no dis- 
tinction — it is bestowed equally on the worthless as on the woithy, 
perliaps with some justice, for after all one man runs as many chances as 
the other. Although 1 hold this argument in favour of long service, still 
I maintain the good man deserves some additional reward; and why, in 
Heaven’s name, is not the present medal lor long service distrilmled more 
liberally, and with an understanding that it should he displayed by the 
bearer in after life, as a rnaik of Ins Sovereign’s ap])roba1 ion r *'* 

Soldieis, one and all, are very sensitive on this point ; and whicli feeling, 
believe me, extends to the officers. Being an old P<Miinsidar man myself, 
1 feel the more alive to the want of some dhsiin^rtion. For instance, look to 
tile IVaterhm Kn.sign, AVherever he goes, he carries a decoration ; and 
whenever his name appears, it is always accompanied by a i-.ong may 
the heroes of that day continue to enjoy their well-earned medal ! But 
what have we done, who have stood as hard knocks, and enduied as many 
and more hardships in our country’s qaiisc, to be laid upon the shelf im- 
decorated, unletteied, and unknown? In niy old age, an Order of' Merit 
even would lx; a gi at dying badge to dangle at my l)utton-hole, displaying 
to the world llmt, at least, I had lent my shoulder faithtully to the wheel 
for a certain number of years, and rendered myself thereby an object of my 
country’s apjirobation. Besides the gratificalion such a distinction would 
afford, it would vict as a powerful check on that animal occasionally seen 
blustering about under the assumed title of Captain this, or Colonel that; 
and whose conduct invariably brings ruin on tlie dupes who associate 
with them ; and is ‘injurious to the profession they insolently adopt. 
Every possessor of such a distinction should be registered regimentally, 
and any imposition render the impostor liable to very serious penalties. 
Depend upon it, Mr. Editor, the plan of rewkrding by medal .(for long, 
faithful, and meritorious service) the individual whilst serving, and recog- 
nizing the decoration when the round hat supplies the place of the chaco, 
coupled with the scvciest ])enalty for imposition, would render the decora- 
tion highly valuable and desirable, and thereby tend materially to encourage 
the good, ind improve the moral character of the Army. 

I have been quite delightqrl, to see so many able supporters of tiiis 
measure. I may never live to see the day this desirable object is gained ; 
still that shall not deter me from throwing my mite into the scale ; and 
having done so, I feel that I have done a duty, not only to my fellow 
labourers, but to myself. 

‘ Wexford, Jan. 18, 1836. An Old Chip. 
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Albvera. 

Mr. Editor, — I cannot accept of the"“ Old Soldier^s * courteous in vita* 
lion, because the whole subject of Albu§ra has been already so completely 
discussed, that it would be a waste of time. The only object of my former 
letter was to convince the “ Old Soldier** that a strino^ of assertions, after 
so much controversy, and in the face of so many well-supported facts, was 
not argument. I liave failed iu niy efforts. The “ Old Soldier** has again 
had recourse to assertion, and nothing more: witness his dictum with 
respect to General Alten’s having retired from the village of Albuera. 

The absurdity uf having abandoned the vilkgc and bridge, to assemble 
on the hill over which the Vaberde road passes, and which hill was the 
key of the position with respect to a retreat, does not strike me as being 
so absurd as he would have us iielieve it to be. However, if it was an 
absurdity, it was Marshal Beresford's. 

After the courteous invitation of the “Old Soldier” to discuss the 
matter fully, which, for the reasons a]}ovc mentioned, I cannot accept, to 
resort to counter assertions would neither be civil nor useful ; and yet, as 
1 know no other method of replying to a controversialist, uho seems to 
rely so entirely upon assertion, ray share in the further discussion of this 
matter must here cease. 

Elian. 


Kyan*<f Bemedtj for Dry Ifot. 

Mr EiiiTok, — In your Number for February my attention was attracted 
to an article signed ‘‘Chemicus,'' under the head of “Xyan s Remedy for 
the Dry Rot m Timber," which, from the showing of Chemmus, is nothing 
more nor less than a solution of corrosive sublimate, or muriate of mer- 
cury, one of the most subtle poisons that eyei enlcreil into the human frame. 
I cannot go quite the length of Chemicus, and s^y, that less than one 
grain of tlic perehloride of mercury, if taken into fbe human stomach* 
would be sufficient to destroy the stiongest piau livhiu ; but the doses of 
medicine is not the questiomto be mooted here. The question is, can the 
application of a solution of the muriktc of mercury to timber foe the use 
of ship>buiiding prove possibly injurious ? mere probability is out of the 
question. Every one w.io knows what muriate of nun-cury is, will decide at 
once, that if this salt with which the timl>er is saturnted be Ihrow'n into a 
state of vapour, by either heat or electric currents, and conveyed into the 
human frame through the lungs, I say, it will, under those circumstances, 
act as a virulent poison, and the unhappy wretches who are obliged to 
inhale this atmosphere will not be kept long in agony. 

It is a well-known fact, that ships iu tropical and otiier climates are 
sometimes destroyed by electric cuiTents : now, the liability of ships to 
such accidents, if no other objection existed, ought to forbid the use of 
this remedy. If a strearn,#of electric fluid became suddenly circulated 
through tYie timber of a ship impregnatt^d with muriate of mercur), in all 
human probability the mercury would be thiDwn into a state of vapour, 
and transferred from the fibres of the wood into the bones apd various 
tissues of the bodies of the sliip’s crew. Suppose a j^hip thus circum- 
stanced, becalmed on the equator for two or three weeks, subject to a high 
teu^perature ami to repeated electiical influences ; how pitiable w'ouldbe 
the situ a1 ion of the crew and passengers, r^udeirW ulrpost in an instant 
helpless, thousands of miles from any land or any assistance ! When we 
take into consideration the experiments of Brande and Faraday, two cele- 
brated English, and of Libri and Fuzenieri, Iwo distinguished Italian 
chemists, on the effects of electric currents, and conjoin these with the 
temporal lire required to tlirovv muriate of mercury into a state of vapour 
and decompose it, the question oManger, in my humble opinion, amounts 
to demonstration. We cannot, or ought not, to forget the effect produced 
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by takilvr quicksilver from Spanish prizes, on board our men-of-war; it 
escaped from the bajc» in which'it was contained, into the holds of the 
ships, came in contact with the %aU bilge-water, became muriete of mer- 
cury, the heat of the hold volatilised it, and the vapour was taken intp the 
lungs of those who slei>l on the orlop deck, and they became seriously 
salivated ; I l)elieve some of the crew died. This untoward event caused 
some alarm, an^ I am not quite sure but the public service was, from tins 
very circumstance, at a critical period of the war, deprived of the use of a 
portion of our maritime disposable force. 

Affain, another novel mode of preserving timber from the dry roi was 
had recourse to some short time ago, and of course the practice was intro- 
duced into the Navy, where expen ment ft can be triton a large ecale ; 
namely, injecting coal tar between tlie timbers of our rnen-of-war destined 
for the East and West Indies, and the coast of Africa: this was a notable 
experiment. 

When the ships got into a hot climate, carburetted hydrogen gas. a 
gas which affects the nervous system most ])owerfiilly, became evolved, 
the crews became sickly of course, but the circumstance was hushed up. 
and thus ships that are described m our modern marine romances as 
places of paradise are made places of purgatory. Now, I do not mean to 
say that either Whigs, Tories, or Radicals would wantonly peril the 
lives of His» Majesty's liege subjects ; but I do mean to say that the 
lives of sailors ought not to be thoughtlessly exposed to unnecessary 
risks; they have quite enough to contend against in the s^apt^of fickle 
seasons, and foreign and unhealthy climates, 

A few observations on the dry rot in timber, and T will trespass no far- 
ther on your valuable space. Il is very curious that the dry rot in limber 
arises spontaneously, whether it is exposed to the atmosphere or not ; it 
appears to progress more rapiiRy in timber not exposed to air. It also 
appe<irsthat this dryorot is a contagious disease, tor if sound '‘timber be 
brought in contact with diseased timber it becomes rapidly decayed, unless 
protected by some preparation. Tiie cause of this disease may arise fiom 
the timber being deprived of its nalqyai juices, which aie acid and acrid. 
It is well known that the sap descends from the trees in the autumn to 
the roots, and does not begin to i ise or circulate till the spring ; ought not 
the spring or autumn then to be the proper time for cutting down the tim- 
ber for ship building? In America, the winter is the most leisure time of 
the year for clearing the land ; it is only in the winter that you hear the 
axe going in the woods; at this period the timber is not saturated with 
its natural juices. In searching after a remedy tor curing 1 he dry rot in 
timber, we ought to endeavour to imitate nature, instead of saturating 
the fibres of the timber with a solution of the muriate of mercury, which 
is very expensive aijd most undoubtedly dangerous. 

July, 1836, C. Q. 


A Deferuce of Kyan"^ Patent Solution for the Prevention of Dry-Rot 

Mr. Editor,"*- In the last Number of your excellent work there appeared 
a letter signed “ Chemicus,” attacking, in unqualified tet*ms, Mr. Kyan's 
process foi^the extermination of dry-rot,* which is now in course of univer- 
sal adoption, on the score of i^s unhealthiness, and the danger to which 
the crews of ships built of tlie prepared timber would be subjected, from 
the circumstance of the prevention of the rot being effected by a previous 
submersion of the materials in a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Chemicus, in order to exmte the dread and terror of his readers for the 
fate of the unhappy victims who are to be thus sacrificed, says,*- 

Mr. Kyan prepares his timbor, &e., by so|kiiig it a certain time in a saturated 
* solution of the perchloride of mercuryj, or corrosive sublimate. Now this is at once 
the movt violent and active of the minend poisons ; less than a graini less than you 
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could take up on the of your pen, vc^uld H atiAicient to destkf Mmtoet 
man livmg. The timber ia aoakod m tint hoitible poieoujt and coiheB out jSDtnrod 
vith minute paitstles of it# and it it then, «n that stale, proposed to he ufced m build* 
mg shtps The sublimate is very soluble^ and would readily unite with the bilge* 
water ; and, should it get to the provisions, would diake havoc among all who eat 
o£ them , ior it has nuihcr taste nor smell, and the first intimatuoil of its jwe^uce 
would bt the mosteiixiiiciauiig paiu in the stomach and intestines, foHowed by the 
rapid dissolution o* a 1 who had imbibed the smallest quantity. It is also proposed to 
situr ito tin sails and coid igc with this dreadful stuff m this case the sailors would 
not only hue their hands covered with rank poison, but the dtip fiom the sails 
wi tild pnuf a poisonous shower on the decks evi ijr time it happened to rain, aud 
eveiv ship would be a species of Upas tree Many persons would not live very 
comioitable m a house, if the /foot was known to contain poison , but let them 
imagine themselves in a ship where ^ above, around, and underneath,’* cic/y 
parhe/f of timber that they saw was completely saturated with it, and that it would 
nadily inite with water, and could be taken into the stomach in a thousand dii> 
icicnt forms ! 

Chemicus then proceeds to say — 

The patentees say that every load of timber will take up a pound or more of sub- 
limate Now a frigate contains about 2000 loads of Umber , and as there are ')7G0 
grams in a pound, it follows that every iiigate would contain enough pntsoa to kill 
tl ven mtlliom o/ men I think no pecuniary saving would justify such a iisk 1 
hoje the affair will be strictly mquiied into before anything is allowed to be done 
with it,*and that Go\ eminent will not suffer any risks to be incurred when the lives 

of thousands aic at stake 

• • 

TAis appeals dieadfu], and sounds ^^tremely like the denunciations 
sometime since published in the * fim^s, by \ gentleman ol the n imc of 
MuRiiA,Y, a chemist and lectuier Mi Murray’s doubts and feais wcie 
answcicd, upon that occasion, most s Uisfactoiily , and the exmnenceof 
nineteen months, which have elapsed since the appe iranco ol liis letters, 
rcndeis*me competent to add numeioits facts and testimonials completely 
dinsive as to the gi oundlessness of the appiebension which the two— it 
tlicy be two— disint^iested philanthropists have so loudly and laudably 
expiessed ^ 

1 am enabled to set about this refutation, which 1 have nnderlAken, 
because I am convinced that it the pioctss be piovcd innocuous, the dis- 
covery IS one ol the giealest importance to the empire evei made— a fact 
which Ml Muiray admits, and which the othci Simon Pure does not 
scntuie to deny, although he doubts its entiie success, for What appears 
to me to be the worst possible reason because he docs not undei stand it , 
and the mode m which I propose to reply to him is one which I have ever 
found most efficacious in anything like a contioversial coriespondence — I 
propose to state facts in reply to his doubts , and in answer to his fears, 
adduce the opinions of our more eminent chemists, who, as they lafo happen 
to undei stand the subject, more highly appiecute its ments, and dis- 
tinctly negative its suppoted disadvantages. 

Mr Faraday has lectured upon the subject at the Royal Institution, and 
in his lecture has most clearly expiessed his entire disbelief m its picju- 
dicial consequences. When examined befoie the Committee appointed by 
the Loids oi tlfe Admiralty last June, Mr Faraday says, “As to the point 
of health, I examined the buildei of the Samuel Enderby on*the subject, 
before Lord Auckland and the Board of Admiralty, and refei to my exa- 
mination on that occasion as Mrengthemng my optmm that the process ts^ 
NOT p* to health' 

I now Qome to the opinion of Dr. Birkbeck upon this subject, expressed 
by him in a lecture delivered on the 9th of Deoember, 1834, at the Society 
ot Alts, m which he says— ^ 

He would now adveit to a most iifiportaxit fart relative to the efiTeot of Mr Kyaa’s 
pvoeess in the preparation of ship timber Recently some verj ingenious genl^- 
men have diosen to believe that in the apphcatioa of timber thus prepared fbr ships 
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fhc crevrs mi^ht be afiecied injuriously by the exhalation ot evatmration of the con 
rosivcViblimdte, or wot knowing, that the cotroaive sublimate is decom- 

aii<l thiit it will not subli>ne at any «ueh temperati.re ns ever takes place in 
the hold of a ship. JiJut facts and experimenis, as far as thi^y have been in 
the Imibliug of ships, and also in their being inliabited by seamen, tend to the 
proot that shi]>s (‘onstructed of preptircd timber will be more healthy than in those 
built of ordinary tiinlicr. One fact in science, all will allow, will convey more con- 
viction than a muUitudo of suppositions, however strong and apparently derived 
from just I'riiiciples. But he (Dr. Hirkbcck) requested attention, previous to tho 
iiii'iitiun of that fact which he regaided as most important and conclusive, while he 
stated iliat it was in accordance \£th every tiue principle, as well as correct in theo- 
retical deduction, that ships should be more healthy when built of the prepared 
timber; for timber, when decomposing or decomposed, must aflect the surrounding 
atnio'*phere, — mine especially the coniined air in the hobl of a ship,— and, conse* 
ipieiitly, such vitiated air must tend to ]nomote the decomposition in the wood ; and 
tlius, by action and reaction, both vessel and crew suffer from atmospheric deterio- 
ration. On the otlii r hand, timber Katurated with a solution of corrosive sublimate 
would be autipiitrescent, and neither be the cause of any vitiated state of the internal 
atmosphere of the ship, nor be ullected by it. 

The French Government, uho are ever alive to every improvement, and are 
anxious to remedy the defects in their vessels, have, in tho statistical accounts of 
the French Navy, most elearlj proved that the mortality of the crews is far greater 
on board new built than in old vessels, and this they altiibutc solely to the active 
and profuse exh'll itioii arising from tin* freah timber wliile generating dry-rot, and 
subsequently decomjiosiug ; and the sickness of the crew is turther increased by the 
exhalation of the sulphuretted hydrogen fiom the bilge-water, which vf couise ]ior- 
meatiug, as it dues, in smaL poitious through every .seam and mteistice of the de- 
composed and decaying tnnbeis, becomes, when collected in the hold, quite putre.s- 
ceut, aiul the incessant source of noxious vapours. 

Now he (Dr. Bnkbeck) would state the fact, which appeared to him to silence at 
once all casuistical objections to the application of Mr, Kyan's process to the British 
Navy, us well as to every other class of vessels. ,, 

In August, is:j4, there was a ship, the Bumuel Enderby, built at Cowes, of 420 
tons, ill which every timber, i.ail and rope, was prepared according fo Mr. Kyan's 
process. During tlie biulding of this vessel, in the yard of Mr. White, the ship- 
wrights were unusually healthv, most iiiieqiv vocally proving tiiat no volatilization 
docs take place from the timber ; for if such were ihe case, it would occur imme* 
diaiely after immersion in the solution, and those persons engaged in building the 
vessel would perceive or be atlected by it. 'I'herefore it is very satisfactory and 
conclusive, if no volatiU/atioii takes jdace in budding the vessel, and shipwrights ex- 
perience the reverse of any ill effects from working nuiotig prepared timbers, that the 
crews of such vessels may navigate them with additional coufideucc, both with regard 
to health as well us safety. 

The Samuel Kndcrby came up Channel to London to be fitted for the South Sea 
Fishi ry, and just before she sailed, after three months of that very hot weather 
which .ill must remember, her liold was examined, and tlie bilf/e-water, to the sur- 
prise of every nautical jieisou, was found to be perfectly sweet, both as to taste and 
smtdl. He (Dr. Bnkbeck) understood that this fact had, among naval men, excited 
the greatest surprise, and was consiiiered alone as carrjfiiig conviction to every min^ 
of the $itlnhrUij as well as otlier advantages of the process. f 

No further comment did he deem necessary, as ho thought what had been shown, 
both by reasoning and facts, that evening, was sufficient to prove most incontestably 
that at length aii efiectual autiilote was discovered and established for the preven- 
tion of that binne in timber, which had cost the nation such vast sums, and which 
was dreaded in every domestic building* 

I have here adduced the opinions of two men of first-rate abilities ; I 
•now beg to .subjoin two letters, one from Mr. Endeiby, to whose evidence 
Professor Faraday refers, and the other from Mr. White, the eminent 
ship-builder of Cowes, from whose yard the ship Samuel Enderby was 
laimchcd 

« Cowes, February 16, 1636. 
Sin,— Having fitted several vessels with Messrs. Charles H. and G. Enderby 
canvass ptepared with Kyan’s solutioni I feel much pleasure in stating to yon that 
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1 have not heard any complaint aa to lis afllchn^ the crews in the Ijoast degree; 
upon this punt I hdvcuiidc ^aruuilai tif punts of thi innstei of m) owu*vtaseJ, 
supplied with Mihsis budtilyw cinviss \i m whuh 1 am cputc eatiahtd that no 
injury h xa i4.$uUi.d oi (au ever le&ult tioin t k s >1 ii(ku 

1 am^ bn }oiu oboditnt atrvaiitf 

Tho 8 . White, 

This I porcine to be of itself highly satisfactoiy, os lelates to the pie- 
judicial ellccts to be dieadul horn the use ot th( prepared cord ige and 
canvahs I think jou will admit that which iollows horn Mi Endeiby 
hmisell to be coi clusn c . I 

Git it St IMtn\ I'sHiFtb, 

Sm — In rtpb to > mr impmn s respecting tho i>i« ess of K}ans ]tttc it unchr 
wh ch l \ It nst \U the cuivhss nianut icturul ly our house is j rep ut b I bigto 
stit to \ ii the following I irtitiihis 

1st Vs rt » lids the piisc ns tmj h 3 ed in the process and who aie contirm illy both 
immc IS ng tliur hu ds lu the silutioti aid sul )tttiiig th ii elves ti handling the 
< iiu iss Ihi t to unuik th it Ihiie Im not l>etn o e instinct rf comiliin orill- 
n ss , I u1 n ihe c mt ir>, the men ind 1 0 }b ait iinnsiually heilthy 

2nd \\ ith ieS| te* to tlit ships of which w h i\e siq j 1 e I ni ln^ , fh it have had 
I It I ind sills, ill the owners iidtai unssjcik in the hit best t i ns 1 tl n s is, 
« 1 i 1 kill w not of the It ist 1 iilure < f the ] rut ss 1 1 j rote ting l )m| Itti l\ the sills 
fi m n ilckw in I dtcij noi hive I hcaid the slightest complaint, ‘•leh as ytu 
illu li t tl in hsposition oi ii eonvtnunct iiisii g to tla crews 

hd As to uii\ i il inntion from the Sim tl 1 iihrl} of A\hith we are owmis, 
I h iM !• 11 i^iiii joii that I rtctivtd a letter lotiit tl let wtel s sn ct h m the ni is 
til oftl it shij f the whole of the timbii s ils, mil stindingi gging of which wtie 
wl oil) I rti ire 1) d t If m (tuih n lit \ long } ont tl the I adrom 
Islis n till * nl Vjril I8ii mwhthhe titistl t hiinsiH n I trew au lu ^ti- 
f tt lu iltli an i th it th< rt h i-* n it Iten t ne m tin sicl list smee thi} lelt h glin J, 
IK liid bi tu wh iling oil the ct ast i JN w Gmnei n i t tjicil elmnte a d hid 
ciosbid t^e Liiu toil times, ud speiks oi his bht| m ^\ei} lesjeet, in the htghebt 
teims 

I am, S r, yoiir ol edient scrv int 

(Signed) CncRi fs I ndfrhy. 

You vuU ])eiceivc, Sir, that in fny cemmunicatiou to you I have sub- 
nutted nothing oi xu) own, no the oh tie al doiib s no sptcuUtive leais I 
hi\e nidoly uUluctd iicts and intluntic st tenunts, but belou 1 con- 
clude ])> quotiii^ tl ( opinon o‘ the Comnulke appointid b} Govcin- 
1 )< nl to inqimt into the m ittti, T miy peilnps is wdl oKeivi islii as 
thi calculitioi s olyoni concspondeiit ‘ ( hcnucus* with ud to the 
cjuintitv ol de ully poi on wliieh would be contained in tvtrv iiij^afe built 
ol the pieputd mitenil, th it the w hole qiunUty ot tono->ive sublimate 
absoibed In i cubi *001 o tinibei im iints to 140 giaiiis olwhuliquan- 
tity Jif f wtiOH o/ otu sjnsih ^tam is iht uholt miomt spnculovt? the 
s upN Ju i( s q/ am/ nm hid’* (f iJu i ilht 

♦ In toiiclusion I hasc^ ifieielv tosubniit the opinion of tlie Comfnittec of 
Inquiiv apfjointc 1 by Goieinment cons sting ol ( ipt un Haves, Piohssor 
Hindi, Hi lliikbeck. Mi (o] cl ind IIutchniMUi, and Mi Hotch, a 
Committee combinuu as much ki owlccUc and expdicnce, na\ li, scien- 
tific , and nicdi6 il as might be dcsiu d 1 he Committee say,— 

With Hc.od to its efKifs on the hcilth of a ships citw, fhi Commissioncis 
obstut tint the bimuel htuleib^ whitli w is itEiipli telj built with piej md iimbei 
last ye »r s ultd list l )etohi i ft i tl ( St uth St is ii d in thret lecuuntb received 1 oin. 
pjHiitlees ottht ird I ei (n lu tthirs hue come to hind ,ont of whith wabdited 
lilt 1® S I ing 2 1’ >0' M , the crew were meutioiitd as being all well * 

Aiiotlwr bhip tht JthiiPahntr was exhiismly ri{ ured in the luttinin of 1813, 
with mw tiiilcrs and i tw topsides frtm the ligl t w iter inaik the intent rVaa 
ulbo new fioni the lower tltcktqwartK ud the whole of the tin leib iibed forth* se 
wuiks, lb lUu the pUik foi the nuiiN fatted bleepiig beiths, wtie pri{aredoaMr 
Kyaub^lui. Iwo aceountb luuved fiom iht master binec she s uleth uiic dated 
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on the Line, and the other from the Streita of lILmor, etete titat the etew were 

allwefl. 

With respect to the ei&cts upon provisions, &c., ])lacea in contact with the wood 
prepared by the process, the Commisbioneis have been able to procure no evidence ; 
but they are inclined to believe that it would be debirablo to avoid any risk by 
placing provisions in direct contact with wood so prepaied. 

Hopes and sails, if prepared on this process, being much handled by seamen, the 
Commissioners would suggest the propiiety of the raw material of both being first • 
submitted to the mercurial solution, and then well washed, prior to being manu- 
factured. 

The latter recommeudation of precautionary measures for the future 
are extremely right and judicious. All I wish to show from facts and 
documents is, that as far as the practical results have been ascertained, 
none of the dangers so feelingly anticipated by your Correspondent from 
St. Bartholomew’s appear likbly to be realized ; but that the incalculable 
advantages which the universal adoption of the system cannot fail to pro- 
duce will be obtained by the country, without any of the drawbacks 
which either ignorance or ill-will may have conjured up against it. 

1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Practical Man. 

London, February 18, 1836. 

The J adtje^ Advocate $ Department. 

Mr- Eoitor, — In your Journal for this month, among sowc remarks 
respecting a Court-martial lately held at Glasgow on Captain Clerte of 
the 77th regiment, and which Court most honourably acquitted the accused, 
you have observed the extreme hardship inflicted on an innocent man, by 
a SIX montiis* arrest, occasioned by the dilatoriness of the Judge-Advo- 
cate General’s office, in not sooner returning the proceedings of the Court 
wlien approved. Ilow far Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, as head of that office, 
may be to blame for the delay I am unable to say ; indeed I imagine that 
the delay takes place partly in his office, partly in the Adjutant-Generars, 
and partly in the Comniander-in-Chiel’?,, and probably elsewhere, if, the 
proceedings of a Court-martial have to pass through any other hands. 
At all events it has been much the same with all the Judge- Advocates 
General that I remember. 

Now there can be no doubt that this is a most glaring evil, and one 
which ought immediately to be inquired into, particularly as many persons 
might be inclined to suppose that it may, in some degree, be occasioned 
by the difficulty of getting Jiis Majesty’s approval to the proceedings of 
General Courts-martial. That no blame can be attached to his Majesty 
is sufficiently attested by his known readiness to give up his whole time, 
if requisite, to business ; and by the fact that, during seven months of 
the year, the King comes up to London every Wednesday to hold levees 
and transact business. Besides which, very neSrly as much delay takes* 

S lace in the approval of District Courts-martial, which do not require his 
I^esty’s sanction. 

There is another circumstance connected with this to which I would 
draw your ^tention, and which converts this dilatoriness into a most 
arbitrary power of inflicting punishment. By the Mutiny Act of 1836, it 
is enacted, “ That any soldier, tr^'d by a General or other Court-martial, 
shall, if found g[uilt}r, forfeit his pay, with the exception of 6d. a-day, from 
the period of his being first placed in confinement to the day his Court- 
martial is published, and for as many subsequent days as the Court shall 
award '(should the punishment awarded be imprisonment).'* Now soldiers 
tried by District Courts-martial for offences of not a veiy heinous nature 
are sentenced frequently to four, five, or ^ix weeks’ imprisonment, propor- 
tionably to the offence, and consequently to the forfeiture of their pay 
during that period. 
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The Court deeming such punishment sufficient, it is rather too bad that 
the prisoner should siiffi»r the loss of pay for five or six weeks m<fre, or 
longer, at the option, and generally through the neglect,' of those whose 
duty it is to examine and return the proceedings of the Court with all 
practicable speed. Surely, in simple cases, dne week would be ample 
time for the exalnination and approval of a District Court-martial. In 
graver cases, when even a man’s life may be in suspense, whether proved 
innocent or guilty, it is equally the same ; the same dilatoriness pervades 
these departments. With which of them the blame lies I leave to others 
to discover ; but the sooner the fault is amertded the better. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, Feb. 1 , 1 836. C. C. C. 


The Abuses of Marine Insurance, 

Mr. Editor, —A t a time when the public attention and national ener- 
gies are directed to the development ot‘ every interest, and the removal of 
every abuse — when associations arc formed on all sides for the protection 
of the different professions, and the advancement of science in general — 
is it not to be deeply regretted, that in a country so emphatically com- 
mercial as Crreat Hritain, nautical science alone should be neglected 
and every appeal in favour of the iiiaritimo population treated with indiffer- 
ence or contempt ? 

Is this sxt^'i'ordinary apathy. Sir, to the most important national 
inierest to be attributed to any indifference upon the part of the public to 
the welfare of those men, iqion whose exertions the prosperity of fins great 
nation mainly depends— or to the inteiests of that profession to wliich 
England must ever look in times of difficulty and dangei ? !Most certainly 
it IS not. This count ly has ever regarded hvr seamen with partiality, and 
viewed Vith admiration that profession, which is^t once the source of her 
wealth and the riglit hand of her power ; for the interests and importance 
of the naval and mercantile marine are inseparable — they must flourish 
and jfail together. To what, then^ is the neglect of these interests to be 
attributed? It is to be looked for in the proverbial want of union and 
system among seamen themselves — which is by no means confined to the 
lower classes, but ]ireYails to an incredible extent in the superior ranks of 
both services — causing them not unaptly to be compared to a “ rope of 
sand.’’ By this improvidence, joined to the base desertion of those whose 
duty it is to watch over the naval interests of the country, the public are 
suffered to remain in ignorance of a system by which tlie lives of the 
seamen and the interests of the community are sacrificed. Hearing no 
complaint, it is naturally infen ed no ground of dissatisfaction exists— and 
that those classes whose interests are apparently involved will be caroful 
to promote the comfort of the men, and safety of the vessels. 

But liow different is tlfe fact — and how will the astounding disclosure 
be received by a community so impatient of every injury, and indignant 
of every wrong — when it shall be proved that the lives of their fellow- 
citizens are sacrificed to an inhuman and lawless cupidity, in order to 
maintain a system which has ** made a wife a widow, and many a child 
an orphan ?*’ 

1 am led, Mr. Editor, thus to trespasF your pages, In consequence 
of the numerous appeals which have latterly been made' to the public 
(and 1 am sorry to say as yet in vain) on the abuses of marine insurance^ 
and the effect which this abuse has in preventing the ?construction of 
seaworthy and efficient merchant ships. These evils are so clearly and 
forcibly pointed out in a letter which 1 received some time since, thlit 1 
trust }ou will excuse the insert jpn of a few passages from it. 

Being forcibly struck,*' says the writer, “ with the almost total neglect 
of safety in the construction of our merchant ships, in the spring of 183.1 
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I made models ot what I conceived would be an impoitant ttnprovement, 
and o\ff*ud to submit them uncon litionally, and tree of all expense, to the 
committit ol ‘ Llo>d^, the two Sotietits thenin existence foi the classih- 
c ition oi mtichant ships, and the Gmtnl Shiji owneis* bouet} of London 
~ ind flitv all dcclintd cVen to look at tlum Per liVoui I G:ot them 
siibmiltod to the 1 ^ ist India Company, and tluy undeiwcnt fhesciutiny 
ol then surv(\ois— notwithstanding tht Company declined to lepoit an 
opinnn on them I snlmittid them to a Comniiltce ol the House of 
Counnous appoints. d to 10411110 into the cause of the loss ot the Hothsay 
C istlt ste imer before which Committee I was eximiiud, and they 
n polled livouribly of the plans I ilso submitted Hum officnlly, by 
*)i lei ol tlie Admii ilt\ to Sii Robe it Stppinj^s and obtained a ccrtihcate 
Itoin him 

‘ Mv object bcina: sokV to impress upon the public ittention the 
ilvintijjesol in unpi )\ed const null m ol m \ hint vtsseK, — m \p»il, 
is»2 I pp 1 shi I a look undei th titl ot ll l Alt le i itik \ iv} Im 
piovcd in I sent ( opu s ol it t ) ill II ( I ul he B ) ds Hu book h is be t n 
nvuwed inllivouibU s] 1 k n I b\ 14 w 1 K ol s \ nty 1 \i w 
/ims, in I 11 ws] ipiis 01 ill sdes in |o!itus I Inv 1 i\ed ihiti 
h mn nud ils ( )i tl c nl ui in I m ) 1 s ui 1 n t\ itlisl u I i ili this it 
itmuns i el id letk ind inUsstlu public cm be evciteei le I il ( the 
sidj ( up It* n 11 I inipi \ ni lit )t 1)i Link etiniil t e in 1 11 lile 
11 1\} will lu V( 1 I ( u ioM| 1 si e I II I 1 )i this i( 1 th n ts >1 1 jl 
shipowners sljptii* snuii si ip bii 1th is iiicleiwritii n ) y )s* or flic 
Jle\inii lu himl\ i iitc I i nnst t No less t in nn } t 1 ons noni 

nuni lous II I u I ect 1 1 b li sot m n wiic i sei te I hsl N -isioii ot 

Pul luunt ]) f i iniUiv int i tin b is > lu 11 iiiMuiiue, 

sti nj^iy pointnij^ o it 111 < vi s mil sh>\ 1114 h \tu/itudb< 1 u iu I, 
an 1 th V ill lei ivul the ^,0 I ^ * I is linnl) b h\ is I eh) 1 my 

own e\isttiK< Ml it the itei iiiui bci o( inner int \ess s bui t in th s 

coLintiv lie built with is cliiict i d si ii tint 11 tv shill he le ihlj an I 
speedily lost is in urukitiku nukes aeolhn foi the purpose oi its liein,, 
put in the 41 mud i id n it Mthstinduj4 the iliocity oi this conduct the 

evil n \ci \ ill b letii li ^ in til tlu ( ovenmunt s tern \ b> [mblie 

opinion to t il e the s ibji tin Hi icvemu bi ulit nt > tin 1 \Lhe([uei 
bytiuwi cksolm iihuit\essils Im Uine: thus to i jil e them '•I 1114 s 
on polieus ot lusuianer vxc — pic 1 icti\e is the j i trie is ol th 

mniilei (111 tint is tlu piopu woi I, nil I see no ic isi ti win 1 should not 

bt usi 1 ) of thoisinilsoi British sul jeHs ai louiiitiu^ iv, inst the bist 
intucsls ol tho Slate is no 1 ss thin halt i milium ijtu Wlicn the 
Goveinmont is applied to tlie inswei has iiivaiiibiy been— -‘AVe caniut 
inteileii in matteis of trade 

I tliougnt, Ml ] ditor, the trafhc m human flesh had aheaelv been pio- 
hibited by a solemn Act ol the Li^gislitme, ->aiic tinned by the you c of the 
community — wh ) have eheeiliPl) suhmiUt i to \ surous additioikol tlu 11 
flnanciil bnuleris, 111 oidei to vindic ti sosicud a princ^dc. Will Lng- 
lishraen evince, then, no s3aipitUy fo then own countrymen and allow a 
system ot plunilti to ht c iiiu 1 on cemented with then bloo 1, to enable 
the undei wntci to niuntnn his cnoimous latt of 11 surauce-^lhi^ sh4i 
owner to picStrve his e\ti uay:aut ii eights — the b uldei to le cumulate ins 
ill gotten weilth— and the hxi^jieqnei to inctease its revenue’ I am 
peisinded, Sir, they will ntitbei sanction noi endiue it, but demand, m 
language neithei to be misundeistood noi resisted, theiedicssot a con- 
spiricy, at once injunous to the nation il interest, lud i ctiagiace to a 
C hiistian Ian 1 Foi my part, I nevei see one of those spkmdid mansions 
which have been eucted by such ill gotten guns but I run toreibly 
leminded with how much piopiiefy tlie gioups ot statues, whicli adoiu its 
giounds ind grottoes, mi|,ht be u placed W the effigies of the murdeied 
seaman, and his starving and desolate iainily t 
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lit addition to the meane already suggested for the remedy of this enor- 
mous abuse, I l)eg leave to propose, Mr. Editor, the institution of a SocU ly 
of Nautical Engineers, to be composed of such scientific individuals as 
are either immediately or remotely connected with maritime interests, 
comprehending merchants, ship-owners, officers of the Royal Navy, 
intelligent commanders of merchant ships, naval architects, engineers, 
&c., &c., to be formed upon the model of the Society of Civil Engineers. 
Such an association would— from its talent, wealth, and respectability— 
possess so much influence, that its representations could neither be evaded 
nor resisted ; and would demand at once the attention of the Government, 
and the confidence of the public ; and tend by its labours to perfect the 
several branches of nautical science and maritime economy, which are 
now unhappily but too much neglected. 

Trusting, Mr. Editor, from the importance of the subject, you will be 
so good as to give a place to these remarks, 

1 remain your very humble Servant, 

London, Feb. 14, 1836. R. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, February 21, 1836. 

Mri EiyTOR ,— a day or two after Hast wrote to you, the Romney, f j oop- 
shTp, came up from the Cape of Good Hope and Ascension, and about a 
W'eek afteiwards the Numa, transport; the former had Captain Paine, 
and First Lieutenant Johns, R.M., from Ascension, and Dr. Armstrong, of 
the late hospital establishment at Simon's Hay, and invalid soldiers from 
tJie 72nd and 75th regiments at the Cape ; and the latter, a few invalid 
seam^ from the cruizers on the station, and quantity of refuse stores. 
It was intended that part of the 98th regiment should have been embarked 
in the Homney, but Major-General Sir 11. D'Uiban did not consider it ex- 
pejjient to reduce the military force of the station, notwithstanding the 
apparent termination of hostilifies between the Settlers and the Caffres, 
for the pacific actions of these people are not long to be trusted. The 
Romney had a very good passage to England, and it was well she had, 
as she proved very leaky, and has since been taken into duck, to have 
her defects inspected — a part of her cutwater has been chafed away 
by the rubbing of the chain-cable, and her other defects are so important, 
and being much more than first imagined, it is intended that she shall be 
paid off, for which purpose the crew are returning her stores, and stripping 
the masts; it is expected the Salisbury will be substituted for a troop- 
ship, and of course the commander, officers, and men transferred. It has 
often excited surprise, that a Government steamer is not constantly kept 
at this the principal nftval port, for any sudden emergency. In the pre- 
sent instance, the Tartarus, Post-office steam-packet, on her way to Fal- 
mouth, happened to put into Spilbead, and her services were iuslanUy 
placed in requisition, to tow the Romney in harbour, and after performing 
that servicer take the Bristol, freight ship, to Spithead. When the Pique 
arrived in distress, a lew months ago, the authorities of tht port, not hav- 
ing a king’s steamer at hand, were driven in a corner, and compelled to 
hire the Brunswick, Plymouth passage-Tessel, to lake her into tlie harbour. 
Now by having a proper vessel attached to the Dock-yard, that expense 
might have been saved ; it is not always that one so powerful as the 
Brunswick is to be grasped at when required, and it is a question if 
the two Ryde vessels could have got her in. But to return froAi this 
digression; the Numa left Ascension on the J9th December, she 
had been dispatched from England to Rio dc Janeiro with provisions, 
and called at Ascension on her passage home, to take on board in- 
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valids and condemned stores. The island has suffered severely from 
the heavy rollers which have visited it recently^ more terrific and de- 
structive than ever remembered ; — ^the pier and turtle*ponds which that 
indelatigable officer. Captain Bate, K.M., had caused to be made, wei^e 
seriously injured in consequence, and would require all the skill and 
sticngthof the reduced garrison, to replace matters as they were before the 
visitation. Although the island is now especially used as a place of re- 
freshment, if the term may be so applied, for his Majesty's cruizers on the 
African station, and to any merchant vessels that call, still the force is in 
process of further reduction, a^d should it be requisite to resort to a court- 
maitial on any of the marines, by Captain Payne and Lieutenant Johns 
having quitted, (and we do not hear that two other officers have yet been 
ordered to replace them,) that method cannot be resorted to ; however, 
the Commandant is fortunate in possessing a very well disposed garrison, 
and few offences have ever been committed. They have an agricultural 
establishment, with sheds complete ; and the stock: and vegetation thrive 
amazingly : this has lately been illider the superintendence of Captain 
Payne— in fact, from the close attention of the residents, and the fertility of 
the soil, the Island of Ascension has now become a most beneficial port, 
and well worth the notice of Government, to be continued with a fos- 
tering hand. There is scarcely a week elapses, without one or two of the 
African squadrqji calling for water, turtle, ^ind vegetables. The garrison 
has also contributed greatly to the relief of several merchant vessels : 
^ere is a block-house in hand, and a tank magazine nearly qompleted. 
The Romney had conveyed 100 Cape sheep, and landed them in safety, 
— there was pasturage, however, for 2000. 

The disposition of tlie squadron under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Campbell was as follows: -Lynx and Rolla, refitting at Ascension, The 
Thalia with the flag had gone on the 1 Jlh December to the Gambia, to 
endeavour to settle the gjam question wnth the natives and the Lritish 
and French mei chants trading thither; but from the known duplicity of 
the former, it is expected to be a doubtful point to arrange, tlie Chiefs 
being civil enough when a man-of-war is at hand, but quite the contrary 
when she departs. The Forester and Bnloiiiart were refitting. The TiincuJo 
\va,s uii^r orders for England, and she may consequently be exjiected 
daily. The Curlew was cnnzing off Sierra Leone. Most of the king’s 
vessels had been successful in the capture of schooners and brigs with 
mves on board; but by the recent Order in Council, which Lieutenant 
Bosanmiet took out in the Leveret, it would appear that at length the 
Spanish Gov einment had consented to more i ig or oua measures, for the 
commanders of ciuizeis uio authorized to detain vessels with ♦he 
lor the reception of slaves. Lieutenant Bosanquet, in pursuance of the 
Order in Council, captured tw'o valuable schooncis, having shackles, and 
other arrangements made for stowing the imfoitunate creatures' away, 
ana carried them to Sierra Leone; one vessel hatk a considerable s,Mm of 
money on board. Measures of that description will soon decrease the 
trade. 

41 .^^ generally that the Mediterranean letters arrive here about 

Ine end 6f the month, which is inconvenient, so far as your publication is 
concerned, for Vic intormalion I collect from that part of the woild can- 
not, m consequence, be very new, it is however authentic. The Pluto 
brouglR liters up to the 6th of Jfmuary. Vice-Admiral Sir J. Rowley, 
wijh the Caledonia, Canopus, Thunderer, Revenge, Edinburgh, Barham, 
Vernon, Tribune, Orestes, Columbine, Mastiff, and one or two transports 
ana yachts were at Malta. The Beacon is on her way to England, having 

tender, the Mastiff, arrived at the 
Motnerbank on the 2nd instant. She touched at Tangiers on her way 
nomc, and brought dispatches from the Rivtish Consul ; having had a 
week's quajrantiqe at the Molherbank, she went into harbour on the 10th, 
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to be paki off, but it is imagined there was a mistake in her orders, for a 
day or two after she was suddenly packed away to Chatham, • 

The Satellite, 18, Commander Smart, arrived at Spithead on the 9th 
instant, from South America, bringing a small freight of about 300,009 
dollars, on merchants* account. She had a vety quick passage from her 
last port, Pemanibuco, of only thirty-three days, having qtiitled it on the 
7th January* The. Satellite left Rear-Admiral Sir G. E. Hamond at Rio 
on the 6th December, with his flag in the Dublin— all the other ships 
under his orders were cruising. Commodore Mason, in Ihe Blonde, was 
at Callao (Lieutenant Lydiard bad re-jdined hter). The North Star was on 
the Coast of Mexico ; the Sparrowhawk and Basilisk, at the intermediate 
ports ; the Acteeon, at Bahia ; Talbot, in the River Plate ; Rapid, at the 
Falkland Islands ; and Rover, round the Horn. The Satellite went to 
Bahia and other places, to collect specie, but from the almost certain days 
fixed for the sailing of the Post-office packets, the merchants generally 
preler those modes of conveyance for tl^ir treasure, hence the men-of-war 
obtain but comparatively small fieighis. The Satellite, on her passage 
fiom Rio to Bahia, captured the Orion brig, with 245 slaves on board, un- 
der Donna Maria’s colouis, and having put Lieutenant Anson, R.N., as 
, prize-master, and a party of seamen on board. Commander Smart dis- 
patched her to Rio for condemnation. Some marines and a few seamen, 
late of the Challenger, were passengers in the Satellite. • She has been 
paid off at Plymouth. 

Lieut^nagt Rodgers, R.N., a most ingenious and deserving officer, has 
obtjflned a patent for an improvement in the construction of an anchor, 
particulaily in tlie palm, and it has obtained considerable celebrity among 
the masters of vessels employed on the North Coast of England. In con- 
sequence of his application to the Board of Admiralty, several trials have 
been made, during this month, of its st length and utility, against the 
anchor<^iised in his Majesty’s Navy, commonly called Pernn's anchors. 
The Admiral-Superintendent was duocted to cause one of each, of equal 
weight, to be laid down at Spithead, and hove on, a considerable number 
of seamen and maunes being furnished from the different men-of-war; 
two ligiiters were lashed togetherf and the capstans manned, but Lieute- 
nant Rodgers’ anchor was, on all but one or two occasions, brought home, 
as it IS technically called, without any apparent great exertion of those 
heaving the purchase. The trials have taken place in piesence of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Frederick L. Maitland, and under the direction of three most 
able and experienced masters in his Maje‘‘1y’s Navy; viz,, the Assistant- 
Master-Att^ndant of the dock-yard, and the Masters of tlie Royal George 
yacht and 'Britannia flag-ship. The final trial was about a fortnight 
ago, on the east mud in Poitsraoulh Harbour. On the previous Satur- 
day the anchors were dropped on the Spit, and then Lieut. Rodgers’ 
anchor was brought home twenty-seven fathoms. The lighters were taken 
into theJHarbour, and thfe last trial made on the Monday, and his anchor 
was drawn thirty-four fathoms. The official report of the officers will, 
from the facts, of course decide against these anchors being introduced into 
the Navy to supersede those of Mr. Pernn ; but from the high commenda- 
tion of those "who use them in the North country trade, possibly some 
maybe got for cutters and sloops. Lieutenant R. has sold % great num- 
ber, and it is gratifying to hear that his sale is increasing: he allows atrial 
of six months. One great objection to tlffiir being adopted in the Navy 
is the great range of cable that must be out when they are down. * 

This place has been in a bustle, in consequence of the authentic report 
of an increase of the naval force of the country, and also from the ex- 
pectation of a breeze between France and America, which, without a doubt, 
would affect us. One of the packets which trade between this town 
and New York, arrived on the 8th inst. in nineteen days, with^the Pre- 
sident’s second message to Congress, There is certainly more work doing 
at the dock-yard (the men work part of Saturday, and some labourers 
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have been entered). The Melville has been aoeelemted, and Vice^Admi* 
ra! Str Peter Halkett ordered to hoist his flag in her, which was done last 
Saturday week, in the Basin, and there is every probability of his sailing 
for the West Indies to relieve Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockbuvn, ia the 
first week of next month ! she will have been in commission five weeks 
on Wednesday next. Four line-of-battle ships are in preparation for com- 
mission, VIZ*, the Bellerophon, a new BO gun demonstration ship ; the 
Vanguard, constr6cted by the Surveyor of the Navy, and the Benbow 
and Pembroke. The first will be taken into dock to have her copi>er 
cleaned, her masts and riggiAsg are fitted ; the two latter are already in dock, 
and the Vanguard is in the Basin with a party of .shipwrights at work on 
her: there has already been some interior alterations, and iron work added 
to strengthen her. The Pique is lying in the Basin: she was masted on 
Friday by the new sheers. The Madagascar is also quite ready for com- 
mission; but among all the ships named for employment, we do not hear 
of the Vindictive ; there appears a studied neglect ol this splendid ship, and 
it is almost desirable that some Member of the House of Commons should 
inquire why she is not brought forward, as well as the Pique, Vernon, &c. 
Among the variety of oflicers named to command these ships, it is pretty 
generally understood that Captain the lion. Sir A. Maitland, or the Hon. 
Captain Douverie, will have the Vanguard. Captain the lion. H. ,1. Uous 
his old ship, the Pique; and Captain Bruces the Madagascar, (unless the 
Stag should be preferable,) to relieve Commodore Pell, at Baibadoes ; but 
although 1 give you these re^mits, you know very well the ipiitaJulity of 
appointments of this description, ami that tlie whole may prove to be 
prophecy, or only spiead abroad by the Iriends of those oifieeis. When 
the pendants aie hoisted, or the commissions sent down, there can be no 
mistake. It is certain that Admiral Sir P. Durham will have the com- 
mand at this poit, and hoist his flag in April next. A sqnadion of ten 
sail of tile line is expected to be got ready to cruize during the 'summer, 
and three officers arc named as having applied for the command, i. e., Ad- 
miral the Hon. Sir R. Stopford, and Vice- Admiials Sir P. Malcolm and 
the Hon. E. Fleeming. 

The Scout ai rived from Slieerness, abbut a foitnight ago, to aw ait orders; 
on her passage fiom the Downs, her larboard anclior got loose, in conse- 
quence df a link of the shank painter breaking, and it stiiick with such 
violence belore it could he seeuied, as to severely injure the Wmbeis under 
the bow port, causing a leak, and as it has since appealed, giiiuhng the 
wood neaily tliiough ; it became al solutely i\(pusito that she should lie 
taken into dock, which was done last Thursday, m place of |^he Romney. 
Her repairs were completed yesterday morning, and attvo o’clock she 
was floated out of dock, and immediately went to Spithead, and this 
aflernoon she has sailed for the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Vestal and Racer were named last month, as having arrived to 
refit ; they called in here on their return to their 'Stations. Pray how would 
it answer in a war, if every fancy ship constructed by the Surveyor of the 
Navy, meeting with an accident, were ordered to England, to be repaired 
under that civilian’s personal inspection? It has been frequently asked, 
why the Vestal and Racer could not have been hove dowir at Halifax or 
Jamaica, and the defects made good there, or what is the use of those 
dock-yards ? 

Below, you have the names orfiftecn midshipmen, who passed for Lieu- 
tenant at this month’s rnathematical examination. There appears no diffi- 
culty now about acquiring a knowledge of the sextant, quadrant, &c., 
for only two were rejected at this trial. The moment the Admiralty de- 
termined that the practical use of the mathematical instruments should 
form part of the examination, the candidates, having no alternative, very 
properly make it a point to get thoroiu^hly acquainted with their use. 
Messrs; Peter Cracroft, Charles Sp. Norman, the Hon. J. W. S. Spen- 
cer, late of the Stag; Aug. F. J. Bowen> late of the Briton; Thomas G. 
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Brake, VolA^c ; R. M. Floud, J. W. Dorville, Canopus ; H. E. S. Win- 
throp, Melville; J. H. Berryman, Confiance ; Frederick H. Vysi, late 
of the Challenger; Robeit J. iSt. Aiibyn, Excellent; Peter A. 'Scott, 
Thundeter; Thomas Moyes Taplen, Pickle; Belfield Woollcombe, 
Thunder ; and Abdehhamid EfFendi, an Egyptian, Castor. P. 


Sheerness, February 20, 1836. 

Mr. Editor, — Various have been the reports at this Port, as to the ships 
that aie likely lo be fitted out, in consequence of the inciease of the Navy ; 
it IS however ceitain that the Hercules, 74, and* Asm, 84 ii^uns, will be the 
two first. We have at piesent as demonstration ships ot the line, Cara- 
peidown, 104, the Powerful and Asia, 84 guns each, and the Heicules, 74 ; 
frigates, AllVed, 54, and Seinigapatain, 48, m a pculect state of leadiness 
as to their fitments wlun lequu od tor sea. The Campeidown, Powerlul, 
and Heieules aie rigged; the Asiaoideied to he rigged; and the Allied 
and Sennganatam have their holds stowed and spars iead>. The Blenheim, 
74. at thiN Poit, and Hawke, at Chatham, aie to be fitted immediately as 
demonstialion ships. 

Fiom the length of time that the lower masts have been in many of the 
ships in this (3rdinaiy, oideis have been leceived lur all ti» bo taken out 
foi evaminntion and lei au, as the duties of the yard will permit, and then 
to be kept diy in the mast-houses, while the spais, as they 'aie taken out, 
aie *0 be sent to the sIoks at Chatham ; and that in liituie all the lower 
limits Rie lo be put into the ships diy, and not launched, as heietofoic has 
been the piatlioe. Other alteiatioiis and improvements aie spoken of m 
this Dock-Yaid. A small touudiy has betn established. It is exjiected 
that othei maehineiy will he erected, and it is certain thcie is no Poll 
wheie it can be so easily and beneficially employed, from the present state 
of eiedions already in tlie Yaid. 

Out*woithj Poit Admiral, the lion. C. E. Fiet*miiig, appears constantly 
and stienuously engaged, not only loi the geneial mipiovenient of the 
aisenal, hut loi the inteiest and impiovenient oi the place, ami if many 
ot lus vuws were adopted, espcc^illy those connected with the communi- 
cation ot the place, we should not only have incioased ticihties in fitting 
out ships, hut this as a niannc Poit would be gieatlv benefited^ 

On the 20lh ult his ALijest}'^ packet, Aleit, Lieut. Non in^on, came 
down fiom Clntham to the little Nore, when she undeiweut some alttia- 
tions of licr wheel and tiller. On the same day the Pandoia packet, Lieut 
Cioke, was taken into dock to make good her delects, occasioned by 
shrinkage, .having been built m a great huiry at Woolwich, in the ^eai 
1833. 

On the 24th ult. the Messenger, steam tianspoit, left for Woolwich, 
having been employed at this Poit removing ships. 

His Majesty’s ship Vestal, 26 guns. Captain Jones, having made good 
liei deRcts occasioned f^y getting on shore when on the West India sta- 
tion, was taken out of the basm, and the Scout, 18, Captain Ciatgie, 
taken in on the 24th ult. to restoie her hold, by altering the tanks, lor 
the purpose of stowing more water. 

. On the 27tli ult, the Messenger, steam transpoit,ai rived from Woolwich 
with his Majesty’s pacl^et, Kxpiess, and went immediately to Salt Pan 
reach for the Black Prince, 74, which ^np was brought and mooied off 
the Bock Yard the same evening; and on the next day, the 2bth, his 
Majesty’s ship Vestal, 26, Captain Jones, and the Alert packet, LieuL 
Nornngton, sailed for Portsmouth. The foimer ship intended to resume 
her station in the West Indies, and the latter for the packet station at 
Falmoutli. * 

Ills Miyesty’s packet, Pancjpra, was paid off by Lieut. Croke on the 
30th, who, on the 31st, commissioned the Express packet, brought from 
Woolwich for that purpose, The Express has undergone several altera- 
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tions, under the direction of her Commander, to improve hes£>r the paoket 
service ; she has been converted from a barque to a brig. 

On the 2nd inst. the Erebus Bomb passed for Chatham from Ports- 
mouth in tow by the Messenger, the former and the Terror Bomb* are 
intended for the relief of the Whaltrs, now fixed in the ice. Tlie Terror 
has been commissioned at Chatham by Captain Blecher; her decks 
and bends have been doubled, the decks by three-inch plank, and bends 
by five-inch plank*: great pains have been taken to fit her for this impor- 
tant and humane expedition. The Black Prince and Express were taken 
into the great basin on the 2nd, the former to have her lower masts and 
spars taken out, and the latter to be fitted and undergo alterations : at 
the same time the Scout was removed out of the basin. 

On* the 6th inst. the Black Prince was towed to moorings by the Mes- 
senger. The Messenger then returned, and towed her mast and spars 
to Chatham, to be fitted for the Hawke, 74. 

His Majesty’s sloop Scout, Commander Craigie, on the 8th inst. was 
towed out of harbour, and over the flats by the Messenger, and sailed for 
Portsmouth to wait her final orders for proceeding to the Cape station. 

On the 15th inst. his Majesty’s ship Hercules was brought from her 
moorings, and taken into Dock to have her bottom examined, previous to 
her being commissioned. The Pandora was taken out of dock and removed 
to the basin on the 19tli inst., after having had her defects made good. 

We had very strong gales of wind on the 17th and 18th, var>ing from 
W.N.W. to N.E., but we are happy to say that little mischief wa’^ done. 
The Ant, Government barge, laden from Chatham Dock Yard, paited her 
cables and was driven on shore near the garrison ; but by the exertion of 
the people from the Dock Yard, she was got off the next day with the loss 
of her rudder, stern-post, and deadwood, and has been towed to Chatham. 

On the morning of the 19th, the Victory, lugger, from Ramsgate, run 
into the harbour in distrees, her pilot, James Biaden, having been washed 
overboard ; she was taken into the Camber by the people of the Dock 
Yard, her crow being entirely exhausted by fatigue and cold. After the hiss 
of her pilot, she was driven about for two days, not knowing what coprsc 
they were steering, till they fell in with tne Norc light, 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, Beta. 


Milford Haven, 15th February, 1836. 

Mr. Editor,— The god of battles. Mars, seems pretty legibly to have 
impressed the events of this poit and its arsenal during the past month 
with the “ broad arrow ” of his regal authority. Additional men have 
been entered at the Government stations, and everything wears a warlike 
appearance, and although this is not publicly acknowledged, yet the tocsin 
of preparation sounding plainly indicates there is something of an impor- 
tant nature on the tapis. Our Dock Yard, in coimnon with all the others, 
has been opened an extra half-day in the week, and the workmen^ or at 
least the mechanics, allowed to follow their respective trade.s. The 
utmost exertions are being made there to expedite the completion of 
those beautiful ships building on the plans of Surveyor Symonds. Beauti- 
ful they certainly are in every respect, and with such, and brave British 
tars ’* to man'them, we need fear the power of np opposing enemy. Still 
such a circumstance cannot be anticipated without the greatest dread, for 
when 

' ** Red Battle stamps his foot, nations feci the shock 1’^ 

Mr. Anson, the new agent for packets, appointed to the vacancy caused 
by Qgptain Bevis' promotion, arnved here fast week, and at once assumed 
the duties of the situation. Our steam-packets have made their passages 
to Waterford during the winter with astohishing regularity. Tliey have 
encountered little or no interruption from either wind or weather/’ and 
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whdft the larger <Jne«, said to be buildings are placed on the station, the 
communication across will be almost, if not altogether, as certain as that 
of any land conveyance. ^ * 

It is reported that these powerful vysela arc to be ready by the time the 
new line of road is completed to Hobbs’s Point in this Haven, as well as 
that formed from’ Waterford to the south-west of Ireland, where no doubt 
the foreign packet station will ultimately be established. One of our 
post-office steamers, the Sybil, Mr. Roberts, master, being called upon by 
the agent to Lloyd’s last week, on her arrival at Waterford, rendered effi- 
cient assistance to the barque Antmus of London, bound from Honduras 
to Cork. She was in the most imminent danger, and but for the timely 
aid thus afforded her, must inevitably have been totally lost. Mr. Bose, 
a master in the Royal Navy, has just received an appointment to one of 
our smokers,** in the room of Mr. Hallands, resigned. These situations 
are worth about 300/. per annum. 

J, Tombs, a private belonging to the detachment of Royal Marines, 
doing duty at Pembroke, under command of Major Bailie, absconded from 
quarters last week, after having parted with the whole of his kit, and has 
not since been heard of. The Barracks (an old ship) in which these fine 
fellows are quartered there, is in a miserable state of repair. The stench, 
too, arising from the mud on which she is grounded, cannot but prove 
highly .detrimental to the health of the soldiers. It is to be hoped the 
authorities will, during this Session of Parliament, see the necessity of 
taking ste^ii to provide them with better quarters. If Mr. Hume were to 
see the uncomfortableness of their situations, even he, with his strict no- 
tions of economy, would not refuse them this necessary boon. 

The Diligence, naval transport, is hourly expected at this port, with jury 
gear for the ships about to be launched, the ensuing summer, from the 
dock-yard up the Haven. There will be two or three, at least, sent off the 
stocks ifora that arsenal during the season, and eaftih of them constructed 
by the sailor surveyor. 

The monotony of this remote district has been happily enlivened by 
a splendid ball and supper giveq at Pembroke, by ^^the Pembrokeshire 
United Service Club. This club consists of officers, whether on full or 
half-pay, or retired, of the Royal Navy, Engineers, Line, Mannesj^ Militia, 
and East India Company’s Service, together with those of the dock-yard, 
and such as are attached to the lieutenancy of the county. The 28lh ult. 
was the day fixed on for the entertainment. The new Council of the 
borough favoured the Club with the use of the Town-Hall, which was 
fitted up in a most tasteful manner. Around the walls, those warlike in- 
struments bayonets and sabres were arranged in the form of stars, the stars 
of peace, intertwined with festoons of flowers and evergreens. On enter- 
ing the room, the attention was arrested by the representation of the stern 
of a line-of-battle ship : this was the orchestra, from which the dulcet tones 
of an encellent quaclrilldl^band ascended in “ harmonious lays,'* to greet 
“ the Standard of Albion,’* and “Union of Peace,’* suspended aloit. At 
the other extremity of the hall, a field marshal’s tent was exhibited, 
with a sentry m full uniform, and properly accoutred, “walking his 
lonely round, ’^guarding the General yes, general for on a’ 
preconcerted signal, the scene changed, and what was supposed to be the 
cold and empty interior of a marquee, became, as if by magic, a “ festive 
board,” enriched with every device, and laden with every delicacy that 
could delight the eye, or please the gout of the numerous visiters invited* 
from far and near. Everything that foresight could dictate, or Judgment 
accomplish, was attended to, for the gratification and delight of the guests, 
and indeed too much praise cannot oe bestowed on the Members for "the 
arrangements of the evening. ^ 

Cambria (and Pembrokeshire in particular) has long been famed for 
the beauty of its daughters, and never did she exhibit a larger Jiro- 
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poition of it than on this oecasiop* The fairy-like appearance of the 
the proiuse display of exquisite loveliness, the mixluie’of the naval 
Idiie, and nnlitaiy scdilet umioims all combined to produce a coup d'oetl 
ot the most iiuposing desciiption. Most decidedly true is it that not a 
male piesent could ever again an&v^er in the afErmative to the question, 
“ Is thcie a heart that never loved?” G. 


b a 

RKVIKWS AND CRiriCAL NOTICFS. 


SKFTCHaS 01 * TIIK NliW CoSTUMP OP THE TURKISH ArMY. 

Thfse skttchts, we believe horn the pencil ot an* accomplished officer 
and liaveJlei — Sii Gien\illc Temple, aie evidently executed in a chaiac- 
Iciistic spiiit, and possess peculiar inteicst tor the Euiopean soldier. 
Tiny ioiisist of five colouied plates, exhibit nio the modem unilorm ol the 
Staff, the Cavaliy, Ini«intiy, and Aitilh^y, of the Ni/im Jedeed, or 
icloimed armv ot Mahmood. The hltli plate lejnesents Gicek tioops m 
tlicii new costume. 

Fioni the lettcr-picss which piecedes and 0 Kplaln^ these interesting 
piinls, we extpact the following concise statistical views ot the Tuikish 
and Gicck lours — 


1 shall now ])iocotd to enumerate the different (joips wh i h conmose 
the iCtfuldi Ainiy of luike>, and whuh aic dividid in the Guaul and the 
T me. 


Gavaliy 
Infant! y 

Cavaliy 
Inf uitiy 


THE guard. 

, . 1 Alai, 01 Regiments 

• • f »> » 

THL IINL. 

• • 1*2 Alai, 01 Regiments. 

. . 21 „ 

Aitillei'y. 

En^mceib. 


“ The Regiments of Cavaliy aie composed each of six squadrons, and 
Die squadftnis contain iiimty ».ix hoists The fiink squauionsof each 
legimuit aie Janceis, oi M</iaKIus 1 he loin ui^iments ol the Giiaid 
and loin ol the Line aie paid, flu otheis an not, being Tiinaiiots and 
Ziarn< ts, til i1 is to sa^, iiolding land bv militaij tenuic lhe\ piovide, 
also, tluii own hoists, aims, and clothing, but lecmo lations and loiage. 
The oigani/ation and manoeuvies ot the Cavaliy au stuctly copied liom 
the Fienih Code* The chief instuicfor is Colonel Calosso, or Riistan 
Rey, tlie naim he is known by lu the seivice. The total stienglh of Iho 
Cavaliy IS yilf» hoises ' 

Ihc Infantry Regiments aie composed of four battalions, or tabur, 
cacli sub-divided into eight companies, oi behlnks — these aie divided into 
two squads, oi takhum, commanded by Lieutenants. A takhum is toimed 
b> two chaoosh takhums, oi SetjeanFs squads, and these again by two 
on-bash takhiims, oi Coipoial's squads. The bchluk contains 100 men. 
The fust compiny ol each labui,Rie Gicnadiers, and the 8tli Ishkenjis, or 
Voltigcurs. The Infantiy, like the Cavaliy, are drilled and disciplined 
decoiding to the Fiench system. The total itiength of the Infantry is 
80,000 men, 

“ Tlie Regiments of Artillery aie composed of four battenos, each com- 
pnsJng four guns and two liuwitzeis. The two Regiments of Hoise 
Aitilleiy aie each of 720 men The Toji^is, Artillery, and Khumbarajis, 
liomba^iers, amount to about 8000 men. 

“ The Engineers consist of a Corps of Officers of that arm> and one 
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Re^ment of Sappers and Jdinert, and one Regiment of Bel-* 

tahjis, or Pione<‘rs. • 

“ Besides these Troops in the pay the Government, there are a few 
other Corps rcjfularly disci plined> buLraiscd and paid by the provinces. 
Namely, at Bagdad three Regiments of Infantry, and in other places two 
battalions of Infantry, and one squadron of Cavalry. 

“ A force approaching in character o\ir Militia, the Garde Nationale, or 
Landwohr, but. perhaps most resembling the lalter, has* been also organ- 
ized. This force is called Redif, and amounts in round numbers to 100,000 
men, who are under arms for three months of rhe >car, at tlmt period when 
their services in agriculture are least required. Dining tlie three months 
that they are called out* they receive in pay the half ol what is given to 
the regular troops of the line, but full rations. These corps are subject in 
emergencies to be ordered on service out of their Sanjakleks. In this case 
they receive full pay. 

“ The following are the Turkish names of the different grades in the 
Army, with tlieir monthly pay in piastres : — 

General, commanding in Chief . Musheer . — 

General of Division . . . Ferikh . — 

General of Brigade . . . ^lirlewa , — 

Colonel Mir-alai 1500 

Ciout. -Colonel of a Regiment . Kaim-makam 1200 
Major of a Regiment . . . Alai-Emini • 900 

• Kieuft-Colonol of a Battalion or Chef 

d’Escadron . . . Bin-bashi . 750 

Adjutants of the right and left . | Sof Aglmsr^} 

Captain . . • . . Yuz-bashi , 180 

TJeutenant • . • . . Mel-azemawal l.'O 

Second Lieutenant . . . Mel-areni than JOO 

Serjeant-major • . . • Chaoosh bashi 50 

Serjeant Chaoosh . 40 

• (Jorporal . . . • . . On-bashi . 30 

The Private Soldier ... . . , 20 

“ At thef rate of exchange existing in 1831, this w^ould make a Colonel’s 
pay equal to 20/. a month, and that of the soldier to 5s, lOcf., whieh was 
not subject to deductions. P>en the Officers receive rations. A Colonel 
is daily entitled to 20lbs. of meat and 24 rations of bread -the other ranks 
receive in propoilion, 

" 1 shall only observe that the lately-built Barracks are magnificent and 
convenient edifice.s, especially those in and lound the Capital. The Hos- 
pitals are also well constructed and conducted. 

The institutions, however, which will eventually prove of greater 
benefit the prospeiity*of the Turkish Army are the Military Schools 
which have lately been established, and which have been chiefly fostered 
by the care, and under the direction, of the General of Division, Muham- 
med Namek Pasha (the present Turkish Amliassador at the Court of 
England). I Ihtely visited the one he Iim established at the bariacks 
close to Pera, and which seemed to me to bid fair to realize life most san- 
guine hopes. 

I shall conclude |his brief sketch with S statement of the present Greek 
regular Army. By many it will doubtless be said, ‘ Why should this form* 
part of the account of the Turkish forces ?’ In answer to which I shall 
only observe, that the period when llie sanjakleks of Aghriboz, Karli-Eili, 
and Ainabakht on the Continent, and the Peninsular ones of Koran, 
Misistra, Mania, and AnaboU, were converted iijto a kingdom, is so I’ecent, 
that we cannot still avoid considfcring it a portion of Tuikey, and which, 
geographically speaking, it still is in fact. Besides, I wish to shew that 
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the alteration in the military syHpm introduced by the Sultan has also 
been‘adopted by hw lormer sul^jeets. 

“ The Gieek Aimy consists at picsent of the following Coips: — 

RK^ tJLXRS. 

Eight Battalions of six companies, each of 1 20 men - 67G0 

One Regiment of Lanccis, six sqiuidions ol 111 horses each 666 
Six Companies of Aitilleiy of 100 men . . . 600 

Two Companies of Pioneus . . . . . . 172 

Waggon ti am 

Aitificeis 


IRREGULARS. 

Ten Battalions of Chasseurs, each ol lorn Companies of 
50 men 


7450 

2000 


Total 


To which must be added a well-appointed Coips of Gendarmes 
“ The Code ol discipline and manoeuvics is taken liom that ot Bavaria ** 


The Parliarun^tary Pocket Companion ior 1836. 

The Pari I amentary Guide lou 18^6 u ^ 

We aie faiily pu77led between these two cxcillt nt little manuals, each 
compiising a laige land ol paihamentaiy intormation cumpiessed into tin 
smallest compass, and, as lai as wo can distoMi, umaikabJe loi its gene ' 
ral acciiiacy The laboui ol compiling x woik ol this dtscnption is laiely 
appaciated by those who judge ol volumes by the bulk, ami ol jubjects 
only by then supposed laniiliauty Each of these little books contains a 
jpass of details demanding the utmost coiiectness and rcseaich. They 
are extremely usclul to all peisons t iking an inteiest in paihamentaiy 
matteis, and who docs not m the present day ^ The only distinction we 
can make between them is, tint the “ Companion ' is ol a size and loirn 
bettei suiUdto the poiket, while the “ Guide* cnteis lathtr more lully 
into statistical memoranda ol Pailument, but is chsllguicd by at least one 
gloss blunder, lespeelmg the Steeles undei the head ol “llidley Col- 
boine.’* 


NOllCES TO Rl ADFRS AND CORR^PONDENTS. 

The suggestion oi “C, ’pn which we concur, shall be earned into effect , 
but as accuiacy is indispensable, a little time will be lequired 

“ Bayonet" in oui next. The Galhe and Anti*Briiish propensities of the 
paity refeuoil to liave been invariably rebulrad by OXpeaence and facts. 

In reply to the inquiry of Mr^ James M‘fiougal, we beg to say that the 
officer alluded to, Lieut. R. T. S— is still in the same Regiment, which 

stationed at Chatham. We shujl forward Mr. IVPD.'s letter to him. 

oWiging communication of Mr. H— - (ftlleyay) is only delayed 
till we have leisure to give a translation t6 aefeotnpatty the onginal, the 
document being of general interest to the Pfofessiom 

Some qiueiiea from Correi^ndenta femain to be answered in our next. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO; 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT HOMyS ANf ABROAD. 

Parliament was re-opened by his Majesty in person on the 4th ult.» 
and has since been principally occupied by an inquiry into the political 
and pt'cuniary backsluHngs of the “eminent individual*' who rules 
the destinios of the United Kingdom. Need we name Mr* Daniel 
O'Connell i 

In noticing, last month, the result of the Court-Martial at Glasgow, 
we confined ourselves to the proceedings of the Court, — the legitimate 
guide to facts and opinion ; we deliberately shut our eyes to an 
a[)ocryphal rider endorsed upon the finding and sentenpe of that up- 
right body, because, by whomsoever concocted, and however unwarranted, 
that rider was put forward in the King's name, for which, even when 
miifappliecf, our sense of duty leads us to show an abstract respect. The 
admission of those observations, thus nominally sanctioned by the 
highest authority, peevishly reflecting upon imputed motives and pre- 
judged acts from which the Court had distinctly absolved the prisoner, 
would jiave forced us at the same time to disprove their grounds and 
arraign their justice. To this course we should have been moved not 
solely, as anonymously insinuated by the discomfited prosecutor, by 
consanguinity with the object of his defeated accusations, — ^though we 
sliotlld be.recreants not to answer that natural appeal when rightfully 
urged. — but generally by the claim upon our independent advocacy of 
a?iy oflicer so circumstanced. Although most accurately informed of 
the proceedings, from beginning to end, in this case, we have carefully 
abstained from any comments whatever till after the tardy promulgation 
of the sentence, and the vexatiously delayed release of the acquitted 
oflicer. 

We have now only td le-affirm emphatically our observations of last 
month. We are not prolie to take a hasty, false, or prejudiced view 
of the many delicatia. Mei^ions falling within our province; and, when 
consciotis of rights wa wb not to be deterred from maintaining it In 
the present instance fve have overwhelming means at our command^ 
whether to confute or convince, to clear or to crush. It is in our power 
to open woonds which it would take long to heal, and to depreciate 
departments for which wfi-i^ar^vld continue to inculcate respict. In this, 
as in all other cases wh^e tye have been deliberate agents, we act upon 
certain guiding prijgciples ; npr shall we even yet be gosded from oai[ 
habitual course either, by the and “ candour"^ of the unso- 

phisticated and veraciORS prosecutor, the persecution of a British offleer 
officially prejudged bat acquitted by his peers, or the gratuitous con- 
tumely cast upon that honourable Court. 

Captain Raines, we know, ft renewing hil| clandestine machinationa 
in London^ by permission of Lieut.-CoIonel Bradshaw, after an in- 

U. S. JouRN. No. 88| IdAacB, 1836. 8 E 
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effoctual application for leave from Head-Quarters. No doubt he is 
again plotting to dupe the authorities, even at the risk of a second con- 
viction, more fatal than the first. The publication of the correspondence 
now before us, on his insidious attempt, since the trials to mislead and 
infiaine a hi^h-minded Field-Officer of his corps ; and the abject con- 
sequences ot that attempt would, if any sense of honour remains, suffice 
to decide the regimental career of the late prosecutor of Captain Clerke. 

Assistant-surgeon Munro has, we perceive, retired from the Service ; 
this was inevitable : it remain) that the principals, whose position has 
been arbitrarily inverted, be placed respectively on the footing assigned 
thorn, not only by the well-considercd verdict of the Court, but by the 
pledges in Lord Hill’s letters of the 29th August and 21st September* — 
otherwise the Service may be disposed to look nearer home for evidences 

of the SCREENING SYSTEM. 

The following list of the Members of the Court which sat at Glasgow 
will be conclusive with the profession as to the unimpeachable justice of 
its decision. 

Major-General the lion. William Stuart, President. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir James Maxwell Wallace, commanding 5th Drag. Guards. 

,, Lord Thomas Cecil, „ 10th Hussars. 

„ Hon. C. C rev, „ 71st Lt. Infantry. 

Major Freeth, 64<ih Dejjt. 

„ Hutchinson, „ 76th „ 

„ Walhngton, 10th Hussars. 

Captain Wrigiit, Royal Artillery. 

„ Lord Arthur Lennoxf 71st Light Infantry. 

„ Westenra, 5th Dragoon Guards. ' 

„ GilFard, LOtli Hussars. 

„ Rowley, do. 

„ Wright, 61th Regiment, 

„ Gardiner, 76th „ 

„ Denny, 7 Ifct Light Infantry. 


“ Nil admirart' should be the special motto of our Age — the more 
marvellous the event, the more suited to the genius of these wonder- 
working times — while justifiable deviations from barren precedent are 
conveniently evaded, the more startling the inversion of established 
practice, tlie more consonant to the “ prodigious*’ development of in- 
tellectual light which at length irradiates the ^arkness ot our doom. 
Amongst tlie miracles of the day, we have witnessed none more edify- 

♦ “ When the proceedings of the Court-martial to be held in Captain Clerke’s 
case are submitted to Lord Hill, his Lordship will take the whole siAiject again into 
consideration, aad then determine, with the Judge* Advocate GenoraVs advice aud 
assistance, how far it may be expedient to entertain the charges exhibited against 
Captain Raines. « ‘ 

(Letter 29th August) ^ 

Signed J. MACooNAta” 

It is to be diitmctltj on all hands, that Captain Raines will be held 

equally responsible for tkt correctneu of the s/c(lcmei|t which has been made by him 
on the present occasion.’* 

({letter 21st September.) 

Signed as above. 
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ing than the sudden elevation of a gentteman named Bethune» from the 
humble grade of Captain on the retired list of the Madras EstUblish- 
ment^ to be a MAJou-(TF.NeRAL in Asia, thereby superseding every 
officer under the rank of General ojf the King’s and Company’s forces 
tlirougliout that wide continent ! iTic cause* of this miraculous super- 
saltation, to say nothing of a profusion of other honours with which we 
have nothing to do, is wrajit in impenetrable mystery; for no one with 
whom we have spoken, and our military circle is pretty extensive, has 
ever heard the name of the officer in question coupled with any profes- 
sional act or operation claiming so transcendental a reward. We have 
not tlie slightest intention to offer gratuitous offence, or to detract from 
any claims or merits which may be the private property of this officer ; 
we simply state that the King’s and Company's Services have no evi- 
dence whereby to appreciate the expediency of the measure by which 
they are made to suffer. Having ourselves failed in eliciting any 
satisfactory elucidation of the matter, we leave it, perforce, m the 
“ palpable obscure” wherein it was hatched. 

W^hatpver credit we might be justified in taking to ourselves for pre- 
dictions which the march of events in Spain js rapidly realizing, we can- 
not but feel pain at the inefficient and humiliating condition to which 
ihp natural course of circumstances has reduced the British “ Auxiliary” 
foicc. Ult(‘rly distinct, in all but a common country, from the Bri- 
tish Arwy — undue emphatically repeat this distinction, to prevent a 
confusion of \vlii<‘h the jealousy of foreign rivals may not be slow 
to avail itself, to the prejudice of the national troops — this corps, if duly 
orpaifiAcd and provided, and animated, as o^ yore, by the proud and 
imloniitabk* spirit of their native land, might still have maintained in 
the field the establislied re])Utation of their victorious countrymen. The 
rc?<ilts, iiovvevcr, of this exficdition have, from a train of causes it was 
not difficult to foresee, neitlier tended to the advancement of the cause • 
for which they were engaged, nor to the maintenance of the military 
supremacy of their nation. 

Wo shall not, at present, enter into a detailed account of the state 
and proceedings of this force, although we are in possession of all the 
iiifonnatioii required for such an expos^^ because we shall take other 
and more deliberate opportunities ot circumstantially relating the his- 
tory of its proceedings ; and the Service is already au fait of current 
events. It is sufficient for the present to state that the “ Legion” is 
reduce^ to about one-lhird of its effective numbers, having been deplor- 
ably thinned by disease, excess, jirivation and fatigue — aggravated by 
the inclemency of the season, and a deficiency of clothing and the 
general accessaries of an array in campaign. The mountain march of 
twenty days*from Bilboa to Vittoria had all but disorgatgzed the force, 
and left them with greatly diminished spirit and resources to commence 
operations against an active, vigilant,-well-provided and desultory foe. 
To crown the jealousy of their Spanish allies, or rather principatfli, 
marked from the first, had nearly caused their ruin in the late affairs o* 
the I6th and 17th uU. in front of Vittoria. Upon this occasion, Cordova, 
finding himself worsted by the Carlibts, retreated upon the IatteT*town 
without the slightest intim^ion of his movement to his British col- 
league, distant to his right but five miles — and had not the latter by a 

2 K 2 
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pf^rsonal reconnoissance discovcreil, the cleseition of Cordova, jind, m 
the niifht, clFected a tinieU and well-ordeied letreal, the “ Bntibh Le- 
gion” might have ct ased to exist 

We lecord, with pleasure, the following tribute to our zealous and 
estimible contenipoiaiy, the editor of “The Naval and Military Ga- 
zette,*’ to whom V\e cordially wish many more such well-deserved 
compliments . — 

Tributk from iHi* East fwoiA ^Company’s Maritimf Officers to 
Sir John Phiiippart, Ediior or “Tm* Naval and Military Ga- 
zette.”- At the final meeting of the Committee of the Honom able 'East 
India Company’s miritimc ofhceis included m the scale ol compensation, 
it was proposed by Mi. Copling seconded by Captain Probyn, and lesolved 
unanimously — “ Tint, is a inlhn^ token of the giatctiil appiecialion on 
the part ot the Tlonouiablo Eist India Company \ manUme ofiiccis, ot 
the generous kindness and public spiutcd giatuitous assistance ot Sn 
John Phihppart, and the handsome miniui in which ht has, spontane- 
ously and lepiatedly, iiiged thi jnstue ot grinting compensation to the 
maiitinie sirvite upon the T cgisl itiiie, the Govern nent, the Company, 
anel the Public, that crentlcmaii be < unestly u quested to accept a i,old 
pen with luby mbs, \ Inch may se ive to b^xhitn the laboin s ol his wMting 
cabinet, and ^ometlm^ s k mind him ol the good which he h is done so dis- 
interestedly, ind 'll the same time so poweiliilly, is to give aoiotl ei u- 
maikible inst'incc ol the incak ulable value ol a Iree p ess to every class 
of the cornmumly, ( spec 1 illy to such ismiybc ^uttclJng umk i my giiev 
ancc.—Signed, on bcliall ot tl e C ommittcc, 

“John Copling.” 


annais or rnr briiisii armi’*' 

Df crMBFR 21st — rht 1 \ I j 1 lit m I ll t I iiti h Ml rt i<h imtdl > ili ifjUii t uid a4 thi lioopa 
had sufleitd a groit de il li i lor I iw vitli s the <»< lu*' il hilt I Ih it the) mit^htrei. >vti 
21rd— ah whok tunc IS iin Itii im iiiltluii^ht dumii h 1 1 hi ^ in it*, m luhl M-honoikis 
MPrt issiu I Hint the troup'i shmll ^u bi k to thiii < uirtir-i tnd In di>lrtak n xtmmuo^ be 
ns uu iind rniins 

S4lh —Gincril TUp t llbukt Ma] i^i ontlu Dad to 11 nivtiiU, %vith ins nii dnisim iml 
Gi net ll I i*is( 1 s, in i Sii 1) i\ id H urd ^ is oi h le 1 1 > | is Hu in or at V ih ix i » 

23ili riu Cot niiudLiiu(hi ii llniod Cuiiualll iiwithth ns i\ uid the light bii„ idi<i 
26th — The ci\ iliv uii h i lord Pi^tt (ius\ Miiqmsii ot An^l tot lour I Iht itstiM Sa 
David B iiid, w ho took ilu ^iboitc r lint to Ast i bv \i av nf \ *i1piii la t tf ( tt d h s m irth without 
molebtitiun \ cjiibidniblc foici of the tnemvboni. drawn up upen tin biow of some risin^ 


• Coutinutd from page SCS Dcumb r 18dj 

f Hcte a CO Opel itiou w IS coiniUUly uti irted bclwi n the l>iiti«h tnd Roman i, who wa4 
colheting the wi rk 1 1 lilike s ^iniv it I (in Snilt li id cuiuinl iteil his ttoop*> to tiu niimbei 
of 18,000 men bihind the Uivii ( iiiou even irringimiiit u ig made fi i atiiekitig him and 
nideig wero i*su» d iceordiiigly— lu i r moi welcome to i Biiti'ih Army m the full anticipatiin of 
a glorioiiB \ ictory. 

t At thH moment mb lligpiK w is received that th Iiinrliwerf advaneiiig fioni M idnd citlur 
to \ iillfidolid Ol Salam me i in I ils ) th it considt i ibh itiiif ici nitiits ha 1 inngd at ( anon from 
Plicfuiii In th( 1 lie of Sir J hn Mooit bv his brolhei wt ire told that horn th» vc aei ounU 
Moore peiceived tmit Buon l{ arte hadal ind im I the pi p clc I in\ isi ii ol the goutheiii provinces 
and wag now on t e niiuh to inbrctpt hig comm inieitinns with 1 nrtu„al ind the sea cuigt lo 
ft ugtrate this design no turn wis to he lost , Mooic ri Imqiiuihc d it once the ehenghed hopo of 
gaining a victory ovir SouU ns lu never bought lame by hats only biiiliant but was lixea m pur- 
suing ugetul meisuLcg He immediately countermaiidud the advaiuo of tlie Ail^v tlie bngades 
in the rear weie oiderid to much buck toWanU Astoigi, lud to con luct thither all the bii|,gdge 
while to dereivi Marsh il Soult and cover the letn at lx remaintd himself with the reiierve a whole 
day, and even sent forward some squoiirons of eivahy to bkiimigli with the dutpostg lie also 
apuilbcifl Roniana of hig intenttons and advised him to liav e a gtrong guard at the Bridge of M lu 
sella to defend that p istAge It w is soon veiibed that those oidirs were not premutuie hor 
when Buonapaite learned that Hk Hiiiish wire moving to the Douio struck with the boldniss of 
the nnluoked forun asuie he ixel umed- *’ Moor* is thi dhl> (n neial now fit to contend with me , 
1 ‘shall advance ag iinsi him in pi rson * Marshal Ney was present when these words were spoken, 
and repeated them to Majoi Charles Napiei when a prisoner 
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ground, and apparently making ready to cut oi][ any stragglers, l^ord Paget, vbo uras present at 
Majorca, dlrecled l* * * § olonel Leigh, at the head of two squadrons of the 10th llussurs, td dislodge 
thcnx: this was speedily eiTected ; many of the qncmy were killed, many more wuunde^j, and up^ 
wards of cue hutidred taken prisoners •. 

27th.— Tho eiu airy crossed the Esla at the 'fridge; but dlrigadier Crawfurd was ordered to 
lemaiii with a light .brigade to blow it up t. Sir John Moore arrived at Benevente and issued 
general orders, rellectmg sever cly both on the cutidiict of his men and officers : — ** The misbehaviour 
of the cuhimn which marched l>y Valderas exct^teded,*' he bind, " what ^le could have believed of 
British soldiers., lie could fM no mercy towards officers who neglect, in times like these, essen- 
tial ditties, nor towards .«ol(liers rihu ilisgraco their country by acts of a illaiuy towards the people t 
whom they are bent to protect.” He then said tiiat ” ll*b situation of the Army being arduous 
called for the exertion of <|aalities the most rare in military men. These are — not bravery alone^ 
but patience and constancy under fatigue and hardship; obedience to eominand; sobriety and 
llrmuesB in every situation in which they may be placed. It is li'y the display of those qualities 
that the Army cun merit the name of soldiers, and Ire able to withstand the forces opposed to them, 
or to fulfil the expectalioiis of their country. The CommandiT of tlio Forces eaniiot explain to his 
Army the motives tor the niuveinent he directs, hut he gives assuiuiiee that ho has mode uoqo 
biuco ho left Siilaiuanca which he did not foresee and was prepared for; aiid, as far as ho can judge, 
they have answer od the purpubes for which they wero intended. When it is proper to 11 gi l a battle 
he will do it, snd he will chorise the time nud pla<*e he thinks most fit ; in the meanwhile, he begs 
the officers and soldiers of the Aimy to discharge iLoir duties, and to leave to him and tho general 
officers tho decision of measurcb which Ireluiig to them. The Army may rest assured that there is 
nothing lu* has moie at heart than their lionuiir and that of their eountry.” 

28th.— The retreat w as resumed , the brigades commanded by (ieiieial Haiid were ordered to 
march from Valencia to Astorga, and Hope, with his brigades, to proceed by ^ he direct road to the 
bamejdace. Sir .lohn followed with tho reserve, leaving tho cavalry to cover the retreat. About 
nine o’eU»ek a lunly of the enemy’s cavalry, formed on tho side of the river Esla, and the British 
picj^ets/irmly^OO men, which had been appointed to do the duty of a iear>guard, instantly advanced 
under Chdouel Otw'ay against the mass, lepeatcdly charging its leading squadrons, and keeping 
it fairly ill check till lAird Paget and Sir ('hnrics Stew'art airtveil, when the former made haste to 
bring up the lUlh Hussars, wluUt tlie latter put himself at the head of the tlet.iehnients already in 
the tield. Many elmrges were made on both bides, and the stpindrous wero repeatedly intenningled, 
whilst the pickets still eontiniied to give giound, as it was intended that they should. But on the 
10th bej/ig ready, the whole, with onecheei, thished against the enemy, whose Hue they instantly 
biokc, and repelled them to the banks of the river, which the^uemy re-crossed with speed. The 
British lost, in killed and wounded, fifty dragoons; tlie enemy, including prisoners, nearly two 
hundred. Their tiemsral, l,« Feluiiv §, and several other officers, were among the prisoners ff. 

30^h. — The British Aimy reaehed Astorga. 

• The cavalry after this eonfict moved 011 unmolested to (bistro (hmsalo. In the last twelve days ' 
the reur-guard had lieeii daily engaged in hharp bkirmislies, in which a eunsiderahlo number of 
Freneli were killed, and nj»w .ird.s ot 500 pnsoneis were taken. n 

f This proved a woik ol eoiisidt ruble difficulty, as tlie masonry w as exceedingly strong, and the 
French ojq o.sed it with augmenting uumbeis. Yet the Brigadier lepuhed every assault..>blew up 
two of the arches, ami then withdiew’ his party to Beueiente. 

t The Biitish soldiers weie indignant with the Spaniards at their apparent supiueness; they 
were cxasperateil at the conduct of some |K»or wrcielif*!, whose carts had been pressed ki carry tho 
sick and woumled. and who. as many ot them as could, had taken their mules and run .away in the 
night, partly from natural seltisliness. htill inoie becauM* the iiifuemeuts of a retreating Army cx- 
iMised themselves to iminiiicnt danger, and their beasts to certain debtructiim. AVeary and dia- 
iicartened.in want of rest and of food, disappointed of their confident hopes of victory, and indig- 
nant at turning their backs upon the enemy', they gave vent to llieir ieeliiigs in the shape of anger, 
upon the only objects within their leaeh. Notwithstanding Sir Julin Moore’s order, this feeling was 
renewedflon the lirnvai of the Aimy at Benevente, and m;ainst the eastlo there, one of tho finest 
mnuiiments of the ago of chivalry, every .vet of w untoii mischief v\ as perpetrated. A 11 combustibles 
were seized, fires were lighted .igainst tlie fine walls, iiictiires of unknown v'aluc, of the groutest 
Spanish master.s, wcie h* ajied tog<*ther us fuel, f.oid lamdonderry, in his Narrative, bdls us that 
there was no possibility of keeping the men in their ranks. « Soinu under uue pretext and bomo 
under another, vviiole regiments strajed from their colours ; and as often as a wine house, or store* 
came in the way, scenes of the most shocking dchcription cumumI. 

§ When this officer was led to ,Sir John Moure he appeared in much dejccticA. considering him- 
self uttorly undone.—” Bouftparto,*' he averred, ” who was the minion of Fortune, never forgave the 
unfortunate, but always believed them culpable.” endeavuiired to console him, and seeing 

that his swoid had been taken from him, he presented him Wriili a fine eastern scimitar. Thiswaa 
cftrcfully preserved hy Lo Febure in grateful remembrance of the ilonor.— Life cif Mtuire. • 

II “ Tt has been baid that Nap^eoii h^m^olfw'a.s au cyo-witnoss of tins rencontre, from the oppo- 
site lioighv on which he stood. Whether there be any truth in the rumour I know not; but one 
thing is quite certain, that the enemy did not veiituie, tor some days after, again to oppose them* 
aillves ban^to hand to our cavalry.”— Lord Londonderry’s Narrative. » 


A LIST of SHIPS composing His* Majest}’s Xavj, specifying the Dates when, and the Places where, thej were re^pec^ivelj built, together with other 
’ interesting Pait'culars, taken from actual Obserraiions and Notes. 

* [Concluded from p. 279,1 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY ON THE 1st MARCH, 1836. 


AN» RKFERBNCE TO THE VORBXaN SERVICE OF REOIHSNTS. 


Regiments and 
Corps. 


jst Life-gds. 
20(1 do, • • 

Rl. Horse>g(ls. 
1st Drag.<gds. 
2nd do.* . 
3rd do. • . 

4th do. . • 

5th do. • 

6th do. • • 

7th do. . 

1st Dragoons 
2nd do. . . 
3r(l do. . . . 
4th do. , • 
6th do. • . . 
7th Hussars • 
8th do. . . 
9th Lancers . 
lOth Hussars. 
1 1th Lt. Drag. 
12th Ijancers . 
13th Lt. Drag. 
14th do. . • . 
15th Hussars . 
16th l.iancers . 
17th do. . . 
Gr.Qds. Istbat. 
. 2d bat. 
• • 3d bat. 
Coldstf 1st bat. 

Gds.|2d bat. 
Sc.Pu.j Istbat. 
Gds.t2(( bat. 

2nd do. . , 
3rd do.. . . 
4th do. . . 



12th do. 
13th Ho. 


Wlionco 

returned. 



Regent’s Park 
Hyde Park , 
Windsor • . 
Birmingham . 
Dublin ... 
Longford . . 
Brighton • . 
Edinburgh . 
York ... 
Dublin . . . 
Newbridge , 
Leeds . . . 
Coik , , . 
Bonfoay , , 
Ipswich « . 
Nottingham • 
Hounslow . 
Coventry . . 
Glasgow • . 
Bengal , , . 
Dorchester . 
Madras. . • 
liOngford . . 
Cahir • . . 
Bengal . . . 
Manchester « 
Dublin . « . 
The Tower . 
Knightsbridge 
Wellington B 
Windsor . . 
Portrnan St. , 

St. Geo. Bar. 
I’eniplemore ♦ 
Ell^i^killen . 
Bombay . . C 
Bengal . . . C 
N.S. Wales. C 


Jamaica . 
Mauritius^ 
Ionian Isl. 
Ionian IsL 
Dublin . • 
Bengal. . 
W. Indies . 
Canada. . 
Bengal . . 
N.S. Wales 


Chatham 


Bultevant 

Sheerness 


Waterford 

• • a • 

Chatham . 


Chatham 

Chatham 


a • 

1816 

France 

Collyer 

• • 

1816 

France 

Cox & Co, 

• • 

1816 

France 

Cox & Go. 

• • 

1816 

France 

Cox & C'o. 

• a 

1818 

France 

Cox & Co. 

, , 

1814 

Spain 

Col. & Cane 

a • 

1813 

Portugal 

Col.& Cane 

• a 

1814 

Spain 

Cox & Co. 

• • 

1808 

Huen. Ayres 

Collyer 

, . 

1799 

Holland 

Col. iSc Cane 

. a 

1816 

France 

Hopkinson 

a , 

1816 

Fiance 

Cox &c Co. 

a , 

1818 

France 

iJopkinson 

1822 



Hopkinson 


1816 

France 

Cox & Co. 

• • 

1818 

France 

C')X A. C<?. 

• « 

1823 

Bengal 

Hopkinson 

• a 

1813 

Portn(,ml 

Cox & Ar. 

, a 

1828 

Portugal 

Cox & Cane 

1819 



Collyer 

, . 

1828 

Portugal 

Cox & Co. 

1819 



Cox A. Co. 


1814 

Spain 

Cox & Ar. 

a , 

1816 

France 

Cox Sc Ar. 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

• • %j 

1823 

Bombay 

Hopkinson 


t 1828 

Portugal 


1818 

France 


. • 

1818 

France 


• • 

1814 

France 


. a 

1818 

Franco 

Cox & Co. 


1814 

Franco 


, a 

1828 

Portugal 


a a 

1836 

W. Indies 


, a 

1831 

Madras 

Cox k Ar, 

1825 



Ashley 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

1832 



Cox & Co. 

1831 



Cox £ Atk. 

1821 



Cox Ac Co. 

1825 



Cox & Ar. 

1830 



Cox 3c Co. 

1832 



Cox & Ar. 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

1826 



Hopkinson 

a a 

1834 

Gibraltar 

Cox & Co. 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

a . 

1831 

Bengal 

Cox & Ar. 

1827 


Cox & Co. 

1819 



Kirkland 

1830 



Cox & Co. 


* Ordered Canada. 


t Ordexvd home. 


!); Ordered to Bengal. 
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Kegiments and Statioiw of 
Coi-pg, Service 

Companies. 



20th do. 
21st do. 
22od do. 
23rd do. 
24th do. 
25th do. 
2Glh do. 
27lh do*. 


29th do. 
30th do. 


32nd do. 
33rd do. 
34th do. 
35th do. 
36th do. 
37th do. 
38th d«. 
39th do. 
40th do. 
4Ut do. 
42nd do. 


44 th do. 
45th do. 
46th do. 


49ih do. 
50th do. 


Dirr . a • . 
W. Indies. . 
Bombay . . 
Van Die. Land 
Jamaica . . 
Manchester . 
Canada. . . 
W. Indies*. 
Bengal . . . 
Cape of G. II. 
N.S. Wales . 
Mauritius • 
Bermuda • • 
Bengal . • 
Canada. • 
Newry . • 
America • 
Fcrinoy • 
W. Indies . 
Jamaica . . 


Ionian Isl.* 
America . 


(Tihraltar 

Wecdon 


N. S. Wales 


52nd do. . . 

Athlon cf 

5.'.rd do. • • 

Malta]: • 

r)4thdo. . . 

Madras . 

55ihdo. . . 

Madias • 

36th do. , , 

Jamaica 

57ih do. • , 

Madras • 

58 th do. . . 

Ceylon . 

59th do. . . 

Gibraltarjl 

60th do.lsthat. 

Malta]; . 

2d bat. 

Gibraltar 

Gist do. . . 

Ceylon . , 

62nd do. • • 

Madras • 

63rd do. • . 

Madras • 

64ih do. • . 

Jamaica , 

65th do. • . 

W. Indies 

66th do. • • 

Canada. , 

67ih do. • . 

W. Indies 

68tb do. • . 1 

Gibraltar 

69th do. . . 

W. Indies 


Stockport. 
Chfttham . 
Chatham . 
Hull . . 


Cork • • 
Newbridge , 
Chatham • 
Nenagh. . 
Chatham . 
Tralee . • 
Limerick • 
Chatham • 
Plymouth . 


/ 1st do. 
72nd do. 


Kdinburgh . 
Cape of Q.H. 
Ionian Isl. . 


Plymouth . . 
Plymouth . 
Chath<*im . . 
Chatham • 
Chatham • 
Chatham • 
Fort George 
Clonmel • • 
Chatham • • 
Chatham • 

Castlebar • • 

a • » * • 

Chatham , 
Chatham • 


Youghal • . 
Chatham . . 
Chatham 
Sunderland 
Chatham . . 
PI) mouth • 
Portsmouth 
•Newci'islle . 
Clare Castle. 

I Gosport . . 
Chatham • • 
Chatham • 

, Stirling. • • 
Chatham • • 
Plymouth • 
Fermoy. . • 
Portsmouth 
Sheerncss • . 
Portsmouth • 

Londonderry 

Naas. • . . 


Whence (« i 


Cox & Cane 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co* 
Cox & Co. 
Colly.&Cane 
Cox 8t Ar. 
Lawrie 
Cox 8c Ar, 
Cox Ck Co. 
Co^£ 8x Cane 
Cox fie Ar. 
Downes 
II op. & Cane 
Cox 8c Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Price & Ar. 
Law.fic Cane 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Lawrie 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Ar, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Kirk.&Cane 
Cox & Cane 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co, 
Cox 8t Co, 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. I 
Cox & Co, ! 
Collyer 
Cox & Ar. ! 
Cox & Co. 
Cox fit Atk. 
Cox & Ar. 
Hopkinson 
Kirk. & Ca. 
Cox fie Ca. 
Price 

Cox fic Co. 
Lawrie 


Ordered homo. f Ordered Ibr Gibraltar. ) Ordered for CerAi, |) Ordered for Malta. 
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Beginuntoaitd Stotlonsof StaUeiwof 


74lh Foot . . W. Indies . 
75th do.. , . CaptTofG.H. 
76lh do. . • . W. Indies . 
77th do. ' , . Li\erpool . . 
78th do. . . . Ceylon , . . 

7yth do, . . Canada* . . 

80th do.. . . Chalhamf . 
8lst do. . , , Kiikennyl . 
82nddo. . . . Mullingar . 
83rd do. . . America . , 

84th do famaica . . 

85th do. . . . Coikjl . . . 

86'th do, , . . W. Indies . . 

87th do. . • . Mauritius. . 
88th do. • • . Ionian Id.* . 
89th do. , . . W. Indies , 
90th do. • • . .Ceylon. . . 
9 1 St do. • , . St. Helena • 
92nd do. • , . GibralUr^f . 
93rd do,. . . Dublin . . . 
94tli do. . . Limerick . . 

95th do. « . Templernore 

96th do. . . . Glasgow . , 

97th do. . . . Ceylon* . . 

98th do. . . . Cape of G. II,* 
99th do, . . Alauritius. 

America*. . 
(2d bt. loiiian Isl. . 
Rl. Stan Corps Hythe , . . 

1st West Ind.l wT«r 
llegimene .) • 

-I KiS; 


Omagh 
Wexlord 
Paisley. • 



Galway . 
Aberdeen . 


Boyle . , 
Fermoy , 

Cashel . , 
Chatham . 
Kirisale . 
Drogheda. 
Cork . , 
Newbridge 
Peith . . 


Portsmouth 
Devon port « 
GoDport • 
Jersey • • 
Guernsey • 


W. Indies 


Royal African) 
Colon. Corps) 
R.Newfoiind-j 
land Veteran i 
Companies, j 
Royal Malta i 
Fencibles . j 


Sieira Leone. I'i Kirkland 


Newfoundland! 


Ionian Isl. 

Bermuda 

Mauritius 


.. 1834 VV. Indicso 

.. 1834 Malta 

• . 1835 Ionian Isl. 

.. 1835 N. America 

1825 
1825 
1825 

1825 

1826 I 

Detachments varibus peiiods. 


Uop.& Ar. 
Cox & O'). 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
Lawrie 
Cox & Ca. 
Cox &c Ar. 
Law. Sc Ar. 
Cox &. Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Ar. 
Cox 6c Ar. 
Hop. & Ca, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Kirk. Sc Ar. 
Lawiie 
Cox & Caiie 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co, 
(>o\ Sc Co, 
Cox & Co. 
Cox Sc Co. 
Cox & Co, 


Agents. I 
Cox & Co. 

Cox & Co. 


•z: Kirkland 


Kirkland 


‘ RKGIMENTAL AGENTS. 

Armit, Borough, & Co. Leinrter-st. Dublin. 
Ashley, Janies, 135, Regent-street. 
Atkinson, John, Ely-piace, Dublin. 

Cane, Richard, & Co. Dawson-st. Dublin. 
Collyer, G. S., Park-place, St. James’s. 
Cox, Hammerdey, and Cox, Craig’s, 
court, 

Downes, C., 14,Warwick*st. Charing Cross 
Hopkinson, Barton, 8c Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kirkland, J. (Gen. Agent,) 80, Pail Mall. 
Lawrie, Jc’in & Charles M^Grgor, Robert- 
street, Adelphi. 

Price, W. F., 34, Craven-st., Strand. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE RECRUITING SERVICE, 
u 

Great i^rt/ain— John Kirkland, Esq., 60, Pall Mall. 
Jreland^S'ir Bap.oaU W. Burdett, Bart., Dublin. 


AGENTS FOR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEt. 

Ueut.-Col. Arbuthnotand John Kirkland, Esq. — Office, 60, Pall Mall. 


N. B.—A reference to the List of Agents will explain the Abbreviations. 


Ordered home. t Ordered fox N.S. Wales. t Ordered for Gibraltar. 

II Ordered for America. If Ordered to Malt*. 
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STATIONS OF THE SOYAt NAVY IN COMMISSION IST MAECH« 1836 . 

» • 

Actipon, 26, Oapt Lord Edward Eussell, South Aynx, 3, Lieut. IL V. llunlley. Coast of Africa. 

America.* • Magiciennc, 24, Capt. G. W. St. John Mildmayt 

AStna. sur, v. 6, Cajit. A.T. £. Vidal, Coast of ^ Lis1>0D. 

Afric. 1 . Magniftcout, 4, Lieut. J« Paget, Jamaica. 

African, st. V. Lieut^J. West, Mediterrauean. Malabar, 74, C apt. Sir W. A. Montagu, C.B. 
Algeriuc, 10, Lieut. W, S. Thomas, East Indies. K.C.H., Mediterranean. 

Andromache, SB, ('opt. H. I). (>hadi, C.B. East Mastiff, tf, sur. v. Ideut. T. Graces, Chatham. 

IniiiPb. Medea, st. v. Com. II. T. Austiu, Mediter. 

Abtraou, 6, Capt. .T, Clavell, Falmouth. Melville, 74, Vie«’- Admiral Sir Petor ttalkott, 

Baihum, 5J), Oapt, A. I, Corrj, Meditevianoaii. G.C.H. ; Capt. P. J. Douglas, Pnifsinoiiih. 
Basilisk 6,ketch,Lieut.G.O.Macdonalil,S, Amor. Meteor, st. v. laeut. G. W. Smith* W. ludies. 

Beacon, 8,sur. v. Com. K. Copclund, Medit<‘r. Nautilus, 10, Lieut. W. Cruoke, Lt!,boii. 

Beagle, 10, Com. U. FiUroy. South America. Niiniod, 20, Com. J. Fiwser, W. Indies. 

BelvuU»ra, 42, Capt. C. B. Stvong, West Indies. North Star, 28, Capt G. V.llarcourt, S. America. 
Berinuilii, yacht, Capt. Sup, Sir T. Usher, Kt. Oicstes, 18, Com. II. J. Cudriugton, Mediter. 

C.B. K.C.II. Bermuda. ^ Poail, 20, Com. H. Nurse, particular suivice. 

Blonde, 40, (J.ipt. K. Mason, C.B. SnuthAmerica. Pelican, 16, (3um. B. Pophani, Coast of Aiiica. 

Britannia, ISO, Adm. Sir Tlios. Wiliiara8,G.C.B.; Pluruix, st v. Com.W. II. Henderson, Pl^moutli. 

t’.ipt. E. K. iilianib, Poitsmouth. Pickle, 5, Lieut. A. G. Bulman, W. Indies. 

Britoniart, 10, Lieut.W.H. Quin, Coast of Africa. Pike, 12, JAeut. Com. A. Brooking. W. Indies. 

Bu/z.ird, 10. Lieut. Campbell, ('oast of Africa. Pluto, st. v. Lieut. .T. Duffil, Plymouth. 

Cdledonla. 120, Vice-Admiral Sir Juslas Rowley, Plymouth, yacht, Capt. Sup. C. B. H. Ross, C.B. 

Bt. K C.B.,('upt.(f.B.M.utai,C.B..Moditer. Plymouth. 

Cam<*lcon, 10, Lieut. J . Bradley, Coast ol'Spaiu. Portland, 52, Capt. I). Price, Mediterranean. 
CcUiopu**, 84. Capt. lloii. J. Peie> , C.B. Mediter. Portsmouth, yacht, Adni. Sup. Sir F L.M aitland, 
17astor,3G, Capt. Ut, Hon. Loid J. ILiy.particu- K.C.B. Lieut. W. M'lhvaine, Portsmouth. 

Jar MCI vice. President, 52, Vice-Ailm. .Sir Geo. Cockbuiu, 

Ce\ lot*. 2, Lieut.M.G. M‘Ken/.ie,iee.ship, Malta. Cf.C.B. ; Capt J.as. Scott, N. American and 

(Biiimpiou, 18. Com. R. Fair, K.ll,, W. Indies. W. India Station. 

(M)arylidis,3, Lieut. S.Mercer.Coast of Africa. Prince Regent, yacht, Capt. G. Tobin, C. B., 

Chatham, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir J. A. Gordon, Deptford. 

K.C/'.B. C'h.itham. ^ Pylado, 18, Com. W. L. Castle, Coast of Africa 

(Hiiblers, 16, Cum. lion. II. Keppel, Mediter. Quail.4 Lieut P. Bisson, Lishon. 

Cleopatra, 26, C.ipt. lion. G. Grey, S. Atneiica, Racehorse, 18, Com* Sir J. E. Home, Bt. West 
Clio, 16 Com. W. Richardson, MeditiTianeaii. Indioi,. 

Cockatnee. 0, Lieut. W, L. Rees, y, America. Racer, 16, Com? J. Hope, West Indies. 

Cockburu, 1, Lieut. C. Holbrook, Kinghton, Rainbow, 28, Capt. T. Bennett, West Indies, 

Lake Ontario. R,ilelgh, 10, Com. M. Quin, East Indies. 

Columbine, 18, Com.T. Henderson, Meditor. Rapid, 10, Lieut. F. Patten, S. America. 

(h>mus,J8, Com, W. P. Hamilton, W. Indies. Kattlesnakc, 28, Capt, W. Ilubson, E. Indies. 
Conliance, bt. v, 2, Lieut. J. M. Waugh, Medi-^ lla>en, sur. v. 4, Lieul.G.A’.Bedl'oid.(k of Atrica. 

teii'anoan. Revenge, 78, CJapt. W, Elliott, C.B. K.tkll,, 

Cove, Capt. J. C. Ross,i)articulai service. Mediteiraneau. 

Cuii/er, IG.Cum. W. A. Willis, W, Indies. Ringdove, 16, Com. W. F. Lapidgu, Lisbon. 

Cuilow, 10, Lieut. E. Norcott, Coast of Africa. Rodney, 92, Capt. Hjde Paiker, Mediter. 

Dee, St. V. 4, Cora. W. Ramsay, W. Indies. Holla, 10, l,iout. F. 11. II. Glabbe,Cu,t4t of Africa. 

Delight, 10, liieut. J . Moore (6), Chatham Uobu, 18, Com. W. Barrow, Eaht 1 ndies. 

Dublin, 50, llear-Adm. SirG. E, Hainund, Bnrt., Rovi*i, 18, Com. (’has. Eden, ^outli America. 

K.C.B., Cant. G.W.Willu8,C.B.,S. America. Hojal Adelaide, 101, Adm, Sir W. llargood, 
Kdiiilmrgh, 74, t*apt. J. U. Dacres, Mo<lifcr. G.C.B., G.C.II. ; Capt. G.T. Falcoti, Plyra. g 

Endymimi, 50, Capt. Sir S. Roberts, Kt. C.B. Royal George, yacht, Capt. Rt. Hon. Lord A. 

Mediterranean. Filzclaiencc, G.C.H. Portsmontli. 

Espoir, lO.Lieut. C.W. Riley, Falmouth. Royal Smereign, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir C.Biilleu, 

Excellent, 76, Capt. T. Hasimgs. Portsmouth. C.B. K.C.II., Pembroke 

P'air Rosamond, sell. Lieut. G. Rose, Coast of Royalist, 10, Lieut. A. Barlow, PI vmoath. 

Africa. 9 Russoll.74, Capt. Sir W. IJ. Dillon, K.C.n., 

Fairy, 10, silr.v. Com. W. Ilewctt, AVoolwich. Li.sbon 

Favourite, 18, Com. G.R.Mundy, Mediterranean. S.ipphire, 28, Capt. R. F. Rowley, Mediterran. 
P'lamer, st. v. Lieut. J, M. Potbnry, W. Indies. Saracen, 10, ldeut.T. P. Le Ilanly, Liblmii. 
Forester, 3, Lieut. G. G. Mioll, Coast of Africa. Savage, 10, Lieut. R. Loiicy, Lisbon. 

Forte, 44, Capt. W . 0. Pell, West Indies. Scorpion, 10, Lieut. N. Hobilhard, Falmouth. 

Gannet, 16, Com. J. B. Maxwell, West indiee. Scout, 15. Com. R. Craigie, C. of G. I lope. 

Giiflon, 3. Lieut. J. E. Parlby, const of Africa. Scylla, 16, Com. E. J. CarpenteiH West Indies. 

1 larpy, lO, Lieut. Hon. G.R.A. Clements. Plym* Seaflower, 4, Lient. J.'Roche, Lislmu 

Harrier, 18, Com. W. H. H. Carew, S. America. Serpent, 16, Com. K. Nepean, West Indies. 
Hastings, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W, H. Gage, SkipJUlr'k, 5, Lieut. S. H. Usshcr, acting. West 
G. C. 11., Capt. H. SJulTucr, Lislmn. Indies. • 

Hermes, st. v. Lieut. W. S. Blount, Woolwich, Snake, 16, Com, R. L. Warren, W. Indies. 

Hornet, 6, Lieut. F. R. Coghlan, Suutli America. Spavrowhnwk, 16, C'om. C. Pearson, S. America. 
Howe, 120, Vice*Adm* Hon. O. £. FloOming, Speedy, 8, )[dont. J. Dongles, Portsmouth. 

Capt, A. FilUee, Rheerness. Spider, 6, Lieut. J. O’Reilly (a) Chatham. 

Hyacinth, 18. Com. F, P. Blackwood, B. Indies. Spitfire, st. v. 6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, W. Indies. 

Jasenr, 16. Com. J. Hackott, Medilerraneau. Starling, sur. v. Ueut. 11. Kellctt, S. America. 

J upiter, 38, Capt. Hon. F. W. Grey, E. Indiis. Sulphur, sur. v. Capt T, W. Beechey, S. America 

Lark, 4, sur. v. Ueut. B. Barnett, W. Indies, Talbot, 28, Capt F. W. Peuuell, S. America 
Larne, 18, Coni. W. 8. Smith, West Indies. Tartarus, st. v. Lieut 11. James, Falmouth. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. C, Boianqueti FlymovCth. Terror, W, Com. E . Belcher, Ohuthara. 
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Thalia, 46, Rear* Admiral CampbeU^ C.B. : 
Cant. 1<. Wauchopc, Cape of Good Hope* 
and Coast of Africa. 

Thunder, sur.v. Com. K. Own, West Indies. • 
Thunderer, 84.Capt. W. F. Wise, C.B. Mediter. 
Tiibune, 34, Capt. J. ToiAkinson, Mediter. ^ 
Trinculo, 16, Com. H. J. Puget, acting, Coast of 
Africa. 

Tweed, 30. Com . T. Maitland, Lisbon. 

Tyne, S8, Camt. Vise. Inrestrie, 1 B., Mediter. 
Vernon, 50, Capt. J. M'Kerlie.Medit. 

Vpbtal, 26, Capt. W. Jones, West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Com. R. Crozier, East Indids. ^ 
Viper, 6. Lieut. L. A. Robinson. Lisbon. ' 
Volagc, 28, Capt. P, Richaids, Mediter. 


[maScih, 

Wanderer, 16, Com. T. Dilke, part, service. 
Wasp, 16, Com. J. S, Foreman, West Indies. 
Water Witch, 10. Licnt. J. Adams (^6), Coast 
of Afirica. 

William and Mary, yacht, Capt. Sir S. Warren, 
C.B. K.C.H. Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
B. Capel, K.C.B , Captain B. Sparshott, 

K. H., East Indies. 

Wolf, 18. Com. E. Stanley. East Indies. 

Zebra, 16, Com. R. C M.Crea, East ladles. 

PAID OUT OF COMUJSsroK. 

Alban, St. v., Woolwich. 

Firefly, st. v., Woolwich. 

Satellite, 18, llymouth. 


SLOOPS or WAR COMMISSIONSD AS PACKETS. 


Alert, Lieut. C. II. Nnrringtnn. 
Briseis, Lieut. John Downey. 
Eclipse, Lieut. W. Forrester. 
Express, Lieut. W. P. Crokc. 
Goidftnch, Lieut Edw. I'ollicr 
Lapwing, Ideut G. B. Forster, 
liinnet, Lieut W. Downey. 

Lyra. Lieut. Jas. St. John. 
Mutine, Lieut Richard Pawle. 
Nightingale, Lieut G. Fortoscue. 
Opossum, Lieut. Kobt. Peter. 


Pigeon, Lieut. J. Harvey. 

Plover, Lieut. WiUiatn Luce. 

Ranger, Lieut. J. H. Tuiner. 

Reindeer. Lieut. II. P. Dickon. 

Reuard, I.icut. Geo. Dnnsford, 

Seagull. Lieut J. Parsons. 

Sheldrake, Lieut A. K. L. Passiugham. 
Skylaik, Lieut. C. P. Ludd, 

Spey, Lieut Rub. B. James. 

Star. Lieut . 

Tyrian, Lieut Ed. Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 
To BE Captaik. 
James Morgan. 

To BE Commanders. 

II. Jclltcoe. 

Hon. (> W. Pelham. 
T. O. Knox. 

To BE LltUTENANTS, 

A. M*Murdo. 

S. y. Brow D. 

A. Gordon. 

To PK SUROSOKS. 

• J. Kittle. 

H. Williams. 

To BE PUBSEB. 

J. Blake. 


APPOINTMENT. 

Vice«Admiral Sir Peter Halkett to be Com- 
mander-io-Chief of thu North American and 
West India station. 


Commanders. 

J. J. F. Ncvill Orestes. 

W. J. Cole .Revenge. 

W. P. Johnston .Coast Guard. 

Lieutenants. 

W. P. Croke, to com. Express Packi^. 

L. S. Tindal Vestal. 

E . Coiid C'eledonia. 

J. L.R. Stoll Thulia. 

W. F. Blair Excellent. 

J. llalkett to be flag-lieutto SirP. Halkett. 

SuROEON. 

W. Gunn, M.D Clio. 

Assistant- S uBOEONs. 

R. Scott. Harpy. 

W. F. Carter. .Nautilus. 

R. W. Clarke Haslsr Hospital. 

M. Pritchett Harpy. 

ROYAL MARINE^ 

PROMOTION. 

Second'Lieut Augustus Fleming to be Flrst- 
Lieut. vice Wm. White, placed on the retired 
half-pay. 


.ARMY. 


WAR-OFFICE. Jan. 29. 

14th Light Dragons.— -Cornet W. Coder- 
wood, from h.p. 2lBt Light Dragoons, to be 
Comet, without pnreh. 

lith Foot.— R. Ellerton, Gent, to be Ensign 
by purch vice Garleton, ret 
20ih Foot.-~G. B» C. Crespigny, Gent, to be 
Ensign by puteh. vice Wilhjck, prom, to the 
45th. 

23rd Foot,— Second Lieut, R. Jennings to bo 


First Ueut. by pnreh. vice Miles, ret. ; A. Catti- 
cart, Gent, to be Second Lieut, by purch. vice 
Jennings. 

28th Foot.— Capt. W. Ilnnter, ftom the 65th, 
to be Capt. vice J. A. Whitaker, ret upon h.p. 

29th Foot.— Ensign C, R. Storey to be Lieut, 
witliput purch. vice Hope, appointed AUjt. of a 
Recruiting District: Gent, C^et A S. 0. Do- 
naldson, ftom the R.M.C., to be Ensign, \ice 
Storey, 
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40th Faot.->l#iettt J« Ourtoia to be Capt. 
vUIiout patch, vice Pene(i&ther. dec.; Ueut. m. 
MorDhott» from (he 63rd« to be Capt. witliout 
puren. vice Barnett^ prom. 

40th Foot.-'-Lieut. W. C. Fifher to be Capt. 
by parch, vice Button, ret.: Knsign £. A. T. 
D’Ejmcoiirt to be Lieut, by purcb. vice Fitlier ; 
H. Mordaunt, (jent. to w Fusigu by parch, 
vice D*%ncourt. 

65th Foot.-~GBpt. Sir W. Soottp Bart, from 
h.p. Unat. to be (3apt. vice Hunter, appointed 
to the 38th ; L{eut.*% Wilson to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Crowther, ret.; Ensign A. Dauboney 
to be Lieut by purch. vice Wilson; A. H. 
Harris, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice Dau- 
beney, 

63rd Fobt— Ensien T. I<. K. Nelson, from the 
94th, to be Lieut, without purch. vice Morphett, 
prom, in the 40th. 

69th Foot — Ensign W. J. 11. McLeod Mooio 
to be Lieut, uitiioiit purch. vice Taylor, dec. ; 
Ensign E. S. Glen, (rom the h.p. of the KegU 
ment of Meuron, to be Ensign, vice Moure. 

80th Foot.— S. W. C. Singleton, Gent, to bo 
Ensign by purch. vice Connolly, ret. 

83nd Foot. — Ensign £. B. Hale to Im* Lieut, 
by purch. vice Tliurston. ret.; T. G. Sherlock. 
Gent, to lie Ensign by purch. vice Halo. 

94tli Foot. — Gent. Cadet W. Fisher, from tho 
R.M.C.tu be Ensign witliout purch. vice Nelson, 
prom, ill the 6.3rd. 

Rifle Bfigade. — Gent Cadet E. A. Somersot, 
from tho K.M.C, to be Second f.ieut without 
purch. • • 

Royal Malta Fencible Regiment. — Lieut. .T. 
Galland to lie Capt. without purch. vice G. B. 
Virtu, ret.: Lieut. A. Meltei. flrom the h.p. of 
the Regiment, to be Lieut with tem{)orary lank 
in the Army, vice Gallaiid. 

Unattached.~Lieut. J. Borthwick, (him the 
ISlli, to bo Capt without purch. 

Suffl^Lieut J. Hui^, from the 29tli, to be 
Ai^jt. of a Recruiting District, vice Armstrong, 
doc. 

Hospital StaiT.'-Brevet Pep. Iiisn. T. Gor- 
don, M.D. to lie Pep. Insp. (4en of Hospitals; 
Assist lusp. J. Clarke, M.D. and K.ll. to Igs 
Pep. Insp. Gen. of Hospitals; J. F. Clarke, 
M.D. from the h.p. to be Assist. lusp. of Hos- 
pitals, vice J, Qlarke, M.D. placed on h.p. 

W'eat Kent Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
— R. Alexander, Gent, to be Cornet, vice tho 
Viscount Drome, dec. 


WAR OFFICE, Feb. 6. 

lOtli Light Dragoons.— Capt. A. Foster, IVom 
the h.p, of the 14th Ught Dragoons, to be Capt 
witliout purch. vice Giflard, dec. 

14ih Light Dragoons. — l.ieiit. (*. Thornhill to 
be Capt. by^urch. \ice Griffis, reA; (hornet L. 
C. Bayntum to be Lieut, by purch. vice Thorn- 
hill : C. T, Griffis, Riding master, to be Cornet, 
by purch. vice Bayntnm. 

Ut Foot.— Capt. H. J. W'arde to be Migor by 
tmreh. vice Maviain^ ret; Lieut. J. Mayne to 
b» Capt. bv purch. vice Warde ; Ensign Lord 
C. Beaucleric to be Limit, by purch. vice Mayue. 
To l>e Ensigns by purch.— A. C. Hawkins, 
Gent vice Hewgill, ret. ; J. P. Gore, Gent, vice 
Lord C. Beauclerk. 

3rd Foot.— Lieut. J. Whitworth, from the 94th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Longworth, pxch. 

7th Foot.— Lieut. Sir W. O’MaUey. firora the 
45ih Foot, to be Lieut, vice Walsh, each. 

40th Foot— LteiA- T. L. K. Nelson, from Uie 
63rd Foot, to be Lieut, vice J. Sweeney. 

45th Foot.— Lieut. W, Walsh, flrom the 7th 
Foot, to be Lieut vice O’Mallev . each. * 

63od Footr-Capt. the Hoo. H. C, Grey, (torn 


the Rp. Unat to be Capt, vice 8ir R. King, 
exch. reo. the dif. 

56th Foot— Lieut F. W. E* Barreli to bo 
Capt by purch. vice Sir W. Seolt, ret,; Knsign 
B. 0. Lamb, ftom the 70th )foot, to be Lieut, by 
|>urch. vice Barrell. e 

0 66th Foot— Lieut. J. G. Stracbey to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Holyoake, ret. ; Ensign L. Fraser 
to he Lieut by purch. vice Straohey ; J. Waddell* 
<6ent to be Eungn by mirch. vice Fraser. 

Gist Foot— Ensign J?T. BBgh to be Lieut 
by purch. vice Kelly, ret. ; J. B. Gib, Gent, to 
be Ensigp by purch. vice Bligli. 

1 63rd Foot.— Ensign P. Lindesay to bo Lieut 
by purch. vice Nelson, appointed to the 40th 
Foot; J. B. Lcutham, Gent, to be Ensign by 
purch. \ice Lindesay. 

65tli Foot. — lieut. C. £. Gold to be Capt. by 
purch. vice Cassan, ret. ; Ensign K. Newenham 
to be liicut. by purch. vice Gold ; Gent. Cadet 
R. Haldane, from tho R.M.C. to bo Ensign by 
purch. vice Newenham. 

68th Foot — Paymaster IT. Hilliard, iVomlho 
38th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice 11. Head, 
deserted. 

70th Foot — L M. Colston, Gent, to ho Ensign 
by purch. vice I iamb, prom, in tho 55ili Foot. 

7jth Foot. — Brevet Liout-Col.P.Orievo, fiom 
the St.ilf ill North America, to be Major, \ice 
Cox. exch. 

94th Foot. — Lieut. D. F. Lnhgwortli, from tho 
3rd Fool, to be Lieut vice W'hiiworlh, exch. 

Pruvibional Battalion.— Brevet I.ieut-Col. T. 
Wcare, from the h.p. Gnat, to be Major, vice 
Du Bordieit, prum. 

Unattached.— Msjor A. Du Bourdieu. from 
the Provisional Battalion, to be Lieut.- Ooi. 
without purch. 

BtafT. — Major W. Cox, from tlie 76tli Foot, to 
be Insp. Field Officer of tin* Militia in Nova 
Scotia, with the rank of Lieut.- Col. in the 
Army, vice Grisve, appointed to the 76th Foot. 

Memorandum.— The Christian names of En- 
sign Gore, of the 53rd Regiment, are, William 
Richard Ormsby. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 2. 

Memorandum.— The Commission of Assist.- 
Stir. 8. Chisholm is antcd.itcd tu the 17th of 
April, 1837, in order to place him in his former 
situaiion in the Ordnance Medical Department: 
but such antedate is not to carry back-pay. 

WAR-OFFICE. Feb. 19. 

3rd Light Dragoons. — R. A. Mebro, Gent, to 
be Cornet by purch. vice Potibonliy, ret. 

9th Light Dragoons.— Lieut. "Vf. Han key to 
be Capt. by purch. vice Trower, ret.; Cornet J, 
Johnston tu oe Lieut, by purch. vice Haiikey ; 
J. A. Thomson, (*ent. to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Johnston ; Staflr<8uTg, A. U. Colciough to 
be Snrg. vice Meliu, dec. 

loth Light Dragoons.— Lieut. G. A. F. Quen- 
tin to be Cunt, by purch. vice Foster, ret.; Cor- 
net R. B. Wood to be Lieut, by purch. vice 
Quentin; Hon. A. A. llarhun^o* be Cornet by 
purch. vice Wood. 

13lh Light Dragoons.— Snrg. C. Hamilton, 
fhiin nie 54th, to lie Surg. vice Kouny, apinnnt <d 
totheSUff, • 

13ih Light Dragoons.— Brevet Lieut -Col. P. 
Savage, from the h.p. of the S4th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Major, vice Sir J. Gordon, dec. 

14th idght Diagoons. — W. Bodkin, Gentg to 
be Cornet hy piirrh. vice Uuderwooil. ret. 

Scots Fusilier Guards.— Ensign and Lieut R. 
F. B. H. Rushbrooke to be Liept and. Capt. by 
purch. vice Clayton, ret; Hun. C. 6, Scott to 
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[MARCH, 


bo Ensiffo and Liout. by parch, vice Basil* 
briKiko. 

14thr Foot—Lieut. A. A. Qappor, firom the 
h.p. of the 13th Footi to be Liout. vice R. P. 
Spread, exch. • 

i7th Foot.— Lieut I. HUckburoe to be Capt 
by purcb, vice Forbes, ret. ; Ensign L. C. Bour- 
cnier to he Lieut, by purch. vice Blackbumo , 
Cl. Ilcywood. Gent, to be Ensign by parch, vice 
Bourchier j Vaymaster J. Moore* the 53rd^ 
Foot* to be Paymaster, "/Ice Carew, apfiointed 
1o the 13th Foot. 

31st Foot— Ensign J. B. Duncan, from the 
54th, to be Ensign,' vice Cooper, dec. ^ 

32ud Foot.— Capt. J, H. Evelegh, from thu 
h.p. of the I4th, to be Capt. vice G.'W’. Edwards, 
exeh. rec. the dif. 

34tU Foot—Lieut E. Daniell, from the h.p. 
of tile 2u(l Gairihon Battalion, to be Lieut, vice 
Mathews, appointed Adjt.; Lieut. J. H. Ma> 
thews to be Adjt. tice Byrou, prom. 

53nl Foot,— Ciipt. J. Q. Pardey to be Pay- 
master, vice Moore* appointed to the 17th; 

G, Bagot* from the. h.p. of the 87ih, to bo 
Ciu)t. vice Pardey, appointed Paymaster. 

64th Foot — (lent ('adut S. L. Smith, from 
the B.M.C., to bu Ensign nithout purch. vice 
Dnncaii, t^ointed to the 3lst; Slaif Assist.* 
Siirg. 15, Srlver to be .Surg viro Hainiiton* 
appointed to the Idth I.tght Diaguons. 

67tii Foot. — Lieut. L. Westwooil, ftom the 
h.p. of the I4th, to bu Lieut vice Alexander* 
exelu 

56th Foot.— Ensign G. G. Biseoe to he Lieut, 
bv pureli, vice Glisscott, let,*, .f. W. Vivian, 
Gent to bo Encigii bj purch. vioo Bisfoe. 

76th Foot.— Lieut. J. Stetvait, from the h.p. 
of the 7rtth, to be Lieut, vice .indersoii. prom. 

H;ind Foot— l.icut. II. Batel. horn the h.p. of 
the 3sth, to l)i‘ Lieut, vice T Byrne, exeh. 

Cevlon lliflo Regiment— Second Lieut. H. 
f^mith to be First Lieut, without purch. vice 
Mortis, dec.; Second Lieut. W. ilarlli sty to bo 
First Lieut, vice Hulgate, dee. • Ensign W. 1,, 
liumenichelti, frcni the h.p. of the 9.5tli, to be 
Second Lieut vice Smith; E J. Holwoithy* 
Gent, to be Second Lieut, by purch. vice Dome- 
irichotti, ret.: Gent Cadet P, L. M'Doug.Ul, 
from the U.M.C., to be Second Lieut, vice 
ILirdisty. 

Cuattached. — To be (Captains witliout purch. 
—Lieut. 11. Anderson, from the 76th; iaeut. R. 
r. Pack, from the 63lh. 

Hospital Stair.— Sing. M. W. Kenny, from 
the 12lh Light Dragoon.*!, to be Surg. to the 
l''orccs, vice Colclough, apfKiitited to the 9th 
Light Dragoons *, M. R. Burke, Gent to bu 
Asslst-Surg. to the Forces, vice M’lvcr, ap- 
IHiintcd to the 64th. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 11. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery.— Capt. and Bre- 
vet Major G. C. Coffin to be Lieut -Col. vice 
Itohcits, placed on the Retbcd List; Second 
('apt. E. Sheppard to bo Capt. vice Coffin; 
P’irst Lieut. 11. Stow to be Second Capt, vice 
.Sheppard ; Seentui Lieut. G. II. Hawker to be 
Flisl Lieut, vice Stow. 

WAR OFFKiE, Fob. 19. 

13th Light Dragoons.— -Capt. H. Stones to he 
Major, l>y pnreh. vice Savage, rut. ; Li4nt. T. 
T, Magau to be Capt. by purch. vice Jones ; 
Comet T. B. Jackson to be Lieat. by purch. 
viceMagan; C. H. D. Donovan* Gent, to bn 
Cornet, by purch. vice Jackson. 

2nd Foot.— Capt. R. Carruthers to be Major 


pureh. vice Powell, prom, in the 40th Foot ; 
Lieut. 0. Robinson to be CaPk by purcb. vice 
Carruthers; Bnsign M. W. Jephsou, from the 
63th Foot, to be Lieut, by purch. vice Robinson. 

7ih Foot. — Ensign F. wiiittingham, from the 
83rd Foot, to be Lieut, by purch. vice.Beto8ford. 
prom. 

9th Foot— W. D. Hilton, Gent, to be Ensign 
by pureh. vice Carey, 'appointed to the 83td 
Foot. 

12lh Foot.— Ensign R. Hely, from the h.p. of 
the 33rd Foot, to l>e Ensign Airithout piirch. 

82nd Foot.— Quartcrin.-Serg. J. O'Brien, from 
the 89th Foot, to be Quarterm., vice Hale, dec. 

40lh Foot.— Major T. Powell, from the 2m\ 
RMt. to be Lieut.-Col. by purch. vice Dickson. 

wth Foot.— l.ieiit J.*Gii(hrie, from tlieh.p. of 
the ('hasseurs BrittaniixneS, to be Lient. without 
purch. vice Pock, prom.; C. Drebiiig, Gent to 
IMS Ensign by purch. vice Jeplison, prom, in the 
2nd Pool. 

69th Foot.— Staff-i\.ssist.-Surg. C.Flyter to ho 
Assist-Surg. vice (^illcnderidec. 

75tli hoot. - Ensign J. Bruba£on to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Stewart, rot.: Gent, (’.idet W. V. 
(vuibo, from the U.M.C. to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Hriiha/un. 

77th Foot.— 3. S. Prendergast, Geut. to ho 
Assist.-Surg. vice Muiiro. resigns. 

8.>rd Fool.— Ensign S. A. F. Cary, from the 
Olh. tobu Ensign, vice WhitUnghain, prom, in 
'/til Foot. 

Unitt.ichcd. — Brevet Major A. Mackenzie. 
fn»m the Royal Newfoundi.vini Vcicmn I'tuii' 
panics, to be M.ijor without parch.; L.jut. G. 
I)e la Pocr Bcrcsloid, fiom the 7tli, to he Capt, 
by purcli. vice 11. Kccles. ret. 

Brevet.— Lieut. -Col. J. Kilruond, of the Hon. 

India Company’s Service, to havi* the r.ink 
of ('ol. ill the East Indies only. 

Hospital Staff.— A. St!*wart, Gent to bo Staff* 
Assist. Sarg. vice Fly ter, appointed o the 69th, 

Staff. — Paymaster C. Grime*, from a Recruit- 
ing District, to he Paymaster of the Invalid 
Depot at ('hatham, vice Cuyler, rot. : (’apt. W, 
Castle ( Paymaster of the 79th) to be Paymaster 
of the Cavalry Depot at Maidstone*, C.i^u. H. B. 
...dams (Paymaster of the 7lpt) to bo Paymaster 
'vt a Recruiting DistiictAico (irinies, appointed 
to the Inv ahd llejiot. , 

Memoranda.— His Majesty has been gr.i- 
cionsly pleased to permit the 36th Regiment to 
bear on its colours and apiN>lntments. in addi- 
tion to any othei budges and devices beretutore 
granted to the Regimcrit, the word “ Ortlies,” 
in commemur.ition of the distinguished conduct 
of the Regiment on that uicmorabh* uccasiuu, on 
the 27th of Febiuary, 1314. 

The half-pay of Lient. T. Shillingford, l«t 
Prov. B.itl, of Militia, has been cancelled Irom 
the 19th iiisl., illcl^l^ive, he having accepted a 
rommuted nkowance for his half-p y. Suig. W, 
Newton, of the 17th Fool, has bi'cn allowed to 
retire from the Herv ieo, receiving a commutiiliou 
/or his commission. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE* Feb. 15. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.— .Secoml Capt. (\ 
J, Rciwyn to be Capt. vice Peake, dec.; First 
Lieut. G. Du Plat to lie Second Capt. vice Sel- 
wyn; Second Lieut W. C. Hadden to be First 
Lieut, vice Du Plat, 

CoDimission signed by the Ijord Lientenant of 
the County of Wilts.— Wilts Regular Militia— 
W. C, Grove, Esq. to be Major, vice Villett, 
prom. 5 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


At Barbadoeit the lady of his Excellency 
i^injor^Ueueral Sit Lionel Smith, K.C.B., of a 
daughter. 

At Brighton, the lady of Lieut..Col. Grey, of a 

daiightor. 

At Woolnich, the^lady of Oapt. Burnaley, 
K.A., of a daughter. 

Jan. 30. at Cork Barracks, the lady of Major 
G, 0. NicolU,commaQdiugtho Depot 90th Light 
In&ntry. of a daughter. 

Feb. 1. ,at Hamstead, the lady of Capt. 
Becchey. R.N.. of a daughter. 

Feb. the lady of Lieut. Tinklar« R.M., of a 
.son. 

At Southsea. tbo lady of Commander S. F. 
Pritchard. R.N., of a son. 

At Cartick'UU'Shannon. the lady of Lieut. 
George Wyunc. K £., of u sou. 

Feb. 7i at Castle Biggs, county Tipperary, the 
lady of Lieut.'Col. Firman, late 82na Hegt., of a 
daughter. 

Fob. 14, the lady of Capt.T. G. Wills. R.N., 
of a daughter. 

In Dublin, the lady of Dr. Sqaair, 93rd High* 
hinders, of n daughter. 

At Stonahouse. the lady of Lieut. Edward 
Tyndal. R.N., of a daughter. 

In Chapel Street, Grosveuor Plane, the lady 
of CapUllenry UAivden. Scotch Fusilier Guaids. 
of u sun. 

MABllIAGES. 


At Rome. Liu(it.*Col. Wodderburu, Cold* 
stream Guards, to Elisabeth Julia, tliiid daugli- 
ter of the lute J. Stiattou, Esq., of Faithinghue 
Lodge, NortoamptonsUire. 

At Si. Georgu’a, Hanover Square, Lieut. 
Richard Getben, 13th Light Dragoons, to Mary, 
>ouugest liaughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Criclitou, M.T)., F.K.S., Physician to the Em- 


l>erjrof Ru 
At .Spcidl 


At .Spcidhiirst, Kent. Capt. Thomas Gordone 
late of the 74th Regt., son of the lata Lieut.. * 
(jeneml Gordon, to Haniet, daughter of Lleut.- 
Gencrul Sir William Hutchinson, K.G.H., Go> 
veruor of Carriokfetgus, 

At Hutton, Major Vakeflcld, 39th Regiment, 
to Aune, daughter of G. Wakelleld, Esq. of Min- 
worth Greaves. 

\t Great Marylebone Church. Capt. Lord 
Colchester, R.N., to the Hon. Elizabeth Susan 
Law, second ibughter of the late Lord Ellcn- 
lioruugh. 

In Dublin, Mcd^rG.F. Berkeley St. John, 62nd 
Regt., to Henrietta, daughter of the late Rev, 
J. Jephson,prebeudaiyof Miillabrack, Armagh. 

At Burltnu, Capt. (marles Henry Paget, H.N. 
to Miss Eliza^tnnals, of the same place. 

At Sligo, Lieut. Poter Sliuttlewurth, R.N.. to 
Alicia, youngest daughter of Charles Martin, 
Esq. 

At Colwick, Lieut. R. Hammond, K.N„ to 
Sophia, daughter of Js Musters, Esq. of Colwick 
Hull, near Nottingham. 

At Alton Pancras, Lieut. G. A.Ayly«R.M., 
to Sophia, third daughter of the late J. F, Hart, 
Esq. of Pomphil House, Dbrset, 


^ DEATH9. 

Aug, 13. at Bangalore, Madras, Ensign Mor- 
ris, d9th Regt. 

At the IbrtreM ^ Chunor, near the city of 
Benares, in the East Indies, on the 28th of 
August last, aged 43 years, Matilda Margaret, 
the beloved wife of W, R. White, Esq., aurgenn, 
X6th Lancers, and youngest daughter of the lato 


WUliam Strutt. Esq., mayor of Sudbury, dbunty 
o^HutTulk. This aniiabJe and inestimable lady 
proceeded with a widowed danghTer to England 
mi year, and when hastening to rejoin her 
anxious and expectant husband and family at 
Qawnpore, after an absence of nineteen mouths, 
was cut oiT in twelve hoars by a severe attack 
of cholera. 

Sept. 13^ at Arnie, Madras. Capt. Ellis, dlst 

^^ov. 18, Capt. Muftat, h.p. 7lb Gar. Batt. 

Deo. 5, Lieut. Ilott, \i.jx 22nd Dragoons. 

Dec. 7, Capt. Davies, h.p. Ind. Cos. 

Dec. 11. at Enqis. A48ist.-Surg. M'Grath. 
M.D.. h.p. 20ih Dragoons. 

Dec. 13, Liettt. Tavernor, 82nd Eegt t 

Dec. 17. Capt. Denshire, 80th Reirt. 

Dec. 19, Lieut. P. O’Brien, late I2tb R.V.B. 

Dec. 20. at Newington, Lieut. J. O'Brien, 
late Ut H.V.B. 

Dec. 20. at Patsonstown, Tdeut. Despard, h.p. 
58th Regt. * 

Dee. 24, Cupt. Timpson, R.M. 

At Havre, Lieut- Col. Diggens. formerly Uth 
Dragoons. 

Lieut Hatch, h.p. 76th Regt.~ 

Dih:. 29. Ensign M'Caun. h..«. 44th Regt. 

Dec. 31, at Lambeth, Surgeon Ffiench, M.D„ 
h.p.34ih Regt 

13ec. 31, .It Edinburgh. Llaut.-Col. Boyle. 

C.ll. 

At Chartres, in France, Col. Waller, C.B., 
Unat. 

At Derry, Col. A. Brow n, C B., late 79th Regt, 
Jan. 3, Lieut. Taylor, 69th Regt 
Jan 6, Lieut Hail, late 6th R.V.B. 

Jan 7. at Lei‘dn, Lieut, Armstrong, Adjl, of 
the Recruiting District, 

Jan. 7. in LOndoo, Lieut. Hulgate, Ceylon 
Hegt 

Jan. 9, at Jersey, Eiisigu Haig, h.p. Royal 
Sappers and Miners. 

.tan. 10, at Oiterey, Devon, Capt. Coleridge, 
h.p. 39lh Foot. 

Jan. 12. at Choshunt. Capt. Westlev, h.p. 1st 
West Imha Regt 
Capt. Leaper,h.p. TJnat 
Jan. 18, at Marsh-house. Dumfriesshire. Col. 
William Meiu, C.B., .a Deputy-Licut and Jus- 
tice of the Peace for that county, and late of the 
62n(l Regt 

Jan. 24. at Ayr, North Britain, George Fair- 
fowl. Esq. surgeon, H.N. 

Jau. 30. drowned at Liverpool, Lieut. Joseph 
Walker, R.N., aged 61. 

Feb. 1. at his seat, Shernfold Paik, Sussex, 
Llei|t..Col. John By. R.E. 

* At Chillitigton, Capt R. OiflTard. lOth Hus- 
sars, youngest sOn of tho lateT. Giffard, Esq. 
and the Lady CharloUe Courtenay. 

Feb. 2. at his seat ill Ireland, Admiral Sir 
Tliomos Pakeniiam, O.C.B. 

Feb. 3, RtJ[Jmerirk. Capt Beni. Ruche, for- 
merly of the Mb and 80Ui Regts. 

At Dartmouth, Mr. John Wooloock, Master, 
R.N. V 

Capt. Thomas Cowan, R.N. 

Commander Gamaliel Fiizmanrice, R.N. 
SutSfeon Wm. Pattlson, R.N. 

Feb. 6, Lieut John Burnet, ILN., aged 36. » 
When a MiMhipman he had the go^ fortune 
to save the life of a Dutch seaman, whose vessel 
struck and wentto pieces in aheavy gale in Bye 
Bay, in 1821, for which tlte King of the Netlmr- 
londs presented him with a splendid gold medal. 
In 1824 he jumped overboard ftom H.M.S. Lively, 
and saved the life of James Kastgate, a seaman, 
who fell from the main-top-inast head, in tho 
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Sound, in a gale of wind, for which he received a 
\ote of thanks firom the Royal Hunaue Soci«*ty. 
lie OHO reoeived a medal flom the liijUe King of 
Poiii|gal for services fetulered by the boats of 
the Lively in 1S24 ; and a handsome certidcele 
ftom Lord llnutin^onf fiir attemiiting to tftfa 
the lifo of Mr. James de SantiAiroK, who fUl 
overboard hrom the Valoious, off the Havsnoant 
on the night of Uu* 3Utor October, I8it7fand 
was drowned. He w,\8 severely wounded when 
employed in tlie Coast Guard Senioc, by a pistol 
ball passing through h» r^it hand. 

Feb. 7t at Weymouth, Commanded P. Kyder 
Minster, R*N. aged 64. * % 

Feb 7. at Devonpori. Capt. Taiyalty Peoko. 
R hi, son 6f the late Sir Hettiy PeaiM, Survesor 
of the Navy. Cant. Peake served m bis distin- 
guished corps with lionour and credit duiiog a 
period of S8 years, in different parts ot the woild, 
and had but recently returned from service at 
llahfhx, Nora Seotia. 

Feb. 10. at Bath. Commi8«ary Geneial Sir 
William Henry Robioson, K>C.H. 

Feb. 10, at Tupsham. Devon, Lieut. Folliott, 
RN. 

Feb 26, Alfred-place, Rrompton, Robert Ross, 
the infant son of Lieut. W. S. llalU 

Tlie late Colonel Alexander Mair, whose 
death is recorded in our obituary of last month, 
was boro in 1755*, obtained an Ensigney b> pur< 
chase in the 4ihd llegimeiit. lu 1773, and, tn 
17/5, a Lieuteuantcy in tiie same corps. Ho 


[march, 

accompanied his Regiment to Boston, in North 
Ameri^, in 1774, served with Uio Light Infantry 
Battalioi) till Octcdier. 1766, was ph'ssnt at all 
the various aelkms and active services in which 
the corps was constantly engaged during that 
period, and was leptuit^]) and most suVeiciy 
wounded, in 1776, he obtained a majority by 
purchase in the 40th Regiment, end on the i2tn 
October, 1776. was removed to the 88th. In 
November, 1768, he embarked at New York for 
the West Indies, was present at the reduction of 
St. Lucia, and in Uie sea id'tioa off Grenada, ou 
the 6th July, 1*799. He continued to serve lu 
the different Caribbean Islands until his Regi- 
ment was ordered liome at the peace, when he 
WHb placed upon half-pay, though neatly the 
senior Mi^or in the Army, and having purchased 
all Ills oomroissions Aner rcrniaiuiiig ten years 
upon half-pay, ho accepted a company of inva- 
lids, in 1790. and the command of the coips at 
Portsmouth. In 1794. he ubtHiiiod the brevet ot 
L eut.-Uoloticl, and on gist August. 1795. that of 
Colonel, when he was appointed commaniier ot 
the tioops at Hilsca lie subscquentlv was 
nominated to the Lieutenant Gov eimnsfiip of 
Landguaid Foit. whence, at his own lequest. h ^ 
was removed ti> the Deputy Governorship of 
Fmt George, and appointed (Colonel ot the 7th 
H.VB. lie died at lus house in Abeifiombie 
PI ice. Ldinlmrgh.on the 26tli of January, .iged 
81 jears. His Goveruuisiup will not, iindci tlie 

{ ireseiit arrangements, be tilled up. * Ills eldest, 
odeed his only soni is a Major in the C2nd Reg 
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THE ECONOMY OF A MAK^OF-WAR, 

PARTMl. . • 

M 

Attend this truths by care-wora Sloth confest— 

Who knowd not toil can tiever taste of rest. ^ 

Since our first paper on this subject v^e have heard it criticfeed, 
though in a manner equally droll andfflippant; for our aim has been so 
little comprehended, that the shot was mistaken for tljte boUless “ thun- 
der” of^ a theatre. It is advanced that we were not original in advising 
that Mids had better put up with jokes— should attire themselves tidily 
—should touch their hats to the King*s parade — should keeji tlie lee- 
side of the quarter-deck — should obey orders with alacrity, and all that. 
Now it 80 happens, that we never dreamt of claiming oviginaliiy for 
what is necessarily familiar to the whole legion of Admirals, Captains, 
Lieutenants, Masters, Surgeons, Pursers, Males, Midshipmen, and all 
other officers and people connected with the Navy. Indeed so widely, 
and BO deeply spread is this periiia loci^ tliat it were as shameful in us 
to bo unacquainted with the common forms, customs, and idiom of the 
floating^ bulwarks, as it would be discreditable for any officer of the 
fleet* to «ap|fropriate them as his own. A dandy considers the dog a 
miserable animal, because he is condemned always to wear the same coat ; 
in like maimer, naval discourses may bo deemed vapid, because they 
are all neces^jarily of the same tenor. Blumenbacli maintains that 
“ what is true cannot be new ;’* and really, an inspection of the various 
editions of the “ General Printed Instructions will show how exactly 
tlie actual duties of each officer have been, from time to time, pointed 
out by the Admiralty. This well-known official code is so valuable a 
digestofthe service at sea, that^ Captain Griffiths emphatically styles 
it the manual of our duty.’* Blit this is not all, for the writings of 
Captain John Smith, MasterTapps, Captains Sturmey, Colson, Falconer, 
and Bourdt^, prove that the tyro had not been neglected by able seamen ; 
and even the lower grades of marine bipeds had their Daily Assistant*^ 
by Ilasladan, and their “Vocabulary,** and “ Examination,” by the re- 
condite Hamilton Moore, while all the natives of a man-of-war, from 
the Captain to the swabber, were shown up for their amusement 
in tl¥>se tasteful productions “ Advice to Officers of the British Navy,” 
and tlie “ Wooden World Dissected.** ^ Latterly we have had works of 
still greater detail than Chose which preceded them. In 1807 the late 
Captain Davie published a popular, tnougli an anonymous little book of 
‘‘Observations and Instructions for the Use of the Commissioned, the 
Junior, and other Officers of the Royal Navy.** This work, the merit 
of which was erroneously given to Sir Home Popham, coi^ains tables 
for berthing and watching diip’s companies, in all rates ; for the general 
appropriation of men at quarters ; for ftirling sails mooring and un- 
mooring ; making and shortening sail ; working* ship, &c. ; together* 
with a complete set of forms for watch, station, and quarter-bills. This 
useful treatis) was seconded in the following year, by the excellent and 
unique “ Young Sea Officer's Sheet Anchor,'* of Darcy Lever, whichP is, 
as its title imports, an admirable key to the leading of rigging, and to 
practical seamanship- To these may be added the “Suggestions'* of 
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Captain A. Schomberg; the “Nayal Hero** of Admiral Watkins; the 

Naval Gunnery*' of Sir John Pechell and Sir Heyward Douglas ; the 
“ Practical Ilmts” of Captain Grifl|ths ; the “ Naval Officer’s Guide/*. by 
Lieutenant Martefli, and«a host ofjighler artillery, by Arion, Neptunus, 
Nauticus, Mercator, Archytaa, an5 a host of others, in our own pages. 

In this abundance of information upon a subject which must be treated 
by all in a substantially similar manner, can we be candidly accused of 
non-originality on points 4 vhtch do not constitute the animus of our 
lucubrations ? We will allow hy^rcritics to weed our last paper of all 
such technical passages, and we trust that the clearance will not inter- 
fere with its object, which is rather to identify fact, and impress senti- 
ment, than to dilate upon details which all but “ hard bargains’* are 
necebsarily acquainted with. We might as well expect to see New- 
ton’s Principia** dramatized, as to find any absolute novelty in the rou- 
tine of him who has, as Collins terms it, “addicted himself to maritime 
affairs /* — yet we considered that to the youngsters, and the non-profes- 
sional readers, some few particulars miglit prove hilerostiinr. On seve- 
ral points, therefore, we must fall in with those who have already ex- 
pressed our thoughts, — thoughts which are common to thoustinris ; but 
we do not consequently resemble the manager in the “ Critic,'** who 
sometimes “ took the best parts of their tragedy to put into bis own 
comedy.** Our principal end is, in describing tlu‘ interior economy of 
a man-of-war, to extend what all its natives mu^jt know more or less, by 
an endeavour to further the cause of sound prmv iplc ; and though somci 
particular points of so diiTused a subject, can never bo determined by any 
general rule, and tliercfove admit of no argument whicli can command 
universal assent, w’e shall endeavour, to the best of our judgment, to 
point out the least objectionable paths, JSuch arc our conditions, and 
those who dislike sailing in sijuad have permission to part comnany. 
We, in the mean time, shall stand on*our couise, happy to steer our 
labours in safety between the foaming breakers of snarlers, aiid the ab- 
sorbing gulf of those literary cormorants, the biittermen, trunk-makers, 
and venders of aromatics ; — 

——“in viciim vendoiiteni thus et odorcs, 

Kt piper, et (piiccpud chaitis araicitm ineplis.” 

Having left our Midsliipnian ready for promotion, we now suppose 
fortune’s breeze to have blown so favourably that, possessed of his bit of 
parchment, he has joined a dashing frigate. While he takes the first 
dinner with bis new messraatesj, and listens to argute discussions on the 
settifig of sails, or tlie fate of nations, we will«tako llu opportunity of 
introducing those gentlemen in succesbion. Nor need the “gentle 
reader” be under any apprehension for the behaviour of “ boots’* at the 
new table, since the allowance is under wholesome restriction, and 
though therg are four distinct degrees in the scale of conviviality — cheer- 
ful, half-flying, glorious, and mortal — even the first is not usually ex- 
ceeded at sea, the fourth is highly discreditable, and never permitted on 
^any occasion, however joyous. Should tlie mess advance from cheer- 
ful towards half-flying, it will be time for its graver members to decamp, 
and as such might follow the occasion of a fresh officer’s jc^*ning, wc will 
quit them, and attend to the gentleman who has just retir^. lie is the 

chaplain” 

The old saying, “ Qui nescit orare, discat navigare,*' shows that sea- 
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life has ever been tliought congenial* with religious feeling ; and* it is 
proved by experience, that there is ^uch greater security for » man 
doing his duty well, who is bound by a sense of moral obligation to 
its performance, than for him who gets under tlie guidance of mere 
animal iriipulsc. ’ A high tone of piety, with resolution and perseverance, 
are very probable results of marinrf employments, and living among 
contending dements. Out of such an order the first promoters of 
Christianity were chosen. “ From ^hat cfass of men,’’ exclaims Dr. 
Clarke, “ did our Saviour select his early followers ? Did he go in 
searcb of them to the stately palace, or the crowded Sanhedrim ? It 
was from tlje sea-shore of Judea that he called men from their maritime 
occupations, to become the first preachers of liis gospel,*' 

This conviction, and the deleterious spread of hlm-liglit-um, shows 
that such a rational promoter of the one, and steady buivvark against 
the other, as a wcll cducated Chaplain, is a most important addition to 
the muster-roll of a man-of-w’ar. Religion advances the true interests 
of mankind, and u the best ally of order and civil government ; fans- 
ticism is the most untameablo enemy of them, and cripples every exer- 
tion of intellect and good feeling, whence the awful difiefcnce between 
the conscientious Christian, and a hot-headed, intolerant “ psalm-singer.*' 
ft v^asareaj I>i<^*ty that prompted such a man as Anson, on landing from 
hib memorable voyage, to fall on his knees and ofler an ejaculatory 
prayer toj^irn who had preserved him through such imminent dangers; 
and no sooner was the tremendous conflict of the Nile decided, than 
Nehon ordered grateful thanksgivings to the Almighty, by the whole 
fleet, td the utter astonislinient of the French ♦j)risoner8, one of whom 
remarked, that the tolemnity of the scone, at such a moment, almost 
persuaded him to turn Christian again! 15ut while all history shows 
thato’oligion civilizes the brutal, it also proves that superstition brutalizes 
lh(5 civil ; that while the fori nor* confers enlightened views of human 
life, an ci^hirged knowledge of duty, and powerful motives to the prac- 
tice of it, the latter deludes its followers to a sacrifice of reason at the 
shrine of ignorance, folly, sedition, and blasphemy. The doctrines of 
('hristianily exhort to good-will and subordination ; the arrogant tenets 
of fanaticism adopt the passionate impulse of prejudice, and harden the 
heart. T ndoed such melancholy marks of idiotism, })resumption, and 
int'xorablo un charitableness mark the progress of those under a coun- 
terfeit or imagined inspiration, that the question seems rather one of 
nosology than religion, ^nd is merely broached here in advocacy of a 
Chaplain instead of a ranter, — of order in place of disorder. That our 
tocsin is not sounded in mere moonshine will appear clearly to all ob- 
servant officers ; and therefore we abstain from citing examples, other- 
wise than by isserting that the melancholy condition to whjch a man-of- 
war may be degraded by the self-styled “ Regenerators,*’ was proved in 
evidence at a court-martial at St. Ilclgna, in 1819, wherein was un- 
folded such a scene of sedition and frenzied blasphemy^ on board the. 
Favourite frigate, as presented a deplorable picture of the fickleness, 
conceit, and imbecility of the human mind, when permitted to indulge 
in visionary Caprices — ** Nel duhbio, e*l forsoy eH cowie, e^l perchfV' • 
Nor is it among the ignorant and weak only that danger has been 
incited by the dissemination olT mal-information. Ibis is owing to the 
bell-wether system of following a fashion, and joining a clique ; for 

2 F 2 
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vvliilecwitk one set the imagination may be cultivated at the expense of 
judgment, another and a greater party degrades elevating and moral 
instruction below ^Jie study of the money-making arts of chemistry, 
commerce, and manufactifres, to tbe neglect of the understanding and 
moral virtues. We, therefore, who still venture to think that the social 
scale is ennobled by humanizing the ‘affections and purifying the feelings, 
view in the naval Chaplain an agent for stemming the torrent of^ error 
which is afloat, and implanti^hg th^t sound basis of information, without 
which knowledge itself may become folly. Ganganelli thought educa* 
tion a mere varnish, unless it had piety for its foundation ; and we are 
told that the ancient Persians had public schools, in which virtue was 
taught as a liberal art or science. This was a wise institution for the 
promotion of human happiness, which does not depend upon rail-roads, 
steam-engines, or the minute classifications of the naturalists ; on the 
contrary, reflection has already favoured the opinion that vital philoso- 
phy, spiritualized and exalted by religion, from in’^piring temperance, 
justice, fortitude, prudence, and humanity, of more real advantage to 
human nature, than elevation to the highest summit of mechanical 
philosophy. • 

The office of Chaplain is one of the most ancient in the Navy,* being 
almost coeval with its establishment. It is singular, howqver,, that a 
letter from George Duke of Buckingham, under date of the 29th J'uly, 
1626, had led some to suppose that the introduction of such an esta- 
blishment first took place in that year ; being written to the University 
of Cambridge, in behalf of Daniel Ambrose, stating his being appointed 
to one of the King^s ships, and that his Majesty expected the Uneversity 
would not suffer him to experience any detriment in the college to which 
he belonged, from being so employed in the Navy. But this was 
merely a request from power to procure Ambrose the immunities and 
emoluments of his fellowship while sea, and thereby intimate that 
the King was careful of such scholars as were willing to put themselves 
forward in so good actions/' This communication, coupled with being 
almost identical in date with the grant of groats from the seaman’s 
wages to Chaplains, has given rise to the error. There is occasional 
mention of them earlier ; and by a report of the Commission appointed 
to inquire into the state of the Navy in 1618, it is shown, among other 
abuses, that, “ in the narrow seas, there is an allowance demanded for a 
preacher and his man, though no such devotion bee ever used on 
board." From these statements it seems that the nominations may 
have been irregular and arbitrary ; a point further illustrated* by the 
observations of Sir Robert Slingsby, in 1669, that the Chaplains would 
not relinquish their monthly fouvpences without clamour — “ whose 
places, if they were vacant, the groat were due to the King, but it is 
not likely tlftit any were vacant, since there were soe many guifted men 
(which could not want) to take upon them that employment.*' 

We hope these “ guifted men " found ships, and that the flocks were 
not left open to craft or credulity. Saintism is not the mere growth of 
the day. In 1678 the worthy Henry Teonge was Chaplain of the 
Brjj^tol, of 48 guns, who, though an ardent lover of V pigg ” and 

ghoose,” and the “ strainge liquor punch," was evidently an honest, 
pious, and orthodox Parson Adams of the sea. In his curious journal, 
which has but recently been brought to light, hethus introduces an officious 
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gentleman, and resents his interference : — “ Nov. 3. The Lord Mordaunt, 
taking occasion by my not being very well, would have preachf*, and 
askt the Captain’s leave last night, and to that intent sate up till four in 
the morning to compose his speech, ^nd intended to have Mr. Norwood 
to sing the psalme. All this I mysetf heard in agitation ; and resolving 
to prevent him, I got up in the n\prning before 1 should have done 
had I had respect to my owne health, and cam into* the greate cabin, 
where I found the zealous Lord with oyr Captaine, whom I did so 
handle in a smart and short discourse, that he went out of the cabin in 
greate wrath. In the afternoone he set one of the carpenter’s crewc to 
woorlce about his cabin ; and I being acquainted with it, did by my 
Captaine’s order, discharge the woorkeman, and he left woorking *, at 
which the Reverent Lord was so vexed, that he borrowed a hammer and 
busyed himselfe all that day in nayling up his hangings; but being 
done on the Sabbath day, and also when there was no necessity, I hojic 
the woorke will not be longe-lived. From that day he loved neylher mce 
nor the Captaine.” 

This Lord Mordaunt, then in his twentieth year, was afterwards the 
celebrated Earl of Peterborough, a nobleman described to have been 
** born v\ ith an exalted imagination, a romantic cast oT mind, and a 
restless activity, and distinguished from ordinary mortals in everything 
wlrich* he* did.” lie was buried at Turvey, near Bedford, wlierc are 
several handsome monuments of the Mordaunts, some of which bear 
the recumbent heroes and their dames, at full length, under canopies 
supported by pillars.” The sic transit” is, however, here shown with 
a vengeance ; for the family having been lords of the soil, it was thouglit, 
as with the famous P.P., that further particulars were unnecessary, and 
inscriptions were therefore dispensed with. But the descendants are 
out of the county, and it is now problematical to what individuals the 
cosfly piles were erected ; and ^ven the sword, which we have handled, 
with the helmet and gauntlets shown as the great Earl’s, arc assigned ^ 
thus only by tradition. So loosely have the “ family honours ” sat 
latterly, that the present hopeful wearer, being lately written to respect- 
ing a slight repair of the monuments, replied, that “ they might mend 
the roads with them if they pleased.” We hope to stand excused this 
slight digression, in the mention of one who bore the offices of the 
United Service, both as a soldier and a sailor ; and had Swift been aware 
of old Teonge’s anecdote, ho would have represented the gallant noble- 
man as capable of filling another department besides those he enu- 
merate® ; — • 

<< Shines in all climates like a star, 
la senaitts bold, and fierce in war; 

A land commander and a tar.’* 

• 

To return. The Chaplain must be a clergymfin of t^je Established 
Church, and he is strictly to perform Divine service according to its 
liturgy, under the cognizance of the bishop of London. He must re- 
member that it is his indispensable duty, insisted upon by the Naval 
Rules, that the morality of his conduct, and the decency, sobriety, and 
regularity of his manners, be such as become the sacred office to which 
he is appointed, and such as may inspire the ship’s company with reve- 
rence for it, and respect to Jiimself. These conditions, as far as our 
knowledge extends, have been so well fulfilled, that such blots as have 
occasionally appeared in the corps of Naval Chaplains can only be 
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considered as exceptions to a general rule. Even the lighter deviations 
fruni*»grave dej)ortment among them are uncommon. There may have 
existed clerical dandies, who have «givcn ri&e to the jetix d'esprits which 
have appeared’; aied instances might occur even of their disagreeing 
with their messmates, so as to ocersion the comic poetical “ Petition to 
tlio Ward-room Officers,*’ wliich the curious reader will find in the first 
volume of Dodsley’s Annual Eegister. Put we can safely appeal to 
the experience of the Service, in <lerlari«g such cases to 6e of extreme 
rarity. Their general deportnientt is agreeable to their compeers, even 
though they may vanquish the Doctor in metaphysics, or puzzle the cal- 
culating Master on lunars; and they seem aware that it is more becom- 
ing of their station to possess influence rather than power, seeing that 
the one guides, but the other compels. By such means their services 
have been acceptable from the quarter-deck to the orlop ; and it is 
highly creditable to all p.artie8 that, so uniform has been their career at 
sea, there is no instance on record of djsresjiect to tlieir persons or 
office, on the part of the seamen ; oven the term “ devil-driver,” which 
is sometimes used, is levelled more in good humour than personality. 

The Chaplain is strictly enjoined to iiistriut in the principles of the 
Christian religion not only all such young gentlemen as the Cajilain 
shall put under his care, hut all the hu}s in the ship ; he is to hear them 
read, and to explain to them the Scriptures and the Church CaUcliiim ; 
and he is to be always nvady to give such assistauco and iii'stn c lion on 
religious sulyects as maybe requited of him hyany otfucr, or other 
poiKin in the ship. In addition to the duties thus exacted in mental 
cultivation, the Ciiaplain may voluntarily vender hinisedt insliunieplal in 
♦(n’wauling and directing the study of whoK^some hooks, and thereby 
raise the standard of moral culture. It is not the nicr(‘ amusement of 
the passing hour which wc hold in view, hut that soundness of informa- 
tion gained by access to staiidaid woi;ks, — a necessary ratlier thkn a 
luxurious course of reading, by which laiowlcdge may ho enlarged, Jind 
principles fix<'d. 

It is difliciilt to pronounce whether such intentions can bo cairied 
into operation throughout a ship, or even how tar among its classes. 
We liave met with a mess library; and Sir Sidney Smith picsented us 
with a code of regulations to he observed in the reading-room which lie 
established in the Jlihcrnia, ofl’ Toulon, in 1813. By this document, 
which was printed on board, that gallant Admiral allowed lliC oflicers, 
petty oflicers, liis or their guests, and the jiassengers in general, free 
access to his hooks, maps, and charts, in a stipulated ]iortion of die fore 
cabin. The most absolute silence was to he maintained ; balulations 
mutually to he dispensed with; and the utmost .order obsoi'vcd in the 
priority of selection of books. This was honourable ,holli to the 
hero and the^ beautiful ship in which his flag was flying ; but it was 
rather the liberal act of an individual than a public establishment; and 
we therefore noticed with hinceew pleasure the proposal for a general 
library on hoard the Leander, in January, ISlfi. The prospectus and 
regulations for its government do the highest credit to the judgment 
and tiiste of Lieut. Baker and Dr, Quarner, who drew them up, and 
who, as an earnest of their zeal in the good cause, offered their hooks, 
consisting of some hundreds of volumes, Jor the use of the subscribers, 

Wc maintain/’ said these gentlemen, that naval officers have the 
greatest opportunities of acquiring informationi and it only requires a 
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proper direction to render it useful to society,” The plan has been 
extended ; and wc are gratified to find that a seaman’s library haa been 
successfully formed in H.M.S. Excellent, at Portsmouth, by the exertions 
of Captain Hastings. • « 

It may appear to be poaching inttlie province we have just assigned 
to tile Cliaplain, to give an opinion upon this important and Interesting 
topic ; but seeing, as wc do, that an increased craving for reading is 
abroad, we deem it necessary that all should unite in providing a whole- 
some and rational sii}>ply. Both aaiusemcnt and instruction must be 
considered. • ^tiidieb to he useful and permanent must be precise and 
systeiliatic ; otherwise the steps to improvement will be forgotten, like 
the wake left astern by a ship, which closing, conceals all knowledge of 
her course for ever. In forwarding this indulgence there must be no 
force. The honourable distinciion that will mark successful assiduity, 
and the infallible contempt which must stigmatize ignorance and indo 
leuce, both operate to salutary ends, and m this department urc per- 
haps the only incitements which can be applied. One person may have 
a taste for malhematics, while another, with real literary ardour, can no 
more follow in his steps, than Daniel Lambert in those of Monsieur 
Veslris. Wc therefore venture to submit the following Assortment, as 
one into wliich a general marine library might be classed : — 1. Religious 
and lAoxtA works ; 2, Astronomy, mathematics, and the nautical arts 
and sciences ; 3. History, chronology, and geography ; 4. Voyages, 
travels, and biography ; 5. Natural history ; 6. Poetry and drama ; 

7. Instructive and amusing tales; H. Periodicals, essays, and miscel- 
lanies^ 

The Chaplain is strictly enjoined to be attentive to perform, with due 
solemnity, the duties of the Lord’s Day, tliat the ship’s company may be 
impressed with devotion ; and he is carefully to adapt his discourses to 
tlie'capacity of his hearers ai;f:l the nature of their situation, that his 
instructions may be intelligible* and beneficial to all who hear them. 
On this Important point, it is a pleasing duty to bear testimony to the * 
propriety with which the Sabbatli-servico is celebrated afloat. The 
crew, who aie ever ready to receive hibtruction, abseinblc at the “ Bin- 
nacle Pulpit ” with a decorum and attention unexcelled by any other 
Christian congregation ; and the ceremony of divine w^orship is con- 
ducted with an attractive and proper soleniiiity, the respect and rever- 
ence being as general as it is becoming. Even the very sight of the 
ships, when the unabsuming peak-pcndanl is hoisted for manly prayer, 
exciter a deeper devotional feeling in the spectator than when he sees 
the arrogant and pliarisaic Bethel flag flying. 

A young Chaplain Jias at first his course to shape, and may be at a 
loss liow to siddress a class of people whose habits he is so utterly unac- 
quainted with. Could we advise on so delicate a poijjt, we would 
recommend his avoiding, with equal care, the furious rant of the zealot, 
and the sneaking mildness of the cour% priest, who, 

With smile too sweet to talk severe of sin. 

Or show the trace of serious thought within, 

Where, when leMuitmeut kindles into ire, 

No honest brow procltums the generous fire, 

But with a placid staie, afiald to strike. 

He delicately laurmitring, lisps dislike.’* 

A well-disposed Chaplain may enforce the good effects of religious 
habits by precept and example ; and no place more than a ship of war 
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aflbrds proper means to minister to the spiritual wants of his floating 
flock/’ In a k«owle<lge of this, his instructions direct him to apply to 
the Captain to appoint an intelligent person to instruct, under his direc- 
tions, the boys *ot‘ the ship in the ‘iiatechism and in reading ; he is very 
frequently to superintend tlic conduct of the person sp appointed ; to 
see that he is attentive to his duty^ and diligent in teaching the boys, 
whom he is often to examine himself, that he may judge of the progress 
they make ; and he is to repprt to the Captain ail those whom be shall 
find idle, or irregular in their condtict, that they may be punished ; and 
all those whom he sliall find diligent and well-disposed, lliai they may 
be rewarded as tlicy deserve. By a punctual fulfilment of these direc- 
tions, the Chaplain may be the dispenser of material benefit through- 
out the whole ship ; and he will thereby show that religion is aloof 
from the substitution of ceremonial for moral duties, which wc are too 
fast approaching, — as if Christianity consisted in merely reading or 
hearing a given number of prayers on a Sunday. The promotion of 
loyalty, fellowship, honesty, and virtue, and the consequent prevention 
of crime, arc matters deeply important to the general welfare of the 
social and religious community, and are therefore in the very van of the 
pastor’s obligations. We arc not advocates for that surrender of con- 
science and judgment which the Boman Catholic priest demands from 
his adherent, but wc think that a beneficial influence amonj^' his flock 
may attend the well-directed exertions of a naval Chaplain. Captain 
Griffiths, among some judicious observations on this head, relates an 
anecdote in point : — 

“ A Chaplain, if correct, gentlemanly, and with a zeal tempered by 
judgment, has much in hi^ power. His influence must be great among 
the officers, and not less so among the crew, whose respect for him will bo 
in exact proportion as he respects himself. Punishment may be miti- 
gated through his good offices and counsel, to those over whom it is htmg- 
ing, instead of their becoming hardene4f by despair, and the influence of 
bad advisers. In illustration of the benefits which may thus arise, a cir- 
cumstance on board his Majesty’s ship Ciesar, at Gibraltar, is not inap- 
plicable. A forecastle man, one of the best men in the ship, w as brought 
off from the shore by two serjeants, accused of having picked the pockets 
of a drunken companion ; and the story was so well told, tliat no doubt 
existed in the minds of any one who heard it. The man was consequently 
ordered up for punishment and required to confess. This he positively 
refused to do, and firmly asserted liis innocence: the Captain, unwilling 
to hazard the punishment of an innocent man, resolved to tiy him by 
Court-martial, where the subject might receive the fullest investiptioii. 
The accused implored to be punished, said ho must be convicted, and that 
his punishment would be so much more severe. He was, how’ever, re- 
manded into confinement, and the Chaplain, the* Rev. Evan Holliday, 
constant in his good offices to men so situated, used them to produce con- 
trition and confession, Stiiiek by the tenacity of the accused in the asser- 
tion of his innocence, he went on shore, and by dint of the most indefa- 
tigable researches, at length dis(;pvered that tlie seaman was innocent, 
and that the serjeants themselves had perpetrated the robbery.” 

The Chaplain is specially directed to be very assiduous in his attend- 
ance on any of the sick who may desire it ; and if any men shall bo 
dangerously ill, he is, aliliough they should not request it, to go to them 
to prepare them for death ; and to com%t or admonish them as the 
state of their minds or other circumstances may require. On this head 
we would recommend that the extreme state of a man on the sick-list 
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filiould not be made the gauge for the Chaplain’s appearance beside 
Jiim, lest such customary attendance* become detrimental to the [mtient, 
AVc have known a case of the kind, where the entrance of the Clergy- 
man was noted as the “ death-warrant” of the pei;aon*he approached. 
Occasional general visits to the sick^bay would, therefore, be advisable, 
in order to dissipate terror, and let the invalids hud that religious con- 
solation is really the balm of our e*xistcncc, and the source of comfort 
amidst the edres and troubles by which life is surrounded. 

When the ship is in action the C|iaplain may be of material use to 
the Surgeon in the cock-pit, whcic the duties often require as much 
fortitude as tliosc on deck ; and where he may even be exposed 
to wounds and death. It is therefore a false feeling that prompts 
civilians to be so delicate, on those occasions, of impairing to where 
they can be most useful. 

Such being the important duties of a naval Chaplain, we have only 
to regret that the supply was not adequate to the demand, whence, 
during the last two wars, an oppoituuity was offered to designers under 
moniia seen ta^ and silly lank-haiied unionists to crawl into the vacant 
places. 1’hcre was an old order that no ship having 100 men on board 
bliould go to sea without a Chaplain ; this probably thtf exigencies of 
the state could not allow ; but tlie small number of clergymen em- 
ployed inttiie whole navy affofds both an evidence tliat the provision 
held out was not sullicienlly liberal to tempt men of talent, and also 
that the Administration had been remiss on the point. At length by 
an Order in Council, dated 4th of March, 1812, it was ordered that 
every sliip, from a first to a fifth-rate inclusive, should be allowed to 
bear a Chaplain on her establishment ; and i>ome regulations, adopted 
apparently trom a plan by the Rev. Joshua Larwood, were made as to 
their pay, half-pay, and pensions. A Chaplain-general was appointed ; 
aiitSf the order recommended l^t, for the future, the Chaplains should 
take upon themselves the ofiioe of schoolmaster in addition to their 
sacred functions ; and for their pains, in thus becoming at once jiastors * 
and preceptors, tlie portion of Queen A.nne*8 bounty heretofore given to 
schoolmasters was to be granted them, together wilh a stipend of 5/. 
per annum, deduct( (1 from the pay of each pupil. This had the mark 
and appcaraiue of a desirable enactment, since the station of sciiool- 
niaster, without the clerical character and acquirements, had been but 
indifferently filled ; and though no ostensible public saving miglit be 
effected, it would occasion one idler” less on the books, which is 
always desirable in svcii small communities as ship’s companies. In 
the arrangement it was considered that as the Chaplains, in addition to 
their classical education, were partially instructed in mathematics, the 
acquisition of marine science, as the use and adjustment of nautical in- 
struments, with the taking and reducing of observations, was readily 
within their power ; and that they might very easily add fo tlieir sacred 
duties the preceptive requisites requir^ by the printed instructions from 
schoolmasters, — namely, to be “ well-skilled in the theory and priv- 
tice of navigation, and in all such branches of the mathematics as may 
be necessary to qualify them to instruct young men.** 

Tlie “ Corps,” however, did not receive it kindly. So far •from 
giving them the satisfaction pxpected, they drew up an angry memorial, 
complaining that the advantages which they had formerly enjoyed were 
diminished, and that the new “ Order” contained little to encourage 
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well-educated clergymen to enter the Navy, or compensate them for a 
consoienlious discharge of their office on an element where they must 
inevitably meet many hardships and inconveniences. Moreover, they 
alleged it as serjious grievance, that those who had attained to 'first 
and second-rates, to be at once cwrlailcd of a quarter of their pay, or 
be compelled to take upon themselves the obligation of schoolmaster, 
which many of them deemed to be incompatible wih a righteous dis- 
charge of their clerical occupations. 13ut these opinions were far from 
being unanimously entertained. 

In 1827 a circular was addressed to the clergy of the Navy, by bis 
Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral, desiiing them to coiifniuni- 
cate with the Rev. IS. Cole, Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, in all mat- 
ters relative to the official discharge of their functions, and to prohibit 
the distribution of all religious tracts, or other scriptural books, on 
board the respective sliips to which they are attaclied, that liad not 
received the reverend gentleman’s approbation. This spirited and most 
proper cnactiiient slung the “ New Liglits ” almost to madness, and 
the ‘‘ Religious Censorship*’ was, and is still denounced as a crime 
against God and the State. AVe will endeavour to show that its pro- 
mulgation desv:*rved public thanks. 

When the J^ord High Admiral took office, there were two grand 
parties of sectaries, who, under false colours, were whccciling the loy.er 
order of seamen to tiieir purposes. Though thchc bodies soon united 
into a dissenting confederacy, their objects were not altogether identical. 
The first was the most organized and formidable host, and its eflbits 
were aimed, both directly and indirectly, to political jmiqioses. Under 
a command of funds apparently unlimited, they availed themselves of 
office, power, and wealth, to infect all within their range with the old 
leaven of puritanism ; and as experience and history both concur in 
showing that men who make their own interests the stcpping-slont^ to 
their views, through a particular and abstract system of religious faith, 
are dangerous hy[)ocritcs, our inference upon them may be opiilcd ; and 
we are justified, in any suspicion we may entertain of their motive^, by 
farts. Turn simply to the origin, progress, and success of the Puritan 
Plot, in the seventeenth century, and there will be found 'similar principles, 
means, and men, making tlieir circumventive and Jesuitical advances 
under the same assumed mask. The second class is a mass whose 
grovelling fanaticism would prevent their being alarmingly mischievous, 
except as tools and allies of tlieir cunning leaders. They consist of the 
“ PedeemePs dear friends,*’ and of livangclic<:ils,” as they presump- 
tuously style themselves ; and being mere enthusiasts, have, pcrliaps 
unwittingly, lent their aid to the daring designs of speculative and 
visionary politicians, — “ Being carried huod-wiuked like havvkes,*’ saitli 
old Burton, ^‘Jiow can llicy prove otherwise than biinde ideots, and 
superstitious asses ?’* 

But though with diflerent ends in view, the joints of the sectarian 
confederacy adopted very similar means of procedure, dispatching 
lank-haired groaners and consecrated cobblers in every direction, to 
})reach down amusement, mirtli, and recreation, — sacrifices which the 
Protestant ritual neither demands nor expects. The “ gullish com- 
monalty” could not •^distinguish the diilierence betw'cen the zealous 
incorporation for the promotion of Christian knowledge, instituted by 
the regular clergy in 1698, and the Bible companies pretending to act 
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under the name and sanction of the Church : it was no wonder, then, 
that they were deceived — ^tliat with ‘them cant superseded piety**-that 
form should oust devotion— and that an ostentatious display of so-called 
inspiration should take place of qui^ benevolence ami sincere good-will 
towards all mankind. Hence the popularity of love-feasts, preaching- 
parties, Bethel-unions, psalm-singing and slop-swilling trips to the 
Norc, and the twaddling of petticoat saints, — in wliidi all the world but 
themselves are charitably consigned to perdition, with the ravings of a 
Brothers, a De Maineluc, an Irving,#or a Johanna Soutlicott. Many of 
the neophytes, however, have discovered to their cost that “ there is 
inorelieat than holiness in a cowl,*' and that sighs and groans do not 
always carry a conviction of piety, or evince, to use their own jaw- 
breaker, unworldly-mindedness. But that is their Sm\ look-out: our 
immediate concern is to show that the Lord High Adtnirars circular to 
the chaplains was urgently called for. It was absolutely necessary to 
repress those men who oppose the circulation of good books, from inun- 
dating the Navy with trash reprobating the Service as one of bloodshed 
and violence, and tending, under a shameful tissue of misrepresentation, 
to subvert order and discipline, by bringing all authority into contempt. 
We could readily furnisli hundreds of examples of the style, and disre- 
gard of truth which distinguisli the tracts which they actively and W'idely 
distrilfutei in the men-of-war and merchant ships, but we can only spare 
room for a single specimen. It is usual with the fabricators of these 
“ pious^' falsehoods, to allot the burden of the story to a holy servant, 
a saved sinner, or some pauper who sold everything but his Bible, and 
brouglit the produce to his preacher; in the present case a “ Liberated 
African ” is the mouth-piece ; — • 

“THE CONVERTED AFRICAN. 

• “ JFriiiefi by lIiMSKLF.—Part 1. 

“ This Piece was published by Villiam Lubovs, an African, who was 
converted by means of the Methodist Missionaries at Gibraltai*, • 

‘ I’hore is therefore now no conilemuaiion to them which are in Jesus Chiisi, 
who walk not after the tlesh, but .after the spirit.’ — ^Romans viii. 1. 

“ Dear Reader — I here address you with this small epistle, in hopes 
you may receive benefit from the same : accept this liom an African, and 
the Lord grant that it may be the means to accomplish your eternal 
salvation. It is impossible for me to say what I felt at the moment ; but 
you, my dear friends, who have been brought to a knowledge of the truth, 
may or can he acquainted with what must be the feelings of a wretched, 
poor, Qiiserable sinner,»being at the time under sharp conviction for sin, 
especially as 1 saw myself encompassed in a dreadful labyrinth, deeply 
immersed in the vast depths of sin. I laboured under this shaip convic- 
tion for nearly three months before I was set at liberty, at which time 1 
was a seaman on board the "VVizard, Captain Moskberry, in his Majesty's 
Service, but by diligent application and fervent prayer, whiali before I was 
a stranger to, I found relief. Some time after, it happened as I kneeled 
down to pray between the guns on the viain deck, that Mr. Tiiomsoy, the 
First Lieutenant, overheard me, and ordered the Master- at- Arms to put 
me in irons till Monday morning, saying he would flog the Methodist out 
of mo. The time being come, I w^as brought to the gang-way like a 
prisoner to Ahe bar, and ordered to be tied up; I stood trembling pvery 
joint about me, waiting for the boatswain’s mate to do his duty, to gratify 
his vicious appetite. He ordered him to do his duty, and when he lifted 
up his hand to strike me—* Stop, Sir,' said I, * I wish to speak a few 
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words,’ to which he consented, and I proceeded to speak thus : — ‘ The 
Saviour whom I love has ordered me to present my case through his pre- 
cious htood : bow can I escape, if •! ^neglect so great salvation ?* — ‘ Is this 
a specimen of your abilities ?* said he. I replied — ‘ Can the servant be 
greater than tits master ^’-*-on which he called on the boatswain’s mate— 

‘ We will hear none of his preaching, so do your duty,'* Observing the 
boatswain’s mate stop his hand at the first lash, he again called to him— • 
‘ Why do you not db your duty ?’ The man answered-—* 1 ca?yno/.’— ‘ Why 
not ?’ said the l^ieutenant. — * Because my hands are stopped by the Lord^ 
1 cannot^ Under this conflict the boatswain’s mate was brought to a 
conviction of sin, and cried w’ilh a loud voice—* Save, Lord,x)r I perish.’ 
However, I escaped the punishment, being ordered to be taken down. 
Thus, gentle reader, you see that if the Lord be on our side, who can be 
against us 9 

** Nearly three months after, I went on shore, and happening to join 
with the society belonging to the Methodists, I asked them to pray for 
me, and informed them of every particular before related. 

*‘ Two months after, some of the officers, in derision, ordered me aft on 
the quarter-deck, and said—* Come, let us hear yon preach to the sailois.’ 
I arose from my berth, and went as desired. I sung part of the 103rd 
Psalm, and atterwavds look a passage fiom Gen. xxiv. 50, — * And he «aid 
unto them, hirifler me not, seeing the Lord hath prospered my way, tliat I 
may go to my master.’— The Loid was with me at the time, and helped me 
to address my shipmates ; I spoke a few words after my discourse re;>pect- 
ing Missionaries, and prayed the Lord would assist them in their under- 
takings. Gentle reader ! I make bold to lay this befoie yon, being a tnie 
account of my first conversion, hoping that I have not offended. In my 
next epistle 1 shall, with Divine assistance, lay something more befoie 
you. 

** I am yours. &c. 

** William Luboys, an African.” 

Now, after sucli sedilious food as this has been crammed on board — 
after strenuous attempts to emasculate the character of the hardy ti.r — 
and after the ** Bethel flag" has been, daringly hoisted, in a King’s 
ship, above the venerated colours of our country — was it not time for 
the spear of ftliuriel to be strclcbcd foilh ? Was the Lord High Admiral 
to wait till the crews of every ship in the Service bjjcamc divided into 
knots of saints and sinners, mutually reviling and denouncing eacli other, 
to the incalculable detriment of their public duiies I We fearlessly say, 
No 1 The Duke performed a manly, patriotic, and Christian part. It 
was not because books, but because improper books, were insidiously 
distributed, that tlic stinging order was given, and a stopper clapped 
upon works which, under the form of piety, wenkidireclly to undi^rmine 
order, generate fanaticism, and give a distempered and morbid action to 
religious impressions. Wild has been the wailing of the wounded 
vermin, whose designs were thus so unexpectedly and so eflTectually 
frustrated, who were already chaunting their Picans over the regenerate 
fleet; and we'iiavc had auricular evidence that their anger has not even 
yet subsided. 

If these be saiuts *tw vain, indeed, 

To think there’H good or evil ; 

The world will soon be of this creed— 

JNo Gob — ^ no Kino — no Dbyil I” 
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ON THE PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF RlKo’s OFFICERS IN INd!a. 

• • 

An investigation into the pay and* allowances of Ae British Army in 
India is one in Avhich so many of csir military readers must feel inte- 
rested, that we are sure no apologj^is necessary for giving it a place 
in those financial inquiries to which our attention has for some time past 
been devoted. • 

It suits the purpose of the civic rllers of the East to create an im- 
pression on ‘the minds of the public that the large portion of our troops 
in their employ are paid with a liberality commensurate to the import- 
ance of the arduous duties they have to perform, and the life of exile 
they are doomed to undergo. So general is this impression, indeed, 
that it was but lately we were told by the noble senator who opened the 
discussions in regard to Russian policy in the House of Commons*, 

that it was well known the maintenance of the troops in India cost 
three times as much as at home though in point of fact we are quite 
prepared to sliow, by a detailed statement of figures, that the sum 
actually disbursed by the East India Company on their account is con- 
siderably less than would be paid by the British Government for an 
equal number of troops in this country. 

So far ift the soldier is concerned, we have already stated, in one of 
our former Numbersf, that, instead of receiving more, he is absolutely 
paid two-pence per day less than at home, besides being deprived 
of various allowances. We therefore deem it unnecessary at present 
to ent^r more specifically on tlie subject of his pay, especially as it is 
already under the notice of the proper authorities, by whom so glaring 
an infringement of the soldier’s rights will no doubt be rigidly inves- 
tigated, We shall therefore confine the following observations en- 
tirely to the pay of ofiicers serving in the Hast Indies ; and it is to be 
regretted that there exists so nifich difficulty in making this branch of 
the subject easy of comprehension to those who have nut been resident in 
that country, owing to the variety of allowances under the head of King's 
pay, gratuity, house-rent, tent-allowaiicc, half and full balta, &c. as well 
as the dificrent circumstances under which these are exigible, and the 
various rates the coin in which they are issued is convertible into Bri- 
tish currency. 

It would be difficult to assign any other reason for this intricacy of 
accounting, which forms so prominent a feature in the military finance 
of ImHa, except that 9y rendering the subject as complex as possible, it 
is the more likely to escape investigation, and operate as a bar to that 
improvement in the condition of those serving there which has of late 
years been so loudly called for. 

The object of the following pages is by analyzing tlKjge allowances 
and deducting from them the specific expenses which tlicy are intended 
to cover, to form an accurate comparison of the available pay of officers 
serving in that country with others of the same grade employed at homo 
or in the Colonies, and thereby establish the necessity of such an increase 

* Vide Loltd Dudley Stuart’s speech in the House of Commons, 1 9lh of February 
last. . . . , 

f See Comparative View of Vay and Rcwoids in French and British Armies, * 
p. 7 ot U. S. Journal for Jan. 1835. 
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as sljall correspond to the extra expenses incidental to service in the 
Kast.* For this purpose the following table has been framed, showing 
the j)ay and allowances to infantry ‘officers of all ranks in that country. 
The pay is issued in advance, the aftowances in arrear. 
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In the conversion of these allowances from Indian into llritish cur- 
rency, the first question is — what value should be placed on the rupee I 
and this, in order to avoid all possibility of dispute, we arc willing to 
assume at the highest rate it is ever likely ti> bear, viz. — Is. lOd. per 
Madras or Bombay rupee ; because, exclusive altogether of the varia- 
tions in exclicY:\ge arising from the state of our commercial intercourse 
with these countries, that is the price for which these Indian coins would 
sell in the English market, bo Idng as our present metallic currency is 
the standard in this country. We are aware that the exchange has not, 
on the average of the last fifteen years, been nearly so high ; but being 
anxious, in a cjuestionof this kind, to place the data on which our argu- 
ments are to he founded beyond the possibility of dispute, a higher value 
has been assigned to the rupee than what, perhaps, in strict justice to the 
claims of the officer, ought to have been the case. 
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Converting, then, these allowances into British currency, at thi} rate, 
their amount is monthly as under : — 

IN GfARRTSON OR CANTONMENT. 
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In certain stations at a considerable distance up the country, oflicers, 
though not in the field, are entitled to the rate of pay specified iii the 
second scale ; those are cidled Full Batta Stations : their number, how- 
ever, has of late yeats been much diminished ; at present, there are 
only four for King’s troops on the Bengal Presidency, — viz., Meerut, 
Agra, Kimiaul, and Cawnpore; two on the Madras Presidency, Hy- 
derabad and*Moelmain, and, wo believe, none on the Bombay Presi- 
dency, The average number of stations for British Infantry regiments 
throughout India is twenty, and as six only of these are full batta stations, 
tlio proportion of officers enjoying ihS* higher rate of pay is less than 
one-third of those in receipt of the lower rate ; but as the nearest df 
these full batta stations is fiOO miles from the Prcsidei^cy to which it 
belongs, aijd the farthest upwards of 1000 miles from it, there can be 
little doubt that the mere carriage of European supplies to such a* dis- 
tance must abstract the greater part of the inci cased allowances; and as 
the enjoyment of full batta also involves the necessity of keeping up a 
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certain field equipage as after-mentioned, an officer’s income, though 
nominally larger when in receipt of it, really affords little additional 
surplus, when these expenses are* taken into consideration, beyond 
what he would derive from the halt batta allowances slated in the first 
scale, which will, therefore, be assumed as a fair criterion of an officer’s 
military income throughout India. . 

If this military income were entirely composed of avaiidhle pay as 
in Britain, it might, perhaps, be deemed a fair remuneration for an 
officer’s service in a tropical cHiiiate, and the increased expense of 
living in a country where certain luxuries become almost essential to 
existence ; but the preceding scale shows that a considerable portion of 
this nominally high rate of pay is composed of house-rent and tent- 
allowance, which put not one farthing into the officer’s pocket, but, as 
we shall hereafter show, are barely sufficient to cover the specific objects 
for wliich they are granted. Also, under the head of Batta is included 
ilie allowance for servants granted to all officeis serving within the 
tropics, where soldiers are not permitted to he taken for that jmrposc 
from the ranks, as well as the allowances for fuel and candles, to which 
every officer is entitled in quarters. Before drawing any comparison 
of the pay in ’India with that at home, or in other tropical colonies it 
therefore becomes ncce^sary to enter minutely into ihcbc important dis- 
tinctions, for which purpose we shall proceed to examine in* detail ilie 
several items of which the military income of an officer in Imlia is com- 
posed, confining our observations thereon to the tin ee junior ranks, as 
it is admitted that all above the rank of Captain do enjoy a considerably 
larger income tlian at home, besides the chance of that income ^being 
very materially increased by their attaining the temporary command of 
the whole or a portion of the corps, as is frecjuently tiie case. 

The first item in the preceding abstract to which our attention sJiaU 
be directed is, 

1. king’s k'AY. 

This column purports to he the rate of pay allowed by his Majesty's 
regulations to officers according to tlieir respective ranks ; but as the 
various additions which have been made since 1711 have in no respect 
tended U increase the officer’s income who is sciving in the East 
Indies, the rate at which it is estimated is only 3s. Sd. for an Ensign. 
4^, Sd. for a Lieutenant, and 9^. 5df. for a Captain. Even this low 
rate loses one-fourth more of its value by being converted into Indian 
currency, at 2?. per Madras rupee instead of 1 a lOd., and thus 
the pay of ah Ensign, instead of beingupwards of' 8/. a montli, is reduced 
AL 8«., that of Lieutenant to half its projMjr amount, and the Captain to 
about three-fifths of what it should be. 

The East India Company indeed maintain that the difference is made 
up to the offitt3rs by their half batta, but, unfortunately for this argu- 
ment, the King’s pay and half batta together will scarcely, for the junior 
ranks, amount to the English rSte of pay, wlien converted into Indian 
cftrrency at tlic proper exchange, leaving nothing wliatever to cover the 
contingent expenses of servants for which this batta was specially granted,, 
and to which we shall now refer. , 

II , batta, oa allowance F<\a servants, &c. 

It has long been a privilege in the Army for each officer to have 
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private from the ranks to act as his servant, who is, on that account, 
exempted from the ^reatecpart of his military duties. This servant*is the 
only attendant an officer requires : he cleans his master’s rooms, keeps his 
clothes and appointments in good order, waits upon^him' at mess, and, 
if l]|e keeps a hqrsl^, acts as his groom. 

As these duties are esteemed too Jaborious for the health of a Euro- 
pean when* serving within the tropics, it has been judged advisable in 
such climates to deprive an officer of this privilege, and to grant him in 
lieu thereof an allowance for the hife of one or more native servants 
corresponding to hia rank. The sum thus granted to a Captain in the 
Windward and Leeward Command, by the Warrant of 22iid July, 
1830, is fixed at 3s, per day, and to the Subaltern ls,^d. a day. 

Now in the East Indies an officer is also deprived of the privilege of 
employing a soldier for this purpose, exactly as he is in the West, and 
on the same principle as the allowance for black servants has that of 
batta been established. So numerous, however, is the train of attend- 
ants wliich an officer requires to keep up in India, that even the whole 
of this allowance, large as it may appear, will, in the junior grades, do 
little more than cover such a heavy item in an officer s exjienses. This 
is entirely owing to the prejudice of castes, a prejudice* fostered and 
encouraged by the East India Company, for on it is the security of their 
va'it ctnpii^ principally founded. In consequence of this prejudice an 
officer lias to employ at least five or six servants to perform the duties 
which in England would readily ho accomplished by one. The same 
attendant who waits upon him at table will not cook for him. The one 
who epoks for him will not sweep his room or clean his clothes and ap- 
pointments. lie wlio grooms his horse will not carry forage for it, nor 
will the servant who takes charge of liis tent and cainp-cquipage'do aught 
else. Even the person who washes fur him holds that of itself to be 
suffiVient employment, so that, .however economical an officer may be, 
this large ebtablibhnient is unavoidably forced upon him by the preju- 
dices of the country, and were he to compel a servant to do that work, 
which was peculiarly the pro\inceof another caste, the law would be 
instantly appealed to, and a heavy finc,4f not a worse punishment, would 
be sure to await him for thus violating the customs of the country. 

It is true the wages in that country arc not great — not more on an 
average than 10.?. 6df. a month each for the ordinary class, with per- 
haps one-half more to tlie head servant, and this includes food and 
clothing. When on the march, or at a station where their master is in 
receipt of full batta, they receive a corresponding increase. Trifling 
as these wages arc, however, when the number to be employed is taken 
into account, it is obvious that an officer’s expenditure under this head 
must be mucji more considerable than what he pays for attendance in 
any other tropical colony, where no such regulation as to castes is in 
existence ; and, therefore, it would have been but fair to have deducted 
from his batta the whole expense of*dLhis extra establishment, before 
bringing the balance of bis available pay into comparison with \xJiat he 
receives in England : but that there may be no room for dispute as to 
tlie necessary expenses thus incurred for servants being over-rated, we 
shall contefit ourselves with merely ilotlueting from the batta such a«sum 
as every oflicer sewing in a Ijopical climate is entitled to for servants, 
viz. — 3s. a day for a Captain, and Is. Ccl. a day for a Lieutenant,-— and 
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filiall tlien carry the balance as q real available addition to his pay. 
Thus; each Captain receivea of half batta per month « 5 0 

D^uct what would be allowed him by the King's Regula- 
tions in a tropical climaln) as a compensation for servants. 4 io 0 

Excess of Indian batta beyond the usual allowance for ser* ^ , 

vants . . . . , £3 15 

/j ’ 

Each Lieutenant receives of halhbatta monthly . <£5 10 0 

Deduct what would be allowed him by the King's Regula- 
tions, as a compensation for servants in a tropical climate, 2 5 0 

Excess of Indian batta beyond the usual allowance for scr- ^ 
vanls , . . . .£*3 5 0 


Each Ensign receives of half batta monthly , £4 2 0 

Deduct what would be allowed him by the King's Regula- 
tions as a compensation for servants in a tropical climate. 2 5 0 

Excess of Indian batta beyond the usual allowance for ser- 
vants . . • . . Cl 17 G 

11 I 

Which balances of batta we shall accordingly hold as virtual additions 
to the pay of tiiese ranks, when we come to compare it with their jiay 
in this country. 

Rut, besides the expense of wages to these attendants, an ofliccr is 
put to very considerable expense in providing the necessary acconi^nioda- 
tion for so large anebtaKlis>hment, which wc now come to consider under 
the head of 


aU HOUSE-rBNT, 

At home, as well as in most of our colonies, a CJaptain has two 
rooms allowed him, and a kitchen for the soldier acting as his servant. 
A Subaltern is allowed one, and^ kitchen also for his servant. If there 
is no such accommodation for them in barracks, tlicn the servant is 
lodged ill the same quarters with Ins company, and the (Captain receives 
8.s.'and the Subaltern G«. a week to provide themselves with accommo- 
dation in the neighbourhood. In a tropical climate, however, such as 
the p]ast Indies, where free ventilation is absolutely essential to health, 
and where an officer has to hire accommodation, not only for ^dnibclf, 
but for five or six servants, the allowance ni lieu of quarters requires to 
be correspondingly increased, and accordingly the amount granted 
to the Captain and Subaltern, for that purpose, is about double of wliat 
it is in Britain, but it is not more, nor we believe nearly as much as in 
many of our* colonics, where there is a difficulty of providing barracks 
for the officers, and where housi^ rent is expensive. In North America, 
jvhere there is no necessity for such extensive accommodation as in the 
East, llie allowance for house-rent to a Captain is 45^., and to a Sub- 
altern 35/. per annum. In the West Indies, if quarters cannot be pro- 
vided for the officer, it is considerably more. The allowance granted 
under this head in the East Indies canno| therefore in any respect be 
considered as an integral part of an officer's pay, but merely as a specific 
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eotnpeusation foi a privilege always enjoyed by him whereyer sta- 
tione4» and to which its amount is by no means more than adefjuate, * 

Indeed, on the average of a feuj years* service, we may safely venture 
to affirm that^fficers of the junior grades are more^genei^ally losers than 
gainers by this Compensation in liCu of barracks, for though, at many of 
the stations, the re<]^ui8)te« accommodation for themselves and their fol- 
lowers may be obtained for the house-rent allowance, yet there are 
cases by no means of unfrequent occurreAce, when in consequence of the 
regiment beir.g sent to a new station, there arc no houses to be hired. 
It must b'e kepi in mind that the troops are never quartered among the 
inhabitants, as in this country, but are stationed in cantonments, gene- 
rally built at the distance of a few miles from one of the principal towns,, 
though sometimes they are not in the immediate vicinity of any. If it 
should happen then that the political necessity for keeping troops at such 
a station is but temporary, speculators will not venture to build houses 
for the purpose of letting them. The Indian Government will not do so : 
lliey tell the officer that this is one of the contingencies which his 
house-rent is intended to cover, and that he must provide himself as he 
best can. To be without a house during the period of the monsoon 
woTtld insure his falling a victim to the climate, and unless that house 
is a substantial one, he is certain to suffer from the inclemency of the 
sbason. tifficer has therefore no alternative but to build. He does so 
]»robably with money borrowed from the natives at an exorbitant rate of 
interest, .and at an expense of from 200/. to 300/, In a year or two the 
station is abandoned, or the force intended for its garrison materially re- 
diicod. In the one case the officer loses his house entirely, in the other 
he is fortunate if he gets even a fiactional p.lrt of what it originally cost 
liim, for where there are certain to be many houses left without occu- 
pants, purchasn’s are not likely to he very liberal in the ]>rirc. Natives 
are not allowed to purchase kouscs for the purpose of residing within a 
military cantonment, and therefore unless the Telleviug force has nearly 
tlu* same strength of officers as has usually been resident at the station, 
there is liitle liopc of even realizing the original cost. Those who arc thus 
unfortunate probably lose more in the building of one house, than the 
amount of their house-rent allowance for several years, and the founda- 
tion of pecuniary difficulties is thus laid, from which an officer may 
never after be al)le to recover. This cannot occur in any of the colo- 
nial possessions under the immediate control of the British Government, 
for were officers there placed in such a situation, there can be little 
doulft that the military authorities would cause temporary accommoda- 
tion to be erected fur them at the public expense, 

• IV. GRATUITY. 

The next item of the Indian allowances is that termed gr.atiiity,~ 
though why a Government which a%«olutely reduces an officer's avail- 
able income below what he is entitled to by the King's Regulations 
' should designate any portion of his legal pay a gratuity remains 
to be explained, and is another sample of that intricacy of ac- 
counting* which forms so prominent a feature in the finance * 0 ! our 
Eastern Empire. This grjg;uity, or by whatever name it may be called, 
is a personal allowance, drawn by the officer under all circumstances, 

2 G 2 
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while iw India* It is subject to no .deductions, and therefore may at 
once be^ combined with his King’s pay. Even when added to that, how- 
ever, it docs not make the amount equal by one-third to the rate of nay 
the officer is cntitlcdwto by^he Kin^s Regulations, and yet the East 
India Comijany call it a gratuity^ wishing it to be believed that it ema- 
nates from their own generosity, instead of being an officer’s legal right. 

The next item to be explained is the 

V, TENT ALLOWANCE. 

Every officer in India has to keep a tent ready for service, for which 
he receives an allowance of half or full tentage, according to the circum- 
stances under which he is serving. If he receives half tentage he is only 
responsible for keeping up tlie tent itself. If he receive full tentage, 
then he is responsible for keeping up the requisite establishment for the 
carriage and charge of it. This has been fixed by the Regulations as 
follows, viz. ; — For a Caj)tain*s two-poled mar»]uee — four bullocks to 
carry the tent ; one driver to take charge of them ; two Lasc.irs for 
pitching tent and carrying poles. For a Subaltern’s one-poled tent : 
three bullocks to carry the tent ; one driver to take charge of them ; 
one Lascar to ]/fteh tent and curry the pole. Tiie expense of this esta- 
blishment has been carefnlly estimated by the East India Company, 
and the following sums granted as a monthly equivalent : — 

When on full tentage, — to a Captain 75 rupees, 01*6/. 174’. (Jr/. ; to 
a Subaltern 50 rupees, or 4/. lls\ i^(L When on half tentage, — to a 
Captain 37 J rupees, or 3/. 8?. 9cZ. ; to a Subaltern 25 rupees, or 
21, 5s*. lOr/., as stated in the preceding pay abstracts. 

Out of this allowance, or rather bifore he receives ity an officer has to 
provide hiins<df with a tent. The cost of a Captain’s is, even wlien pur- 
chased out of the East India Company’s stores, 300 rupees, or 21 L 10,9. ; 
and of a Subaltern’s, 228 rupees, or 20/. 18s\ These tents being made 
of cotton, and very thin, are seldom avaikilde for service beyond two or 
tnree years at the utmost, so that it will be no difficull matter to show 
that the above allowance is not more than equivalent to the expenses 
for wliicli it is intended as a compensation. 

The contract with their officers, on which tlw tent allowance has been 
establislied, was no doubt entered into by the East India (Company for 
their own advantage, they having considered it more profitable to give 
these sums monthly, than to incur the expense of providing and carrying 
camp equipage, by which they were formerly exposed to great loss, in 
consequence of the peculation and overcharges of tl.eir servants. < 

It will no doubt appear strange to those who arc accustomed only to 
the service of this country, that so expensive an establishment of camp 
equipage should be kept up for each officer ; the reason is etasily explained. 
In this kingdom, as well as in most of our colonies, when an officer is 
ordered to a dis'tance on detachment, court-martial duty, or with his 
regiment, he either finds some conveyance wliich takes him rapidly to 
the .place of his destination, or if he marches, an inn, lodging, or billet, 
is ready Vor his reception at every resting-plaeo. In India it is very 
(liflereiit : great j>art of the country is uncultivated, and except a little rice, 
or occ?sk)nally a few fowls, nothing in the sliape of provisions is to be 
obtained even where villages arc to be met wjth : consequently an officer 
has not only to carry his tent and baggage, but in many instances his 
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supplies also* The prejudices of the natives are too strong to admU of Eu- 
ropeans being quartered among them, so that from the moment atj officer 
leaves his station till he reaches Jiis destination, his Jtent is his home. 
When he has completed his morning's mardli, and found a good position 
far encamping, iic establishes liimlelf there for the night ; and were he 
not provided with a tent, and the requisite establishment for carrying it, 
he would have no other resource but to sleep in the open air. 

Were an officer always on full ^ntagS, and could evade keeping up 
the establishment of bullocks and tent Lascars corresponding to his 
rank, as is pretty often done in these times of general peace, it might 
be so far a source of gain as to add in some degree to the surplus of his 
daily pay ; but the full tentage stations are rare in-the same prouftitiwfc- 
as the full batta ones, and any saving wfiich might be effected by an 
officer neglecting to keep up the establishment for which he is paid, is 
much more than counterbalanced by the want of two allowances 
invariably granted in England, but not in India, viz, : — allowance for 
carriage of baggage, and marching allowance ; in regard to which it 
may be useful here to make the a few observations. 

Owing to the inipobsibility of procuring in India tjiose cheap and 
rapfd modes of conveyance for baggage which are so readily obtained 
in tips country, an officer wlien on the march is subjected to a very 
lieavy expense for the hire of persons to carry it. It is true the wages 
of those employed for that purpose (denominated Coolies) are not hi^b, 
but as each will only carry a very trifling load, the number required is 
so great as to counterbalance the cheapness of their hire. The smallest 
establishment even a Suballern can travel with for this purpose is as 
follows 

Two Coolies to carry bed-cot and beddiiig, at 4rf. per day s. rf . 
eaph, or together . . . . . 0 8 

One do. with camp- table afi|,l chair . . .04 

One. do. with cooking utensils and crockery , . 0 4 

One bullock to carry stores may be hired at, per day, about . 0 6 

Two bullock carts to carry heavy baggage, with driver, hire 
per day each 1^. 3d, . , . . . 2 


Per day . . . .44 

Now, owing to the long marches from one station to another, in 
eftecting the usual reliefs, as well as the distance officers have often to 
travel on the duties of Courts-martial and Committees, it may safely 
be inTcrred iliat all oT them arc, on an average, at least six weeks on the 
march in the course of the year ; and this estimated at the above expense 
of 4^. Ad. a day, will arntjunt, for forty-two days, to 9/. 2y. : whereas, on 
a march im England or Ireland of forty-two days, ihc Subaltern would 
receive at the rate of 3d, per mile, at the least, for the^arnage of his 
baggage, and the Capt dn considerably more : so that liere is an annual 
payment to tlie above amount whicfi the officer in India has to nmke 
out of his allowances, whereas in England he would rccoivc*it from 
Government. 

In Ihis^country, too, an officer on the march receives 5s. a day to 
cover his other extra expenses, besides his allowance for the carriage 
of his baggage. There is^no such allowance in India. If an officer 
is already in receipt of full batta and full tentage, he is understood to 
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keep hig camp equipage, servants, and cattle, always ready, and receives 
notliing.to cover his marching expenses. If he is only in receipt of 
half batta and half tentage, then, when on the march, he receives- the 
diirorence between half and full batta. and half and full tentage ; but as 
his tent is to S'crve for his home, ne loses liis house rent : thus the 
additional allowance |o the Captain on Jic march is per month Rups, 77 J 

But out of this he has to pay tor the hire of two bullocks, 

one driver, and two Lascars to carry ,Jiis tent, . . 37 J 

And ho has to pay his servants, of extra wages on the 
march, about two rupees per month each, which, say, tor five 
servants, is per month . . . .10 

av j«i. . M I « I 

47i 

Tjeaves Rups. 30 

per month, or for forty-two days’ march, forty-two rupees ; being in 
sterling currency ... £S 17 0 

While his allowance for forty-two days* inarching-nioncy 
in England wowld be, at 5s. a day . . 10 10 0 

Difference between marching-allowance in England and 
India . . * . . £(> 13 0 

To this add, for the want of allowance for carriage of 
baggage . . . . .090 

Total . . XT5 13 0 

Thus we find that under these two heads, n C’aptain receives 15/. 15«. 
per annum less than in England ; so that when we come to considc'r 
that the tent allowance has to cover these two items, besides the ti»ar 
and wear of the tent, and the chance of. Its dcbtruction by accident, — a 
^tiling very common tiom the depredations ot the wliitc ants, rats, and 
vermin ol every kind, which abound in that country, — it will be found 
that the tent allowance, wliethcr half or full, is not, on the average of 
several years, more than sufficient for the expenses it is intended to 
cover. 

Had wc pursued the same series of calculation for the Lieutenant 
and Ensign, wc should have found that the sum received by the former, 
on a march of forty-two days in India, would have been less than in 


England, by . . . ^ . ^£7 16 8 

Add want of allowance for carriage of baggage . 9 2 0 

Total . . £16 18 8 

And the Ensign receives less of marching allowance by £S 16 0 

And want of allowance for carriage of baggage , 9 2 0 

Total . . fl7 18 0 


The several officers of the Regimental Staff suffer to a similar extent 
from. the want of these allowances; but to avoid compliceting these 
pages with an enumeration of the several items of Staff pay, it has been 
judged more expedient for the present to avoid any further reference to 
Jhat class of officers, and confine our remarks merely to the junior 
regimental grades. 
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There is another allowance issued to an officer in England, ^d not 
in India, which must here be taken into account, viz.— coals and 
candles. The value of these, as estimated by the warrant of Ist April, 
1834, is 2d, a d^ for the six summer months, ami bd, a day for the 
six winter months, or 5^. 6s. per %nnum, throughout the year. The 
same portion of candles are consumed by an officer in India as at home : 
the fuel, though not so necessary for the purpose of warmth, is equally 
so for cooking, and in many parts of Indi^, where wood is scarce, forms 
a very considerable item in an officer’s expenditure. 

Another boon the officer receives in England, but not in India, is 
the wine allowance, at the rate of 25Z. annually to the three officers of 
cacli company, or HI. 6s. Sd. cacli. No such alloTOnce is gran|g^}j 2 j£, 
the East India Company, though they levy a considerable duty on all 
the wine, beer, and other liquor imported for the use of the officers ; 
and, consequently, the necessity and justice of such an allowance is as 
manifest in India as at home. Owing to this import duty, freight and 
land carriage, wine hecomos equally expensive, and beer— the favourite 
beverage of Europeans in that climate, at least thrice as much so as in 
this country. In any comparison which we arc to make^ therefore, the 
value of thcbc two allowances must be added to the^ pay of the^ officer 
serviyg home, before being brought into comparison with his mili- 
tary income in India. 

The next item we have to compare is the allowance for the hire of a 
mess-house. The sum granted for this purpose in England, or the 
(folonies, is 2L 2s. a week, or per annum • £1U9 4 0 

Ccfnimuted allowance for coal and candles for do. per 
warrant . . • * • . 20 12 0 

Total per annum . £129 16 0 

* Per month . £lO 16 4« 
The allowance granted in India for the same pur])Ose, if 
the regiment is at a half balta and half tentage station, is 
only seventy-two rupees a month, and no coal and candles, 
being . . . . • ^ ^ 

Ilalance . .£444 

Thus, under this head, the officers receive less by 41. is. per month 
in Inffia than in England, and have also to incur the expense of pur- 
chasing and keeping up a mess tent. , ,, • j i 

If on the march, or at a full batta station, the allowance is doubled ; 
but this involves the expense of keeping up the reiiuisUe establishment 
of cattle fof the conveyance of the tent when on the march. Uesides, 
should the corps, when on full batta, go to a station wh«re there is no 
mess house, the oiBcers must build one, and if not fortunate enough 
to dispose of it on leaving the slation.’must jointly hear the loss. 

The only other item we now require to refer to is the coidingent 
allowance to officers in cliarge of companies. This, on tlie Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, amounts to thirty rupees per monto, or 
l«. lOd. a day, whatever the strength of the company may M. In 
England, it is 1». 6d. a day^f the strength is from fifty-one to seventy- 
five, and 2i. a day if above seventy-five. In India, companiea are more 
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generally over than under that establibhnicnt ; so the allowance there 
cannot* be considered more than at home, though the cost of liluropean 
stationery is doubled. Tn J3cnga), the contingent allowance, however, 
is fifty rupees per ifionth, which is more nearly adequate to the trouble 
and expense incurred by the charge and payment of a tom])any.» 

Every allowance having now been gone over in succession, we shall 
proceed to frame a’ comparison of the annual pay of the ihVee junior 
ranks in h!ngland, and in India, at a half batta and half tentage station. 

Captain. 

iKDIAf 

Kiugb^ay, per Aiinum . A‘2ll 7 11 King's pay . . • 4*132 0 0 

Coal and Candles, per annum fi 6 0 Halt Batta • i‘9U 0 0 

Share of Wine allowance • 8 6 0 Deduct compensa- \ 

tion for servants 
to an officer of 
that rank which 
is included lu 
the batta • 51 13 0 

11 :> 0 

(Iratuity . » . . 30 l2 0 

House rent expended in 
huing house, therefore nut 
included , 

Tent allowance expended in 
keeping up tent, camp 
equipage, carii.igo of bag- 
gage, ami marching money, 
thereluie not included . 

Bal, less pcay in India , 9 2 11 

4221 19 11 4224 19^11 

Thus, in such a station, the Captain Absolutely receives less than he 
'Would in England, throughout the year, by 01, Qs, lie?. 

Lieutenant of seven years’ standing. 

England. India. 

Fay, per auniim . • 4136 17 6 King’s pay . . . 466 0 0 

Coal and candles . . 5 6 0 Batta • • 466 0 0 

Share of wine allowance • 8 6 0 Deduct compensa- 

tion for servant 27 7 6 

38 6 

Gratuity . . . . 26 8 0 

House rent expended in 
hiring house, therefore not 
included . . • 

Tent allowance expended, as 
before stated for Captain 
Bal. less pay in India , 19 9 0 

4*150 9 6 £i50 0 6 

If the Lieutenant is under seven years’ standing, tlie pay will approx- 
imate, more nearly by 18/. 5f.; and that Oflicer will receive less in 
India than in England by 1/. 4s. 6d. only. 
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KNaiQN. 

India* 

King's pay . . • £ 5*2 16 0 

Batta * . ^19 *10 0 

Deduct compensa- 
tion for borviint 27 7 6 

. 23 2 6 

Gratuity . . , • 13 4 0 

lloust rent expended in 
hiiing house, therefoie not 
included 

Tent allow^ance, also expend- 
ed as befoie stated • • 

Bal. less pay in l|{dia , 

X’loy 8 3 , 4;i09 8 3 

An ABSistant-Surgcon, under ten years* standing, receives the same as 
a Lieutenant of seven years* standing, consequently his income is less in 
India than in England by . . . «£l9 D 0 

And if of ten years* standing, as he receives no extra pay in 
India for length of service, he loses 2s, 6rf. a day more, or 
per annum . . . . ^ 45 12 6 

• • • Total less pay in India . 4?65 I 6 

The only allowance which this Oliicer receives beyond that of a 
Lieutenant, is 30 rupees (about 2/. 15s,) per month, for the hire of a 
palanquin, to enable him to visit his patients scattered over a can ton- 
iiient,of perhaps several miles in extent, and who often require his pre- 
sence two or three times in the course of the <lay. But for this allow- 
ance it would be quite impossible lor him to attend on them. It adds 
little or nothing, however, to his available income, being not more than 
biUficicnt to cover the hire of bparers and cost of a palanquin, 

A full batta station adds abcJiit onc-fifth part more to each of the 
junior o'fficcr’s allowances ; but, as we have already stated, these sta-* 
tions are very few, and being many hundred miles up the country, there 
is a corresponding incr(?^ase in the expense of every description of 
European supplies w hich have to be carried so far. Tlic full tentage 
at such stations we have already bhown to be no more than ade- 
quate to the extra exjienscs it is intended to cover, and consequently 
forms no real addition to an olliccr’s income. 

The expense of messing in India is much the same as at home, being 
from BO to 35 rupces^-a montli, or about 29, a day. AVine costs about 
the same price as in England, only that claret and madcira there 
su])})ly tlie place of port and sherry, being considerably cheaper and 
more suitaljc to the climate. All ai tides of military equipment and 
European clothing are exceedingly expensive. The coUpn clothing of 
the country is, no doubt, cheap ; but the quantity required counter- 
balances this advantage. *• 

We have now very fully discussed every point, however mimUe, coti- 
nccted with the pay and allowances of the junior ranks in the East 
Indies, and shown them to be even less than at home, though in all 
other tropical colonies they receive a considerable addition beyond what 
they would be entitled to on.home service, as a compensation for the 
extra expenses incidental to a protracted residence in such a climate. 


UNGhAND. 

Pay, per annum . • £95 IG 3 

Coal and candles . .560 

Share of .wine allowance . 8 6 0 
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TIic amount of that allowance in the colonies of Ceylon, the Mauritius, 
and Jhmaica, is, for the several regimental grades, as follows — 



Culoninl 
allowance in 
feCeylon paid 
in money. 

Colonial 
allowance in 
Mauritius 
\>ai(l in money. 

Value of allow- 
ancps in .Tamaiea 
issued In money, 
and kind. 


£ 8. 

C 8. 

X S. d. 

Lieutenant- Colonel Commanding • 

447 12 

485 6 

301 16 6 

Lieutenant- Colonel • 

385 4 

417 14 

231 16 6 

Major 

287 8 

312 0 

231 16 6 

Captain . • . , • 

165 12 

178 10 

117 11 6 

'^eutenant .... 

99 U 

107 9 

99 6 0 

Ensign 

^ 75 12 

81 9 

99 6 0 


Which allowances, if analyzed anil compared with those in India, 
will be found greatly to exceed them, though in nominal amount they 
may be only a little higher ; for the ollicer in these colonies has no tent 
to keep up, np house to build, no expenses of carriage of baggage and 
long marches to provide for, nor for the carriage of European supplies 
to a distance of several hundred miles up the country. l^osid/"s, in 
Jamaica every married officer receives half a guinea a week fur his 
wift*, and b.*?, *ScL for each child, in addition to the above; while tliere is 
no corresponding liberality shown towards that class in the East Indies. 
A considerable jmrtion of these colonial allowances conse(|uently form a 
real bona jfide addition to tlie officer's pay, while the Indian allowances 
are not more than sufficient for the expenses they are specifically in- 
tended to cover. 

There are many reasons, however, why the income of an officer in 
the East Indies should be considerably greater than at home, or in any 
oOther tropical colony, and none more cogent than the absolute neces- 
sity he is under, in that country, of kee])ing a horse. The cantonments 
in which the troops are stationed, being often, scattered over an extent 
of three or four miles, it becomes almost impracticable for him, when 
on garrison duty, to accomplish his rounds without being mounted. 
Even his own regimental guards and hospital arc frequently at the dis- 
tance of a mile or two from his residence. These he requires to visit 
at the hottest period of the day, when on regimental duty ; and were he 
to do so on foot, it would probably be attended with most injuriou,8 con- 
sequences to liis health. By being mounted, he has the advantage of 
getting over the ground rapidly, and thereby escaping long exposure to 
the influence of the sun. Difficult as it may therefore be for a Subaltern 
to afford it out of bis limited means, he is obliged to keep a horse, not 
from luxury, lut necessity ; and it is fortunate for him that the low 
price of forage in that country causes this to add but little to bis ex- 
penditure. Little as that may bej however, when the necessity of such 
e^fpendilure will be admitted by every one who has served in the East, 
there should certainly be a corresponding increase in the rate of allow- 
ance to cover it. ^ 


* These allowances are extracted from the Report of the Committee on the 
Military Expenditure of the Colonies. 
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The high price of all European supplies, increased by the duty of 10 
per cent, levied by the East India Company, and the numberless ex- 
penses attending the conveyance inland, for several hundred iniles'aflcr 
reaching the Presidency, arc also good and obvious* reasons wliy the 
rate^of pay shouJdsgroatly exceed what it is at home, or in our other 
colonics, not on the plea of liberalit}^ for that is scarcely to be expected 
from a body c|f merchants whose sole object is to accoibplish the defence 
of their territory, at the cheapest possible rale, but oh' the plea of justice, 
wliich requires that wherever an offfeer is put to increased expense, he 
should^ liave ’extra allowance to cover it. 

Another good reason why an officer’s pay in the EastTndics should be 
considerably more than in any of our colonics, is llic exjjcnse he is put 
to, if he wishes to return home before his regiment llias completctOS^ 
twenty years* service in that country. He has in that case t'> provide 
for his passage, not only to England, but also back to his regiment at 
the termination of his leave, the cost of which cannot be estimated at 
less than 250/., whereas when serving in the colonies, he has frequent 
opportunities of returning home free of expense, to join tlie depdt of 
his corps, with wliich he may do duty for four years out of tlic ten the 
service companies are abroad. Even if he has to pay his ^ssagehomc, 
the charge from most of our colonies is but trifling compared with that 
of ifn fndi& voyage, the distance being so much loss. 

Jiesidcs, wliatevcr may be the rank of an officer, if he leaves any other 
station abroad to return home on sick certificate, he is entitled not only 
to a free passage to this country, but also back to his regiment at the 
termination of his leave : whereas, on the Indian establishment it is 
subalterns only who receive the indulgence of a free passage home in 
the event of had health, and even they have to pay for their own passage, 
when returning, unless they arc fortunate enough to go out in cliargc of 
recruits. Thus even those rcgidations which humanity as well as justice 
has established in the British ^Service in favour of a sick officer, 
are rendered of no avail, and his sufferings from disease are but too 
often aggravated by the impossibility of procuring the funds necessary 
to enable him to return to Europe for his recovery. 

It is not in this respect alone that the regulations of the East India 
Company arc in opposition to the established rules of the Service ; 
but every improvement which has been made within the last century in 
the pay and condition of the British officer, by Ills Majesty’s warrants, 
liavehad no efiect in that country, as the Indian Government have always 
reduced the allowanceif of batta and gratuity in the same proportion as 
they increased the pay, thus leaving the income of the officer the same 
as before. Some alterations of this kind, which the East India Com- 
pany have of late made we have therefore not adverted to, as they arc 
merely nominal, and would only serve to perplex, instead^f elucidating 
these financial details. 

Though the pay and allowances of tbe junior ranks of officers serving 
in the East Indies is thus limited, it must be admitted that a greater do* 
gree of liberality is shown towards the seniors i but even in this tiic East 
India Company have an ultimate saving in view, for as the pay of the 
higher grades in their own service must be kept upon the same footing 
with those in the British Avmiy, any reduction in the pay of the latter, 
must be accompanied by a similar reduction in that of the former. 
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And as most of the field officers in the Company’s Army have served 
long enough to entitle them to retire on their full pension, it is the high 
rate of their allowances and emoluments alone which keeps them iirthat 
country. Were these curtailed to any extent^ a large proportion would 
immediately avail themselves of tlfcir retirements, whereas the* prospect 
of liberal allowances as they attain to the higher ranks induces them to 
continue in the country, till ultimately, their death, they free the East 
India Company from the binden of providing for them on the pension 
list. 

To the officers of the East India Company’s Service the insufficient 
allowances in the lower ranks is a matter of much less moment than to 
^ those in the British Service. The former know that by remaining in 
country they are certain, if they survive, of ultimately enjoying the 
allowances of the higher grades, and look to that prospect as a fair com- 
pensation for the low rate at which they were paid wliile in the junior 
grades. But it is very different with the officer in the King’s Army, 
who after spending perhaps twenty years as a Subaltern in that country, 
has to quit it on his corps being ordered home, before he has attaine(l 
even the rank of Captain : so that he has all the inconvenience of 
reduced alldtvances to encounter, without the prospect of ever being 
compensated for it when he readies the higher grades. Fevv^indecd 
who have served in India as Subalterns ever return there to enjoy the 
income of a Ficld-Officcr. 

These remarks regarding the insufficiency of the pay of the junior 
grades apply more to the Infantry than the Cavalry, in consequence of 
the rate of King’s pay granted to the latter by the Company’s legula- 
tions being double wliat the Infantry receive, and from their also being 
entitled to a horse allowance of B/. per month for a Captain, and 
5/. 10^. per month for a Subaltern, though the forage and expenses of 
their horses cost little move than a third, of that amount, which leaves a 
considerable sum to be added to their'* available pay, and makes their 
claims for an increase of income by no means so strong as those of the 
Infantry. 

What that increase should be it is not for us to determine, but, to do 
the officer justice, it certainly should not be less than wbat he receives 
in Ceylon, the Mauritius, or Jamaica ; and in addition, he is obviously 
entitled to an allowance for his tent, which he is bound to keep up in 
India, but not in any of these other colonies. In stations at a distance 
up the country, too, a further addition should be made to compen- 
sate him for the expenses attending the carriage of his European sup- 
plies from the Presidency. Above all, that fictitious system of account- 
ing which creates so much intricacy in the Military Finance of India 
should be abandoned, and Clic rupee issued at its real value : the exact 
worth of the ^illowancc granted by the East India Company to all ranks 
will then be apparent, and not require a detailed statement such as this 
to explain what should be well known and understood by every officer of 
the British Army. 
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In a former paper we took occasign to give a sketch of the fortunes 
which attended tlie English settlement at Bombay, in some of its ear- 
liest dealings, both in war and peace, wisli the native powers wliich 
surrounded it. As it is less our object to describe the achievements of 
the Indian army, than to draw public attention to the circuinslances out 
of whicli that great and gallant Army has arisen, it will be necessary 
to deal, on the present occasion, more generally ^illi our subjec t ; 
indeed a narrative of Indian wars would, in point of fact, he a 
of British India, for which we do not think tliat the pages of our Jour- 
nal are quite the fitting place. Contenting ourselves, then, by stating 
that the Mahrattas were induced to raise the siege of Bombay, and that 
things gradually settled down in that government into order and quiet, 
we pass at once lo what deserves to bo considere<l as our legitimate 
subject — a view of the rise of the Native, or Sepoy, force of India, 
illustrated by anecdotes connected with some of the inost*^reniarkal>le 
services on vvhicli it lias been eniployod, 

Thoil^h Bombay was tlic first possession which the English obtained 
in the East, the establishment on that island was, for a very Jong 
period, on too limited a scale to maintain more than its European 
garrison and a few companies of natives. The Utter n ere, however, 
very different in dress, m discipline, and in their armament from what 
they now are. Peons, to aU intents and jiurjiiiscs, they continued to 
be, — subject to little control, to no fixed mi litaiy law, and bolding slight 
intercourse with Europeans ; and though they possessed muskets, these^ 
for cotnmon purjioses., were held jn much less repute than the swords, 
and spears, and shields to which they were accustomed. ISlill they 
were not \Vliolly undeserving of confidence. They had exhibited great 
hardihood during the late siege, and needed but the training which they 
by-aiid-by received to render tliein superior to any Asiatic, perhajis wo 
might have said to any force that was likely to be brought against 
them. 

All this while the English settlements, both on the Hoogly and om 
the Coromandel coast, retained their original character of mere fac- 
tories or stations for the prosecution of trade. It was not, indeed, till 
the begifining of the iRst century that the growing ambition of tin? 
French induced the heads of factories to provide, though on a very 
small scale, the means of self-defence; nor till nearly half the century 
had run its coyrsc, was any attempt made to strengthen themselves, 
by employing natives in their military service. The wars^ which the 
English waged as auxiliaries to one or other of the native princes were 
all carried on with European soldiei if •alone. Hutch, Portuguese, 

English, Danes, were freely regimented together; and from tim^ lo • 
lime the fleet was culled upon to contribute its contingent. Cut long 
after their rivals could boast of companies of trained Sejmys the English 
still scruplod^to swell their own ranks by levies from the very class «of 
persons of wliom, when arrayet^ against themselves under some hostile 
Nabob, they stood in needless alarm. At last, however, necessity* 
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which is said to be tlie mcKber. of invention, forced upon them an 
an-angement, without which not only would our great Indian empire 
never have been consolidated, but Jour continued possession of the fac- 
tories which ' theft owned our sway could not have been secured for 
twelve months. • « . * , 

In the year 1744 the war which England and France had for some 
time conducted as auxiliaries became, as every reader of history will 
remember, direct and, as it •were, personal. Its operations even spread, 
not only over Europe, but to Africa, America, and Asia also ; indeed 
wherever the rival flags were hoisted hostilities began.* Sornehow 
or otlier it has almost always happened that the French have shown 
iheniselves better prepared for war than we. Even in India/ for ox- 
am])lp, where our prodigious naval superiority ought to liave. placed us in 
a position of commanding strength, they were, on this occasion, ready 
to act on the offensive, — at a moment when our people found it difli- 
cult to muster troops enough to man the contemptible fortifications by 
which their chief settlements were surrounded. Moreover, while we 
were content to leave the management of our affairs in tlie lilast to 
merchants and civilians, possessing certainly not more than the requi- 
site qualifi^UtionN, — the French had intrusted theirs to such men as 
Dupleix and Lahourdonnais, the former a statesman of no ordinary 
calibre, though stained with the vices of jealousy and meanness, —the lat- 
ter a soldier of tried skill, of great enterprise, and of marvellous energy 
and perseveianco. Lnbourdonnais, in particular, was neither slow to 
perceive the critical position of our affairs, nor diffident how to deal 
with it. lie fitted out a squadron, in itself crazy and ill-manjaed, yet 
competent, from the number of vessels, to meet tliat of Commodore 
Barnet, and, after an indecisive action, so far obtained a command 
of lliG sea, that he was enabled to place Madras itself in a state of 
blockade. 

Lahourdonnais’ projects w(‘rc doubtless of a gigantic kind ; imply- 
ing nothing less than the reduction, one after another, of all the English 
setllenienls along the coa^t ; and had he been supported as he ought 
to liave been by Duj)leix, we see little cause to doubt tliat they would 
have been accomplished. As it was he opened the siege of Madras 
on the I4th of September, 1746, — attacking it from the sea with a fleet 
of nine sail, from the land with i.500 European soldiers, 400 disci- 
plined negroes from Madagascar, and a like number of well-armed, 
well- trained, and disciplined Sepoys. Ilis artillery on shore was not 
very formidable, though it was quite equal to that of which the city 
could boast, and the resources of his own genius were great. But 
that to wliich he mainly trusted — and, as the event proved, not in vain 
— was the state of complete disorganization into which the military 
means of the English had fallen. He knew that Madras, which, with 
the district attached to it, could boast of prodigious wealth, and a popu- 
lation of 250,000 souls, was«t)ccupied by one weak battalion of 400 
'^men- Its fortifications, likewise, were of the most contemptible order, 
consisting, for the most part, of a common wall, which might at any 
moment be c.scaludcd, should the process of breaching be esteemed too 
ex£)en8ive ; indeed out of the three divisions into which it was parted, 
only one, called Fort St. George, in ^ which the chief functionaries 
resided, could boast either of bastion or rampart, far less of cannon or 
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mortars. Agamat this open and .il^pfovided place a heavy fire was 
opened both by sea and land» and the confusion within the waliS soon 
became fearful. 

We have alluded to this siege, if such it deaorveif to Be called, which 
lasted i^nly five days, and ended iiitthe surrender of the place, because 
to* it we may trace back tlie rude^ beginnings of that system which, in 
process of time, placed at the control of the local authorities one of the 
finest armies in the world. It was witii the view of strengthening 
themselves against the tlircatcncd^ attack of Labourdonnais that the 
English gathered together a band of peons ; and putting into their 
liands matchlocks, spears, swords, and other weapons, placed tliem 
under the orders of a few English officers. Amon^ these was a young 
man named Haliburton, who, as he had devoted iiimsclf in a inafked 
manner to the study of the native character while in the civil service, 
bo now, after exchanging the pen for the sword, be became a prodigious 
favourite with his peons. It is true that he scarcely succeeded in 
inspiring them with the self-confidence which they atterw'ards aniuired : 
indeed neither the space of time at his disposal, nor the results of tlie 
operation, were favourable to that end; but lie accomplished quite 
enough to satisfy both himself and others, that such ineB had only to 
be dealt with aright and they would become invaluable soldiers. Accord- 
ingiy? in llie following year, having, among others, clfccted his escape 
alter the surrender of Madras, he was prcbentod with a lieutenant’s 
commission, and employed to discipline the first corps of regular Se- 
poys which the East India Company took into their service ; a duty 
wliiclj^he executed with not less of honour to himself than of satisfac- 
tion and lasting advantage to his employers# From that moment the 
local aulhoiities felt that they had resources in men at their command of 
which they iiad not previously dreamed ; and they were encouraged to 
enl<?r upon a field of operations which led llicin, through numberless 
vicissitudes and trials, to what tiley now are. ^ 

The first Sepoys that were raised and regularly disciplined by the 
English seem to have been carefully chosen either from among the Ma- 
homedan portion of the population, or from the higher castes ot Hindoos, 
A considerable proportion of the latter were Rajpoots, a high-minded and 
brave race, peculiarly susceptible of attachment lo their leaders, though 
remarkably alive to everything like a wound to their own honour. Of 
these two traits in their character a striking proof was given in the 
behaviour of one of his corps to Haliburton, and in the fate which 
overtook the Sepoy, smiie time in the month of August or in the very 
beginning of Se})tember, 1748. Mr. Haliburton had occasion to find 
fault with tlie appearance or behaviour of one of his Sepoys on parade, 
and in a mopient of irritation made use of language which the proud 
Indian could not forgive. Haliburton, be it observed, adored by 
his men. His general behaviour towards them was, indeed, such as to 
secure their utmost legard, nor was there one among them, this chafed 
Rajpoot not excepted, who would have hesitated to die in his dafcnco. 
But the sense of wounded honour overcame in the mind of the Sepoy 
every other feeling, and he shot his officer where he stood, flaliburton’s 
wound vva8*mortal. He lingered, however, till the following day,* and 
then died ; while his assassip perished on the spot. His comrades, 
rendered furious by the sight of their commander slain, cut him to 
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pieces. These facts stand recoUed Jn a dispatch from the council of 
fort St. David, which bears date 2nd September, 1748, while to the 
estimation in which Haliburton was held by his native soldiers a thou* 
sand traditions bear testimony. Among other facts we may mention 
that when, about forty years ago, ar examination toob»place at Madras 
into the validity of certain old grants of land, some veterans, wearing 
medals, came forward to claim their portions ; and when asked who or 
what they were, they replied v/ith manifest pride, — We are Sahib Ra 
Sepoy,** — that is, Ilaliburton’s soldiers. 

It does not appear that the Sepoys had much opportunity of exhi- 
biting their prowess in the field during either the ill-conducted siege of 
Pondicherry in 1747, or the operations against Devccotah under Cope, 
tirarsecond attack 'on the latter place, however, of wliich Major Law- 
rence had tlic management, we find them acting with J'juropeans in the 
proportion of 800 English to 1700 Sepoy soldiers, and their behaviour 
is represented as gallant in the extreme. Some of them, forming the 
support to the storitiing party, exhibited, indeed, a degree of cool cou- 
rage, such as would have done honour to the best of Napoleon’s vcle- 
raus, or our own brilliant light division. When Clive was assaile<l by 
cavalry, while, overpassing the plain between the Coleroon and the* toot 
of the breach, the Sepoy detachment, which was appointed to follow 
him, saved both him and his people from destruction. *rhcy»-advViiKeil 
nobly to the assistance of their over-malohed Lino|>ean ronirados, threw 
in their lire with admirable precision and cileet, and opened out 
once more a free passage to the town, which was carried with very 
little loss. ^ 

The next occabion on which the Sepo)s of the Madras army particu- 
larly distinguished iheniselves was at the captuie and defence of tho 
citadel of Arcot, under Clive, — a series of operations to which tlio 
annals even of Indian warfare present none moie brilliant — wo might 
have said more romantic. Our loadevs may possibly have forgotten 
the details of that memorable service, and we are, therefoie, bound in 
justice to .the fme fellows, whose career vve are sketching, to give some 
account of them. 

In the year 1756, when Captain Gingen was defending himself as 
he best could within the walls of Trichinopoly, Mr. Clive, who had 
taken part in the operations before Gulronildh, and returned in disgust 
to Fort David’s, grew weary of the duty which then devolved upou< 
him of conveying stores to the beleaguered city, and made a bold but 
wise suggestion to the government. The town of Aicot, witli the terri- 
tories annexed, had been, through the management of Dupleix, made 
over to Chuudah Sahib, a chief whose title might or might not be valid, 
but who, in the contest wdiich ensued between tlic rivial *Europcan 
powers, Joined liiinself to the enemies of the English, it occurred to- 
Clive that the capture of this place would not only bring many impor- 
tant and immediate advantages t^vthe Englibh government, but that the 
Hioral effect of the blow would be felt as well throughout the whole of 
tlie Carnatic as in the enemy’s camp at Trichinopoly. lie accordingly 
projiosed to make a dash, at the head of whatever lorcc couhl be 8})ared, 
upon Cliundah Idahib’s ca])ital; and his reasoning appeared so just to tlio 
tneiiibers of the supreme council, that they adopted his suggestion.. 
Such, however, was the deplorable wealiucss of the English at this* 
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time, that from llie t^o p]4&idencieslof Madras and Fort St David's, 
only a weak corps of 500 men could he drawn. Of these 200 were 
Europeans, the remainder Sepoys^ and the utter exhaustion of* the set- 
tlements mjiy be judged'of when \Ve state, Jhat to*brin^ even tljis force 
into the field, it; was necessary to^entrust Fort St. David's to the keep- 
ifig or 100, Madras to the protection of 50 soldiers — so thoroughly 
liad the ‘petty operations in which they w^erc engaged exhausted the 
resources of a power which now exerciaes unlimited svvay over little 
short of one hundred millions of subjects. 

Clive mustered his little army at Madras, which was commanded, 
under himself, by seven English gentlemen, four of whom were young 
merchants, while two of the three officers, by education, had never seen a 
shot fired in earnest. His artillery consisted of tffrcc light fiellt^pieCes, 
very small in their calibre and very inadequately equipped ; yet he set 
out oil his expedition with a well-grounded assurance, that whatever 
courage and perseverance could accomplish his liandful of heroes would 
achieve. 

On the 29th of August he rcachc<i the Pagoda of Congeveram, a 
building of some extent and consivlerable magnificence, which stands 
ahojiit forty miles from the coast, and there learned* 4hat the place 
against which his operations were about to.be directed was held by a 
fi^arfisomof 1100 men. Nothing daunted at tliis intelligence, he halted 
only to refresh, and to send back a requisition to Madras for a couple 
of eighteen-] louiulers, after which ho again set forward, and arrived on 
the 131st within ten miles of Arcot. It was a day of furious thunder 
andjiain. I’lm wind, likewise, blew a hurricane, and the lightning 
Hashed with a rapidity and a splendour, sjlicIi as even in an Indiau 
climate, is described as of rare occurrence. 

Wlicn the storm was at its height tlie garrison of Arcot beheld to 
ihfcir constcrnfition Clive’s bayaiion in full march — the ranks being pre- 
served and their step as firm atid as free as if the elements had been at 
])eacc. ' Now it is well known that in those days the natives of India 
entertained, as to a certain extent they still entertain, a suj)crstitious 
reverence for a storm of thunder and lightning. Cluindah Sahib^s 
people, therefore, who would have faced a battery of cannon probably 
witliuut much scru])le, but who would have no more thought of exposing 
themselves to the tempest than of crossing the Atlantic, were struck 
with an irresistible panic. They exclaimed tliat their enemies were 
supported by more than human agency, and that resistance would be 
useless. They accordingly fled in dismay from the citadel, of which 
Clive look possession without striking a blow. But Clive was loo pru- 
dent not to provide against the return of reason in bis enemies. He 
made every preparation to keep the conquest which had been so tmex- 
pectediy won ; and as he dealt both justly and humanly towards the 
peaceable inhabitants, he found among them no disposition to thwart 
him in his proceedings. •• 

Clive had not deceived himself as to the course which thg enemy 
would be likely to pursue, as soon as they recovered from the panic 
which led to the evacuation of Arcot. They halted at a place called 
TImerv, %ix miles south-west of the city, wiiere, being rcinforeed by 
2000 men, they bt‘gan to stow a front and to make dispositions for a 
siege. But Clive did not wait to be attacked. ^YhUe his camp-fol* 
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lowers were laying in stores of provisions, and workmen, hired for the 
purpose,, wore strengthening and enlarging the fortifications, he himself, 
at the head of 100 Europeans and twice as many Sepoys, sallied out; 
and, coming up with the enemy, attacked and overthrew them with great 
impetuosity. They retreated into Timery which he was*unablc to'carry 
by reason of the extreme lightness of his ordnance; and he jmarched 
home again, loaded .with spoi], and improved in the wmm/c of his de- 
tachment. Neither did he omit otl^fjr opportunities of proving to the 
Sepoys their marked superiority over the troops of Chuiidali Sahib. 
Not long after tlie afliiir of Timery, he made a night-attack upon a 
body of 3000 men, who had established themselves within two miles of 
t WojUu kjrks, and gasc them a total defeat, without himself sustaining a 
single casualty. 

Meanwhile strenuous exertions were made botli at Madras and 
Trichinopoly, — on the pari of the English to reinforce and supiiort 
Clive — on the part of Chundah Sahib to regain posbossionof his capital. 
The English sent out the eightecn>poim»b'rs for whii li a requisition had 
been made, and the detachment whicli guarded them, composed almost 
exclusively of /%r)poya, displayed a great deal both uf daring and per- 
severance. They were twice thrcaleiicd in their march by very supe-j 
rior numbers ; and once, after some sliarp skirmishing, conn^ellofj to 
retire; but they resumed their line of march again, as soon as the 
enemy withdrew, and reached Arcot in safetj. And well it was for 
Clive that lliey did reach it; for within two days of their coming, 
certain intelligence was brought that llajali vSahil), the Nabob’s son, 
had moved from tlie main ainiy with a strong corps, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards his columns were seen advancing towards tho 
town in formidable array. Clive did not think it necessary to risk an 
action with so superior a force in tho open country ; nor were his dis- 
posable means adccpiaic to maintain so Idige and defenceless a place as 
the city. He therefore drew in his outposts as the enemy came on, 
and shutting liimself u]) in tho fort, made ready to defoiul it to the last 
extremity. 

Such of our readers as may cliance to have taken part in the opera- 
tions of Indian warfare will not require that wc should dofcribe to them 
the tumult and confusion that arise in an Indian town wl}cn an army, 
whether of friends or foes, is poured into it. On this occasion the 
scene is represented, in the journal of an individual who witnessed it, 
as having been wild and striking in no ordinary degree. The cavalry 
ill their varied costumes, — some in loose robes, others cased in coats of 
mail, swept into the place,— while the footmen scattered themselves 
through the houses like so many swarms of bees, shouting, singing, 
beating their tom-toms, sounding llieir clarionets, and making every 
possible demonstration of Iriumpli at successes past, and contidence of 
more successes in tlie future. Anwng other precautions which he had 
used, Clive had caused such of itic houses as abutted ujion the glacis 
of the citadel to be broken down ; some, however, still remained standing, 
and into these clouds of marksmen made their way, whose fire 
proven* so destructive, that no one could venture to show himsfdf on the 
ramparts opposite without running the greatest risk of being killed or 
wounded. 

U was here that Rajah Sahib proceeded to erect his batteries, of 
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which tlic appearance soon became so formidable, that Clive jtfdgcd it 
necessary to try the effect of a sortie. The attack was given dt noon, 
when the native armies are for the most j[>art aocustbmed to refresh 
themselves bj^ sjeoping* and it wa% carried forward with singular rcso- 
liTtion. About forty Eiiglisli and a hundred chosen Sepoys stole out by 
a sally-port, sjwang up one of the ramparts, and pushed into the street, 
and as tliey went on with equal rapidity and ordeV, the guards of the 
tremehes were soon overpowered. '^But every house and building near 
the battery was filled witli ppople. and there came such a storm of balls 
upon tile assailants, tliat no amount of human courage could long endure 
it ; they reached the battery, however, spiked a gun or two, broke some 
intrenching tools, and otherwise did all the niiscTiief in their *])dwrr. 
But thtiir success was dearly bought: sixteen Kurojicans, including an 
officer, were killed, and as many wounded ; while among the Sepoys 
the carnage was even more severe. But they stood it nobly ; indeed, 
several of them, hearing the cries of certain of their disabled comrades, 
whom, ill the hurry of the retreat, the European rear-guard had been 
unalile to bring oil’, turned hack, and with admirable, courage and 
Junniuiity, bore them into the fort. Tliey received for tifh^ scruce the 
iR’arty thanks of tlicir commamlcr; and became everyday more and 
ivdixm (’oiragcous as the consciousness of their importance became better 
known to themselves. 

The siege went on, in all the toils and perils of which tlie Sepoys 
proved themselves wortliy to serve by the side of Englishmen. W'lum 
t’livc^ finding that his eigliU'en-pouiHWs were disabled, and that Jiis 
light pieces could not be shown, }»roce(‘(le(l tio erect a tower by which 
the lious(‘S that so much amioycil him might be commanilcd, no portion 
of his army worked more cheerfully than the Sepoys with pickaxe and 
spatle ; llicy lent tludr aid likejvise, to drag to its summit tlie ponderous 
Indian gun, from which the shot of seventy-two poumls weight went^ 
clean tlirougli every obstacle of building and embankment ; and they look 
their turns in firing the train by means of which this clumsy, though 
most ctlicient weapon was discharged. Nor was it thus only that their 
lirniness and fidelity were provcjd : provisions grew so scarce within the 
fort, that doubts began to be entertainc<l whotlier it would be possibles 
to hold out till tlie arrival of those succours for which repeated and 
urgent demands had been sent to the presidency. Of this the enemy 
were well aware ; and they used every possible mode of persuasion — by 
shooting arrows witli^writleti papers attached, by speaking to tlie sen- 
tries on duty, or to stragglers on the wall — to corrupt the fidelity of the 
Sepoys ; hut their invitations were disregarded, and their allurements 
despised ; indeed, on more than one occasion the Sepoy replied to his 
tempter with the most convincing of all arguments — a niysket ball. 

Nor must we be content to stop here in our record of Indian fidelity 
and self-devotion. When there remafliicd in store but a slender supply 
of rice, and every other article of food was consumed, the Hindoos be- 
sought their commander that he would give them leave to boil the rice 
for the whole garrison — “ Vour Englisli soldiers,^* said they, “ can eat 
from our tiaiuls, though we cannot eat from theirs ; they sliall ‘have 
as tlieir share every grain of the rice, and we will content ourselves and 
find subsistence by drinking the water in which it has been boiled.*’ 
We do not think that generosity, and honour, and self-devotion were 
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ever carried fatiher than this by any*people ; and we give the anecdote 
on an authority which admits of noncontradiction. 

We have alluded ^o the efforts which were, from time to time, made 
to open a communication between the distressed garrison and its sup* 
plies: such services— services whi(^h implied the facility of passing 
through the enemy’s camp, and penetrating, in the midst of a tliousand 
dangers, to Madras — could ^f course be performed by natives alone. 
Though it was well known that, one after another, the messengers had 
been discovered, and their heads, stuck upon poles, satisfied those within 
the fort of the fate which had overtaken them, Clive had never fur to 
seek for a fresh volunteer, — ^lus Sepoys were all ready to die for their be- 
lovadJbader ; and they comforted and encouraged themselves by the 
persuasion that if it was their fate to perish, as nothing could avert, so 
neither could anything hurry it on. Thus, i^rom day to day, as occasion 
required, new adventurers sallied forth, by several of whom the autho- 
rities at Madras were at length made aware of the extremity to which 
the defenders of Arcot were reduced. They sent out a detachment of 
100 Europeans and 200 Sej)oys, with a convoy of provisions and stores 
for the citaclf.h; and the latter made their way safely enough till they 
had arrived within thirty miles of the place of their destination, byt 
here a fierce attack was made upon tliem, which they found ^it iyipos- 
sible to resist, and they fell back with great reluctance to Panamallce. 
It was then, when all ground of hope seemed to have been taken away, 
that fortune, or rather Providence, which seldom deserts the brave, 
interposed to save Clive and his gallant followers. There was a 
Mahratta chief, called Morari Row, — one of those roving adventurers 
who hire out their own swords and the swords of their tribe, in India, 


often to the best bidder, — whom Mohammed Ally had engaged, on Ihc 
customary terms, to join his army. This man lay encamped about Iwo 
days’ march from Arcot, watching, as seemed, the result of the opc- 
*' rations both there and in front of Trichinopoly, and to him one of 
Clive’s Sepoys, at the suggestion of his own good sense, made his way. 
Morari Row had been already astonished by the boldness and obstinacy 
of Clive’s defence ; the tale of the Sepoy both interested and delighted 
him ; and he made up his mind to support a cause, which, as it seemed 
to be supported already by heaven, must, as he said, ultimately prevail. 
He accordingly put his troops in motion ; but Rajah Sahib’s sources of 
intelligence were too good to leave him long in ignorance of the 
threatened danger, and he resolved to anticipate 
Two breaches were by this time effected in the wall of the citadel, one 


of which measured fifty, the other ninety, feet in width ; and llajah 
Sahib determined at all hazards to try the effect of an assault. He was 
aware that Clive had cut them both off with retrenchments, ‘^nd he saw 
that both we/e flanked by parapets which the garrison had thrown up, 
and from behind which a fire coifid be maintained in comparative secu- 
rity. Yet he knew also that Clive could not now muster more than 120 
fighting men, of whom scarce thirty were Europeans : it was therefore 
natural for him to conclude that by sheer weight of numbers he must 
[ircvail, especially wlien it was in his power to add the inceiUive of reli- 
gious fanaticism to the undoubted courage of his troops. On this latter 
account he made choice of the anuiversai^y of one of tliose great festi- 
vals which occur in the Mohammedan calendar, like our own Easter, 
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at certain stages of the moon, and he ordered for that day, •(which 
chanced to be tlie 14lh of November, ) the performance of this hazardous 
exploit. Now the true believer in Mohammed jp convinced that all 
those who fall on such a festival, while engaged in battle with the infi- 
dels, i% carried at once into the Pft>phet’B paradise, and this persuasion, 
if it be fortified by the judicious "use of opium in. sufficient quantities, 
gives him courage to face death in any form. Accordingly, on the 14th 
of November, two lieavy columns f oured from behind the shelter of the 
houses, and leaping into the ditch, began to ascend the ruins with 
surprising ardour ; but not one out of the sections which led reached the 
top of the breach alive. The garrison opened upon them such a fire,~ 
so close, so continued, so coolly and deliberately given, ---Aat the 
assailants rolled to the bottom of the breach in mas^ses. The survivors 
recoiled ; they withdrew behind the houses, formed again, and again 
advanced over the bodies of their slaughtered comrades. But their 
courage, both natural and assumed, availed them nothing : Clive’s heroic 
band were not to be shaken, and the assault failed. 

A native army, once defeated, is, as we need not remind our brother- 
soldjers of the East, incapable of being restored to order? Jlajah Sahib’s 
troops not only withdrew from the assault, but breaking loose from all 
tjie^estgaints of discipline, such as it is in levies of the kind, entirely 
dissolved thegiselves ; many deserted to the English, many more stole 
away to their homes, while the chief, with such as adhered to his 
standard, evacuated the town under cover of night, and hastened back 
on the road to Trichinopoly. But he was not permitted to escape un- 
molested : at early dawn Clive sallied out in pursuit, and being joined 
on the march by a detachment from Morari flow's corps, and strength- 
ened by a body of Europeans from Chittapet, he overtook the fugitives, 
^vA totally defeated them. He then turned upon Congeverara, of 
wh'icb, during the siege of tliS^citadcl, the Frencli had obtained posses- 
sion, and, after a three days^ attack, made good his entrance. It i% 
worthy of remark that the enemy endeavoured to deter the English 
from their threatened attack by exposing two European officers, their 
prisoners, on the walls. But these brave men — Lieutenants Revel and 
Glass — besought Clive to forget that tlicy wxrc in danger, and to act 
as his duty required at all hazards. They were both found in the place 
uninjured wlien it fell. 

During the whole of this campaign, and for some years afterwards, 
the disciplined Sepoys were embodied, as they had been at tlie outset, in 
independent companies, generally of 100 men each, under subadars, or 
native captains. There were few of these native officers that failed of 
doing their duty ; while one, by name Mahomed Esof, raised himself, 
by his talents and courage, to the general command of the whole Sepoy 
force. We have not space, neither is it consistent wRh our plan, to 
enter into a detail of the services e\yen of a Sepoy hero ; but wc beg to 
refer such as are curious on this head to the pages of Ormo, where^ in 
the account which is given of the wars of Clive, Lawrence, anR Smith, 
they will find the name of Mahomed Esof as frequently and as honour- 
ably mentioned as that of the most liighly-distinguibhed Europeaps who 
took fart in the struggle. ^ 

In proportion as the numbers of the native army increased, the form 
of its organization underwent a change, and the independent companies 
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were gradually brought togetliei intQ battLlionsl Thus we find that, in 
1776, t*iiere were, on the Madras establishment, ten Sepoy biittalions of 
1000 nfen each, which were respectively commanded by three European 
officers. Probably Ibis number will appear quite inadequate to those 
who are accustomed only to the dispositions which mudeni timers have 
brought about ; and it would apjpp ar that some inconveniences did 
actually attend it, foV additions were, from time to time, made to the 
amount of European 'officers, till at last these consisted of one captain 
for each battalion, and one subalterfi for each company. Still we. very 
much question whether the native troops have ever been more efficient, 
wc are sure that they have never been more forward or more zealous 
than during the period when situations of honour and responsibility lay 
within reach of the native warriors. We do not mean by this to 
insinuate that the best corps of native troops can be rendered effective 
without the stimulus of Pluropean control and Juiropeaii example ; but 
we are decidedly of opinion that this may be carried to an excess, and 
that the presence of too many Europeans with a native force is just as 
mischievous to the morale of the Sepjoys as its total negation. Perhaps 
then, the most perfect organization, considering the nature of the force, 
was that whiCti prevailed in 1786, when to captains were committed tlie 
management of battalions, to lieutenants and ensigns the command of 
companies. * ’ 

The years 1780, 1781, and 178*2, comprised a period intense suf- 
fering botli to the army and the peaceable inhabitants of the Carnatic. 
With respect to the army, there was scarcely a regiment which was not 
twenty months in arrear of pay ; and though a daily allowance of rice, 
was issued to the men, such allowance did not suffice to save their 
families from the ravages of the famine which wasted the Company’s 
dominions. Now, when it is considered that the Hindoo is singularly 
attached to his family, — ^tliat if he be a iH-jirried man, his wife and chil- 
|(Jren are to liim as life itself — if single, fliat liis filial and paternal affec- 
tions are of the strongest kind, the merit of a fidelity and endurance 
such as never permitted a murmur to break fortli, must be acknowledged 
to have been great. JMoreover, the native soldiers received with grati- 
tude and repaid by attachment the acts of kindness by means of which 
their European officers strove to lighten a load of suffering which they 
could not remove, and cheerfully followed wherever tlicy were Jed, 
displaying on all occasions as much of active courage as of passive re- 
solution. Perhaps we shall not go very wide of the mark if we say 
that, in Madras at least, the native army was therl at the height 'of its 
glory ; though it would be unfair to speak of it as at any time giving 
proofs, in the presence of an enemy, that its military spirit was impaired, 
far less broken. 

During the campaigns of 1790 and 1791 against Tippoo Sultan, the 
Sepoys of the Madras establishment conducted themselves nobly ; but 
the number of European troops which were now intermixed with them 
lessened their opportunities of distinguishing themselves ; and, though 
improved in discipline, they perhaps fell in their own estimation, for 
the native army was become in some sort a secondary one j and the 
pride of those of whom it was made up was lowered. We are neither 
questioning the necessity of the increased number of his Majesty’s 
troops which were employed at that period in India, nor doubting the 
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propriety of allotting theii superior physical strength and more active 
courage services of the greatest danger, and of course of pre-eminent 
honour,— we sjicak only as to the effect that was produced* by the 
change in the minds of the native soldiers, and we 5(now that it was bad. 
^ The operations under Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows were 
certainly^ not inferior either in their brilliancy or their results to those 
of widen S^r Eyre Coote had the management. Tet every officer who 
is old enough to recollect them can (tell how differently they were 
regarded by the Sepoys who toot part in both. Coote’s campaigns, 
or rather *the fliemory of them, might bring to the recollection of the 
soldier the image of hardships and distresses endured by himself — 
perhaps of his children destroyed by famine ; bu^ it was associated in 
his own mind with a consciousness of his own importancer at the 
moment, to the Government which he served ; and sanctified by a sense 
of patient valour, and the pride of glories achievedT It could not be so, 
at least in the same degree, in reference to his services under Corn- 
wallis or Meadows; and circumstances were continually occurring, 
twenty or thirty years ago, which proved tliis. The jiiclures of these 
three great leaders — for in Indian warfare they certaipjy were great — 
may be soon to lliib day in tlie great room of the Exchange at Madras ; 
and it tised to be the practice, as often as a fresh battalion came into 
the*gan1soi), that the old soldiers would conduct the young ones to see 
them. On such occasions Wallh and Madom (so were the names 
pronounced) were always pointed out as brave chiefs; but to the 
similitude of Coote, a sort of religious pilgrimage was made — the 
youngest child of a Sepoy being taught to bow down, in a species of 
adoration, before it. • 

The year 1796 is memorable for the introduction of a fresh cliange 
into the organization of the native army, which was then made to 
consist, not of single battalions, severally commanded, as wc have 
shown, by a Captain, with ten subalterns under him, but of regiments 
of two battalions, to each of which European Officers were appointed, 
of the same rank, and nearly of the same number, as to a battalion in 
his Maje&ty's service. The obvious effect of this arrangement was, to 
reduce the native officers at once to the rank, virtually, if not osten- 
sibly, of non-commissioned officers. Hitherto the internal economy of 
the battalion, the mounting of guards, the duties of orderly officers, 
&c., had been superintended exclusively by the Subadars. Now, a 
Eurtmean, generally a mere youth, was called upon to discharge 
funcuons for which neither his knowledge of the languages nor his ex- 
perience in his profession qualified him ; while the veteran native 
officer saw the last avenue to distinction blocked up against him, and 
ceased to take either a pride or an interest in the honour of his corps. 
No doubt the appearance and parade discipline of the troops were 
greatly improved. The battalions ^manoeuvred better than they used 
to do ; they were more steady undeV arms ; and in the campaigns of 
1799 against Seriiigapatam, and the Mahratta war which succeeded, tBey 
exhibited no backwardness to meet the enemy; but the peculiar tic 
which attached the men to their officers, and of course to the Govern- 
ment/Was broken. A new bond, to be sure, took its place ; But we 
shall see, by and bye, whi^i we come to speak of the mutinies that 
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have occurred, and of the causes which led to them, that it was neither 
so flexible nor so enduring as that to which it succeeded. 

As we have yet a great deal to say, and as we feel that to illustrate 
this part of our subject with all, or a portion of, the anec^lotes which we 
have collected, would cither involve us in perplexity, or sw’cll our paper 
to an inordinate extent, we will conclude for this month, by stating, in 
few words, how, and 'in what order, the Madras Army grev^^ up to its 
present state. 

Prom 1748 to 1766, there were neither regiments nor battidions of 
Sepoys, but a certain number of Sepoy companies, commanded, as we 
have shown, by native Captains, though superintended by Europeans. 
In 176^ Msidras could boast of ten Sepoy battalions, each 1000 strong ; 
and each controlled and regulated by three Englishmen, under whom 
the Subadars still continued to possess both rank and influence. In 
1770, eight additional battalions were raised, making in all eighteen, 
of which each had at its head a Captain, with one European Subaltern 
per company. In 1784, the native Army was very largely increased; 
it could then muster 28,000 Infantry, with 2000 Cavalry, though, in 
the organizaucfi of battalions, no change had taken place: but as 
this enlargement was brought about by the pressure of war, so the 
return of peace brought a reduction, only that, at the expiration o^ a 
brief interval, another an<l a still more important increase might be 
effected. In 1818, there were in the Madras establishment eight 
regiments of cavalry, twenty-four regiments of infantrv, of two battalions 
each, several troops of horse-artillery, some corps of gun-lascars, and a 
very large invalid establi&liment. Since that era other modifications 
have occurred, such as the disuniting of the battalions, and the forma- 
tion of each into a separate regiment, till now we find, by the East 
India Calendar, that the ainiics in the several Presidencies consist -of 
the following details : — 

Bombay. 

Three regiments of native cavaliy; Iwenlj-six regiments of native 
infantry; two battalions of European iiilaiUiy ; regiment of ailillciy ; 
corps of engineers ; corps of invalids. 

Madras. 

Eight regiments of native cavalry; two battalions of European in- 
fantry ; fifty-two regiments of native infantry ; one regiment of horse- 
artillery ; four ditto foot ; corps of engineers ; corjis of invalids. 

Bengal. 

Ten regiments of native cavahy; two battalions of European in- 
fantry ; seventy-four regiments of native infantry ; regiment of horse- 
artillery; five battalions of foot ditto; corps of engineers; corps of 
invalids. ’ 
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A month’s CUUIZE ON THE s'mVRNA STATION* 

Early in llie month of October, 1835, informatioi\ reached Mr. 
Brant, His Majesty’s Consul at Smyrna, ofa series of niracies which 
liad'beerf lately xjonimitted in the waters of Samos, and in the seas to 
the southward as far as Rhodes. The depredators yvcrc known to bo 
domiciled at Jpsara, Scio, and Samos, and were generally cruizing in 
the caiques of the country, each accompanied by a perama, a long row- 
boat capable of .holding from ten to twelve men|^ With these, during 
calm weather, merchant vessels were boarded, robbed, and, in some 
instances, part of the crew murdered ; and so daring had these pirates 
become, from the unaccountable supineness of the Tttrkish Govenw^ent, 
that boats freighted by the merchants of Smyrna were actually captured 
before they liad left the gulf, and even under the guns of St, James’s 
Castle, 

In consequence of these proceedings, it was deemed expedient that 
application should be made to the Commanding Officer of the foreign 
bhips of war stationed in the Port of Smyrna, and a few days afterwards 
II. M. ship Favorite, Captain Mundy, and the Frencls* bjig of war 
Diicucdic weighed, and made sail for the purpose of cruizing in the 
vicyiil^ in|cbtod by these marooners. The Favorite proceeded, in the 
first instance, to Mytelcne, and being detained there several clays by 
bad weallier, we were enabled to see a considerable portion of that mag- 
nificent island. The town is now a miserable collection of ill-constructed 
wooden houses erected amidst the ruins of the ancient city, and inha- 
bited almost entirely by Greeks, uho live principally by the exportation 
of their olive oil, A fortress commands the fown garrisoned by a few 
of the lacticocs, or disciplined Turkibh troops. The governor would 
not germ it us to pass the gate, but the exterior appearance of the bastions 
and guns bore auqilc testimony^ti) the bad slate of the interior. 

Wc observed a 60-gun frigate on the stocks nearly ready for launcli- 
ing. Tlie harbour, or rather roadstead, is secure from all winds from 
M. round by AV. to S.W., and the mole for small vessels ia sheltered 
from every (juarter. , 

A party proceeded about 30 miles into tbp interior to a village called 
Brissa, and having an order from the Aga, or Governor of Mytclene, 
to be suitably lodged, wore .accommodated in the best of the Greek houses. 
The country we passed througli on our journey was highly picturescpie, 
and inJLhc neigh bourhpod of Mytelcne extremely fertile ; the olive and 
vineyards stretching out in every direction as far as the eye could see. 
After passing Port Oleverc, which is the finest harbour in the Mediter- 
ranean, and only separated from the roadstead of Mytelcne by a narrow 
neck of landj the face of the country entirely changes ; forests of pine 
extend on each side of the road to the summits of tlie ifiountaiiis, and 
as in our serpentine course we descended into the valleys, we crossed 
several rivulets, on the banks of which Aourished the acacia, Vallony oak, 
myrtle, and other evergreens. Our party having guns and flogs wc 
occasionally dismounted, finding partridges and quails in great abundance ; 
and <lu^{ythe four days we remained in the interior, the sportsmeq sup- 
plied efur table. The population of the island is very inconsiderable, 
composed almost entirely of* Greeks, whom wc found very inoffensive 
and very ignorant. The greater part of the ground lies uncultivated, 
though the soil is capable of anything. 
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In the event of war, either J^ith lluBsij or Turkey, England would do 
well Ho possess herself of this magnificent position, where she would 
receive a liearty welcome from the inhabitants, and where her fleets 
might ride securetin the finest harbours in the world. Blockading the 
Dardanelles from hence, all commerce through the straits would be im- 
possible. 

The weather having moderated, we again put to sea in ihh Favorite, 
and after cruizing for several daj s hove to oil* the town of fecio. 

How melanclioly is the pieiure *of this once flourishing and happy 
island! The stately mansions ereeWd by the Genoese, and which were 
burnt during the massacre in 1822, when twenty thousand Christians 
were butchered in cold blood, still remain a mass of ruins *, the silk- 
looms are neglectell, and the prejiaration of the mastic gum, of all her 
former exports, alone remains in active operation. From Scio we 
steered our course into the Gulf of Scala Nova, sending out our boats to 
examine every vessel, but hitherto none had answered the description 
of the pirates. Passing through the great Bhogaz channel to the west- 
ward of Samos, and wliere we encountered strong nortlierly breezes, wc 
reconnoitered the Fourni Islands, a group consisting of several scattered 
rocks, iinirtkflfnited, but known as a resort of the miscreants of whom 
we were in search. From thence we b{)re away for Patnios, and as 
wc aj)proached distinguisiicd the monastery of St. John, wliah Crot/ns 
the summit of the highest peak of the island— a situation highly pic- 
turesque, and when considered in connexion with the apostle in memory 
of whom it was founded, presented a view of more tlian ordinary interest. 
In clear weather this lofty beacon may be seen at the distance of five 
or six leagues, as also a smaller monastic building on a height to the 
wcstw’ard. 

The best harbour is at the extremity of a large irregular bay at the 
S.E. end of the island. It is about one mile in circumference ; ' tlie 
entrance between a lofty and nearly perpendicular rock on one liand, 
and a lower range of hills with the remains of an old castle upon it on 
the other ; deep water close to, and sixteen fathoms in the centre of the 
port, being llien about throe cables’ length from the scala or landing 
place where a few houses have been lately erected. The harbour is 
sheltered from every wind but S.E. ; at the end of tiiis is a narrow 
isthmus of land, and beyond it another little port well sheltered from 
south and soath-cast(Tly winds. 

On first entering the large bay above mentioned, you will observe a 
large wedge-shaped island on your starboard ha»id which may be saM 
to be connected by a string of smaller islets with the main. Pass this 
about four cables’ length distance in eight fathoms, and the narrow en- 
trance to the harbour then opens, bearing about N.W. 

There is alijp anotlier good harbour to the southward of this, formed 
by an island at the entrance of a sandy bay ; it is nearly the same size 
as that forming the outside of the string extending ft’om the main, bear- 
ing froyn it S. W. four or five miles. It is shaped like a THirkish saddle, 
and appears to form part of the main land. There are some rocks off 
its south end, but a good passage into the harbour on cither side, and 
you may anchor in ten fatlioms three cables' length off shore. 

Patmos still continues nominally under the Ottoman government, but 
no Turks are permitted to reside in the island. This privilege has been 
granted by the Sultan since the first capture of the island in 1553. The 
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population is 3000, prof issingj, almost exclusively, the Greek religion, 
and are lemarkable for tlieir fanatfcism and superstition. The town is 
built round the monastery, the interior of the houses being neat and 
spacious, but the streets dirty and very narr,ow. Hie women are fair 
with handsome fo^itures, their sole occupation the manufacture of strong 
cotCon stockings, which, with earthinware pots, arc the only exports of 
the island.' The whole surface is in fact a barren and dreary spot, but 
rendered most interesting as the prison oi St. John the Divine, who 
was banished there by the Emperor Doraitian. 

Soon after we had anchored, wz observed tbe English ensign appa- 
rently floating upon one of the tunets of the monastery ; it proved, how- 
ever, to be the mansion of the British Vice-Consul, Signor Gilli, who 
numbered upwards of 70 years, 40 of which had bben passed <911 this 
melancholy spot. His family consisted of three really very pretty 
daughters, one of whom had been married a few days previous to our 
arrival, but as none of them spoke any language but Gieek, our communi- 
cation was necessrrily restricted to signs and looks. The costume of 
the females is not bocoming, — the waist extremely shoit — petticoats 
brushing the ground, and a dress of light muslin of an enormous height 
placed with an inclination ujion the head, — altogether tli^ '^st prepos- 
terous coiffure that could be imagined. The old gentleman, in recurring 
to/o>mcr»6cenes and early days, related his remembering the British 
fleet anchoring in the roads of Patmos on their passage to Egypt in 
180i ; since which time, an English ship of war had rarely made her 
appearance, and the arrival of the Favorite was looked upon as an era 
in the,monotonou8 regularity of their life. Signor Gilli is an Italian by 
birth, acts also as Rusvan Consul^ and, like lyost of the tribe of British 
Vice-Consuls in the Levant, is utterly unfit for his post. Wc, however, 
partook of his coflee and sweetmeats oflered by liis interesting daughters, 
and^^ller wards procuring a cicerone ascended to the monastery, into the 
liostern of which, after sundry Ivliockings, we were admitted by one of 
the monks. We wore first conducted to the chapel, a small building* 
richly inlaid with tolerable mosaics, and adorned with several antique- 
shaped silver candlesticks and lamps; the walls, evidently erected many 
centuries back, weretdisfigured by wretchedly executed pictures, attempt- 
ing to delineate scenes from the Book of Revelation, whilst in other 
parts were crowded togetlier the tinsel gifts of the pious congregation of 
the island. From the chapel we went to the library, a large hall con- 
taining innumerable manuscripts in Greek and Latin, besides many 
French works. We endeavoured to purchase some, but could not pre- 
vail u|X)n the librarian, an old ])adre, a most venerable looking patriarch, 
to part with any. He told us that there were now thirty monks in 
the monastejry, and that service was performed every day. Tlicy were 
all nominally under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch at (Constantinople, 
from whom they sometimes received money, the produce of their own 
ground being barely sutiicient to keep-^hem. V/e were surprised at the 
extent of the building and the number of apartments it contaiiyid, awl 
were equally delighted with the magnificent view from the summit of 
the belfry, tbe eye embracing at one glance the distant mountains of 
Mycal<^iif Asia Minor, with Samos and Nicaria towards the north, 
whilst twards the west and,80Uth, the still sea appeared studded with 
innumerable islands irregularly dotted upon her surface. The sun was 
at this moment shining with intolerable heat, assisted by the comet ; and 
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as regarded the broad cxj/mse of th^ Tcarian sea, we could not be 
surprised at the unfortunate fate of the son of Daedalus. 

The bird’s eye view of Patmos itself is very striking, from the exces- 
sive narrowness of *the land, which forms innumerable divisions of capes 
and bays stretching out in every drcction. ^ . 

In our descent from the town, we visited the natural grotfo which is 
situated about half way down the side of the mountain, and not far from 
the road. It is religiously believe^ that in this cave St. John was con- 
fined, and wrote therein the Book ofl^cvclalion. A small chnpcl has been 
erected in one division of the grollo wherein lamps are continually 
burning, and tlie priest who conducted us appeared to enter the sacred 
vault with feelings .pf awe and reverence. A representation of the angel 
visiting the Apostle, and showing the events that should shortly come 
to pass,” painted upon the wall in the worst style, destroyed to a certain 
extent our devotional feelings ; but no donht existed in our minds as to 
the purpose to which the cave had been in former times appropriated. 
It had evidently been a dungeon; and as it is generally adiiiUted to be 
an historical fact, that St. John was a prisoner in the island during the 
first Koman jjersecution of the Christians, it is more than probable that 
the traditionary accounts ofits being the actual jdacc of his confinement 
is really coricct. AVe had no time to linger or indulge in these reflec- 
tions, the blue peter W'as flying, and soon after sunset a lair Weze 
springing up, w'e were again under sail and steering for the little Bhogaz 
channel, a narrow strait between the Island of Samos and tlic main land. 
Whilst beating througli this passage, a boat was observed exactly 
answering to the description of one of the piratical peramas. She was 
immediately overhauled, and two of her crew corresponding to the 
descrij)tion, they were made prisoners and conducted with tlieir boat to 
ScalaNova. We found a current in the channel setting to the east- 
ward at the rate of a mile and a half per hour. 

Scala Nova, ancient Neapolis, is built on the side of a bill close 
upon the sea shore, and forms the south part of the port. The town 
is divided into the Greek and Turkish qiiaitcrs by a wall across it, and 
there is also an extensive rampart drawn Jicross the brow of tlic hill 
towards Samos, originally intended as a protection against the inroads 
ofSamiot pirates. The harbour of Scala Nova is small and principally 
formed by an ibland, but winds from W.N.W. to N. bring in a sea. 
The backset, however, is so great, that vessels are never wrecked there. 
We anchored in ten fathoms, a quarter of a mile off shore, the minaret 
in the town S.E. The church of Scala Nova is *richly decorated in the 
interior, but suffered much during the Greek revolution ; it is in the 
diocese of the Archbishop of Ephesus, and is generally considered by 
the modern Ephesians of the Greek persuasion as the successor to the 
ancient churth. We found provisions of all sorts extremely dear. 
The Britibh Vice-Consul, Signor Fetini, a Maltese of low birth, acts 
also as Russian Consul, and ajTpearcd as ignorant of his duty as his 
(folieague at Patmos. The Favorite, during our slay here, was inun- 
dated by visitors, both Turks and Greeks, and the Governor with his 
suite (a wretched looking set) also lionoured us with their presence. 

The whole town appeared paralyzed by the late daring adva of the 
pirates, and were not a little rejoiced at th^ presence of a British man-of- 
war to protect them. The chief of the cu8tom*hoase offered one of the 
caiques of the country to the Cdptain, provided he would man her with 
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liis seamen and send hef outito ci^uize tts a bait for the pirates. This 
was accepted ; and at dusk^ a large tricondera’’ with one of our oSicers 
and a crew of seven men with a few Greeks as pilots on board, Started 
on an expedition, with orders to make a coasting voyage towards Scio. 
At daylight the following morning, a large party of us set out for 
Ephesus, mounted on mules, with fi. Turkish guide. The distance is 
about seven.or eight miles, the road for half the Way bordering upon 
the beach, and afterwards striking inland "over a seties of hill and dale, 
and a road of the very worst order for quadrupeds. After a journey of 
two liours, and Just at sunrise, we^eached the summit of the Brat moun- 
tain overlooking the^ plains of Ephesus, and which was called by our 
guide La Prima Guardia, or St. Paufs Prison. Here is a small building 
but of modem date ; from hence the view is most beautiful, And no 
description can give an adequate idea of the desolate magnificence of 
the scene ; for beneath us and upon our right lay prostrate in one 
mass of ruins the once proud and idolatrous city. The vengeance of 
the Almighty had required the overthrow of those splendid temples and 
marble palaces in which the heathen had for so many ages delighted, 
and the iron hand of Time had fixed his destructive grasp on those mas- 
sive edifices, which man in his pride had imagined w(mlu*icndurc for 
ever. It was indeed a melancholy picture, affording a salutary lesson 
of^liA inltability of human greatness ; but the impression was speedily 
removed in the contemplation of the natural beauties of the hills and 
dales which were crowned in a mantle of autumnal verdure, wliilst some 
proof of animated life was observable in the herds of camels and flocks 
of sheep which wandered over the extensive plains irrigated by the 
winding Caysiras. The panorama was altogether one of the highest 
interest. ; 

From St. Paul’s prison we turned inland, leaving the sea at our backs, 
and!;vode along the northern si^je of the Corissus, a lofty range of moun- 
tains extending nearly east and frest, and uniting with another extensive 
range forming the northern boundary of that vast natural amphitheatre, 
the area of which contained the ancient city witii its environs and public 
buildings. Eetween these two mountainous ridges lies a small circular 
kill, called Mount Prion, about three miles clibtance from the sea, upon 
the sides of which several of those stupendous works of art had been 
erected, and which at the present day divides the ruins of Ephesus from 
the modern Aisaluck, a miserable Turkish village, where, however, is 
a cafinet, and close in front of it a sarcojihagus with a Greek inscription 
upon It. The high ^oad to Smyrna passes through this village. At 
about half a mile to tiie northward is a large mosque, formerly the church 
of St. John the Divine, who died at Ephesus not long after his return 
from his banishment to Patnios. This was probably converted into a 
Mahometan house of worship by the conquering Saraceni, or by Tamer- 
lane. An immense crescent now glitters upon the dome, but the interior 
has been long destroyed, neither lias ttve koran been read vvitliiii its wails 
for many years. It contains four marble columns, and ca})ital 
of composite order of exquisite wurkmanship. Perhaps in the sjiacious 
hall in which we stood, the bishops of the early ages had assembled 
in coutfiffto arrange the doctrine and discipline of the primitive church, 
before “ it had fallen away from its first love,” or the warning of St. 
John bad been revealed. 

The Turks here appeared of the worst cast How extraordinary has 
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been, the change during thc^last'few jearsSnthis once ihnatic and 
savage race ! They regarded with perfect indifference our breakfasting 
in their mosque, and seemed rather amused than otherwise at our sTloot- 
ing the ravens as they hurfied away from the ruined minarets. 

On a hill above this mosque stand the ruins of a large castle bnce the 
citadel, and from the summit of which is a magnificent view, and here 
})robabIy, had it not been for the fear of earthquakes, the temple of 
Diana would have been placed. Jn the valley below arc the remains 
of an ancient aqueduct. The principal ruins at Epjiosus at present 
worthy of examination are the Circus or Stadium, part in great perfec- 
tion with its area 690 feet in length, and near this stands a beautiful 
archway quite disconnected from any other building. We ascended to 
the top of It, rather a dilficult scramble. On our left looking towards 
the sea was the theatre, generally supposed to be that in wliich the scene 
took j)Iace as described in the 19th chapter of the Acts and 29th verse, 
wlieii the mob, excited by Demetrius the silversmith against St. Paul, 

with one accord rushed into the theatre.^* In one part was a mound 
of earth on which some public building bad stood, as the bases of nume- 
rous columns clearly j)roved. Between this and the theatre were the 
ruins of an nnmon'^e temple, which many suppose to have been tlie far- 
famed temple of Diana. The site, however, of that wonder of the world 
has never been, and probably never can bn salisfaclorily aseertainecl. 
It is described hy ancient authors as shining as a meteor at the head of 
the port, which is now a moriiss filled with tall rushes. We found 
partridges in great abundance, and disturbed a fox in llic area of the 
Odeon. 

Between Mount Prion and the Corissus are other remnants of an 
Odeon and of a Gymnasion, besides minor antiquities. 

A little belore sunset we mounted our horses and gallopped by the 
river’s side to the beach, where we found the boats waiting for us,' and 
the sliip lying to in the offing. The river is about ten feet deep where 
it joins the hay, and boats, after being haided over the bar, may ])Voceed 
up to the ancient harbour. Excellent fish are procured here. We left 
Ephc'xus with a melancholy leelhig ; no human being, Christian or Turk, 
now dwells there, not even a hut to be found amidst the splendid wreck. 
Corn is yearly produced amidst her prostrate palaces, and cattle wander 
through her fallen temples, some of which were without doubt those 
Christian churches which flourished after the downfall of the Pagan 
worship. No road passes through, and Ephesus isjivithout an inhabitant. 
First fell that glorious lcm[de, the seventh wonder of the world, dedi- 
cated to the great goddess wdiom all Asia wor8hi])ped. Then by gradual 
advances these Christian edifices sjirung up amidst the ruined masses 
of heathen idolatry, until at length the pure religion of ’our Saviour 
was firmly cstublished, and Ephesus became a Mother Church. Great 
was then lier faith and her work^ but rejecting at a later period the 
warning voice of revelation, she vVas doomed to suffer, and “her candle- 
sflck WAS removed from out of its place.” Now the delusions of Maho- 
met reign triumphant, and the doctrine of the false prophet will probably 
continue to be received by the modern Ephesians, until the tii^ic of the 
Gentries be fulfilled. 

During the night we lay to off the ruins* of Colophon and Claros, the 
latter of wdiicli had been famous for the temple of Apollo, but at the 
present day the traveller is not repaid for a visit there. 
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From hence we stood ^icrojb to Port Vathi in the island of Sajnos, 
and found that island in rebellion against the Sultan ; the people had 
refused to pay the portion of the very moderate tribute of four thousand 
pounds per annum, which had been fixed upon at thb seftlemcnt of the 
Gre^k question, anfl the Greek Govei^or Masouri, acting for the Etienne 
Wagorides,, Prince of Samos, found himself placed in considerable 
difficulty. 

We remained a few days to watclj^ the I’rogress of affairs, and were 
joined by the caiaue which had been, sent from Scala Nova after pirates. 
She had had' an engagement with jf'large armed boat containing thirty- 
six men, and had been forced to run upon the shore for safety, whore the 
small party of seven of our seamen entrenched theiji selves amidjt tlie 
ruins of ancient Teos, and defended their vessel from the attacks of the 
enemy. The arrival of Mr. Brant, the Consul at Smyrna, upon the 
scene of action elucidated the aftair, and the piratical boat turned out 
to be a frimd^ armed and despatched secretly by the liey of Smyrna to 
cruize upon the same errand as ourselves. Our caique was much cut 
up in the hull and sails, but fortunately no lives were lost, and the officer 
in command, under all the circumstances, appeared to ha^e acted very 
judiciohsly. 

The British Vice-Consul at Samos is a Signor Spathi, a Zantiote 
by Uirtli, ai?d an old man, — he is altogether unfit for his situation, llis 
daughter, young and interesting, is considered a genius ; she lias trans- 
latetl some of Voltaire’s tragedies into modern Greek, Port Vathi is a 
g<iod harbour, only open to N.W. winds, Wc worked in, the shore 
bold oif both sides. From hence we run over to the snug little harbour 
of Sigajiek, which is only three hours from Veurla across the Totmus. 
Here we found the Mastiff surveying vessel. Her talented Commander, 
Lieu^ Graves, came off and piloted us in, and gave us besides much 
tisetU information respecting Uie different parts of the coast be had 
surveyed.. The holding ground or Sigajiek is excellent, and wc rode out 
(luring three days a heavy southerly gale at single anchor. At the* 
entrance of the luirbour is a small island with a beacon upon it ; off this 
extending two cables’ length are some rocks, which are just a wash 
and are the only dangers. The harbour is little known, hut is well 
worthy of every officer’s attention ; the ruins of 1’eos in the vicinity are 
worth exploring. 

When the weather moderated we sailed from Sigajiek, and having 
touched^ at Scio to land^lhe pirates which bad been captured, wc steerecl 
our course for the gulf of Smyrna, and anchored ofl‘ the Consul’s house 
a few hundred yards from the shore, amidst the French, Am('rican, and 
Austrian squadrons, which had arrived for their winter quarters during 
our absence. • 

Our cruize had occupied a month, during which the. weaSfccr was plea- 
sant, and all on board, we should imagine, must have thought that the 
Smyrna station was neither so monotonous nor so disagreeable as it had 
generally been represented. We had expected, like our j)re(lcc«ssors* 
to have been confined entirely to the bay and anchorage of VourJa, 
and there^e liad reason to be doubly gratified in visiting so many places, 
rcndere(Mntevesting by their present position and by the rccollectioii of 
their former greatness. • 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP THE BRITISH ARMY, IN TUB EARLY CAMPAIGNS 
OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

No. IL 

It lias been remarked that the^ English people are apprehensive of 
danger when at a distance, but that no nation meets its near approach 
with more firmness or intrepidity... This characteristic of our country 
could not be more strongly exemplified than it was at the period of the 
war that succeeded the peace or truce of Amiens ; the alarm of inyasion, 
which amounted at first to a panic, gradually subsided, and the nation 
buckled on its armour for the struggle with the most formidable enemy 
that it ever encountered, with an alacrity and lirmnejss of purpose beyond 
.all praise. John Bull did not like to be told, across tlie Channel that 
he should not presume to speak or write flisrespectfidly of the First 
Consul ; and his ire was further enhanced by being informed that Eng- 
land, single-handed, could not contend with France ; lie resolved forth- 
with to make ready for a “ sct-lo,*’ and ])rovc who was “ the better 
man.’* 

With flic o.Nceptioii of a small party in both Houses of Parlidincnt, 
the war was decidedly popular, and no sacrifices were docnied too great 
torc])cltIie taunts of our inveterate enemy. petulanec of Bona- 

parte in the first instance, recoiled on himself, as, by bringing things 
too soon to a crisis, he lost tlie opportunity of reinfoieing his army in 
»St. Domingo, wliieli, with such assistance, and under tlie able guidance 
of Kucha m beau, might liavc saved that valuable colony to France ; the 
wrctcjied remnant of that once fine army b(‘ing soon afterwards very 
glad to surrender to our ships on the station, to avoid the sanguinary 
vengeance of tlie blacks. 

In reverting to a period of so old a date, I do not ])retend tc •take 
upon myself the task of historian, or go over a detail of events which 
have been already bettor told ; my wish is only in some degree to prove 
the force of my jioHition, stated in former jiapers, as regards the impo- 
licy of reducing an army so low in jieace, tliat when the moment of 
danger arrives, we look round in vain for its assistance. It was certainly 
a very imposing spectacle, that of placing 300,000 men under arms for 
the defence of tiieir couniry, and every credit was duo to the volunteer 
force of that day : they were assiduous in gaining some insight into the 
profession of arms, but soon began to be conscious that the trade of a 
soldier was not to be learned in a day, and looked around, witli a sort 
of want of confidence in themselves, for the support of regular soldiers. 
The Minister seemed also to have the same sort of feeling, and resolved 
to reinforce the army with a levy of 30,000 men, to be called the army 
of reserve, ofi which I shall have occasion to speak hereafter ; and in 
the meantime all sorts of measures were called into play (some of them 
ridiculous enough) to remedy tfic want of an effective army. Orders 
\vcrc sent round to drive and lay waste all the country where the enemy 
miglit land ; all kinds of vehicles were to be in requisition for the 
transport of the few troo))S to be had. Because one of our ships bad 
beeh beaten off by a circular tower in Sardinia, martello-tov^i.' became 
ail the fashion ; the coast of Kent, and even parts of the shores of Ire- 
land, were studded with these gems of the seu/' and they stand there 
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now, monuments of the^ pai^ of Ahe times. Immense sums we»e ex- 
pended on the heights of Dover and the lines of Chatham, — as if an 
enemy was bound by contract to march on London Jjy tlyit route, when 
he could, as the Irishman says, come up “ fhir and aisy” by llie Maid- 
stone rqad. A.camal was dug from flythe to Rye, which cost 500,000/. 
and the lives of many of the Lincoln militia, who were stationed there 
under the 'irppression that they were “ mud- larks’* by profession ; and 
when this magnificent specimen ofj[nland*navigation, running parallel 
with the sea, was finished, no one could discover its use ; — an ofiicer of 
engineers, who •iiad been employed in the construction, and was hard 
pressed on this point, said it would serve as a ditch and defence in case * 
of an enemy landing on the beach beyond it; an oJTicer of the Rifles, 
who was present, offered a bet that he" would hop across it with his feet 
tied together : it also remains, and serves to convey soldiers' baggage 
from IJylhe to Rye, and for the officers to skate on in winter. 

In aid of these expensive projects of the Government, a society was 
formed for rewarding merit of a military nature, and the source from 
which they drew their means was called the patriotic fund. In many 
instances they did considerable good, but in olhers were imposed on by 
trumped-up stories ; they continued their labours, however, for three or 
four years. To show what nice casuists in casualties they were, I shall 
rebate i.wo ticcidents for which applications were made with diflerent re- 
sults. The first was one of the prime seamen of II. M. 8. Bcllerophon, 
in chase of a ship of equal force : this poor fellow was rigging out a 
studding-sail boom, when by a sudden gust the spar was carried away 
and tha man with it ; under the circumstances it was impossible to heave 
the ship to ; they cut away the life-buoy, but tlfie man never reached it, 
and perished before their eyes ; to the application of this man’s widow 
and two children the answer from the conimititce was, ** that they could 
not t^]ce casualties into their plaf^ of compensation.” On the very day 
they gave this answer, one of the Kensington volunteers, at exercise in 
Hyde Park, was so ingenious as to load his firelock at full cock, and 
peeping, “ like a magpie into a marrowbone,” to see how things were 
going on in the iron tube, the piece went off, and sent the ramrod 
through the head of this investigator of gun-barrels. To the widow of 
this man the patriotic fund at once accorded a pension. 

I have alluded to raising 30,000 men, under the appellation of the 
army of reserve. This levy was in fact nothing more or less than a 
conscription, with the only difference that those drawn might purcliase 
an exei^tion by substilbte ; this became a bard case on those whose 
employments debarred them from joining the volunteer force, and they 
were obliged to purchase their rejnesentatives at an enormous rate, — 
many of uiesejmen received as much as 70/., and then a fresh bounty 
when they volunteered into the Line. Never were soldicrsi^beiter paid. 
In the hurry and anxiety, among several fine young fellows, there were 
many that contrived to "pass who were ik every respect ** King’s hard , 
bargains.” One fellow I recollect, who joined a regiment at Brtstol, 
had that convulsion of the nerves called St. Vitus’s dance, and could 
be put to no manner of use except as camp colourman, and from tljat 
they wer^'SMged to desist — ^thc fellow’s head shook like a toy-mandarin, 
and it set all the men laughing as they came up to this vibrating pivot ; 
yet this man, who was neither useful nor ornamental,’* acknowledged 
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that lie received 60/. bounty.' It 'may te reckoned that of this levy 

25.000 men became reijular soldiers, which was a very handsome addi- 
tion, but still much^below the mark. 

At length 

Those critical times jf feuds and jars, ^ 

Invasions, uproars, tvounfls, and scars, 

Militia marching in bran new coats, 

The Dutch, ihe d — 1, and flat-bottom’d boats,” 

passed away ; the French were drawn off by the war with Austria, and 
our volunteers were allowed to give up the “ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance,” to return to their shops and country-houses. Perhaps in no 
class of life could the distinction between the Frcueli and En« lisli be more 
strongly shown than in contrasting our Volunteers with their National 
Guard. In the former, the Englishman, on the call of danger, takes 
arms in defence of his country, and, in the event of any immediate 
crisis, would no doubt display botli zeal and courage ; but military duty 
extended over any length of lime docs not suit him — it ia “ out of his 
beat,’* and he sigiis to be hack at liis daily occupation, which is also his 
pleasure.*— O.i tlic contrary, military pursuits are highly congenial to 
our neighbours of all class ‘s: and Cbateaubriand has concisely* stated 
this by sjiying, “ La France eat vn soldatJ* The Parisian shopkeeper 
partakes of this feeling witli his country ; his delight is not fh business ; 
he is glad of any excuse to throw the details on his wife — his business 
is pleasure, and, although at first sight thcic does not seem to be much 
of that bousation attending the monotony of mounting guard at the 
Tuileries, yet the National Guard is aware that his position placed' him in 
the first rank of sight-seeing, and he is quite happy in the pursuit. As 
every thing is exhibition in France, — ^whether it is the opening of the 
Chambers, the execution of a Fieschi, the anniversary of a great row, or 
the burial of a celebrated fiddler , — La Garde Nationale always ocvwpies 
the first place, and the delight of the spectacle amj>ly compensates its 
members for the dulness of the remainder of their life. 

The alarm of invasion of England having subsided, the probability 
of its taking place in Ireland was then started — a large camp was 
formed on the Curragh of Kildare, under the command of Lord Cath- 
cart. When it broke up, the troops were prudently not dispersed along 
the coast, but cantoned as nearly as possible in the centre of Ireland, 
where 15,000 men could have been concentrated in a day, and brought 
to bear on any point that the enemy might havf chosen ; and from the 
discipline of that army and its high spirit, there can be little doubt but 
that they would have given a good account of any invader. This bug- 
bear at length also died away, and people began to observe that we had 
been nearly three years at war, at enormous expense, without a blow 
being struck at the enemy. I need hardly make an exception on 
account of the West India Ijiands— in all the wars we have had with 
4 Fran^ce, the bail always opens with the capture of the islands we ceded 
in peace ; our maritime preponderance enables us to do this with com- 
parative ease, and the fall of the West India Islands seems to be as 
regular as serving out the ammunition by winch it is effect^. 

The march of intellect had not yet jproceeded so far as'w prompt 
the advantage of holding in hand a disposable and effective army of 

40.000 or 50,000 men, ready to strike a serious blow on any vulner- 
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able point that the eneAy might leeve^ particularly when he was mig;aged 
in warfare with other nations. The old system was kept up of fritter- 
ing away our means in secret expeditions (whqpc destinations were 
always known), then seldom amounting to more than 4000 or 5000 men, 
ojily fit, in poiift of force, for the reduction of a sugar colony, and often 
so ill-judged as to bring considerable disgrace on the army, which in no 
sense desenved it. ^ 

I may here allude to an anomaly in our political institutions, wliich 
is as curious as that of a Chancellor u ho loses his office wl^n his 
party goe& ouf, or, as it was wittily said in the flouso, that a man ^ 
might be the third of a Chancellor one day, and a whole one tlie next. 

I mean, that we'ave the only nation in Europe tluft lias not a War-Mi^ 
nisier. We have a Conmiander-in-Chief, who chooses what troops 
shall form tlie force allotted for any service, — we have a St erctary-at- 
War, who looks only after the finance of the army, — and we have ano- 
tlier Secretary, for War and Colonies, who receives the dispatthes of 
Generals and gives them publicity ; but we have actually no War- 
MinisU'r wlio fixes how and where the forces are to be ajiplicd — this 
arrangement emanating with us in the office of the S&cr^^*ary for Fo- 
reign Aifairs, which lias not been held by any military man except the 
Duke of Wellington, and his peiiod of office was that of peace. There- 
f(Jre*the fhapositiim of the military means of this country is at the dis- 
cretion of a civilian, in like manner as the naval arc at that of^another ; 
in other words, the two great and powerful arms of this country are 
wielded by persons ignorant of both : — can it be wondered at tliat mis- 
takes^ have occurred ? 

I shall now revert to the period from Whence this digression has 
carried me: — when the Ministers were really puzzled how to bring our 
forces into play. At length, in the year 1 805, an expedition was ordered 
to *fisemble at Cove, and the M’pops were embarked in July. Sir Kyre 
CoQte was appointed to the command, and it was generally undcrslooil* 
that its* destination was Caraccas — ^the present republic of Colom- 
bia : it was said that General Miranda was at (\)Tk to accompany it ; 
and the object in view was, to separate that j)ro\ ince from S].ain, by 
declaring its independence. Whether this project found opposition in 
the Cabinet, or from whatever other cause, tiie destination, after some 
weeks, was changed, and a new Commander, Sir David Baird, ap- 
pointed. I shall endeavour to furnish some anecdotes of this expedi- 
tion, as well as that v^hich arose out of it, — the attack on Buenos Ayres 
— avoiding as much as possible military details, which might appear dry 
for the general reader, and claiming for myself the privilege of giving my 
free opinion as to the mode in which the operations were carried on. As 
the services of every naval and military man are, during their existence, 
the property of the nation, I conceive also the record of their lives, if 
impartially given, to be as much tlip^ property of the country as the 
MSS. in the British Museum ; and the ftock from whicli examples are tp 
be drawn for the benefit of posterity, cither as holding up a brilliant light 
by which future military aspiiants may steer llieir course, or by show- 
ing a beacon to warn them of the dangers that may occur, either Jrom 
vacillatibliror want of military skill. I have no pretensions to treat 
of this philosophical portiori of biography, but merely to throw out 
hints that may be of use to the future compiler, something in the French 
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way, olmitnoires pour servir. (In t1|i8 pu^iut,‘ I shall “ nothing ex- 
tenuate^ nor set down aught in malice,” and wdth regard to facts, 1 shall 
state nothing that I cannot prove by living witnesses. 

The troops cbmpbsing the expedition destined for the Cape had 
nearly all assembled, when one nigli^ a sudden alarm ^vas spread ; the 
beacon-fires on the hill were lighted,*cannon fired, bells rung, the drum 
beat to arms on board the transports, and the men were kept under 
arms till daylight, wiien the c.\use of all this uproar appeared entering 
Cove, in the shape of twelve large Jndiamen ; — ^the officer at the Old 
Heacf of Kinsale had made the signkl correctly, but the second man, 
place of twelve large East India ships, signalized twelve large 
eneniy*j ships — ilies^ vessels contained tlie 59th regiment and several 
detachments. A few days prior to sailing w’e had a rehearsal, in’Cove 
harbour, of making a landing good. The boats were all drawn up in 
divisions, and we proceeded to the attack of IJaulbowline Island with 
the greatest rcgulaiity, landed, and embarked again without loss. 

On tlie 30th of August, 1805, we got under way, but had scarcely 
passed the forts that command tlie entrance of Cove, when we found 
the wind had ^ome foul; to save the trouble of returning to our an- 
chorage, tlie ships were ordered to bring to wliere we were— an excel- 
lent motion for the rope-makers of those days and the Cork boatmen. 
The whole sjiace where wc anchored was rocky and foul ground, '•and 
cliain cables not being then in fashion, the next day when wc wanted to 
get our ichors, about sixty of them declined obeying the summons, and 
were left — a capital prize for tlie traul-men. Tlie ships of war were the 
Diadem, Belliqucux, and Kaisonnable, 64; Diomede, 50; the.Leda 
and Medusa, frigates ; L'Espoir, brig-sloop ; and two gun-brigs, with 
the twelve large India ships ; sixty sail of transports, cavalry, and hos- 
pital ships, with a West India convoy ; so that we cut a very respectable 
appearance when we got out on the *‘^blue waters.” 1 should l/iot 
forget to mention that, among other “’varieties of the season,” we Ijiid 
a female convict ship from Cork, These ladies enlivened us now and 
then with choice specimens of their conversational powers, whenever we 
came within hail. 

After knocking "about in “ the Bay in a gale for some days, we 
made good our passage to Madeira after a tedious voyage of a month. 
I know not with what variety of impressions different persons have 
made this island, but I can speak for the ship in which I was em- 
barked : — we approached its lofty shores under the influence of extreme 
thirst ; aware that we should visit the island, w6 had not laid ‘In any 
white wine, our beer and porter had all been* wasted, and burst ; and 
latterly, as we got into warmer weather, we had no beverage but strong 
port-wine, and water that had been seven months in lliQ transports, 
which we wscre obliged to punish with whisks, to flog the offend- 
ing hy<|rogen out of it, and to hold both nostrils when in the act of 
deglutition. It may be easily imSgined with what avidity we gazed on 
the clear running streams when wc got on shore ; we drank Madeira 
and water by the bucket, and devoured grapes by the bushel. On 
leaving the island the West India convoy parted from us, as well as 
pomd of the East India ships containing non-combatants, made 
the run to the southward. * 

On this occasion, Sir Home Popham hoisted his broad pendant, and 
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was saluted by the other snips* 'Perhaps this will be as favourable an 
opportunity as any other^to say a* word or two of our Commodbre, and 
try to describe what sort of man he was. 1 should certainly say that ho 
was not what ia called one of Nason’s sailors — ^neither was he what 
dnotiter navy man of some celef|rity has been named, a soldier on 
board ship,*’ — ^the nearest thing I can imagine was a diplomatist afloat. 
He had led a sort of miscellaneous lif^ — had been employed on gun- 
boat service, forwarding pontoonS, and such duty, under the Duke of 
York, in-HoHand — who ever afterwards remained his friend; he was 
theVi concerned in some private trade — the less said of that the betten;«v 
at lengtii he was appointed to his present compiand. He ]|) 08 besscd 
what tlie Scotch call a good deal of clcverality — was very conversant 
with the details of landing and embarking troops — had made considerable 
improvements, and given greater scope to the code of telegraphic sig- 
nals — could run up the repairs of a ship, to make them cut a respectable 
appearance in the annual expenditure — ^and could plunder an enemy^s 
dock-yard in the most complete and scientific manner. In his manners 
and address he was gentlemanlike and insinuating— an^ his powers with 
thc.pen need not be doubted, as they got him from between trie horns of a 
dilemma, perhaps more awkward than ever was previously encountered 
by «.ny public man. Amongst his own oflicers he was very popular — 
lie took them always wherever there was a prospect of prize-money — 
and everything in the shape of promotion, that fell at nllaivithin his 
power, he gave to the squadron. To do him justice, albO, as regarded 
ourf^lves, he spared neither trouble nor expense to insure the health of 
the troops. We had fiuit served out in abundance both at Madeira and 
Bahia — and at the latter place he bought the entire cargo of a ship 
loaded with London porter, which was served without discrimination to 
al> hands. We had roomy sjiips, great attention to cleanliness— and 
these combined brought us’to the Cape in the most perfect healtl^ 

I ^lair mention, as an instance, the regiment to wliich I belonged my- 
self. We embarked 903 rank and file from Cork, and landed 901 at 
the Cape — one man having died of consumption, and another detained 
on board by accident. I question if, in any other of the most favQ.ured 
situations in the world, the result would liave been equally good, out of 
a body of 900 men thus confined for six months on board ship. 

Nothing material occurred in crossing the Atlantic: we had the 
usual amusements of dolphin catching, visit from Neptune, and other 
low-kititude pastimel. When we arrived in the vicinity of Fernando 
Noronha, we had other wants of more interest. A part of the fleet, 
principally India ships, were short of water, and they were sent on, to 
the number of fifteen or sixteen sail, under charge of the Leda frigate. 
We continued, with the body of the fleet, to advance at^rather a slower 
pace. The following morning, being one of the headmost ships, we 
were much surprised at day-liglit to*H)bserve the sea all covered with 
floating wreck. On getting a boat out, we found ourselves •amongst 
the dedris of a transport, which we liad no doubt, from their nature, 
were part of the ship that contained the head-quarters of the Artillery 
(the Walker, I think, she was called). We soon learned that another 
ship tad shared the same fate — the Britannia, a large Indiaraan. They 
had both been lost on a shoal well known on the coast, but it was sup- 
posed that wc were well to the westward of it. The Leda frigate also 
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tailed oil the shoal, but got ofF ^ith loss ot her foremast. Sir Home 
Popham had been much cried up as an able navigator, but this accident 
would evidently detract fror^i his credit in that way. That he should 
have mistaken his longitude so far a^.to send forward thj^ batch of ships 
without any hint of danger, and coittinue the same course himself, rs 
rather extraordinary', had it been dark two hours longer^ the whole 
body of the convoy would have been right on the danger. ' 1 suppose 
the unhappy currents got all the blame. 

This shoal consisted of a range of rdejes facing the northward, behind 
V^hich was a low bank of hard sand, just above the water ; and the two 
ships that were lost went stem on the rocks. The Artillery transport 
soon vve'»it to pieces; 'but the Britannia, a powerful, fine ship, built of 
leak, held tog<‘ther long enough to allow the crew to be taken olf by the 
boats of the other ships, that had tak(*n the alarm, and hove-to. Two 
curious circumstances occurred in the loss of thctje ships, which I think 
worth relating. The Artillery transport, as I said before, went right 
bow-on on the rocks — II k) bowsprit and jib-boom projecting over the 
rock on the sand, these, the oHlcers, artillerymen, and ships' 

company, mftdc'Hheir way, and dropped safely on the rock and sand. 
Amongst the last was Colonel Vorkc, who commanded. Either from 
misjudging his distance, or trepidation, he dropped too sqyn, 
reached the edge of the rock, and slipped down between it and the ship. 
He had It^dcd his pockets with money, whicli carried him under water 
directly, and ho was no more seen ; being the only person lost from that 
ship. The Britannia, being a very powerful ship — after the passenj^ers 
were moved, it was thought that part of the consignment (Spanish 
dollars for Cliina) might be saved, and several barrels had been got on 
the main-deck — but the symptoms of breaking up became so strong, 
that it was necessary to abandon the object. Just before the last beat 
put oiF, a midshipman was sent back to ascertain if there might be siill 
anybody left on board. On gaining the main-deck, his surprise was 
great to see one of the men there. This fellow had broken open several 
of the dollar casks, and s]>read them out on a table-clotli on deck, in 
the midst of whicli he was seated, with his weapon in his hand. 

“ Hilloa, you Sir," shouted the Middy, ‘ what arc you doing there ? — 
the ship is going fast to pieces !*’ 

“ The ship may go be d d,'* was the reply ; “ I have lived a poor 

rascal all my life, and am resolved to die rich," 

To the remonstrance of his visitor he turned a , leaf ear — fiourj.8hed 
his tomahawk to show “it was no mistake" — the oflicer left him — and 
he was the only man of that ship that died rich. 

On the Brazil coast, between Olinda and Serzipo del Rey, we fell in 
with two or three fishing catamarans, presenting the most perfect pic- 
tures of marine solitude possible. Imagine a small raft of three or four 
planks bound together, with the waiter flowing all over and about it ; on 
this is fixed a sort of open seat, something like the perch of the guard 
of a mau-coach, and in this chair of state fixed a solitary black fellow 
fishing, out of sight of land. There was some anxiety about finding 
the anchorage ; but at length we made the opening of St. 8ah:9dor, or 
Bahia de todos los Santos — an event wliicl\p 1 could venture to kssert, 
no one present would ever forget. 

Conceive the mixed feelings of surprise and delight with which we 
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entered this va^t bay/or rj^tlier ^tuiuy, which at iU extremity seemed 
only bounded by the far horizon^ dotted here and there witli the tiny 
sail of a canoe, whose hull was Invisible, and so small as to look a 
thing of air. On the right liand, a line of |>ently-swelling hillsi covered 
fsom ‘their suiflmit to the very| Water’s edge witli all the rich and 
luxuriant vendure of the tropics;* on the left, the , bay partially shut in 
by the beautiful island of Ta})arica, feathered in manner to the sea- 
shore with all the richness of enduring green, crowned with the lofty 
groups of cocoa nuts, and other palms — ^and the prospect of this com- 
plexion, feaclung as far as the'eye could stretch, broken only by the 
partial appearance of a white building here and tiicre, either glittering • 
in tlie sun-beaiiTs on the shore, or half-buried m ilie wood j^bove, — 
imagine gliding to this scenery over the blue transparent water of the 
bca reflecting the ardent canopy over-head — and while you admire 
the ricliness of all around, your feelings are not damped with the 
reflection too often accompanying the view of tropical scenery, where 
you fancy disease and death lurking under the rank vegetation: — 
here all appears life, and hope, and everlasting spring, more resembling 
the scenes of a fairy tale — in fact, to use the words of l^yror^ applied to 
Grcbce, — 

Where all, save the bpiiit of man, is divine.” 

* Janeiro oertainiy posses'^ca much bolder features of land'^cape ; 
but, fur amenity and gentle beauty, I would give the palm to Bahia, 
and think it would well repay a lover of the fdetures(j[ue the trouble 
of making a voyage to see it. The town of St. Salvador stands 
about the centre of the bay, the lower or mercantile part being a 
long street at the foot of an abrupt bill, 6n the top of which stands 
the best portion of tiie city, resembling in some degree, on a large 
sc^le, the town of North Shields. 

/^Tlie thing that strikes most on landing here, is the infinite 
variety; of complexion (excejjt white), varying from the sickly yellow 
of the Mestizo, like a faded cabbage-leaf, through every shade of yellow, 
co])pcr, burnt umber, and jet black ; the Portuguese creoles themselves 
are good mahogany, and many shades darker than their European 
countrymen. Whenever any of us used to bathe in the bay, we were 
surrounded by all ages and sexes, lost in astonishment at tlie white 
ness of our hides. 

There was a young lady on board one of the India sliips, daughlej 
of a paymaster, on h^r way to Bengal : this girl, to a good person, fine 
figure, and regular features, added a complexion of the most beauti 
ful clearness and tranapareucy ; the red and white were blended by the 
hand of nature herself. We may compare, hypcri)oUcally, a woman to 
an angei ; 'certain 1 am that an angel itself, wings and all, would not 
have caused a greater sensation in the streets of St. Salvador : when she 
appeared, she was crowded on by tliQ curious, so as scarce ig be able to 
walk, and as she passed the shops, flie lazy fellows, that you would 
have supposed nothing short of an earthquake would start, j unified from 
their seats, to get a view of this European phenomenon. Black is the 
predominant colour at Bahia; in addition to the slave population,^ there 
are tlibusands of free blacks, who followed professions, are gentlemeui 
and all that s&rt of thing. ’ The slaves are the finest race of blacks 1 
have seen any where, with the exception of the Cape Caffres. 
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I one day lieard a pounding n&ise from die o^ the shops in the lower 
street, a/ocompanied by a sort of mopotonous melancholy chaunt ; on 
looking ill) I observe^ a large iron mortar standing in the middle of the 
floor, and, suspended by an elastic yiece of wood, hung a pestle of cor- 
responding dimensions, something iit the same way as our churh-staiF 
— the mortar was half full of tobaccd, and round it stood six. stalwart 
black fellows, naked from the waist upwards ; two at a time took a spell 
at pounding, repeating, in doleful cadence, the words ‘ if arayah,*— while 
the perspiration ran trickling downMp fine large globjiiles,. to the re- 
pository below*; no doubt imparting that much prized pungency, so 
esteemed by the epicures in Brazil snuff. There arc several very hanil- 
somc-losking churches (externally) in the upper town ; within, they 
are overloaded with votive offerings, very dirty, and further desecrated in 
our eyes, by being made common thoroughfares. They take care to 
make their saints keep their ears open ; such a clatter of bells and noise 
of rockets as are kept up here, and at Bio Janeiro, all day long, are quite 
surprising; it is always 8omebody*s ftte, and the powder that is ex- 
pended ill Brazil in honour of the saints would support a principality. 

There was a theatre open at Bahia, but our visits to it were suspended 
by a tragic event that took place a few days before wc left the anchorage. 
Tlie chief and second oflicer of one of the India ships, with a, civilian, 
and a Captain of the 74th regiment, landed to pass the day, dine, and 
go to the theatre ; they sent back their boat, meaning to take the chance 
of a shore one at nighft When they left the theatre, they found a boat 
manned by black fellows, and, I believe, a mulatto skipper, with whom 
they agreed to be taken on board for a certain sum. When they had 
pulled about half way from the shore, these fellows made a demand for 
the fare agreed ; this the oflicers could not comply with, as they had 
spent all their money on shore j they explained this as well as they coi4d, 
pointing to the anchorage, and pledging themselves to pay the money 
^hen alongside. Some angry ])arle}ing took place, and, unseen^by Ifhe 
officers, another boat full of black fellows pulled up alongside, wlio, 
without further notice, leaped into thc'ir boat armed with knives, and be- 
gan stabbing directly, right and left. The chief officer and the other 
were mortally wounded, and I believe the civilian, too, who leaped 
overboard ; the Captain of the 74lh also leaped over, and although 
wounded, and encumbered with a tight regimental coat, contrived to 
dive out of sight of the ruffians, and afterwards swam, till picked up by 
another boat belonging to the fleet. The next morning the body of the 
chief officer was found, and exhibited on the beach. The disgust and 
horror of the army and squadron were at their height at this base and 
cowardly assassination ; and many a wish was breathed to attack the 
whole villanous population. But this affair seemed to create neither 
disgust nor surfirise on shore, — it was treated as a matter of daily occur- 
rence. The General and Commo<lore were not satisfied : they stirred 
themselves to some purpose, and several persons were taken up and con- 
fined; but it was easy to see, « without some one turning approver, 
nothing could be made of it,— -the difficulty of fixing on an individual in 
the dark, amongst a set of black savages, was too great to«.^ive any 
hopes of success : most probably all the rascals were liberated ai$ soon 
as we left the bay. It may easily be imagined that this affair stifled the 
love of the Portuguese drama in the Army ; indeed, it created so much 
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annoyance, that it waS wi{|h pleasure H\re saw blue peter again Jioisted. 
During the stay at this anchorage, the Leda received a foreipast, and 
the transport I was in a mainmast, each of one^ stic}c of very heavy 
wood ; — horses also were purchased to mount the 20th Dragoons, aa 
well as for theVield officers of ijpgiments, and I believe were all safe 
landed at the Cape. A voyage across the Southern Atlantic, even in 
summer, is cold and dreary. We saw soyne whales, and the whole fleet 
sailed over the spot laid down in the old charts as the Island of Saxem* 
burg, without^ ever seeing an islahd of one syllable ; and after rather a 
quick passage, we came to anchor in Table Bay, between the Blawberg 
and Robin Island. 

It is not my fntention to inflict on the reader a repetition o£ military 
details, which were in themselves but few, and may be learned by refer* 
ring to the Gazette and Annual Register : indeed I was not present 
myself, being detached elsewhere. I shall only relate a few incidents of 
which I was witness. 


THK FLAG OF THE FREE ! 

Hoist high thy proud pendant, my bark, to the breeze, 

As thou ploughest thy foam-furrow swift tjjirough the seas ; 
All so stout is thy fabric, so stately thy form, 

Thou wilt breast like a steed the big waves of the storm ! 
And unfurl’d be that flag on the wings of the wind 
Whose folds have the hues of the rainl5ow combined ; 

The fear of our foemen on shore or on sea— 

The Banner of Britain— the Flag of the Free ! 

Before thee hath quail’d^the proud Eagle of France, 

'And the Crescent hath waned in thy meteor glance, 
Batavia’s Broom thou hast shatter d and cast 
Like reeds on the waters — like chaff in the blast ! 

The forts of the Dey, and the fleets of the Dane — 

And of late, as of old, the Armadas of Spam — 

Have perish'd like flax in the flame again.st thee, 

0 Banner of Britain !— thou Flag of the Free ! 

Proud Ensign of England !— the battle or blast ♦ 

May rend thel to rags from a man-o’- war’s mast. 

But ne’er shall thou strike in dishonour and shame 
While breathes there a Britain still worthy the name ! 

Till men, or men's masters, in bondage can keep 
TheVinds of the desert— the waves of the deep— 

For right against might sweep and sway the wide tea. 
Thou Banner of Britain !— thqp Flag of the Free! 


Math. MtCAiAif 
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A midshipman’s reminiscences.* 

^I1E«MALA1S OV THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO* 

What a aet of egotistical, insignf^cant atoms we are!* The United 
Kingdom, this vast empire, is, after ail, but a little speck on tlie map of 
the world ; not cutting a greater figure than many a wild* island un- 
talked of and unknown : the capabiikies, the productions, the beauties, 
and ten thousand local wonders, pass ^for nothing here wjith us, because 
on the other side of lliis same globe of^ ours — vviiile whole libraries are 
fitted with the interests of a valley, a hut, Belgrave-square, or it may be 
Pall-Mull. Cabined, oi*ibbed, confined to our street, and our little circle — 
there is no end to our writing about it and about it; words, on identically the 
same things, are piled on words, till unhappy booksellers’ shelves groan 
in weariness ; of love, and trickery, and oppression, and magnanimity, 
and wonders, not at all to be so much wondered at,— it is the same story 
over and over, — thrice happy if we now and then (very seldom !) get 
any uncommon soul to tell it to us in a new way ! Bless us ! have we 
not enteipuismg» Hiites who crawl about — how they move ! — they get 
to our shores, and tell us perchance of a watering-place ; yet farther, of 
distant Europe ; one goes up tlic Rhine, another down the Dani^be, an^ 
after thirty or forty weary days of breathless haste and diligence, finds 
himself among the Turks ! — a pigeon would have got there in a day 
— 0 feather of lead !*’ verily our swiftness is that of a snail — aye, but 
it is all comparative, — why yes, so are our interests. It is not what w, 
but what is it to us? So have f heard of 5000 people being drowned 
in the Neva, ten years agoj and thought no more of it — what do I say, 
it moved me not a fiftieth part so much as to have seen five kittens, poor 
things! drowned before my eyes, had I been walking along the banks »of 
the Serpentine : — we must have evefythiivg brought home to us, Thency 
tlie little speculation on the waters and mountains of the moon — a«d ^-et 
they must be very curious, particularly curious ; besides that we can see 
them at a respectable distance, every fine (full) moonlight niglit. Now I 
a)n going to mention vast places, waters and lands, that few of us in this 
English world luive ever heard of, still fewer ever seen. Travelling 
generally 8to})s at Thebes and the Mississippi ; so often told in common- 
place mediocrity, one at last gets tired of both those muddy mighty 
rivers on paper. 

Then, indeetf, of our India, we know much in all sorts of dispatches, 
sketches and characteristics. Three things, in all this, are firmly impressed 
on the mind (I say nothing of all else), — submissive superstition, 
tiffins and tiger hunts — so far in books. It comes more home to us in 
the shape of elderly gentlemen rather bilious, retired unknown in Baker- 
street and PortFand-place, or slowly threading the friendly avenues of 
Cheltenham. 

Things and the chronicles of tliinp fade and wither away as it were 
in Uie teihng, and nothing left hut the land, and sky, and water for it. 
So is the vast archipelago of islands in tlie Indian ocean, (which I have 
been b.eating up to all this while,) as rife in matter as — RegecUr street, 
Hyde Park, — the Bay of Bengal, — or the Persian Gulf; of which, afid its 
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shores^ fet us expect lome^iing goodj| when Sir Henry Eilis i^omea 
back, — (novels of a people, are wretchedly fallacious ; as if lic^on did 
not for ever limp behind reality !)* — so is it refreshing, to read Uaptain 
Marryat’s account of the Irrawady and the Avanese— from his vigorous, 
gia^hic pen cenfes instructive ami^iment, exactly the best sort. 

Ihere can be little dpubt that thohne bold race o( Ava are much the 
same people with the Malays. That v(pry empire lengthening down 
into the Peninsula Malaya, going on in one grand sweep of noble 
islands to the Moluccas : Java Mafura, Bali, Lomboc, Sumbava, Fiores, 
&c.,. forming tne blade of a sickle, of wiiich Sumatra is the handle.. 
This great bend, stretching still more round, lengthens into the Philip^' 
pines, and form Vithin them, what is called the 4Jliina Seas. « Let us 
imagine this great basin of comparatively shallow waters, a recent valley; 
these islands its highest muuiitaiu boundary in the centre Borneo ; and 
a thousand nameless smaller isles lift their heads, breaking these 
smooth seas into channels and labyrinilis innumerable. This holds 
good of all the southern part. 

Sailing northward, either coming into this great circle from the straits 
of Banca and Malacca, the sea becomes more open ni 9 re rough, 
with* scope enough for the raging sweep of the Typhoon (as the monsoon 
winds shift), till farther north, on the coast of China, it is again broken 
up by Formosa, Kiu-siu, Niphon, and others, the Jong chain of Japa- 
nese islands, which in my last 1 lumped altogether under the better 
known name of Jeddo (the metropolis), just as a man would say Lon- 
don to a Chinese, leaving out all the rest of the empire, as too puz- 
zling! 

These islands, and adjacent shores, might be called the garden of the 
world ; not the Antilles (which take just such another sweep round the 
bcQd in the great western continent) are so favoured by nature in all 
tl,^&( is rich, and delightfui to n^an, arc these magnificent groups 
the^ have every sort of beauty and excellence — the most luxuriant verdurcf 
granite and marble mountains whose heads, particularly those of Java, 
Bali, Lomboc, &c., break through the clouds, visible an hundred miles 
off; — the gentler hills and plains loaded with exquisite fruits ; redolent, 
as we sniff the breeze (as at Ceylon), of those precious spices, cloves^ 
cinnamon, the nutmeg, &c. ; — endless forests of the noblest trees, as to 
magnitude, — ihe most useful and niost beautiful in the arts : in a word, 
all that nature in her sweetest smiles can give us. The very heavens 
are f;^vourabie,‘ for 1 jvill contend, with few exceptions, the whole climate 
is good and favourable to man and beast. Much has been said against 
Batavia, and parts of Borneo, but it is equally applicable to all low spots 
with stagnant waters. But Java, generally, is healthy, so are all the 
islands ; so*at least we ever found it, vvhen out of Batavia roads, — even 
at Sourabaya, though in shoal muddy water, and ralliertow •shores, the 
ships* companies did not suffer. Ncgr do we hear anything very bad of 
Singapore, our newly-chosen station! where the shores are low and 
jungly, • • , , 

I have already hinted at the bad policy on the part of Great Britain 
giving i:q>«the command of those islands— * of those seas. Ever since 
1812iwe have felt the folly of this extreme principle of throwing from 
us a salutary influence. 'To this may be traced, in part, th^ Sieged 
reasons for more men voted to the Navy the other day — to guard 
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againsl acts of piracy in those Very Waters'^ state of things that never 
would have occurred had we kept possession of the leading points, and 
had we established oyrselves, in others favourable to colonization ; far 
more excellent and genial than yan Diemen’s Laijd or Australia. 
Here our flag and our race would^have rapidly spread, and 'lent" a 
powerful support to <our neighbouring Indian possessions. 

Would that our Naval Commanders had strenuously recommended it 
at the Peace, on the winding up of the last war. There surely is not a 
Captain of a man-of-war that has ever been among ihot^e islands, but 
must be fully sensible of the sort of necessity (setting aside the more 
uesirable inducement) that has sprung up for a more extended and 
permanent possessiofi in this quarter of India. It is, in short, the key to, 
and of this garden of the Indian Ocean. Wc have begun and succeeded 
at Singapore ; a very little trouble and money, and the mere form of 
purchasing points and bays, harbours, &c., of the native Rajahs — now 
the resort alone of those very pirates complained of. Less cash expended 
in this way than would be asked for a cottage ornde near town, would 
give us the lawful sovereignty of immense tracks of land and islands of 
the most f«^tile^lcscriptiun. The inevitable consequences would (must) 
be of incalculable benefit. I wish the Government w ould send me out in a 
a fine frigate simply as acquisitive ambassador extraordinary andpurohas- 
ing commissioner — empowered to all rajahs, petty chiefs, or the biggest 
tigers or crocodiles I might find at each river's mouth, I could pounce on, — 
where I would foithwith plant the Union Jack, and christen the spot 
in the name of my liege lord William IV.: so would 1 engage, in a 
twelvemonth to pul down these alleged Malay piracies — more by gentle 
and fair means, by coming to a proper understanding, (which I fear 
has never yet been tried,) than by exterminating them ; for they arc 
the must influential and respectable iniiabitants of these same shores. 
The system, as it goes on, is one of revenge for real or supposed iti- 
Juries committed on their prows. I question whether any means slfort 
of extermination can he effected by force. The extra frigate (the 5000 
men will produce) sent across the 15ay of Bengal (more like a sloop !) 
for this purpose will do just nothing at all, if they act as of old, without 
powers to treat on shore, and without any specific or defined order ; and 
worst of all, without, very possibly, any person on board knowing a word 
of the Malay language. 

To this simple fact may he traced so many fatally bloody affrays — nor 
is it, as might be supposed, much connected with certain treacherous 
seizures and massacres committed on board merchant-ships while at 
anchor on their shores fur the purpose of trade in gold and spices. 
They, to be sure, have been lamentable and detestable enough in all 
conscience^ and have prejudiced us much against these people in 
general, hovi cv^r innocent or remote from such scenes of havock. 

The pirate prows, as they are caj’cd, seldom or ever attacked merchant 
vessels in my day; I never heard of an instance when under weigh* 
What was most to be guarded against were parties of the natives 
coming off in their canoes while most of the few hands of the crew were 
on shore with the Captain : then, on pretence of a friendly visit, or to 
barter their fruit, fowls, &c , crowding the , decks, and suddenly attack^ 
ing tlie half-dozen defenceless sailors scattered about, unconscious 
and careless as Jack generally is. I believe e^ery one of those dread- 
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ful instances of massacy may be traced to the negligence of the mate 
left in charge, or to the careless cofefideice of the Captain, in sorife way 
or other. 

The Americans, who have a great many of their«merchantmen pick* 
ing up cargoes ^ Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, &c., were occasionally obliged 
toT fight for their lives on their own decks — sometimes from previous 
misunderstandings not settled on* shore ; often, * I dare say, from 
treachery and the hope of plunder. The west coast of Sumatra, at the 
small ports, had, and has still, a ve/y bad name in this way. At Pedang 
great slaughter*occurred on one occasion, before the natives were driven 
overboard and the ship recovered, of which they very nearly 
possession. • 

At Pulo Condor one of our own unfortunate tJaders was taken, the 
whole crew, captain, mates, and all killed. But the immediate cause of 
these contests were of so mixed a character, that, obscured by the lapse 
of so many years, it is now im]) 0 ssible to trace them. The most fre- 
quent motive was revenge ; sometimes from injuries received elsewhere, 
or on some former visit, or from some other vessel 

As to the sheer piracy, 1 know we did make mistakes, (when the in- 
nocent suflered for the guilty,) so shall we, I think, on making 
mistakes. That we do not know a piratical from a peaceable prow ; 
indeed, ifiis impossible to distinguish — the peaceable ones being often 
converted into the most desperate and piratical (according to our notions) 
by being often detained on their voyage — fired at to make them heave 
to, without sufficient explanation — with other vexations — each and all 
left tq clear themselves up the best way they could, neither party under^ 
standing the other. The mcn-of-war, periians, hull down in the dis- 
tance, and the boats, if in a cairn, pulling after, and firing at them for 
dear life : very good fun for “ Jack,” when he had not too much of it* 
Bi^Vhow often did this farce turn out^a melancholy tragedy To make 
them heave to, our old mode ot^firing was adopted, of which they knew 
noliring*. They would not heave-to — presently we got irritated. This* 
might be on occasions when we only wanted to overhaul them, without 
having any certain clue to their being pirates, or that they were not 
pursuing their lawful little coasting trade — for whether or not, all these 
Malay boats of from 30 to 50 Ions, with bamboo decks, were always full 
of men armed to the teeth with spmn and creeses, 

By-and-by the officers and men too get irritated — they won’t heave- 
to— blank-cartridge turns insensibly (perhaps without any order) into 
ball-cartridge — at lasC^ a Malay is wounded ; nobody is wrong all this 
time; but the natives are irreconcilable, and breathe notiiing but 
hatred and revenge. They hold their way, and if unluckily they are 
overtaken by the boats, a scene of slaughter ensues. They are either 
driven overboard and exterminated, or the boats’ crews ar| cut to pieces. 
As to coming to a parley or any explanation, that 1 have never known ; 
neither the Lieutenant, nor the Mid,*jfior one of the men, know any- 
thing of their language ; but even if they did, it is now too late^ They 
will on no pretence be boarded, and the officer having begun, is, as a 
point of honour, obliged to go on ; though very likely he has not been 
told to iif more than “ overhaul them,” or “ bring them alongside,” 
neithe( of which will they submit to. This was the state of things at 
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one t^me. I fear it has gone/ on t^ll such a Uad of revenge has been 
generated, that a confirmed piracy may iiideed be established ; but it 
is very' certain it is a species of piracy wholly different from the ordi- 
nary piracy we krfbw of in Euro})e and the West Indies: knowing 
this, I cannot help thinking that ^ is to be put down^only by negotia- 
tion and friendly explanations amidst the natives of these shores, and 
by establishing some known flag, and some known pass more intelli- 
ligible to us than those given By thei|^own sovereigns. We indeed know 
the King of Quida’s, and one or two of the Rajahs*, at Bencoolen, Acheen, 
&c., but even these were only known to' very few Captainfi on the station, 
i«ind were wholly useless exactly at the moment wmen some signal was 
most indispensable ,to prevent fatal misunderslandifigs. The Lieu- 
tenant or the Midsliipman in charge of the boat might as well have 
been asked to decipher a charred Greek MS. as it is when first unrolled 
from the clever contrivance in the Studio at Naples, — that is, allowing 
the chief of a prow had had any notion of what he wanted. 

I knew something of these doings at one time ; sometimes we came 
across clusters of those trading prows (Anglice, pirates), lotting them 
go about their business very quietly, — at others, they were chased and 
fired at fAm the boats. It so bapjicned that wc did not come up 'with 
them ; but I certainly never could understand on what system or on 
what authority we acted, or on what rule of right and justidb. Ritih 
was the immense latitude of discretion in the use of our force ! — such 
the vague meaning left to the dLscrimination of the various Com- 
manders ! 

When there is great ignorance and uncertainty attached to a qtics- 
tion, it is very difficult to disentangle the right and wrong of a great 
many melancholy results, to my own knowledge. Most naval men 
have heard or rend of the desperate affair on board the Samarang, 
sloop-of-war, in whicli Captain Bell, by his cool bravery, saved'Ibis 
/jhip, at a moment when they had fearfufodds of those infuriated^ M^ays 
against them. What led to the overhauling and bringing two or three 
large prows full of men alongside I never distinctly understood— pro- 
bably some suspicion, or proof, of their being pirates. 

At any rate they were detained^ — some of them, I believe, were 
brought on board as momentary prisoners. In the mean time the 
prows were veered astern or on the quarters, while the ship^s company 
Were piped to dinner. In the midst of all this there could have been 
no very declared or open hostility — nothing of the nature in which 
ordinary pirates are treated when taken, but just. As I have endeavoured 
to show, — with these people Captains knew not well what to do or how 
to consider them, even when they did detain them ; hence the numbers 
on the quarter-deck were but slightly guarded or looked after. They 
were at airchov I believe (1 am telling all this in a loose rambling way, 
those who would know exact particulars can easily refer to the dis- 
patches of the time), the men alt at dinner, except a few about by acci- 
dent ; the Quarter-master, Lieutenant, and Mate of the Watch,— the 
Captain and Officers generally below,— when the prows on each quar- 
ter, from some signal from their men on board, hauled np close, and 
their crews rushed armed on board. ’ ’ 

Those in their immediate way, aft, weref stabbed and speared indis- 
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criminately. There vas no tinje to .warn anybody or even giake it 
known below; but the noitseof tire rash and stir on deck toldi'plainly 
enough of what was going on. 'The men, arming themselves as they 
could, got up the hatchways as fast and as well asi;hey could*— (she was 
a low. flush fgro-and-aft corvette)-tj-each having to lay about him with 
his cutlass, tomahawk, pike, or ^atever he could snatch up, and fight 
for his fife, tliree or four stabbing at him at once , so, too, with the 
Captain and officers, who had to fighf their way up the after- cabin 
ladder. The Captain himself, a# 'powerful man, with a trusty, sharp, 
and heavy swbrd, cleared his way and cut down all before him, with 
the additional good luck of parrying or escaping most of the cuts 
thrusts aimed at him, surrounded by the Malaigs, each more furious 
and blood-thirsty than the other. The poor First Lieutenant, on 
attempting to follow, was almost literally cut in two by a blow from 
(that deadly weapon) a^cree.^e, and fell on tlm combings ‘or down 
the ladder ; other officers were either killed at this moment or badly 
wounded, as well as sixteen or eighteen of the men killed. The Cap- 
tain, fighting his way forward till joined by his own men and an offi- 
cer or two, rallied back ; and after some minutes the most des- 
perate hand-to-hand fighting it is well possible to conceive, worse than 
can be conceived by any who do not know that those people never 
thlfik o^ quarter, or cease to strike while they have life in them, though 
down and possibly wounded to the death over and over ; — after some 
minutes* such work as this, they succeeded in ciihcr killing or driving 
overboard all opposed to them. The dead, as may he imagined, lay in 
heaps — how many they killed I know not ; numbers were drowned in 
trying to reach their own boats ; still numbers got back, and cutting 
the hawsers, they got off. Himself badly wounded, his officers and most 
of his men, besides those killed outright — of course the Captain was 
to get rid of them. • > 

JThis was the only instance of anything of the sort happening on 
man-of-war’s decks ; but wc lost officers and men more than once on 
board our boats. For instance, in attempting to board one of several 
prows chased near Java, some time after. Lieutenant Pede, and two or 
three fine young men (Mids), were killed, together with most of their 
boat’s crew — and I believe they were obliged to give them up at last — 
numbers killed and wounded on both sides : but it was impossible to 
board them with any tolerable chance of success — as fast as our people 
got on board they were speared up through the half-open bamboo deck. 
At afiother time, by fiint of desperate fighting, one of these boats was 
at length cleared — most of those that survived jumping overboard and 
swimming to other boats. Still It was known that one or two of these 
desperadoes were alive below, hid away In some of the little cribs or 
cabins under the deck. The boat was towed alongside, :aid nobody ^ 
sent into her, lest they should be speared from below, from this devilish 
invisible agency. How to root tnis^fellow or two out nobody knew — 
offering quarter, or kindness of any sort, was hopeless ; the oSScers fiid 
not like to send any man to almost certain death — and more than one 
at a time could hardly creep through the labyfinth to get at him ; they 
did npt wish to destroy the vessel— and, above all, they particularly 
wished to save the man — i9 turned out there was only One—the last 
man ! He would not be saved. I believe nothing was left untried by 
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fair means — even to getting some one of the p^ple who understood a 
little Malay to try and speak to Cim— ^but hi; gave no answer ; at last 
tills sort of suspense grew intolerahle^a defiance to the whole frigate ! 
It could be borne no longer. . Several men volunteered to turn him .out, 
and three or four jumped on board-~one went below t(\.look after him, 
taking every precaution it was possiolc — ^the others walkecT and watched 
above. 1 should hcne observe, what 1 forgot to mention in its proper 
place, that this wretched Malay had already desperately wounded one of 
our men, who, as it was supposed npne remained alive or below, had 
gone under the deck for some purpose ox other rather unguardedly, and 
.^^ gd been struck at by him. This led to his detection. The men, of 
course, were well armed ; the great difficulty, and indeed danger, was 
their no^ knowing libw or where to use them; those above, every 
moment expecting a spear-stab from below — and the one who went 
down to poke him out in a kind of darkness visible, had an uncertain 
and awkward game to play* The whereabout of the ambush of this 
two-legged tiger, however, being tolerably ascertained, he moved 
towards him — hailed every moment by the men above with “ I say. 
Bill, do you see him ? — mind your eye — look more forward — be awake, 

or At tWs instant he was made out crouching in a corner of .the 

hold, or partition of bamboos and mats, as these vessels were generally 
arranged under their semi-aerial decks. As Bill advanced, tlV Ma^ay 
struck at him with his creese, and wounded liim in the arm only on the 
first blow; they gra’^ped each other ; at this instant the other men got 
down below to his assistance — but not in time to save tlie first poor 
fellow’s life, whose blunt cutlass was no match at close quarters fo{,the 
short, sharp knife of the native — he was mortally wounded, before they 
could fire at his antagonist, who was hit in two places — still he got up, 
and rushed on his new assailants, who were in turn both wounded, and 
that severely, before tliey finally succeeded in dispatching him. Thus 
ended this episode to tlic morning’s tragedy. 1 think the first two 
skilors died almost immediately of their wounds from this last of the 
Malays — the other two were long in their hammocks before they reco- 
vered of their wounds. Such were the general features of this new 
species of warfare ; for 1 tliink I may safely say, nothing but disaster, 
disappointment, and a constant succession of further irritation, misun- 
derstanding, and mischief, accrued to us — to the Malay crews, almost 
extermination. 

If then, indeed, piracy of any sort is still going on in these seas, and 
by these people-— what have we been about these i last five-and-tvienty 
years of apparent harmony with the natives ? I would ask this question 
of well-informed men — officers are constantly coming home from 
this station. It is certain the Malays hate the Dutcli universally, and 
would have^most willingly come under our government and protection. 
They vere in despair at our giving them up. They have ever been 
naturally partial to us, from our., fair dealings with them at all the 
stations, ^jvhere we occasionally touch for wood, water, vegetables, fruit, 
&c. It IS only as connected with their boats along their siiores that we 
seem doomed to a constant enmity and warfare — for theirs is not a case 
of solitary piracy or numerous piracies'-unconnected with their towns 
and villages; they arc the same people, ,i>or have I ever hearh the 
cases clearly made out where we could j^sitively say which was a pirate, 
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— which a mere coasting trader ! ^ But 1 do beliere, that though some 
traders have been made pirates of, from^otives of revenge, and^some 
have suffered justly enough for their enormities — yet, that many l&menti- 
able mistakes have occurred — and that this wretched State of things 
requires more ini|uiry, and a diifer^t sort of remedy, than the loose 
orders given to the present or any Additional floating force sent to pro* 
tect trade* .We must conciliate the natives on shor^ ; induce an act of 
oblivion for the past, if possible, from their Rajahs; and clear signs, 
and signals, and understandings, ivfuch any Lieutenant or Midsliipman 
may.safel]^ act 5n when in boats,* for the future. I have not stopped to 
speak of the attack on the Alceste, so fresh in our memories, — whic^L.**- 
hovvever, I think only tends to establish the view I have ventured to 
take of these reputed pirates. 


HOSPITAL SCENES AND SKETCHES OP THE BRITISH AUXILTARY 
LEGION OF SPAIN. 

• BY A VETKRAN’. " 

^ ^ “ ’Tia true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tia, ’tis true.*^ 

About a league and a half from Santander stands a large convent, 
now converted into a barrack, the site wjiercof is beautiful ; embosomed 
in surrounding hills, and the neighbourhood fertilized by a small rivulet 
which holds its vivifying course almost unseen ; numerous alders skirt 
its channel — ^thc water-lily spreads its broa^ leaves over its surface—* 
and plants that love the moisture and the shade clothe its verdant 
banks, in pleasant contrast with the cystus and origanum, the only 
vegetation that flourisiies in the sgrid soil around. The benevolent 
inmates of tlie convent had liben expelled to make room for foreign 
mcYcenaries, and the thinly-scattered inhabitants of its vicinity werd 
left bitterly to deplore the exchange. 

One of the most comfortable (if the term may be so applied) of the 
apartments was used as a hospital; and here was to be found men of 
tlie different corps who barracked there, and some who had been left 
beliind by regiments wliicli had moved farther into tlie interior. 
Amongst the latter, a veteran North Briton, who belonged^ to the 
Scotch Fusileers, was left suifering under organic disease to <&wait his 
sumihons to ** that diourne from whence no traveller returns.** The 
medical ofHcers had done all that their skill suggested, and limited 
assortment of medicai^ents would allow ; and with that humanity which, 
to their hoqour, they have almost universally displayed, had ordered that 
anything the dying man might wish for or require should, possible, 
instantly be procured. Still he seemed dissatisfied ; I^nd after some 
persuasion (he being the only one of^jiis regiment that was left behind), 
intimated that he was a Catholic, and could not die in peace withput 
those rites of his Church which he had been taught to consider essential. 
Now arose a difficnlty : the revolutionary mania had driven the regular 
clergy frcJin their establishments, and it was not without some difficulty 
that ihe parisii priest couhj be found; and when he willingly cames 
(although at a late hour of the niglit, and amongst a body of men who 
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had ^iveti proofs of anything but ordpr and suboC'diOation,) the difference 
of language seemed to plac# an insiipeAible barrier between him and 
his pchitent: however, a Serjeant of the Westminster Grenadiers; who 
had acquired alcnoWledge of the Spanish language during the palmy 
days of the British Army in the* Peninsular War, ^d who was ajso 
a Catholic, acted as a medium of Qt>mmunication between them; and 
within two hours of his receiving the last sacrament, the soldier expired. 
Will it — can it be believed, that scMcely was the breath departed, and 
whilst the glazed eyes still continued open, a quarrel arose between two 
ruffians as to which should rob the dead man of his silirt? and it was 
ipot until the Provost Guard was called in, and they were handed over 
to well-merited punishment, that quiet was restored to*the hospital. The 
body was removed to a room on the ground-floor used as a dead-house, 
and many Irish belonging to the 7th Regiment, a few of the 3rd, and 
several' English, having procured two lamps, knelt round the corpse, 
whilst the Serjeant, beh)i‘c-mcntioncd, read the prayers ior the dead, in 
which all present devoutly joined. It was an affecting, if not an edifying 
sight, to behold men, rude by nature, and stern in disposition, brought 
by a sense of religion to discharge the last oflices of humanity to a total 
stranger, ‘with h delicacy and kindness that would have done credit to 
more civilized persons. 

Upon leaving Santander, the part of the legion of uhich [ dm s]&Ak- 
ing proceeded to Portugailetc, where a great diflerence was to he 
perceived in the manners of the inhabitants, and their treatment of the 
troops, from what wo had been accustomed to at Santander. Strongly 
attached to Don Carlos, they looked on the Christinos with detesiation 
and disgust; fired at us v'hen opportunity occurred, either on the river 
or outside the town ; answered sullenly upon all occasions; and revenged 
themselves for our intrusion by making us pay thrice the value of any 
article of comfort or luxury which we might wish to purchase, '^ho 
town itself stands on the left bank of fhe river that runs froni Bjjboa 
to the sea, and, like most towns in Spain siinilary situated, looks well 
from the water ; but the instant that you land, narrow streets, windows 
without glass, accumulations of filth, and beggars in abundance, dispel 
the illusion, and you wonder what you could have seen to admire. 

The cliurch of this town possesses a very lofty campanile or steeple, 
in which a sentry is constantly kept, who from his elevated post can 
command an extensive range of country ; a circumstance particularly 
desirable, as the Carlist bands traverse the neighbourhood, and fre- 
quently drive off the cattle, although they do not Slvvays act in concert, 
as may be gathered from the following fact. 

In January last, part of the 9th, a Scotch Regiment, and the Riffes, 
had the outlying piquet. Shortly after they had reached their ground, 
informaticsi wgs brought to the officer in command that an attack woukl 
be made during the night by a body of Carlists, equipped in red caps 
and blue blouses, similar to tkbse worn by the Chapelgorries, for 
whom tbey intended to be taken. Every necessary arrangement was 
made to give them a warm reception, and their arrival awaited with 
anxious expectation. Strict orders were issued that no man should fire 
until 4iie word was given ; and the numbers of the British were as^ much 
masked as the nature of the ground wonld permit. It was a clear, 
frosty, Hnoon^-light night; and about twelve, information was brought 
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in, by one of the patroles, that a body cpf Chapelgorrjes, consisting of 
about 400, as near as could te guessed, were advancing from tlie direc- 
tion in which the Carlists were expected to come. The isolated sentries 
were withdrawn, the advanced posts called in, and all awaited the 
ar*-ival‘of the endiny with breathlessianxiety. On a sudden, a volley of 
musketry^ broke in on the silence of the night, which it appeared was in- 
stantly returned, and before time sulBcient^ had elapsed for a party to be 
sent to reconnoitre, a sharp fire had commenced, -And was kept up with 
considerable spjrit. On the officers return v\ho had been despatched to 
ascertain the cJiuse, he reported (as it turned out) that the sham Ohapel- 
gorries were engaged with a party of their own men, belonging 
another division, Vho, ignorant of their disguised fcllow-soldierj^' inten- 
tion, had been sent on a marauding expedition to carry off cattle, and 
thus, mal cl encountered their friends. As soon as lliig report 

was received, the British moved silently forward, and, after first pouring 
in a volley, charged upon the astonished and diseom filed combatants, 
who fled, leaving 130 prisoners, besides killed and wounded. Well 
would it Jiavc been for the Christino cause, could -similar instances 
of graluilov/t good luck be often recorded ; but they pccurjrcd ** like 
aiigolb* visits, few and far between.*’ 

Whilst the men became dissatisfied with the quality of their provi- 
si<his, and discontented at several of the items for which they were 
j)Ut under stojqiagcs: sjdke-nails to hang their accoutrements on, 
candles ! and loss on the exchange of immey — the military chest having 
been supplied in sovereigns — soles for their boots, although every man 
was provided with two new pair, and black oil-skin liavrcsacks. Much 
as the conductors of the expedition have been censured for want of 
foresight, no one can with justice charge them with imprudence in the 
issue of necessaries, for the men were actually stopped for their black 
hiwresacks long before they repeived them — and this in the teeth of the 
piomibc, that a complete kit should be given to the soldier, • 

After remaining some time in Portugallete, Bilboa, and the vicinity, 
tin* Legion was moved towards Vittoria : on approaching this place the 
commanders jiointed out to their men those places that liad be(*ii ren- 
dered famous by the valour of their countrymen ; but, alas I there was 
no similitude between the situation of the legionary and the British 
Bohlier of tlie Peninsular War. The latter serving with confidence, un- 
der the orders of that great Captain, whoso very name was a lower of 
strength, marching beneath that glorious banner, which for a thousand 
years iiad “ braved ibe battle and the breeze,’' jeoparding their lives for 
their king and country, (although on foreign ground,) felt convinced by 
experience that their wants were provided for, comforts attended to, and, 
should misadventure befall them, provision would be made for them, 
and if they fell it would be’ gloriously. Dvlce et decomfr^ ed ^>ro patria 
mori ! On the other hand, the soldiers of the Legion, serving under 
a chief (whatever may bo his merits) as yet but little known in the 
annals of military fame ; badly provisioned, and having ni/ efficient 
guarantee for pensions or reward,; abandoned, if not » betrayed by the 
foreign General under whose order they were placed, could not be ex- 
pected to equal their comiiatriots, whose gallantry was held up td them 
as an example ! To add to their embarrassments, the irregular and 
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insu^cient supply of provision^ the pnnecessarHy heavy loads they were 
obliged to carry, together with^almost contkiual exposure to the weather, 
brought on sickness. Typhus and dylbentery both raged with violence, the 
hospitals, if such pfhces might be so called that were unprovided with 
beds, and destitute of common coi^forts, were crowded.. The medial 
men were worn out by fatigue, man)^ of them sickened, and some died 
in consequence of oyer-zealous attention to the discharge of their duty. 
The state of the case may be gathered from this fact, that a medical 
olficer, a M.D. now in London, was^left three days near Durango un- 
attended (his servant being also ill), and when by incrcT chahee a supe- 
--^^or oflScer discovered him, he was delirious ; with his rations of raw 
meat and bread lying round his pallet — his wine had doubtless been 
taken care of. 

It must be obvious to the most common observer, that if such was 
the state in which a medical officer was left, how dreadfully deplorable 
must have been the situation of the men ; huddled together on the bare 
boards, with one blanket between two individuals, generally in a church, 
where the effluvia arising from the burying places beneath, and the ex- 
halations arising from so many diseased persons, rendered tlie atmos- 
phere air but pestilential ! The repeated and harassing marches fre- 
quently caused the medicine chests to be left behind, and the number of 
surgeons, diminished by sickness, death, and retirement froih thd ser- 
vice, was inadequate to pay proper and necessary attention to the sick. 
The men died in the hospitals, vat the rate of from twenty-five to thirty 
daily, by the lowest calculation, and those who retained their health, 
murmuring at increasing hardships, and dispirited with the prospect be- 
fore them, were not likdy to gather many laurels during a campaign so 
disastrously begun. The officers themselves, disgusted with the inca- 
pacity (not to say treachery) of the Spanish Commander Cordova, were 
loud in complaint, and many of considerable rank have quitted the servkc. 

In the mean time, the most strenuoiis exertions were made in Eng- 
land to fill up the chasm which sickness had made in the ranks. Re- 
ceiving houses were opened in dilTcrent parts of tiie country, placards 
posted, and men even liberated from the jails on condition of their en- 
tering the service. One instance in particular can be given. A gang 
of resurrectionists had been committed to Newgate, in Dublin, for trial, 
their ringleader, a mau of the name of Malone, having been be- 
fore convicted of the same olfence : these men were discharged from 
prison to join the British Auxiliaries of the Queen of Spain, their cha- 
racters being too bad to be received into the £ngl&h Army ! 

Even should the Legion be recruited to its original or intended 
strength— which seems very problematical, since the expose that lias 
been made of the manner in which the men are treated— still it would 
he very dqubt(ul if it could be rendered sufficiently effective to be of 
material service by the time it will be wanted, as it will take four 
months at least to render the neN'iL levies available, and by the expiration 
o(that period, it is not unlikely the contest may be terminated, it may 
be urg^ against this opinion, that most of the men wlio were engaged 
ill the first affair (that of Hernani), hud not been enlisted more tlian six 
weeks ; but this proves nothing, tor though it is certain they behaved 
as well as could be expected, it is equallyu certain, that the confusion 
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into which they were thfown from ivant of discipline, must have proved 
fatal, had the Carlists been sufficiently strong to have become, iij their 
turn, the assailants. ' ^ 

Another circumstance that militates strongly against the success of 
thc^ Legion is the^innate and rooted dislike that the natives of the north 
of Spain, in particular, have to foreigners. Decidedly a rural popula- 
tion, with the exception of the inhabitants of the .sea-ports, Miey are 
enthusiastically attached to their anient institutions, and are unwilling 
to barter all the^ood that they have experienced, for the desperate chance 
of something better, which modern innovators promise. The monastic 
orders, which possessed large estates, and were the best and most indul«i»' 
gent landlords, haVe been deprived of all ; for thevrevolutiomtS);; spirit 
that shook the throne has overthrown the altar, and thrust its ministers 
forth to starve. But the ignorant Biscayan and Guipuscoans ^re not 
sufficiently enlightened to perceive that robbing the church and plun- 
dering its ministers is the way to make religion respected, and are 
old-fashioned and obstinate enough to fight to the last in defence of 
all they have been taught to hold sacred. 

In conclusion, if those who are rash enough to medil;gte joining the 
Legidn, should there be any so infatuated, will take the trouble to ascer- 
tain how their predecessors have been treated, they will learn enough to 
dis£ourag^ the most sanguine and enthusiastic, — hard usage, a deficiency 
of provisions, and worse than all, no pay forthcoming ; and as to mili- 
tary glory, what have they gained ? or vdiat have they done during the 
eight months they have been out ? spent the whole of their lime in 
marching and counter-marching, strongly reminding one of the oW 
saying,— 

"The King of Fiance, and forty thousand men, 

Marched up the hill, and then — maiched down again.” 

Miles. 


HINTS TO PARLIAMENT ON DISCIPLINE AND DISTINCTIONS IN THE 

ARMY. 

In expectation of the promulgation of the labours of the Military 
Commission, and the benefits to be conferred in legislative enactments 
by its recommendation, especially in regard to a substitute for corporal 
punislpment, this last has, for a considerable time, been held in abey- 
ance — with what resuH I am more shocked than surprised to say — acts of 
insubordination have become comparatively frequent, desertion is quite a 
common occurrence, and disorderly and outrageous conduct is no 
longer rarcj-^for the means of restraint, the only effectual curb to the 
perpelration of such offences, are virtually withdrawn ; aid yet the sot- 
disant philanthropists, who decry the cise of the lash, expect that the 
unruly, dare-devil, regardless spirit of^ the drunken soldier is to T)e 
' repressed, forsooth, by the gentle restraigt of a few weeks* confmemerit, 
possibly aided by what is mis-named hard labour. This, they fancied, 
would suffice to prevent him using his bayonet against the lieges, 
whethfpr under the influence of liquor, or rage, or even in self-deffince, 
in which being disappointed they discovered that he ought nqj to be 
suffered to appear in tne streets with arms except on duty ; and, doubt- 
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less, \he next step necessary, in th^ir opinioi^ would be placing his 
arms i;i store, and only entrusting him With them on some urgent 
occasion — when, most likely, he would be found incapable of * using 
them : but, discarding sudh speculations, a commanding officer no 
longer finds Ills situation a sinecure, — his labour is 'never done, — his 
mind is continually on the rack, — investigating this or that act of in- 
subordination or crijaie, — for the prevention of which lie no longer has 
any adequate means, as must appea;r abundantly evident by inspecting 
any regiment’s defaulters* books — riotous and disorderly conduct, dis- 
respect and disobedience, staying out 'of cwl escaping from barracks, 
*H&scrtions, &c. It is quite a common occurrence now, when men arc 
denied (leave of absence, for them to take it, and ddsertion is so little 
regarded, that many make a practice of walking off as soon as the 
imprisonment for former absence is over, and they have recovered its 
effects sufficiently to encounter anoilier start: many, whilst away, 
enlist into other regiments, and when they liavo got all they can, walk 
off to some other quarter and repeat the offence ; and when in danger 
of discovery, or dissatisfied with their new corps, voluntarily give them- 
selves up^ as (]/ 5 sertcrs from some of their former regiments, to which 
they are, 'as a matter of course, transmitted, perliaps some hundreds of 
miles, occasioning much trouble and expense — undergo the ordeal of 
trial, are found guilty, and sentenced to — what ? — pcrha})s a few weeks* 
solitary confinement ; on the exjdration of which they are ready, when 
inclination prompts and opportunity favours, to start on a fresh lark — 
for desertion now is very generally thus lightly considered by soldiers, 
and, though it involves perjury, is absolutely not deemed a disgrace- 
ful act. « 

Many instances of mutinous conduct, resisting and striking officers, 
aye, and even shooting them, have, since the almost disuse of the lash, 
occurred, and, it is not at all improbabl**, to be in part owing to *ilic 
rarity of the example, at least such misconduct seldom used to,haj>])en. 
The retailers of cant in the newspapers have less sympathy with the 
good of the service than fellow-feeling with tlie culprit; the cry is 
merely an ebullition of party, caught up by the mercenary editor, busy 
catering for the ignorant and unthinking multitude, whose fixitli is 
pinned to the d/cia of their newspaper oracles. Many read now-a-days, 
but few think, and thus are falsity and delusion propagated. Lately 
some unfortunate cases of death, accidentally following close upon cor- 
poral punishment, have occurred, which has afforded a handle to the 
impugners of the necessity of having recourse to the lash. 1 am no 
advocate for its use, when it is possible, without entailing a greater 
evil, to dispense with it ; but are those, who impugn its necessity, pre- 
pared to offer an efficient substitute ? Are they aware thab death may, 
in like cirt;amfltances, follow imprisonment so as to appear a conse- 
quence ? Is, therefore, punishment to be altogether abrogated ? An 
experience of upwards of a quCfrter of a century enables me to affirm 
that fewer casualties in proportion follow the infliction of the lash than 
incarceration. 1 have never been so unfortunate as to witness a case 
of the former description, but my impression is strong that many have 
atterided the latter, — for the admission into hospital of prisoners^ under 
sentence of Court-martial is a circumstance of common occurrence, and 
these cases, of whatever nature, febrile or pulmonic, are generedly of an 
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aggravated character* tBut considering: the care with which our places 
of confineuient are constr^ted, f^nd tb^ regularity with which tUhy are 
inspected, no one would attribute* this to the punishment, but to the 
vitiated habit and constitutions of the prisoners, consequent on excess 
aj}d injtemper^noe previous to their incarceration. In this opinion, I 
think, I shall be borne out by mosj^of the medical officers of experience 
m thci^Afmy* * 

It must be allowed, however, that other causes’besides the disuse of 
corporal nunisliment may have cc^itributed to the multiplied occurrence 
of irreguiaritids and Courts-martial. The system of some corps, when 
the Commandant engrosses the whole of the management, leaving 
power in the hasids of the company’s immediate officers, has a similar 
tendency. However able, and zealous, and wefl-meaning,^ is more 
than one man can perform, — the true system here, as elsewhere, is 
division of labour ; under the superintendence of one head;, every subor 
cliuate should perform his particular duty, and no circumstances could 
be more favourable for the well-working of sucli a system than a regi- 
ment constituted as it is, — each Non-commissioned Officer has his squad 
to attend to, the Subaltern his sub-division, the Captain his company, 
and the Licutcnant-Colonel Commandant, with the ^sistancc of his 
Field-officers, the whole to superintend. The management of his com- 
jMAy otght, as much as possible, to rest with the Captain, — petty 
offences and irregularities should be left for him to deal with ; those 
of greater magnitude, or of incorrigijble culprits, alone ought to be 
brought before the commanding officer. This would not prevent him 
exercising that due superintendence and control over the respective 
companies which is incumbent on him, ancl it would add to his conse- 
quence and dignity thus to be made the ultimate referee, instead of 
having to attend to every trifling misdemeanour, which yet it would be 
iiifproper to overlook. It js to be regretted that the old custom of 
allowing* the companies, in trifling cases, under the control of the Ca^ 
tain, to settle matters among themselves, has been done away witn. 
When the pride of the individuals composing a company was interested 
in its general good behaviour, they had the power, in a great measure, 
of compelling irregular and refractory subjects to comport themselv^ 
in such a manner as to bring no disgrace on it,— no dereliction of duty, 
or infraction of propriety, could escape tlieir observation ; and if admo- 
nition did not serve to check the propensity to improper conduct, a 
good cobbing, awarded and inflicted by themselves, was a most effectual 
argihnent; and, unlfess the maumis svjtt proved incorrigible to such 
measures, nothing was heard of his malpractices. This system of inter- 
nal superintendence threw no duty off the ill-behaved upon the well- 
conducted.soldier,— besides the saving of trouble to the officer com- 
manding,— and, what was still more important, what ^ch^k to crime, 
and to the repletion of the defaulters* book ! By-the-by, talking of 
defaulters* books, there are no lessr^than twelve in every regiment- 
one for each company, one for the hospital, and a general one ; which 
last of itself might answer every purpose. With regard to that for the 
hospital, which is seldom used, it is large enough to contain almost all 
the recoffis of the regiment. Does it not seem ridiculous to think that 
in ofir Army, whose numbsrs scarcely amount to 100,000, there are in 
daily use about 140 dozen of defeulters* books? • 
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Some years ago, when stationed abroad, I perned thd following ob- 
servatfons:— Intemperance is {ic vice of ty\e army, and drunkenness 
the ruin of the soldier. The extent to which it is carried in foreign 
garrisons, wherd wine and spirits are cheap, and money plenty with 
soldiers from working at their trades, in public employ or on colonial 
fatigues, is almost incredible. At Oprfu, where there are six regiments 
in garrison, the truth of this statement is amply verified. At daight, 
more especially on Sunday, fOr some time previous to tattoo, the time 
soldiers are required to retire to tlieif’ barracks — eight o’clock in winter 
and nine in summer — it is almost unsafe even for an bfiicer to pass 
,^tfeough the barrack yard, from the numbers of drunken soldiers then 
moot, returning in groups from wine houses in the to\v'n, or canteens 
within iKe citadel waits, to their respective rooms. Under the influence 
of liquor, in the dusk or dark, soldiers have little respect for persons ; 
indeed, with pates so bcmuddled, they cannot distinguish individuals ; 
and it is no easy matter, in such circumstances, to steer clear of drunken 
fellows ; their gait is so unsteady, and their path so crooked, that where 
several are moving together it is diflicult to avoid them with tlie greatest 
solicitude and caution ; and fly as quickly as you may, the language 
you^are compelMd to hear, and the scenes you cannot iivoid witnessing, 
are disgusting in the extreme. If an English garrison w as to be surprised, 
or an insurrection of the natives take place, half an hour befoAO tati'oo 
would be the time to succeed. It is indeed lamentable at that time to 
witness the brutified state of the, English military, and the degrading 
scenes to which it gives birth. The approach of the liour for bhutting 
up the canteen seems to have no other effect than to increase the upioar, 
make them swill with greater activity, and get drunk with all possible 
haste, before they are ejected from it, and compelled to retire to their 
barracks. 

In reviewing the annual report?, wliicli I had an opportunity uf 
doing, of the different regimental medical officers in the Ionian Islands, 
r could not avoid remarking that almost every severe and untoward case 
of disease was attributed to intoxication, or aggravated by its effects on 
the constitution of the soldier, and, fiom my own knowledge, 1 have no 
^ubt of the general correctness of the statement. The addiction of the 
military, more especially in foreign countries, to excessive potJitions is 
with the utmost difficulty restrained ; indeed, so inveterately are they 
attached to it, that it seem? almost impossible to find any effectual 
means to check it. Yet some attempt should be made ; intoxication is 
not looked on by soldiers as a crime ; they attach uo stigma to it, but 
rather glory in getting drunk. Perhaps sobriety would be best en- 
couraged by making drunkenness contemptible, by affixing some oppro- 
brious epithet, with the utmost publicity, on whoever was addjpted to it ; 
and, on the ^ other hand, by countenancing and rewarding the sober. 
For instance, tx'mm who for a twelvemonth had conducted himself 
with propriety, and without getting, drunk, should have it recorded, and 
be entitle^ to some regimental indulgence-— such as extension of liberty 
at night, and exemption from unpleasant duties ; whilst those who, in a 
like space of time, had been repeatedly intoxicated, should be noted as 
drunksv^ds, and have some ignominious duty assigned them. The 
drunkards, also, should be divided into classes, according to the degree 
of their ^temperance, such as ** occasional ” and confirmed or habitual 
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drunkards.’’ If possible, each ejaas Aould be accoiDinodateil in a 
room by themselves, and liable to cert Jn restrictions and disagreeable 
duties — such as turning out to 8\fecp the barrack*^yar^ and clean the 
sewers ; to have the roil called at uncertain^ hours ^t night by the non- 
commissioned olliccrB ; to confinement to barracks ; to deprivation of their 
ration-liquor, &c,, &c. Their bafrack-roonis should be decorated with 
a glavng roll of the names of the inmates, under the head of their par- 
ticular designation — such as “ the^ipplers*,** “ the drunkards,** &c. The 
constant recurrence of such subjects being obliged to answer to the 
oppi^obrioils mSlndate of “ Tunr out the drunkards/* would in time, I 
think, be productive of good effect, as it would make them the jest a»d«* 
laughing-stock of their comrades, to avoid which, I have no djy^bt many 
would endeavour to forego intemperate indulgence. 

To encourage sobriety, the men of each regiment might be divided 
into classes, say two, first and second classes of sobriety and good 
behaviour ; and when they ceased to belong to this last, they should fall 
into that of occasional drunkards. A scale might easily be devised to 
define the station in the classification which each man, according to his 
conduct at various periods, ought to occupy. Thus thjre might be five 
classes in a regiment to comprehend every character— viz, first and 
second classes of sobriety and good conduct ; third, occasional drunk- 
artlS; fsurth, habitual drunkards; and fifth, to contain the worst 
characters of every kind, under the denomination of miscreants. 

Tliis was written, as stated above : iiuaddition, I think that any mean 
which might, by consequence, lend to encourage sobriety, ought to be 
adopted, Tlie idea of Regimental Savings* Banks seems to have been 
forgotten or neglected. They certainly would ])rove beneficial, and, I 
think, ought to be established in every corps by authority. Ihe pay- 
master to have power, through the agent, to remit to some central bank, 
\vJibrc a certain rate of inteie^t would be allowed. It is of the utmost 
injj)ortance to encourage pruefential habits in the soldier, and that hg 
sliould have the means of securing any saving he might thereby effect, 
which most assuredly he has not at present. Money in a soldier*8 pos- 
session only makes him a subject for pillage to his more unprincipled 
companions. Conscious that lie has not the means of preventing it, he 
naturally desires to enjoy it, and the readicbt means of gratification are 
generally preferred ; it is, coiisefpiently, squandered in tlie canteen or 
brothel, thus making an incitement to evil, of what might have been a 
benefit — and a source of misfortune and disgrace, involving the risk of 
both health and character. 

General good conduct ought likewise to be encouraged, and rewards 
ought not to be dealt out with such a niggardly hand. Orders and 
medals migjit be the cheap medium of effecting this, I propose that 
tlierc should be established by Government, an Oroe^ ois Military 
Merit, for the especial benefit of the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the Army, in which there*«hould be three classes, with an 
appropriate badge to distinguish each. That a soldier after ten yem’ 
service, and approved good conduct, hever, of course, having been 
brought to a court-martial, and having behaved so as to secure the ap- 
probation bf his Commanding Officer, should, on undergoing the* scru- 
tiny, And passing the ordeal a Regimental Board to be convened for 
that purpose, be entitled to have his name enrolled as a membelr of the 
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third qlass, and be presented with aja appropriate riband and ine<la1. 
That after twenty years, having conducteddiimself in an unexception- 
able manner, -and obtained a similar recommendation, he should be 
entitled to be enroll&l as a fnember of the second class, and receive a 
clasp, with a suitable inscription, to be worn on the ribitnd of his nied^i. 
That after thirty years — or perhaps it^might be better, a quarter of a 
century, for few soldiers, comparatively speaking, last longer — un- 
dergoing the same ordeal, Fie shopld be entitled to be enrolled a 
member of the first class, and receive an additional clasp, with an in- 
scription specifying the date of his attaining the honour, which clasp 
•^^juld be worn over the first. That the riband should be of a fixed 
pattern,^ipsen on purpose — the decoration to be wofn pendant from 
the left breast, or in a pocket over it, the riband, or riband and clasps 
only exposed in uniform, or with plain clothes when the member bad 
retired on a pension, or had ceased to belong to the Service. Of such 
an honour who would not be proud ? And if some such plan was 
adopted, it would be hailed as the dawn of a better order of things, and 
would encourage more estimable subjects to enter the Service. But I 
would not confiqe tlie admission into the Order to mere length of service 
and general good conduct ; acts of heroism, and exemplary conduct of 
a superior description under specific circumstances, should entitle indi- 
viduals to earlier enrolment, on the recommendation of their'ColofiOl, 
with the approbation of the General commanding on the station where 
the regiment was serving, or the Coinmandcr-in-Chicf, as might be 
deemed most fitting — these extraoidinary members to have the reason 
of their enrolment, and period of service, specified on their niedai. I 
am no artist, but I have amused myself with sketching, in the margin 
below, a medal and inscription, which might be improved upon, illus- 
trative of my plan. The riband should be of a fixed pattern and 
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breadth— red and bluei or whatei^er may be decided upon. The; medal 
to be of silver, a little exdeeding half-i-crown in size, to be struck: at 
the Mint, with an appropriate spAse left for an engraved inscription. 

If it was deemed appropriate, the Ofder might be extended, and 
officers decorated with a similar bs^ge, which might be coined of more 
precioua metal. The decoration %nigbt be, however, more restricted as 
to the period of service — excluding all ^under tv^jenty years, except in 
special cases— the members to styfed knights companions of the 
first, second, or third class, according to circumstances, and any regu** 
lations wliich*it might be thouglit proper to adopt. These observations 
are merely advanced as a ground-work, which, if followed up, mfghi^ 
prove beneficiarto the Service, which is the only object thejgi^E^rhas in 
view. 

March, 1836. ^ A, 

N.B. In explanation, I msty just state that the emblems so indif- 
ferently represented, are intended for Britannia supporting a staff, with 
the union flag displayed, sitting on the Lion of England couchant, with 
the rose, thistle, and shamrock, symbols of the three nations. The 
verge of the medal to have an embossed laurel wreath, *.and the clasps a 
chased laurel margin. 

• 0 * 


BBPORT FROM IIIS MAJESTY’s COlkMlSSIONERS FOR INQUIRING 
INTO THE SYSTEM OF MILITARY PUNISHMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

TO THE kino's most EXCCLLBiTT MAJESTY. 

Wb, your Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed by your Majesty's Com- 
*missioii, bearing date the fourth day of March, in the fifth year of your 

Majesty’s reign, whose had'is anfl seals are hereunto set, do humbly 
. certify to your Majesty — ^That, ® 

In piosecuting the Inquiry intrusted to us by your Majesty’s Commis- 
sion, we have called before us and examined a great number of witnesses, 
including persons of all ranks in the Army, from the recruit and private 
soldier to the most experienced general officers in the Service, and to the 
General commanding in chief. 

We have also thought it our duty to examine several of those persons 
who have publicly advocated the entire and, immediate abolition of corpo- 
ral punishment in the Army, or its gradual abolition by the substitution of 
other punishments. » A further object of our inquiry has been the practice 
in the other Armies of Europe, with regard to their discipline, and the 
means adopted for its maintenance, and besides the infoimation we have 
obtained from printed sources, and from Officers in your Majesty's service 
on this head, we have had the opportunity of learning, in complete detail, 
the system of the French Army, not only as to its discipline„and punish- 
ments, and rewards, but as to the means by which its ranKs are filled, and 
the description of persons thereby Kibtained for the service. Upon an 
application made at our request by your Majesty’s Principal Sccretany of 
State for the Foreign Department, to the French Government, four most 
intelligent officers were sent over for our examination, and from their evi- 
dence, which was given with the utmost ffankness, and with the sincerest 
wish to assist us in our inquiries, we have derived a great deal bf most 
valuable information. We are, therefore, now prepared to lay our opinions 
upon the matter referred to us before yout Majesty, and have agreed to 
the following>Ileport 
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The object for which we have humbly conceiiled your Majesty had 
pleased to direct this CommissioiXito issue, appears to us to have been a 
minute and searching inquiry into the means at present used to maintain 
the discipline of the Avmy, with a view to ascertain how far the resort to 
corporal punishment might be dispensed with, either in^edialely and 
entirely, or prospectively and graduall} . ' 

We have, therefore, directed our attention to the following points: — 

1. The regulations which havp been adopted of late years in order to 
render the infliction of that punishment more rare than at former periods, 
and to dimmish the extent to which it may be carried by the sentences of 
courts-martial. ^ , 

« Whether some alteration in regard to the minor punishments now 
inflicted by the authoiity of the commanding officers of regiments, both as 
respects tfer nummary and effectual application of those punishments, and 
their power of submitting a wider range of offences to the judgment of a 
regimental court-martial than is at present permitted, might not tend to 
diminish the supposed necessity of recurring to corporal punishment in 
many instances, without endangering the maintenance of proper discipline. 

3. Whether the punishments that are now resorted to as substitutes for 

corporal punishment appear to have been effectual, and whether their 
substitution is likely to render an immediate and entire abolition of that 
punishment?- practicable and safe, or to hold out a hope that, by a more 
stringent application of them, the necessity of its continuance may be 
gradually removed, ^ 

4. Whether the infliction of corporal punishment may not be conflned 
within still narrower limits than at present, both as to the number of 
lashes in the power of courts-martial to award, and as to the offences to 
which it may be applied ; whether those offences may not be more clearly 
defined than they now are, and. also, whether the power of inflicting that 
punishment may not be limited to cases where the culpiit has, for some 
previous misconduct, been in some way publicly degraded. 

5. Whether some system of rewards to the good and well-behaved sol- 
dier, while in the service, either by promotion to commissions, by honorary 
distinctions, or otherwise, or by the prospect of some civil advantages* 
combined with pension, or all of these, might not have the effect of induc- 
ing the parents and friends of young men, of a better and more educated 
class of life than that of which the Army is now composed, not only to 
consent to, but even to encourage their enlistment, and of thus impiov- 
ing the moral character of the Army, so as to render the use of corporal 
punishment unnecessary. 

Before we state our opinion, as founded upon the evidence we have re- 
ceived, with regard to all or any of these points, we think it right to advert 
to the difference which exists between the British Army and that of every 
other power in Europe, not only in its composition, hut in the duties it is 
called upon to perform ; and we cannot but feel that a consideration of 
those circumstances must, in a very great degree, be necessary to the for- 
mation of a sound decision upon the whole siibject. 

The first great distinction between the British and the other European 
Armies is, in the manner in which its ranks are filled. The British Army 
is entirely cotopewed of persons who enter voluntarily into the Service, for 
life or until discharged under certain regulations. The enlistment of the 
British soldier may, therefore, be considered as the devotion of the greater 
andcertain/Jy the best portion of his life to the Service into which he freely 
enters ; and two-thirds, at least, <ff that portion, as far as respects the 
regiments of the line, are spent in the Colonies under every variety of 
climate, On the other hand, the Continental Annies are filled* by con- 
scription, not indeed excluding voluntary enlistment, but admitting it 
under ce«^aitt regulations as one mode of performing a duty required of all 
the subjects of the state. The law in France is stated to be ** that every 
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Frenchman shall be called to s^rve his country at the age of twenty ; 
nevertheless, any one who wishes to en{ker the Service may enlist at the 
age of eighteen, and, having satisfied what the law requjres, he is exempt 
from future conscription.'* • • 

The service ^us required by the law lasts for seven years, whether 
luider conscription or enlistment, \\\A it may be voluntarily prolonged for a 
certain time and under certain conditions: the conscript may, if he thinks 
fit, find a substitute, but he remains responsible for^hat substitute in case 
of desertion daring a year. This manner of filling up the ranks of the 
Army brings into it a considerable number of persons of good education ; 
and it is stated that that circumstance enables so many commissions to 
be given to the non-commissioned officers. m 

In Prussia “ all the subjects are called into the service of the state at 
the age of twenty years, and serve for three years in what i^Salled the 
disposable force. * They are then sent home until they have attained the 
age of twenty-five years, and constitute the Army of Reserve. At the age 
of twenty-five they are exempted from active employment, and. become 
incorporated into the landwehr of the first ban, till they are thirty-two, 
and in that of the second ban till they are thirty-five, the landwehr being 
a sort of militia ; the first ban being brought together for a short time 
every year for exercise, and the second only liable to service within the 
interior, in the event, during war, of an invasion of thfe country by an 
enemy. “ In order to alleviate, amongst the higher and opulent classes, 
the obligation which the law imposes upon every Prussian of serving per- 
sonally ttS a private soldier, and in order to reconcile this obligation with 
the possibility of acquiring a knowledge necessary to other professions, the 
Government permits voluntary enlistment, subject to certain conditions.'* 

Under different regulations, the same principle of the right of the state 
to the service of every one of its subjects is enforced in every country of 
Europe, as we are led to believe, by something in the nature of conscrip- 
tion, or forced enlistment for a limited period. The adoption of this prin- 
ciple must have the effect of creating a strong feeling in favour of the 
military service. It becomes, in truth, the favoured and favourite profes- 
sion in those countries where .eyery man has either been or actually is a 
soldier ; and it is honoured accordingly. If a young man is called from 
hisTiioihe to serve his prescribed time, his father has been so before him, 
and it is not considered a hardship. 

The mode of filling the ranks of the British and other European Armies 
being then so entirely different, how is it ivith regard to the service these 
latter are called upon to perform, even for the limited periods for which 
their members are engaged? None of the great Powers of Europe, ex- 
cepting France, have colonies, and she does not employ her regiilar Army 
in the few colonies which she possesses. Excepting, therefore, in the case 
of some active service, the foreign soldier is never called upon to quit his 
native country, while the British soldier, besides being subject to the 
hardships, privations, and dangers of actual service when necessary, can- 
not avoid the long separation from his family and friends consequent upon 
the order to embark for the colonies, nor the wear and tear of life and con- 
stitution which await him when arrived there. 

The natural consequence of these disadvantages on Vhe of the 
British Army, both as to its original formation and the services it is applied 
to, is, that those persons of a better class, who, as we are told, are to be 
found in the ranks of the other Armies, are rarely found in ours,4}xcopt*in 
instances where a young man has been*> induced by misfortunes, brought 
on, most commonly, by ms own folly or intemperance, to escape from them 
by cnlistn^nt. It will be found, by the evidence of several officers whom 
we have examined, that those who have so enlisted do not commonly turn 
out the best soldiers, or the Inost easy to bring under proper diocipUne, 
and seldom set au example of good conduct to their comrades. 
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The«gr€at body of our recruits eons^ts of the ilihabitants of the larg:e 
towns and manufacturing districts, and of agricultural labourers, which 
last appear generally to enter the AriAy in consequence of some family 
difficulty, or some scrftpe'in which they are involved, or from some tempo- 
rary difficulty obtaining work, and become the best and most trustwor- 
thy soldiers. When they have underg^p^ the necessary preparation of the 
drill. Those who cotne from the manufacturing districts and large towns 
are too frequently the most idle and dissolute, and require all the means in 
the power of their officers to correct the intemperate and vicious habits 
in which they have indulged* and to teach them that subordination is the 
first duty in the profession into Rwhich they have entered. * 

J n an Army thus composed, it ti Aj.rcely necessary to point out the evils 
of a relaxed state of, discipline, 'It *has not, within itself, those moral 
moans wTI^n are supposed, and proliably with truth, to exist in an Army 
recruited by conscription of all classes, — ^the example and advice afforded 
by the more educated to those who are less so. The constant vigilance 
of their officers in giving advice, and in •correcting, by slight and minor 
punishments, the first approaches to insubordination, joined to the prompt 
application of such a punishment as is likely, while it corrects the offender, 
to make him an example in the^vcyes of his comrades in cases of a more 
serious nature, can alone make such an Army tolerable nqt only to the 
inhabitani^ of the coimtiy in which It Is, but even to the individuals of 
that Army it sell : a very few persons in a company can, and very often do, 
by their violence and bad conduct, render the lives of the rest uneasy pncl 
uncomfortable. 

It cannot be necessajy to state the necessity of the strictest discipline 
when in the field and in face of dhe enemy. With it, a British Army is 
equal to any enterprise; without it, the character and habits of our soldiers 
are such as to lead them into great excesses, and frequently to render ^hom 
unfit for any useful purposg Nor will any one who is aware of the duties 
imposed upon the Army, when quartered at home, or in the colonies, doubt 
the necessity of its being kept in a state of the strictest discipline. 

A standing Army always has been an object of jealousy in this country, 
and nothing can i^econcile the feclihgs oC fi.n Englishman, who^prizes h.s 
«wn personal liberty so highly, to its existence, but the fact of its bping 
in such a state of discipline and restraint, as shall secure the absence* of 
that tone of superiority, which the Armies of foreign powers are apt to 
assume in their own countries. To perform the duty of assisting the civil 
power, in the way required of the British soldier, is a most difficult task. 
The least impatienco, in the midst of the most gross provocations and 
insults, anything less thau an implicit obedience to the orders of his 
officer, or any rashness, ev«tt when personally assailed, or after an order 
has been given to act, may*lead to most fatal consequences at a moment 
of excitement. 

In considering, therefore, the subject of the puniifnments, by which the 
discipline of the British Army has been created and maintained up to this 
time, it is well to see hoW' far they have answered their purpose. To the 
superior discipline of the British Army, when on service in foreign coun- 
tries, and even in an enemy’s country, strong testimony wilf be found in 
the evidenfie, And more especially that of the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Henry Fane, and Sir Henry Harcjinge. To the conduct of the Army, 
while in the British islands, the Experience which every person who has 
hid occef^ion to see it employed to assist the civil power must have, of the 
admirable manner in which thatMuty is performed, will bear ample testi- 
mony^ It cannot be denied, then, that whatever other objections may be 
made to the present system df discipline in the British Army,* it has had 
the effect of rendering that Army eminently lit for and capable ef any 
servicetto which it itmy be called. 

Having adverted to these circumstances,^ Which must enter into the 
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discussion Of the points upon which we conceive our judgment tto be 
called for^ we now proceed te consider th# first of these points, as^already 
stated. 

The infliction of some sort of corporal punishmetA ha*8 been in use in 
the British Army from the earliest x)eriods. 

'The 'antiquity of any practice, however, cannot be set upas a defence 
of it, if there are strong and cogenV reasons for its being discontinued ; 
and in nothing is this more true than in thg question of the efficacy of any 
punishment, which must, in great, measure, depend upon the state of 
society, and the feelings of the people among whom it is to be used. Upon 
this, principle, Inuch of the seventy of the civil criminal code of this 
country has been relaxed of late yearn ; and upon it, also, have bean 
formed the restriations now in force in the Army, as^to the frequency and 
extent of corporal punishment. 

It appears from the evidence of the Adjutant-General, Sir John Mac- 
donald, that in 1795, when he entered the Army, there was no limitation 
whatever of the power of regimental or other Courts-martial, of awarding 
corporal punishment, and that a great decrease in the number of those^ 
punishments has taken place of late years, in consequence of a more 
frequent use of the minor punishments in the power of Commanding 
Officers, and of the substitution of solitary confinement, imprisonment 
with hard labour, and transportation, in cases where cor^ral pihiishment 
used to be constantly awarded by the sentences of Courts-martial. In the 
181^ a General Order was issued by his Royal Highness the Duke 
ofYork, requiring the transmission of returns of regimental Courts-mar- 
tial, the extent of corporal punishment to be awarded by a regimental 
Court-martial having been previously, ih the year 1812, limited to 300 
lashes. This limitation was m force until the passing of the Mutiny Act 
in 1802, when the award was further limited to 200 lashes, and it so 
continues. In 1829, the award of a district or^arrison Court-martial was 
confined to 300 lashes, and it so remains. The consequence of the vigilance 
of the Comman iers-in-Chief in watching these punishments, and checking 
the^application of them with undue severity, has been the decrease before 
jifiuded t'' In the year 1830,% circular letter was issued by Sir Herbert 
Taylur„then Adjutant-General, by Lord Iliirs orders, which will be founeb 
in Lord Hill’s evidence, and conUins a full detail of the system under 
which the Army is now conducted. Under this system, it is stated, m 
the evidence of several of the officers who have been examined, that, 
except in cases which require a prompt example, or where minor punish- 
ments under the authority of the Commanding Officer, as well as those 
which have been substituted for corporal punishment under sentence of a 
regimental Court-martial, have been tried wiU^it effect, corporal punish- 
ment is rarely awarded by regimental W district Courts-martial. Its 
application is also, by a circular from the Horse Guards, dated ‘24th 
August, 1833, limited*to certain offences, viz. 

1. For mutiny, insubordination and violence,, or using or offering to use 
violence, to superior officers. 

2. Drunkenness on duty. 

3. Sale of 5r making making away with arms, ammunition, accoutrements, 
or necessaries ; stealing from comrades ; or other disgracefil cdoduct. 

Previously to the issuing of that cimnlar, there was scarcely an offence 
committed by a eoldier which did not sfibject him to corporal punishment 
at the discretion of the Court-martial before which he was tried. • 

Having stated the system under whicrl the Army is now goveitied, and 
the regulations under which this punishment is now made use of, we pro- 
ceed to consider how far any such alterations, as are alluded to in the 
early part of this Report, mig^t he made in them> with advantage. 

It will be found throughout the evidence taken by us, and the summary 
of the answers of the general officers and eommanding officers of regn 
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ment»^to the Adjutant-General’s circular of 15tli October, 1834, all of 
which ere printed in the Appendix, that a i|ery general opinion prevails, 
that the power ^of commanding officers, with regard to the extent to 
which they may inflict the^mmor punishments, and the discretion by 
which they are to be guided in bringing offenders befpre a regimental 
Court-martial, as well as the range oS offences now cognizable by §ueh a 
Court, is too limited/ ^ 

We cannot help thinking that it would be desirable to vest a greater 
discretion than is at present permitted^ in these respects, in the command- 
ing officers of regiments, and that the effect oC such a relaxation would be 
to diminish the number of Courts-martial, both regimental afid district, 
aed the consequent corporal punishments. 

We now come to tl^e main questions : — 

1. HavS'i^ie punishments resorted to as substitutes for corporal punish- 
ment been effectual, and can they be relied upon, so as to make an imme- 
diate and entire abolition of that punishment safe and practicable ? 

2. Does our experience hold out a hope*that, by an improved application 
of those substitutes, corporal punishment may be gradually abolished? 

Upon the answer to these questions must depend the whole case, for 
the retention or abolition of that punishment, and we proceed to consider 
them with a due sense of their importance, not merely to the soldier who 
is subjected to ff, but to the country which he serves. 

The objections to the continuance of this punislimcnt, as at present 
employed, or altogether, will be found in the evidence given by Major 
Fancoiirt, M.P., Colonel Evans, M-P., Major lleauclerk, M.P., Mr. Hume, 
M.P., Colonel Perronet Thompson, M.P., and Colonel Sir Octavius Ctirey; 
and, indeed, throughout the evideiice, there will bo found very strong 
expressions with regard to it, used by witnesses, who, nevertheless, aie 
decidedly of opinion, that the power of inflicting it should be rcteined, 
and an earnest desire expressed to avoid it as much as possible, and to 
have lecourse to substitutes, if such can be found, as will be effectual. 

Undoubtedly, the only ground upon which the continuance of any 
punishment, and more especially of any punishment inliicling severe pain, 
and in itself supposed to be disgrac?feful, m ist consist in its efficacy as .v?i 
example, and although its effect in the way of the reformation of the per- 
son undergoing it should not be by any means overlooked, that xhust *be 
considered a secondary object. 

The objections to this punishment, as detailed in the evidence, may be 
thus stated. 

It is said to be inefficient for its object; to degrade the character, and 
to tend rather to harden than reform the individual. Its effect upon those 
who witness it is said to be that of disgqst, and sympathy for the offender. 
It is said to fail before the enemy. It -is also said to be so contrary to the 
feelings of this country, in its present state of civilization, that the public 
mind is irritated against it, and that that circiimstsince alone calls for its 
abolition. 

With regard to the inefficiency of corporal punishment for its object, 
there can indeed be no doubt that if- the entire prevention of all crime and 
offence has been expected from it, it mav be predicated of this*, as of every 
sort of puitlshiftent hitherto thought of, that it has not attained that object. 
But if the object is taken to be tl^ repression of crime, by the means of 
example, it appears from the evidence that». in many cases where every 
oflier pivsishment has^ failed, it has had that effect, and even by those who 
speak of its infliction inspiring diSigust in the by-standers who witness it, it 
is admitted to have great effect in deterring other soldiers, and especially 
tho younger ones, from committing offences which will subject them to it. 

To the second of these objections we . observe, that throughout the 
evidence, including even that of the nbn-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, who have been examined, great doubt is thrown upon the fact of 
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it*s being considered by lihe soldiers^at all events, a degrading punishment, 
if applied in the case of ajinilitary offef ce only. Almost tne upiversal 
answer to the question of whether d man who has been punished at the 
halberds, is considered by his comrades as degraded by that punishment, 
and consequent!;!; shunned by them, has been in the negative, and that 
the nature of the crime led to degr|dation, and not the punishment. And 
with regard to its effect as hardenin| and not reforming the individual, it 
will be found, upon looking at the evidence, that suoh is by no means the 
universal consequence. Many insj^nces are given of men, who have 
undergone this punishment, having become good soldiers, and having 
reached the ralik of non-commi.4sioned officers, and even of officers in 
some instances. When, indeed, it is inflicted upon men of confirmed bad 
habits, and, generally speaking, those are the persons who now subject 
themselves to it, it has failed in effecting their reform. may be 

asked, whether any description of punishment would, in such cases, be 
likely to succeed, and we need only have recourse to the records of our 
civil prisons and our courts of law, to be satisfied how very rarely the 
reform of a man who has contracted the habits of vice and intemperance, 
has been effected. 

It must be remembered also that it is freouently thought necessary to 
inflict this punishment, in a military body, when the moral reformation of 
the individual is in no degree its object; instances oF*insub6rdmalion 
which cannot be passed over, may and very often do occur where tlie 
offi^dcr is anything but an immoral or vicious person. The prompt in- 
fliction 01 corporal punishment may be necessary in such a case, for the 
sake of example and to prevent the spreading of a disorderly or mutinous 
spirit ; but it cannot be said that its objA^t is the moral reform of the in- 
dividual : and we cannot help thinking that this constitutes a great dif- 
ference between offenders against the" military and the civil law. In the 
latter, the reform of the culprit is more mixeq up with the vindication of 
.the law. If the Mutiny Act and Articles of War are referred to, it will be 
found timt a great proportion of the military offences, enumerated in them, 
wopld not, in themselves, be considered moral crimes, although highly 
dkngerouf^to the discipline and^fficieYicy of the Army, and consequently 
to the Qountiy. On the other hand, almost all the crimes for which cula 
pi its are tried by the courts of law, may well be supposed to arise from 
character and habit in the individual, which, for the sake of the rest of the 
community, it ought to be the object of the law to reform. 

The next objection is, that it excites disgust and sympathy in the by- 
standers in ftivour of the sufferer. 

It will undoubtedly be found by the evidence, that the sight of corporal 
punishment has a great effect upon those present ; and that with the 
young soldier, that effect is sometimes so powerful as to produce physical 
weal^ess and fainting. It is difficult to say whether this is disgust or 
terror, but we must oDserve that such circumstances cannot arise without 
a very strong impression having been made upon the mind, and that from 
that impression must be derived a confident hope of the efficacy of the 
example presented to the eyes. But with regard to the sympathy of the 
bystanders, *we can collect nothing from the evidence to show that such a 
feeling is aroused by this punishment in the minds of the dbmAides of the 
culprit : on the contrary, the feeling seems to be almost universal among 
them that no man is punished in that fhanner, in these days, who has not 
deserved it ; and in one case especially, which occurred a year in tne 
3rd Regimeqt of Guards, upon which the public mind was greatly excited, 
it appears from the evidence of the non-commissioned officers and men of 
that Regifhent, whom we examined, that the only feeling among* them 
was, that the offender had qpt received a sufficient punishment for his 
offence ; and in the case of the marine punished in November last «t Wool- 
wich, who died in the hospital of a locked jaw» into which unfortunate case 
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we have thought it our duty to inquire, we do not^ftnd that any sympathy 
was shown by his comrades. ^ 

Another objection to this punishment is that 'made by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Perronet Thbmpson,' who says that it fails in the field and before 
the enemy, and in support of this opinion, that Officer glass, two instances, 
one in the 95th Regiment, at BucnoS.Ayres; and the other in the l4th 
L^ht Dragoons, in tne Peninsula, tn the first of these he conceives the 
ofmnder to have been too lightly punished by the sentence of a court mar- 
tial; and, in the second, that although the persons against whom he com- 
plained had committed a considerable military offence,^ they were not 
punished at all ; and that both these instances show the unwillingness 
tot^ninish, by corporal punishment, in such circumstances. 

It appears, however, that in the first, which was a decided case of 
mutinous’iftuguage, the effect of the infliction of 1 50 lashes, to which the 
offender was sentenced, was, that no more was heard of such language ; 
and in the latter, which was a case of disobedience of orders, that the 
officer to whom it was reported did not ’think the offence of so grave a 
nature as to call for anything but the application of a strong expression to 
the offenders. But, on the other hand, we find in the evidence of Lieut. 
Blood, an instance in which the corporal punishment of a soldier for inso- 
lence and insubordination, inflicted, as it were, in sight of the enemy, and 
when his fdgiraent might at any moment have been engaged, had the im- 
mediate effect of restoring order. 

We cannot, thcrefoic, attach much weight to this objection, ,.*vhicb/ if 
founded at all, would equally apply to every other punishment, at a time 
when the great object must be to keep the ranks of a regiment as full 
as possible. ** 

The last objection to corporal punishment is undoubtedly one which 
calls for the most anxious iiKitiiry into the grounds upon which it ‘tests. 
Nothing can be more certrin than that in this country, and with the 
ample means afforded to every man in it for the free discussion of any- 
subject in Parliament, in courts of law, in public meetings, and through 
the press, no practice can be long tpaintained which is really contrai} Jp 
the well-considered judgment and settled fSelings of the country'.' But m 
«i*der to be sure of what we are doing, we must, before we give way to a 
feeling such as is supposed to exist upon this subject, ascertain to the 
utmost of our power, in the first place, its real extent, and also whether it 
is founded upon reasons necessarily conclusive of the whole question at 
issue. In a country possessing such free institutions as ours, this caution 
is the only security we have against changes which, upon their first being 
presented to us, bear the most templing appearances. Upon the first of 
these points, namely, the extent of this feeling, it is difficult to form any 
very correct judgment, and persons who are themselves impressed with any 
strong opinion upon any subject, are apt to overra^p what they consider 
symptoms of a general concurrence with that opinion. 

With regard to the reasons upon which the feeling m question is said to 
be founded, we have already adverted to some of them; but there remains 
one which seems to have had a great share in exciting it, and which we 
now proceed to consider. It is said that it cannot be necessary to retain 
the power 6‘f pAnishing the soldiers of the British Army by the fash, when 
we nave before us the example of s*pme of the armies of Europe, and more 
especially that of France, in which no corporal punishment whatever is 

f iermitted! No man who lived d»jiring the long wars of the French tevo- 
u^ion and the empire, or who has read of those times, cai^for a moment 
doubt that that Army, whatever its discipline may have been, ^was equal 
to any military purpose whatever, so far as refers to energy and courage. 
The history of those Umes, howevei^, affords instances of a licence in the 
^rench^iVrmy, when in hostile countries, which scarcely any attempt was 
made to repreis, In our Army» on the contrary, even iq nostile mnee 
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itself, the disposition to that lieincd ms «o elTectualljr liubdue^ as to 
acquire the confidence of the inhabitants of fhe districts tvhich it occupicid, 
in the protection afforded by‘it8 discipline. • • * 

We beg, however, in the first instance, to refer fo i;rhat we have already 
Observed, with regard to the composition ot the French Army, in cdnse** 
mience of the mode by which it isl^cruiled. Whatever other objections 
there may l)e to a conscription, no one can doubt that its effect must be to 
bring persons of all classes of thq,community into the ranks of the Army 
as private soldiers, and to give a military character to the whole population 
of the coantr)f in which it exists In fact, corporal punishment was used 
in the French Army so long as it was recruited by voluntary enlistn^gnt, 
and it ceased ouly when the State called every mam citizen to its defence 
and service, without any distinction. Whatever objections-tliere may be 
to this punishment, when inflicted upon persons of the description and 
habits of those who are likely voluntarily to enter on an indefinite term of 
military Service in a free country, there can be no doubt that those objec- 
tions have immeasurably greater force when persons of all classes and 
habits are torn, by an overruling power, from their homes, their families, 
and from the profession of their choice, to perform a paramount duly to 
the State. A conscription, such as exists in France, would be intolerable 
in Jhis country ; but if such were the law, it might perhsfps be unnecessary, 
and if so, would certainly be unjustifiable, to retain this power of corporal 
|5unishment. It may indeed be said that the militia, when embodied, ii 
s'lDject^o the same Articles of War, and that that force is in fact raised by 
a conscription. But even in the militia, when embodied in time of war, 
l)y far the greater pait are substitute# raised among the very class of 
which the Army is composed. In the French Army, where what are 
cslhdrpmplapaus^ or substitutes, are permitted, we learn from the evidence 
of the French officers examined by us, that t^at portion of eveiy regiment 
is by far the most difficult to bring under discipline ; and the whole tenor 
of their evidence goes to show, that if that Army had no others in its 
ranks, its present system would be maintained witn the greatest difficulty, 
•Ifloth\''it should be answer«l that ^ great portion of the French Afmy 
copsisj.s of volunteers, the reply is evident, — those volunteers are from t4ie 
s*ame classes as the conscripts, and knowing that their country has, by 
law, a right to their services in the Army, they freely engage in it, and 
perform service in that which is, and always has been, the favourite pro- 
fession of that country, and to which they might otherwise be forced by 
the conscription. It appears, however, from the Returns of Punishments 
in the French Army, in the Appendix, that the volunteers are, in fatst, 
nearly as difficult to manage as tne substitutes. 

Still confining ourselves to the French Atmy (for in most of the other 
Armies of Europe some sort of corporal punishment is in use), it is worth 
while to consider wffat the punishments are in their military code, a list of 
which will be found in the evidence of Sir Willoughby Grordon, the 
quariermaster-general. It will be seen that no less than forty-five 
offences are, by that code, punishable by death ; and although that extreme 
punishment is very frequently, in time of peace, commuted for long terms 
of detention in the galleys or in prison, we are led to belidVe i remission of 
it on service in time of war to be fax from common. In our Mutiny Act 
and Articles of War, authority to fiass a sentence of death is always 
coupled with the words, “ or such other punishment as a General Cdlirt- 
martial may award.*’ In fact, an exeAition of such a sentence in tim^ df 
peace, in tfie British Army, may be said to be unknown in these islands. 
On acturfl service, although sometimes resorted to, it is by many degrees 
lesscommon than in the F^-ench Sei^vice, in which, under such circum- 
stances, death by shooting is the hinge upon which the whole ^rstem 6f 
discipline tUrns. Twenty-six other military offences are punishable with 
imprisonmentrfor periods from five to twelve years, with or^ithout what 
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is called the boulet, ythioh is a cannon-ball attached to the leg; or body. 
Nineteen are punishable by periods of*imprishnment» or what are called 
travaux forces, o»' gajleys, of from one to three years ; and there are 
among the offences, enumerated in these categories, manv which, in our 
service, would subject the offender sf. the most to be tried’ by a distriot 
Court-martial, the limit of whose power^of sentence in respect to corporal 
punishment is 300 lasses ; for instance, the sale of arms, dress, or equip- 
ment, would be so dealt with in our Arpy, and is punished in the French 
Army, by the galleys, from two to five years ; threatening language, also, 
is punished in that Army by five years* imprisonment. Wu cannot help 
thinking that it is matter of doubt whether, if the option was given to the 
British soldier, between the two codes, he would not infinitely prefer that 
of our Seri^^, even taking into consideration the degree of degradation 
which is said to follow from the punishment of the halberds. But, after 
all, it would appear from the evidence, that the French code does not pro- 
duce, even in time of peace, a discipline imany degree equal to that which 
is enforced in the British Army. * 

In considering this question of the ditfcrence of punishment in the 
British and French Armies, we must not lose sight of the difference of the 
duties which they have to perform, or of the circumstances under which 
soldiers are»placecl>in the performance of those duties. A French regimpit 
is usually together in one quarter, and never goes beyond the frontier, 
except for active service. It is very seldom embarked ; and when it is, 
only for a hostile expedition, and for a short time. The kingdom oV France 
is full of fortresses, affonling the means of imprisonment and hard labour, 
besides three or more cstablishmerts of the galleys. An English regiment, 
on the other hand, is much more usually than otherwise, both at home and 
in the colonies, separated into detachments, and is, sometimes for months 
together, on board of ship in its passage out or home from a co*lony, or on 
its removal from one colony to another, a situation in which the perfect 
idleness of the soldier is very apt to lead to irregularities. In Great 
Britain and Ireland there are few fortresses, and very imperfect means 
indeed of imprisonment or solitary co>.finen[iQnt, except in the county gaols, 
UDon which prisons, as applied to military offenders, we shall presently 
ODserve. 

Having thus discussed the reasons upon which the feeling, for the abo- 
lition of corpora! punishment, seems to be founded, we are far fmm deny- 
injg its existence, or the propriety of attending to it as far as is compatible 
with the maintenance of that discipline which alone prevents an Army 
from becoming a curse to the country in which it exists. 

Of late years, recourse has been had by the military authorities (under 
alterations in the Mutiny Aet) to several punishments, by way of sub- 
stitutes, and in the hope of rendering the use of the lash, to a great de- 
gree, unnecessary. In the sentences of general GouHs-maiiial, tranilpor- 
tation as a felon for life, or years, has taken place of those severe awards 
of corporal punishment so usual in former times, where the ultimate 
punishment of death was not applied: which punishment, although 
retained in our militaiy code, seems to be practically applied to cases, 
which onlytoccrar upon actual service, or under very peculiar circum- 
stances. This punishment of transp/irtation depends so much upon the 
treatment of the offender in the colony to which he is transported, that it 
is difficult to calculate upon its effect ; and upon this subject, we beg to 
refer to the lemarks upon the treatment of soldiers transported to Ser- 
mifda, utider the sentences of Court-martial, which will be found in the 
answers of the general and commanding officers to the Adjutant^Gener^’s 
circular, and also to an extract from a letter from Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cat^hcai^, which will be found in the Appendix. But we confess it ap- 
pears to us to have been a wise course to endeavour to get rid of those 
extreme corporal punishments, which, after all, were generally inflicted, 
in time of peace, upon men not worth keeping in the Service. 
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The other punishments which have been resorted to, as substitutes, 
are imprisonment, witn or withoub hard labour, and solitary confiftement ; 
and we regret to say that the grejatly pfedominant ’result of our inquiry 
is to satisfy us that, as hitherto inflicted, t|;iey have not so operated as to 
be depended upon as efficient substitutes. One |;reat reason for their 
tailuro in thisTespect, is the uncertainty with regard to the degree of 
severity, with which they are enfcs'eed. In one prispn imprisonment may 
be a real punishment, and the labour may be veiy severe , in the prison 
of an adjoining county, it may be anything but a real punishment, and only 
enable a soldier to spend his tiifle in comparative idleness, and in iar 
more comfort^than if confined to his own barrack, and made to do duty 
air the time. We are aware that this objection may be in part 
removed by thc^ effect of regulations now in progress, but we speaw of 
what actually lias been, and now is, and the sam* observa^n will apply 
to solitary confinement. 

To make these punishments such as they ought to be for the military, 
efficient and proper means of carrying them into execution in the several 
barracks should be provided, and military ptisons, of sufficient capacity 
for the probable number of ofienders, should be built. The complaints 
of the practice of coniining soldiers, for military offences, with felons 
and convicts, will be found, on reference to the Ap]>endix, almost uni- 
veml. A soldier, although under punishment, should. not I9.se sight of 
the profession, against the rules of which he has offended ; nor should he 
be placed where he is in contact with men whose notions of crime are not 
vSry stAct, and who have none whatever of the nature of a military offence. 
But even if the means we have alluded to be provided, we are not satisfied 
that these punishments can be depenc^ed upon as perfect substitutes for 
corporal punishment, although we are iW from undervaluing them. How* 
evej: improved they will still be defleient in one important requisite in mi* 
litaiy punishments upon certain occasions, — a striking and prompt ex- 
ample. A man, sentenced to a corporal punishment, is brought out before 
the whole regiment ; the preparations for his punishment arc made ; the 
sentence is read, he is stripped, and receives his punishment. All this 
• jfksses before the eyes of his^omrades. In the other case, the offender is 
equally brought out before thS assembled regiment, but there are no pre- 
parations for punishment to be seen ; his sentence is read, he returns^o 
his confinement, and is entirely lost sight of by his comrades, until the 
period of that confinement has expired. If this punishment have any 
effect upon his comrades, it must be by a recital of his sufferings in pri- 
son, which can only be communicated by him to a few. They, in the mean 
time, have to perform his share of duty. 

We think it is impossible to say that, under these circumstances, cor- 
poral punishment does not afford the mgre effectual example. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, we cannot help thinking that the fact which 
will be found in th# evidence of two officers, who have lately returned from 
the Auxiliary corps now in Spain, will have great weight. In that corps, 
commanded by an officer who has himself been one of the warm advo- 
cates for the abolition, corporal punishment has been carried to a great 
extent, imt only when actually in the field, but when in garrison at San- 
tander and Bilnao. We must, however, do justice to yie commander of 
that corps, who, in his evidence, fairly stated the neces.sity of retaining 
the power of inflicting this puntsh*V|ient on service. It must, we think, 
be evident, that when an Aimy is actually in the field, these jjunishigents 
of imprisonment and solitary confinement are unavailable ; and the evi- 
dence of almost every witness, of every rank in the Service, whom we have 
examined, and who knows what actual service is, justifies us in so 
thinking. * 

Before we finally close dhr remarks upon the substitutes, now used in 
heu of corporal punishment, it may be well to advert to an Oraei of the 
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Council of India, for the total abolition of corporal punUhment in the na- 
tive troops in the service of the East India Com{)any, which is dated in 
February* 1835. We'have had the opjportun'lty of exapaining Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, who was Governor-General at the time, and upon whose 
recommendation this brder was issued, and the older itself, as well as his 
evidence, will be found in the Appendix. It will there be seen that hi^ 
Lordship’s main reason for thinking tli^ £ise of corporal punishment might 
be safely abolished is', that to the native soldier a discharge from the 
service is, in itself, so severe a punishment as to make the application of 
corporal punishment unnecessary in case, and that it may therefore 
be considered as an efficient substitute for that punishment. .We can- 
not, however, help thinking that this reason is founded upon somewhat 
douj^tful grounds; and there will be found, annexed to liis Lordship's 
evidence, the Reports of the Committees appointed by hifti in each Pre- 
sidency, to id^nire into the expediency of altogether abolishing corporal 
punishment. There will also be found in the Appendix some general 
orders of the Presidency of Madras, containing several sentences of Courts- 
martial, on sepoys, for mutinous and insubordinate conduct, which have 
occurred since the Order in Council in question was issued ; in one of 
them the expressions of the offender clearly show that the jmnibhment of 
discharge from the service is not, in that Presidency at least, so much 
dreaded as has b§f,n supposed by the native soldier. At all events such 
a theory does not appear to us to be aiiplicable cither to your Majesty’s 
Army or to the European troops in the service of the East India Company, 
in either of which the mere discharge can rarely operate as any pimisli'- 
ment whatever. 

There will also be found, in Lord^William Bentinck s evidence, the men- 
tion of a minute laid by him before the Council of India, proposing the 
establishment of penal companies in each Presidency, to whose ranks tjiat 
punishment should be limited, and that all hardened offenders in tlic 
Company’s European regiments, and those of your Majesty in India, for 
whose correction all ot&r punishments have pioved insufficient, should 
be sent by sentence of a general Court-martial to those companies. That 
minute, which contains the whole detail of t{)e proposed establislinjent, is . 
also annexed to his evidence. His Lordship says that, however anxious 
he may be for the abolition of corporal punishment, he is of opinion that 
such a step would not be safe, unless some efficient substitute should pre- 
viously have been discovered. This expedient of ))enal companies, or 
condemned corps, is also suggested by several others of the witnesses, and 
it is therefore desirable that w'c should consider it, more especially as, on 
the other hand, it is far from meeting with the approbation of many of the 
officers of the highest rank and greatest experience, among those whom 
we have had the opportunity o/ examining. 

As a military corps, and for the purposes of military service, we doubt 
whether a corps, consisting of the most hardened ani unmanageable de- 
scription of men, collected from different regiments, can be useful or to be 
depended upon under any circumstances. Such a corps would require the 
most careful selection, both of commissioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers, to serve in it, and the real efficient part of the Army would thus be 
deprived of their^ervices. It would be dangerous to leave those corps 
without the presence of some otlicr troops to watch and restrain them if 
necessary ; and, after all, these inconyeniences would be encounterod, and 
all tjie consequent expense incurred, for the purpose of retaining in the 
Service meff'who have been previously found not to he trustworthy, aiul 
to bs incapable of being made useful soldiers. If the object be their 
rerormatipn, wpbeg to refer to the evidence of the officers of the, French 
Army, w-ho state that the regiments of discipline, which were established 
in that Army for that object, have entirely faKed in producing any such 
result, an4 in cpnsf^quence that they are about to he broken up* 
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We have already said that the great excuse for (he use of corporal 
punishment consists in the prompt ^example it afford.^, which is prdlicnted 
to the eyes of those who wifness that punishment. What advantage can 
there be in retaining the use of it in corps in which ijs infliction can have 
little or no effect ? There have been more than one experiment of this 
sert made already in our Army, and Jhey have failed. The history of that 
* corps which was established at Bicrra Leone, soni§ years ago, is a fatal 
one. If it be thought necessary to keep such men at all, we cannot help 
thinking that it should not be in anyTes]|Ject as soldiers, but in penal or 
convict gangs, such as those on board the hulks and in Australia, for the 
mere purposes*of labour, at the •public works, for such periods as may be 
thought flt. Such a ])lan might possibly be tried with advantage, as the 
means of disposing of such men as shall have been found utterly incor- 
rigible, and are a burthen and disgrace to their regiment^. Frequent 
reference is made, by the officers who have been examined, to the diffi- 
culty of getting rid of sucli men, and they have even suggested that it 
would be very desirable that commanding officers should have tlie power 
of discharging them, if it were not for fear of its leading to the committal 
of offences for the very purpose of being discharged. The punishments in 
every regiment are very much confined to this description of men, and we 
have no doubt that the power of getting rid of them, l)y removal to these 
gaygs, would, under pmper restrictions, greatly tend to ilimini^h the fre- 
quency of corporal punishment. In case this suggestion should be acted 
upon, these men should receive no pay, and be in eveiy respect upon the 
footingtif convicts, and not ])e allowed to return to the Service. 

After a careful examination into the result of the several substitutes for 


corporal punishment now in use, we r^ret to say that none of them, as 
at present enforced, appear to have answ^ered, or to be likely to answer, 
the purpose of rendering that punishment entirely unnecessary, nor have 
any others been suggested to us which appear to promise to effect that 


purpose. 

There is, however, one suggestion which has been made by those, who 
hjveastiong feeling against the use of corporal punishment, to which 
•wemin^ advert, namely, tiiaWhe power of inflictingjit should be confined 
to .the Army upon actual service, and entirely taken away as respects the 
regiments quartered in these islands and the colonies. We cannot recom- 
mend the adoption of this suggestion. If this power be taken away at all, 
the rule must be universal, and applied to all circumstances, equally. 
The soldier must not be told, that that power cannot be permitted to exist, 
while he remains in a situation, where he is called upon for comparatively 
easy duty without risk, but that from tlie moment he is required, hourly and 
daily, to undergo the severest hardships and privations, and to risk his life 
in the Service, he is to be subject to that punishment, which has been de- 
clared to be degrading, and calculated to impair and to destroy tliose 
moral feelings, upoif which the country has to depend, for the energy and 
exertions which are the foundations of its military glory, and the success of 
its arms. To place him in such a position, would be both inconsistent and 
unjust, and cannot be defended. 

Hitherfo, our remarks have been applied to the entire and immediate 
abolition of corporal punishment ; we now proceed to cc^snier it, with a 
view to its restriction within narrower limits than at present, both as re- 
spects its severity and frequency. 

We assure your Majesty, that we have looked at every pari of the^im- 
portant question, which has been submitted to our inquiry, with the moijt 
earnest hope, that its results might be, to satisfy oiir own minds, thW it 
is possible, safely, to gratify the feeling which has called for that abo- 

lu proportion, therefore, Ss the evidence we have received, hasj^eakened 
that hope, our anxiety has increased, to discover the means, By whtebi 
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reserving the power, its infliction maf, without endangering the discipline 
of the*Army, be rendered still mwe rare than at present, and less obnoxious 
to those' who are impressed with^lie feeling t 6 which we have alluded* 

One of the most co^mmon arguments tor the total abolition of this punish- 
ment, has been, that so long as it is i)ermitted, the officers of the Army 
will not be induced to use their best exertions to avoid its'bse. The* whole 
tenor of the evidence is contrary to such hypothesis. Officers of all 
ranks speak of it as ^in evil, rendered necessary by the desciiption and 
prevailing habits of our soldiers^ and njore especially the vice of drunken- 
ness, which is, we fear, far from being*conflned to the ranks of the Army, 
but pervades the popiilation of the country to a great exWnt. 'It is over 
and over again repeated, that the propensity to that vice is, in fact, the 
occasion of almost all the faults that are committed by British soldiers, 
and that, if it could bd subdued, punishment of any sort would rarely be 
necessary. So far from their being any wish to retain the power of this 
punishment unnecessarily, or its being resorted to where it can be avoided, 
there are instances, one of which more especially is mentioned by the Duke 
of Wellington, in which the wish to avoid corporal punishment led a com- 
manding Officer into the adoption of a variety of minor punishments, by 
which tne men were so harassed, that the most serious consequences 
were apprehended. 

With regard teethe offences, for which the soldier should be liable, to 
corporal punishment, we beg to suggest, whether they might not be more 
clearly defined than at present. Insubordination, for instance, has many 
shapes in which it appears, and it probably would not be impossiblb to de- 
scribe more exactly wliich should be so punishable. 

An important question which presents itself upon this head is, whether 
the most is made of the minor punishments, to obviate the necessity of re- 
curring to corporal punishment. 

We have, in a former part of this Report, stated the prevalence of an 
opinion among all ranks of officers and non-commissioned officers, that the 
powers of commanding officers are too limited, and we recommend a 
consideration of the regulations upon that point. 

We have already ^ated, that the dispocition to drunkenness, is thef 
njpst fruitful source of crimes and breacbes'of discipline in our Army, and, 
unfortunately, it is difficult to impress, even upon the good soldier, that 
drunkenness off duty is, in itself, reprehensible. In order, however, to 
check this practice, the soldier is punishable under the Articles of War, 
by the sentence of a Court* martial, for habitual drunkenness, to constitute 
which offence certain particulars are required, and for drunkenness on 
duty, by forfeit 111*6 of his beer-money and a portion of his pay, to a certain 
amount, and for a limited period. The consequence is, that it too often 
happens that the habitual drunkard, in order to avoid these forfeitures, 
does not return, or is prevented, for a time, from returning to his barracks 
by those in whose society he is, although he is, for the absence without 
leave, equally subject to punishments of another description. During 
this absence, his comrades have to perform his duty. We are aware that 
any interference with the pay of a .soldier should be W'ell considered, but 
we think that the principle of no work, no pay, might safely be 'applied to 
such a case;t:anr’ that without the sentence of a Court-martial, the pay of 
the soldier, or that part of it which would otherwise have been paid to 
himself, should be stopped by his commanding officer, as a matter of 
coYKTse, for,?vcTy day upon which he has been absent, unless upon inquiry 
his absence is satisfactorily accoiufled for. As it is now arranged, he has, 
his return from this absence without leave, an arrear to receive, 
wnich qnly enables him to repeat the irregularity. Upon the principle 
here recommended, the regulation lately introduced into the Mutiny Act, 
that in cases of confinement, and consequent avoidance of duty, the 
offender, if subsequently convicted of the offence, incurs forfeiture of pay 
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during the whole perio^ of confinement, both before and after conviction, 
seems to have been founded. • , • 

Some of the officers, whftse answers to the circular letter of the Adju- 
tant-General will be found in the Appendix, specie of some alteration 
with regard to the barrack canteens as advisable, with a view to enable 
themHo check fhe practice of drunkenness in their regiments. If there is 
any ground for an opinion of that^ind, of which, hoQivcver, we do not think 
we have before us sufficient means of judging, from the evidence we can 
only express a hope that no pecunjary sa^ng or advantage to Government, 
from the establishment of these canteens, may stand in the way of pro- 
pejr regulatioits respecting themi or their being entirely done away with, if 
necessary. 

With regard to the question of confining the infliction of corporal 
punishment to a degraded class, or, according to the sug;gestion of Sir 
John Woodford, to be awarded only under the sentence of a prevotal court, 
we do not think the prospect of a reduction in the number of theje punish- 
ments would be at all affected hy such arrangements. Great distinctions 
are already made between the good and the bad, in every regiment, and it 
seems to be the opinion of many of the most experienced officers in the 
Army, that a more decided classification cannot be carried into exe- 
cution with any good effect. 

.We are now arrived at the last point, to which our attention has been 
directed, namely, whether the effect of increased rewards and advantages 
to the soldier might not be such as to bring into the ranks a better de- 
^criptiAi of persons, and by so doing, render the retention of the power of 
corporal punishment unnecessary. It is possible that a great increase of 
pay and advantages to the military might have this effect, but that in- 
crease must go to an extent which we cannot contemplate, and which 
would make the expense of the Army so burthensome, as would not be 
borne by this country. 

If the Army were not recruited as it is notv, and a rigorous conscription 
was submitted to, forcing all classes of the inhabitants of this country into 
tjie ranks of the Army, it might, as we before observed, render corporal 
* punishment unnecessary ; bu^ a conscription to answer such an object 
p\ust^be far more rigorous in its operation than that of France, and be 
more analogous to that of Prussia. In France, we are informed, that ftie 
discipline of the Army suffers greatly from the number of and 

that the proportion of that class, in the richer provinces, considerably ex- 
ceeds that of the same class in the poorer. In this country, which is so much 
richer, therefore, unless personal service was strictly enforced, the con- 
script of the better classes would beyond doubt find a substitute at any 
cost ; and when we speak of better classes, we do not allude only to what 
are frequently called the higher classes. We find, from the evidence of 
the French officers, that the sum usually paid for a substitute in time of 
peace, is 1,200 fraftes, or nearly 60/. for the infantry, and from 1,500 to 
1,800 francs in the special arms of the service ; and that in time of war, 
under the Empire, the common price was from 12,000 to 20,000 francs. 

Both the suppositions, above referred to, appear to be wholly out of the 
question, 'and we must deal with it, as matters are, not as they might be, 
and inquire what improvements can, with any probabiiity^f their adop- 
tion, be suggested. ^ 

It is objected to our mode of reciuiting, that those who are employed 
upon that service are not so strict as they ought to be, as to the previous . 
character of the persons whom thej^ enlist, and that this leads to the 
admission of men into the Army, whose character and dispositions raider 
the maintenance of discipline so difficult as to require the continuance of 
sewere punishments. 

Upon this point, we have, in the evidence of Colonel Mackinnpii» of the 
Coldstream GuardSithe instructions under which that regiment is receuited, 
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and it will be seen that an inquiry into character is directed by those in- 
structions. Inquiry is, in fact, generally made aslo the character of re- 
cruits in time of pe4ce, and wee are \nclinei.Mo believe that men, who 
can be fairly said ^o be of confirmed bad character, if known, are not taken. 
But still there can bd* no doufit that men of habits very difficult to re- 
form are permitted to enlist. For instance, a young man of good appear;- 
ance presents himself for enlistmenf.* .He lias been wild and idle, has 
got into scrapes, has perhaps been the plague of his neighbours, and an 
annoyance to his family. His character is inquired into, and, without any 
actual impeachment of his honesty, the character he would probably re- 
ceive from those, of whom the inquiry is .made, would be .unfavourable. 
Any one, however, who knows anything of soldiers, will be apt to think 
tha^ the very spirit wliich, uncontrolled, has led him into these excesses, 
may, when he has beer, forced, by discipline, to submit to’' restraint, be of 
great value iiflhe profession into which he is about to enter. What is 
generally called a good character, which we take to m(?an a character for 
morality ^nd good behaviour, such as would be reqniretl for a servant or 
an office of tiust, does not appear to be absolutely necessary, however de- 
sirable it may be in a recruit. But in time of war, or when any number 
of recruits are wanted upon an emergency, great nicety as to character is 
evidently impracticable, and therefore no very great alteration in the de- 
scription of men ^yvho fill the ranks can be expected to follow from 
greater strictness in this respect. 

There will be found, in the evidence, suggestions with regard to in- 
creased attention and encouragement to regimental schools for tl.c me#i, 
ancl to the providing libraries and a reading-room in every barrack, to en- 
able them usefully to occupy their^idle hours, which in this country, and 
more especially in the warm climates of some of our foreign stations, hang 
heavily upon them. It appears from the regulations, which are published 
in the Appendix, that the East India Company have created establish- 
ments of this sort, at the piinoipal European stations of their Army, and 
we cannot help recommending this subject for consideration. 

We think too, that every facility should be given in barrack-yards, for 
the enjoyment of manly games by th<» soldiefs, such as fives colics, and 
rackets, and by providing additional spaces* of ground, where neccssaiy, 
forcricket and foot-ball, and that those games should be encouraged as 
much as possible by the ofUcers. The public exercise of these and simi- 
lar amusements might also give additional attraction to the Service. 

The Rev, Harry Stuart and Surgeon Henry Parkin speak in very strong 
terms of the unsatisfactory manner in which the religious instruction of 
the soldiers is attended to. The first of these witnesses is a clergyman of 
the Church of Scotland, wlio has served for some time as Chaplain to the 
garrison at Aberdeen, and the Jast is surgeon to the division of Marines at 
Woolwich. Mr. Stuart seems to have been actuated by the warmest zeal 
in the performance of his duties, and he has received, the most satisfac- 
tory testimonials from several commanding officers of the favourable re- 
sults of his exertions. There can be no doubt that, in the time of sick- 
ness and of suffering, favourable impressions with regard to religious and 
moral duties are most easily made, and we regret to say that the arrange- 
ments, now in force upon this head, seem to be utterly inadequate to en- 
sure the attenuance of a lespectablc clergyman. 

The evidence of almost all the witnesses we have examined tends to en- 
courj-ge a hope, that the establishment of an order of merit, with a medal 
or some distfhetion of dress, bestowed in front of the assembled regimenti 
w’ould have a consideralde effect upon the discipline of the Army, and 
that the taking from the soldier that distinction with the same cei*emony, 
under the sentence of a Court-martial, would operate as a heavy punii^h- 
meut. Without entering into any details upon this subject, we can- 
not help ^«trnestly recommending it^ adoption, yiith sufficient securities 
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ag^nst its being bestowed too indiscriminately, or too frequently, and 
with different decoratioils for gallant conduct in the field, ana upon other 
cessions, from that which ia given for mere good behaviour. , 

The regulations of the French Legion of Honour will be found in the 
Apjiendix. • • 

Ihe^real givl aubstantial reward (c which every soldier looks, with tho 
utmost anxiety, is a pension aftar.his service. That pension, however, 
should not be too easily attained, and, as a powerful kssistant in enforcing 
discipline, good conduct should be made rtccessaiy to establish the claim, 
and bad conduct should render it^liable to forfeiture, even up to the last 
moment of service. In the grajit of a pension for disability also, the 
greatest care should be taken that it is not converted into a provision for 
men who, by their own vices and irregularities, have brought that (Jjs- 
ability upon thAnselves. These appear to us to the main principles 
upon which a system of pensions ought to be founded, and IT the system 
be a good one, no consideration of economy should stand in the way of 
making that pension such a one, in amount, as would he a leal -ftbject to 
the soldier to attain, and the lo5s of it a real misfortune. Having stated 
these principles, we can only recommend a careful revision of the regu- 
lations and practice upon tliis important subject : and in calling the atten- 
tion of the authorities to it, we cannot avoid stating that it docs appear 
difficult to account for the fact, stated in Loiil HiU’s ai^lSir Henry Har- 
dinge's evidence, of the existing difference between the pension ol' the sol- 
dier and of the niarino. 

We c«me now to alterations of the most vital nature, which have been, 
in part at least, alluded to by other witnesses, hut more fully stated by 
Mr. Ilume, in his evidence, “as the means of inducing the educated sons 
of individuals in comfortable situations of life to enter the Army, luovided 
corporal punishment was also abolished.” The first of these alterations 
is, *^that a portion of either onc-third, one-half, or two-thirds of the first 
commissions, as may he determined upon, should he granted to men who 
• have gone through with credit the gradations of private, coiporal, ’and 
non-commissioiied officer.” With reference to this point, we have ex- 
^imined most of the officers jf expedience, whom we have had before us, 
and we have also liad the opp^tunity of examining two gentlemen, who 
ImVe themselves sirved in the ranks, and obtained commissions, 

Ulood, one of those gentlemen, now a Lieutenant upon retired full-pay, 
obtained his commission in the Peninsula, as a reward for gallant conduct, 
and the other, Mr. Wintert^ottom, the commissions of Lieutenant and of 
Paymaster, lor excellent conduct in every respect, and he is still in active 
service. 

From the evidence, more especially, of the Duke of AVcllington and 
Lord llill, we collect, tliat the giving commissions to deserving non-coni- 
missioned officers, is by no means unfrequent, and that, in some instances, 
thodt* officers have ijscn to considerable rank in the Army. The usual 
commissions bestowed in this way, in time of peace, arc those of Adjiitant 
and Quartermaster, which latter commission is now always so given, 
although it appears from the return given in by Lord Hill in his evidence, 
that lhese*promotions are not confined to those situations. The Duke of 
Wellington states, that, in the Peninsula, he w^as in the habit of frequently 
appointing non-commissioned officers to the vacant comnftssiftns. Neither 
of those distinguished military me% nor, indeed, any of the officers of 
experience, give a yj^ry favourable account of the success, generally speak- 
ing, pf these appointments, or encourage the gift of coramissioift in setued 
proportions, or as an admitted claim, to non-commissioned officers, and -a 
very general feeling seems to prevail that such a regulation would entirely 
alte( and deteriorate the class of officers, without any corresponding 
advantage. ^ 

One of th<^ e^s^ptial requisites, hitherto, in the Army has bceili tbM its 
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officers should be of a station and education to lit them for any society in 
which'^they may be placed, and in our* military Code what is called un- 
pentlemanly conduct is an offende of the very^highest nature in an officer; 
it is, therefore, ^mosjt imperative, that the line should be very strictly 
drawn between the "officer and the soldier. That sort of intercourse 
between them, which appears to be not unfreqiient in the French-Arnoy, 
and which takes place in consequence wf that result of the conscription 
we have already alluded to as forcing persons of all grades of society into 
the Service, cannot be permitted in a Service constituted as ours. All 
officers, too, in our Service, are up"on an equal footing in point of 
society, and it is highly important for tho maintenance of a«proper feeling, 
and of what is called esprit de corps^' that they should all meet daily 
together at the mess-table. They there become acquainted with each 
other’s habi^ and tempers, and many a useful lesson of restraint, in 
r^ard to botn of these, is leai*nt in that social intercourse. To the young 
officer this system is invaluable ; and we cannot but fear that the frequent 
admission into it of persons who are of aii age to have contracted habits, 
from tlicir former modes of life and the society in which they have lived, 
would be very likely to destroy that system altogether. On the contrary, 
in the French Army, the officers go to different places for their meals, and 
the intercourse of society between them is very limited in comparison. 
Noris the gift of z'. commission to a good non-commissioned officer always 
such a real advantage to the individual himself as may be supposed. Mr. 
Blood, for instance, tells us, that he should have found great difficulty in 
equipping himself in his new situation, but for the pecuniary aikistaiice 
derived from his brother officers, as well as in living with the other officers, 
if he had not been in the held, when he obtained his commission, where 
that source of expense was, in a great measure, saved to him. Mr. Winter- 
bottom also speaks of the same difficulties, and of his uneasiness, at ;llrst, 
in the new society in which he was placed. It must also be remembered, 
that a man who has served iu the ranks, and as non-commissioned officer, 
witfl credit, can rarely be in the same period of life with the young officers 
with whom he is to mix, and he is too often a married man. That these 
same objections operate in some degree in the French Army is ql^ar, for 
we have the evidence of Colonel de Lostefide, that it is by the conscrip- 
tion bringing persons of better rank and condition into the Army that 
they are enabled to give so many commissions to the non-commissioned 
officers. 

The other suggestion made by Mr. Hume is, that a large proportion of 
the officers of Customs and Excise, of Police, and messengers in public 
departments, should be taken from the ranks of the Army, and he refers 
to Prussia as an example of the good effects of such a system. There can 
be no doubt that if here, as mi Prussia, the Array were the high road to 
all offices, such an effect as he supposes might be produced ; but we are 
far from believing that the feeling of this country is military enougn to 
admit of its being made so. 

We cannot conclude our remarks upon the evidence, as applied to the 
suggested means of obviating the necessity of retaining the power of 
corporal punishment, without noticing an argument that has l3een much 
pressed, and, appears upon the iirst statement to have great force. It may 
be thus stated,— there are some regiments in the Service in which, by the 
prudence and skill of the commanding officer, and by his unremitting 
attention and kindness to the soldier* the use of corporal punishment baa 
been entirety avoided, and some of those officers speak coniidently of being 
able to manage their i%giment by what may be called moral discipline* 
rather than by punishments. We have no doubt that rare instances have 
occurred of that sort, but it is too much to assume that, in fact, this moral 
discipline would have been so effectual, if therig had not been a knowledge 
on the pAH of the men that, if drivei^ to it, corporal punishment was within 
• the reach of their officers. 
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We findi in the evidence of Lieutenant-Colonel Duncan Macgra^or, a 
proof of the fallacy of taking particular distances of eorporsd punishment 
having been for some time avoided in regiments, as proof, of the power to 
inflict it not being essentially necessary. Colonel Maegregor, a distin- 
guished office^* has commanded for many years the 93rd Hegiment, or the 
Suthenand Highlanders, which h^^generally been recruited in that part 
of Scotland ; by which means the men were knoWh to each other, and 
the regiment, so long as that mode of reoruiting was adhered to, had all 
the character and feelings of a clam Colonel Maegregor tells us, not only 
that he eqdea^pured to do witho.ut corporal punishment, but that, as far 
as the great mass of a Highland regiment is concerned, he thinks it a 
great evil. The regiment, in the course of service, went to the West Indips, 
and having 16st*a considerable number of men, ha found it necessary to 
recruit in the great, towns of Scotland. He further tells usTthat, in the 
West Indies, several corporal punishments were inflicted in the regiment 
by sentence of Courts-martial, that these punishments were Oy ifo means 
exclusively amon^ the men so recruited from the towns, and that he attri- 
butes the change m the dispositions of the men, which made these punish- 
ments necessary, to the effect of the climate, and the long stay of the 
regiment in the West Indies, for which opinion he gives his reason at 
some length. ^ ^ 

We have here an instance, in which the commanding 6fficer,*if he had 
been asked some years ago, would have readily answered that he could, 
in'<his rogiment, dispense with corporal punishment, and now who says 
that he again looks forward to being enabled to manage that regiment 
without it ; and yet, in the interval, in consequence of the climate to which 
they were sent in the course of service,*and the necessity of recruiting it 
in a manner more analogous to that of the rest of the Army, occasioned 
by the loss of men, corporal punishment did become necessary in spite of 
tne decided feeling of the commanding offleejr against its use. 

There now only remains for us to submit to your Majesty the conclu- 
sions which, in our judgment, are the results of the whole evidence • 

^ •!. That the opinion of almost evejy witness, whom we have examined, 
is, that*! he substitution of other punishments for corporal punishment in 
your Majesty's Army, upon actual service and in the field, is impractiCli- 
Dle, and, if practicable, would be insufficient for the maintenance of proper 
discipline. 

2. That the abolition of the power of awarding corporal punishment, by 
sentence of Court-martial in the British Islands and the Colonies, and 
during peace — and the retention of the power of inflicting that punishment 
when the Army is on service and in the field, appears to us, for the reasons 
we have stated, manifestly unjust 

3. That it does not appear to us that the punishments which have been 
resorted to as subst^iites have hitherto bad such an effect as to render it 
safe to abolish altogether that power in Great Britain or the Colonies nor 
have any other punishments been suggested to us that appear to promise 
a more favourable result. 

4. Thabit appears to us that, even supposing that some effectual sub- 

stitute might oe devised, or that those now in use might be made more 
effectual, so as to render corporal punishment ultimatel/ uflnecessary, it 
would be unsafe to proceed at once*^o abolish it entirely, and that, even 
in that case, its abolition should be gradual. . « 

5. That in order to give full effect tp the punishments neffv in use as 
substitutes for corporal punishment, considerable alterations mush be 
inadeinj;he means of rendering solitary confinement in the several bar- 
racks more effective, and that a certain number of prisons exclusNely for 
milft^ offenders should be^provided as soon as possible. 

6. Tiiat, although we have been unwillingly convinced of the^ieeessity 
of still retaining the power of corporal punishment, and in proportion to 
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Qiir conviction of that necessity» we earnestly re'cofotnehd that no pains 
may t)o ^spared to endeavour to make its infliction less frequent. 

7. That with tjie view of diminishing the frequency of this pumshment, 

tlie offences to which it is limited^ and the occasions upon which it should 
be lesoi-tcd to, should l)e more clearly deflned. c 

8. That, with the same view, more discretion should be veste<J in com- 
manding officers as to the power of making use of minor punishments, 
and in determining on the off^tnees which shall, under their orders, be 
tried by a regimental court-martial. ♦ 

9. That it a])pears to us that the extent of the sentences in -the power 
of the several descriptions of courts-martial to award, may, without dan- 

be more limited than at present. 

10. That encouragcpienl should he given in the way of honorary reward 
and distinction, both to the gallant and to the well-conducted soldier. 

1]. That no consideiation of expense, within iTasonable bounds, should 
be allo.ved to stand in the way of attending to the comforts of the soldier 
while in the Service, and of a sufficient pension for the good and deserving 
man, alter that service has been performed. 

We cannot close our Report, without assuring your Majesty, that we 
find ample evido^ijco of tlic earnest desire and the most strenuous efforts 
upon the j^art not only of the superior officers, but of officers of all ranks, 
so to conduct the discipline of the Army, as to render corporal punish- 
ment as rare as possible ; and more especially, we oliserve that fhe coln- 
manding officers arc fully a\^are of yOiir Majesty’s giacious wishi's in that 
respect, and W'o are satisfied that they will pcisevere in giving the fullest 
effect, ])y the strictest attention to the moral discipline of their regiments, 
to those wishes. „ 

How far the result of the inquiry in which we have, by your Majesty’s 
comnunul, been so long engaged, will tend to remove or mitigate the 
feeling which now jirevails against the use ol‘cor]>oral punishment in the 
Army, we know not ; but we can assure your Majesty that we have en- 
deavoujed to sift the tiiiestions submitted tp our inquiry, fully anj),fairiy* 
and without prejudice, and that we have* formed our opinions upon the 
rwiiilt of the best evidence that could have been obtained upon the ques- 
tion. 

Finally, vve feel it to be our duty to your Majesty to state our convic- 
tion, that if it were possible to introduce such a system of discipline as 
that of France into your Majesty’s Army, — a system which in its effects 
we believe to be far Iroin being as successful as that of Great Britain,— 
it could only be by tlie establishment of such a rigorous conscription of 
all ranks as we believe would not be endured, and by a change in the 
whole tone of this country, as to the military service, such as we have no 
expectation of seeing effected. 

Wo humbly submit this, our unanimous Report, to your Majesty’s 
royal consideration. 

Wharncliffe. (LS.) 

James Kempt. (L.S.) " 

^ . Sandon. (L.S.) 

, Eoward Hyde East. (L.S.) 

•• H. CUTLAR Ferousson. (L.S.) 

t , E. Barnes, Lieut.-Gen. (L.S.) 

India Board, March 15, 1836, Thos. Reynkll. (L.S.) 

List of Officers and others who gave evidence before the Commissioners : 

Major-Gen. Sir J. Macdonald* K.C.B.) Mnjor Charles St. Joh^ Fancourt, M.P« 

AdjutaMl-Geueral. Colonel Sir Octavius Carey. 

Lieut.-GeniiirW illoughby Gordon, Bart. Lt.-»Gen. Lord Edward Somerset) G.G.B, 

6.C.B, Quarter-Master-General. General Sir Heury Fane, G,G.B. 
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Mujor-Genoral Sir Thom?^ Pearson. 
Lieitt.-Oolouel de Lacy Kvans. M.P, 
Liout.-Colonel John Townhendf • 
Major Aubrey William Beauclcrk, M.P. 
Joseph 11 lime, Khq., M.P. 
I^ieut.'iCulonehJalhes Frederick Love. 

A Serjeant of the Ist Foot Guards. • • ' 
Private A. Jl. of the Isi Foot Guards. 

A Corjioral of the 1st Foot Guauls. 
Private 13. C. of the 1st Foot Guards. • 

A Serjeant of thjj Scotch Fuailier Guards. 

A Corporal of the Scotch Fusdier Guards. 
PnvateC I.D. of theScotch Fusiliei Guards. 
Lieut -rolonel-JIim. (Jharles Grey, 
Major-General Archibald Campbell. 
Licut.-Colonel Duiicait Macj^rc^or. 
Lieut..(k)lonel Ileniy Booth. 

Colonel George Burrell. ^ 

Colonel James Fcrgussoru 
A Serjeant of the ('addstroam Guards. 

A (A)rporal of the Coldstream Criiaids. 
Private 1>. K. of the Coldstieam Guards. 
Colonel Sir Leonard Gi’eenwell. 

Mp. Thomas Agar. 

A Serjeant-W.aior of the 2^th Foot. 

A Serjeant of tiie 17th Foot. 

A Corpmal of the 2 1st Foot. 

A Piivate of the 50th Foot. 

A Hecruit of the 44 ih Foot. 

A Recruit of the 03d Foot. 

Majtf r- General Sir Joseph M‘Lean, of the 
Royal Artilleg'. 

Colonel Stephtiii Galway A<lye. 

Major William Daniel Jones, of the 
Royal .Artillery. 

^ Mh'ijor Aitbur Du Bourdieu, of the Pro* 
visidnal Battalion. ^ • 

Luitit.-Colonel Charles Middleton. 
Colonel Lord Frederick Fitzclaroiice. 


Lieut.-Colonel Charles George^ James 
Arbuthnot. 

A%erjeant-Major of the Royal Artillery, 
A Seijeant of tye R<9yal Horse Artillery. 
A Corporal of the Royal Artillery. 

A Private of the Royal Artillery, 

Colonel Sir Jolyi W’oodfoid, 

C’olonel Daniel Mackiniion. 

Colonel Wiiliavn AugustU'* Keate. 
Colonel Thotnus William Brotherton. 
Rev. Harry Stuart. 

Lieut.- Colonel James Alexander Lord 
Loughborough. 

Lieut.-f’oloiiel George Leigh Goldie. 

G. J. M. Kh(|. «, 

Lieut.-(Jol. Thomas P. Thompson, M.P, 
M. Lo Baron do Lostend' , (k)l|i)uidd*Ktat 

Major in the French Service, 

M. Louis Fian^ois Hres, Otficier Siip6- 
lieiir d'Klat M.ijor, i Pans. 

M. U* Baron Aimaldc Ib-ihand, Cluf dc 
B^tiullon in the Fiench Army. 

M. le Capitainu Jean Baptiste ('hapuis. 
J.ieui en an t Thom as "Blood. * 

Paymaster John Wiiiterbottom. 

Colonel Roheit M*(Jleverty, R. Marines. 
Lieut, and Adjutant Edward Bathurst, 
Royal M.uiues. 

A Serjeaiil-Major of the Royal Maiines. 
Surgeon Ileniy Paikin, Woolwich Divi- 
sion of Maiines. 

General the Right Hon. Lord William 
lieiitinck, G.C.B. 

Major-General the Right lion. Sir Henry 
llaidinge, K.C.B. 

General Lord Hill, Commanding-in- 
Chief. 

Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 
Captain Lothian Dickson. 


memoirs of general and flag-officers recently deceased. 

THE LATK HON.’SIR TH03. PAKENHAM, G.C.B., ADMIRAL OF THE RED, 

First went to sea in 1770, in the Southamifton frigate, with Capt. Mac- 
bride, and in 1774 jjroceedcd lo the Coast of Guinea witli Lord Cornwallis. 
On his return he was appointed acting Lieuteniint of the Sphinx, Capt. 
Hunt, and sailed lor North America. Early in 1776, General Lord Howe 
had evacuated Boston, and Lord Cornwallis had arrived. It was of the 
utmost in^portance that he should be apprised of the ciicumstance imme- 
diately, and Mr. Pakenham was intrusted with the dispatches of General 
Clinton, and sent in the armed sloop General Gage Halifax, which 
port he reached, having narrowly escaped cajiture by an American sijua- 
dron. Admiral Shuldam was sowed satisfied with the skill and ability 
with which this service was performed^ that he made him a Ijtfeuteriafit in'* 
the Greyhound frigate, in which he was actively employed and severely 
wounded. 

On the return of the Greyhound to England, Lord Mulgrave took Mr. 
PaXenham as Second LievWenant of the Courageux, from which he was 
removed to the Europe, Admiral Arhulhnot’s flag ship, and f>roceeded 
with him to North America. He was soon after made a Commander, ap- 
pointed to thfi Victor, and dispatched to the West Indies with the intelli- 
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^ence t^at Count d’Estaing had arrived on the ^meiican coast with a 
large fleet. On his arrival at Jamaica/Capt. Pakenham was transferred 
to the Rdby, Sir Peter Parkers llSg-ship, and Aas soon after appointed to 
the command of the Bristol. He then sailed with Commodore Cornwallis, 
and fought in those defensive actions which covered him with immortal 
honour. In these engagements Capt^ Pakenham distinj^ui^hed himself 
by his coolness and judgment, for whiten Sir P. Parker promoted^ him to 
the rank of Post Captain in the San Carlos, a ship taken from the 
Spaniards. His career was for a time suspended : the wounds he received 
in the Greyhound broke out afresh, baAed all medical skill, and forced 
him to return to England. '' ^ 

As soon as he recovered he was appointed to tiie command of the 
Creilteent, of 28 guns, in which he accompanied Admiral Dig^ y to Gibral- 
tar, and thenc'' to Minorca, for the relief of the garrison. lie returned in 
company with the Flora, Capt. Williams, and they fell in with two Dutch 
frigates of 36 guns each, which they brought to action. For two hours 
did Capt. Pakenham contend against the, superior force, but having lost 
his mainmast the ship became unmanageable, and he was forced to strike. 
Capt. Williams, having reduced his opponent, bore up to the assistance of 
the Crescent, and prevented the enemy from taking possession of her. 
Capt. Pakenham came home fti the Flora, leaving 103 either killed or 
wounded out of 19?J. The Court-martial came to the unanimous opinion, 
“ That the Hon. Capt. Pakenham throughout the action behaved with the 
coolest and ablest judgment, and with the firmest and most determined 
resolution ; that he did not strike till he was totally unable to mSke the 
smallest defence ; and the Court do therefore honourably acquit him. 
They cannot dismiss him without expressing their admiration of his con- 
duct, wherein he manifested the skill of an able and judicious seaman, and 
the intrepidity of a gallant officer.’* 

Capt. Pakenham was appointed to the Minerva in tbo^Channel fleet, 
under Lord Howe, and continued in her till the conclusion of the war. 
When the French revolution renewed hostilities. Lord Chatham gave 
Capt. Pakenham the command of the Invincible, 74, and in the complete 
defeat given to the enemy on the 1st of .Tun^j,bebore a distinguishe*' part. 
Hf. was particularly mentioned by Lord Howe, and received a medal. 
Lord Chatham offered him his choice of the ca])tured ships, and he chose 
the Juste, the one he had himself taken. In 1795 ho was made Colonel ^)f 
Marines, and served under Admirals Waldegrave, Cornwallis, and Allan 
Gardner. In 1 799 he was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral ; in 1 80 1 
to that of Vice-Admiral ; in 1810 to that of Admiral; and in 1820 was 
created a Grand Cross of the Bath. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

THE PERCUSSION PRINCIPLE. 

M. Charoy has invented a sort of lance fusee or pike for the use of the 
Artillery, whi^h takes fire on the percussion principle, may be extinguished 
when the order to cease fire is given, and again lighted by striking the 
capsule with the foot. The same individual has likewise invented com- 
bustible arrows for the use of shipping ; so soon as the head strikes a 
resisting body, the arrow takes fire in several places, and burns until 
wholly consumed ; it is furnished with hooks in order that it may adhere 
to ship^’ sails. And a third of M. Charoy's inventions, to which some 
attach considerable importance, is a bomb-shell which explodes without 
any fusee^so that it leaves no train of lighf behind it at night The 
mariner m which the inventor constructs his shell, forces it to fall 
invariably upon its eye ; the shock occasions the capsule ta detonate, by 
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which means the charf^^is set fire fo, and explodes at the moment t)f the 
shell’s reaching its destination, but not <)efore. Tlie effect is the same 
whether the shell falls on a plane, or unequal, or inclined surface, and 
equally so if it strikes upon water. 

• • • • REOIMKNTAIt EDUCATION*. 

According to the regulations protowlgated by Ih^ War Department, in. 
December last, every Infantry or Cavalry regiment will have two schools: 
one conducted upon the rcciprocal-ijistructTon principle, to be called the 
first-class school, and to be for the use of Privates and Corporals ; and the 
other, conducted on the simultaneous principle, to be called the seconds 
class school, and to be for ther benefit of Serjeants and Subalterns. With 
regard to the Taij^ntry, every battalion on service is to have a school •of 
each description, provided that the whole of the companies are assembled 
at the same post. As to the Cavalry, tlie schools are never to be divided 
into fractions; so that no squadron on separate service will liave any 
school attached to it. The iiartics to whom the management of a first- 
class schotd is intrusted are, a first or second Lieutenant as director, a 
non-commissioned officer as monitor-general, one .non-commissioned offi- 
cer and five Corporals, or privates, as ordinary monitors, and a suitable 
number of supernumerary monitors. Tlie second-class schools are to be 
con(^ucted by the director and monitor-general of the first-class school, 
and a certain number of pupils of tiie second-class, who are to he called 
monitors, and assist in instructing their brother-pupils. The instruction 
to i)e givilu in the first-class schools is to comprise reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The studies are to be limited to two hours at a time,— viz., 
one hour for reading, fifteen minutes fog arithmetic on the slate, and as 
many for oral examination and tuition, and half an hour for writing. The 
instruction given in the second-class schools is to embrace French gram- 
mar, arithmetic, keeping accounts, &c. {comptahilitc), for companies or 
squadrons, geography, the military history of France, the elements of 
geometry and non-permanent fortification, and taking plans. The studies 
are to be similarly limited to two hours at a time, — viz., half an hour in 
amstverirg questions bearing ugon tlfe preceding day’s instruction, the 
same time in explanations connected with the routine of study for thg 
day,* and an hour in writing exercises and correcting them. The names 
of those who have been most successful at their studies are to be inserted 
once a quarter on the regimental order of the day ; and are also to be put 
lip on some conspicuous spot in the school, and to remain there during 
the subsequent three months. The inflicting of common punishments is 
left with the director and monitor-general, but is to rest with the director 
alone in the second-class schools. The Colonel only can expel, and all 
expulsions are to be followed by the imposition of some military chas- 
tisement. 

* •THE WAR-BUDGET. 


The following is an outline of the budget for the war-department for 
the present year : — 

Kxpensi'S of the War Office • . • i,7I,000 

Geiier&l Staff , , • . • . 573,040 

Gendarmerie • • • • * 971^,160 


Kccruiting Department . ^ • • • 

Military judicial expenses • •# • • 

Pay on active service, and non-active pa)’, and maintenance 
of the troops . • • • • ^ 9 

Military billeting • • • • • 

Kem^uuts 

Bagi^ge train , . • • • 

Corage . • * • • • • 

Expenses ofTarriage . . • • 

, War dep 6 t and expenses of the new map of Franco • 
t[J* S* JouRNt INldi 80, 1836, 


421 ,^20 
196,8S0 
102,200 
9,960 • 
747,040 
39,440 
i:),240 
2 M 




Ordnance and otjier enuiptnents for the Artillery • 308,000 

Do. do. d^. , Engineers • 463,080 

Militiry schools • . • • • • 77,760r 

Current expenses . . • • • 211,120 

Invalids . • • . • • < ,121 ,520 

Expenses of the war department iiki Africa . • 75,960 

Incidentals and Secret service monies • • 31 ,240 


£9,208,000 

This sum is applicable to the maintenance of the under-mentioned 
troops, viz. — 

Men. Horses. 

FttENCii Troops. — General Staff ... 5 ,.^96^ 214 

< Gendarmerio . • • 16,3.52 11,132 

Infantry • « • 200,499 129 

(’avalry ... 41,995 33,289 

Aitillery . . . 22,764 9,9.57 

Engineers . • • 6,047 320 

Military e<iuipage . • 1,828 1,0.53 

Veterans .... 7,986 — 

Service of the War Department . 624 10 

FoiiEioN Troops. — Infantry . . . 6,191 59 

• *• Cavalry . . . . 1,040 8.40 


311,122 57,012 

It appears from these details that the In6\ntry form two-lblrds; the 
Cavalry one-seventh ; the Artillery one-seventh; the Engineer.s one- 
fiftieth; and the Gendarmerie One-nineteenth, part of the whole force. 
The average expense to the State of each individual officer and private is 
about 29/. 12^. 

DENMARK. 

THE ARMY. 

The whole expense of the land forces is about 397,800/. per annum, of 
which the ordinary and fixed disbursemMits amount to 296,70^>/. inde 
pendently of gratuities, cost of victualling^ building expenses, &c. Of this 
last item about 15,000/. are expended upon the Life-Guards, — namely, 
6020/. upon the Horse-Guards, of whom there «are 150; and 7700/. on the 
Foot, of whom there is one regiment about 560 strong; the corps of Ar- 
tillery costs 21,650/. ; each regiment ofCavaliy 8015/.; and each regiment 
of Inlantry 9150/. 

THE NAVY. 

On the 1st of January, 183G, the fleet consisted of 7 sail of the line,— 
viz., 5 of 84 guns each (one of which is on the stocks), 1 of 66, and 1 of 
58, the last of which has been reported as unserviceable ; 8 frigates, of 
which 5 of 46 guns each, including 1 now building, and 3 of 40 guns ; 
5 sloops, of which 1 of 26 and 4 of 20 guns each ; 5 brigs, including 1 of 
18, 1 of 16, and 3 of 12 guns; and 6 schooners and cutters. The squa- 
dron of row-boats consists of 56 gun-boats, 9 swivel-boats, and 4 bomb- 
ketches. 

^ PRUSSIA. 

militXry code. 

, Dr. Friccius (the author of tne “ Systematic Code of the Prussian 
Laws for Military Punishments,” which was published last year) has 
recently compiled and published a “ Collection of the Military Laws of 
Prussia,” in large 4to., price 3 dollars. 

Cdionel Von Decker has just published “ the Muster of Troops^at Ka- 
lisch in the Summer of 1835 ; from the most authentic .«pateria]s, collected 
on thd spot, and digested ift a Military and Historical point of view ; with 
2 plans of battles, 6 other plans, and an Appendix of. Music. 124 pp. 
large 8vo. and 24 pp. Appendix,” 
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RJJSSIA. 

* BALTIC BEFSKCES. 

The coast opposite Sweden is probably better protected by strong ports 
than any other j)art of Russia ; there are four of them on this side, Riga, 
Fcrt Diinamiinae, Revel, and Cronstadt. Riga is a regular fortification 
with bastions, demi-lunes, and c<J^red way ; the ditches are broad and 
filled with water ; the approaches are by detached lunettes of 

earth, which lie at a distance of about 450 yards from the glacis. The 
place is masked by a number of suburbs which stretch to tlie very foot of 
the glacis, "fte citadel is a regular hexagon, extremely well laid out, and 
has demi-lunes and covered way; both the cscaip and counterscarp^are 
masked. 

Fort Diinarniinde lies at the mouth of the Dwina next Ws left bank, it 
is built on an island formed by the confluence of the Aa with tliat stream, 
is hexagonal in shape, and furnished with a masked escaip and counter- 
scarp, demi-lunes, and covered way. 

The line of the Dwina, which is covered by Riga and Diinarniinde, and 
may be strengthened with readiness at other points, affords a defensive 
position, commanding the road from Kbnigsberg and Warsaw to St. 
Petersburg. 

Revel, the principal town in Esthonia, lies in a b*ght of *ihe Gulf of 
Finland, and has a spacious and slieltered roadslcd, in which part of the 
Russian fleet is generally stationed. There is an arsenal for the navy and 
clock-yard at this spot, but no vessels larger than brigs and gun-boats are 
built in it. The fortifications consist of ram])arts and bastions, not con- 
structed on any regular plan, and but partially masked, little is Iclt of the 
covered way, and houses suiTOund it in every cpiavter. 

Farther eastwards stands Narva on the left bank of the river of the 
same name, it covers the high road from* Riga to the Russian capital. 
The elevation of this fortress is irregular ; it is protected by bastions, 
demi-lunes, and a covered way ; and both the escarp and counterscarp 
aje masked. Narva is a t^fe-de-ponty covering the line of defence froin 
' Lakedf^eipus to the Baltic.* .TherS is a small town, called Yamburg, 
on the left bank of the lAiga; it is about ninety miles S.W. of St. Peteirs- 
biirg, and thirty from the Gulf of Finland. Its defences consist of a 
small citadel, wholly constructed of earth, which covers the road from 
Revel to St. Petersburg. 

Kronstadt, or Cronstadt, is situated at the eastern end of the island 
which bears its name, and at the remotest point of the Gulf of Finland ; 
it commands the approach to the Russian metropolis, as well as the canal 
through which the ships of war gain the Baltic. The place is protected 
on its western side by a weak circumvallalibn of earth, and surrounded by 
a palisade and wet ditch. These defences could not stand against artil- 
lery. The northern side is sheltered by entrenchments of earth, which 
might easily be rendered more efficient ; and the southern and eastern 
faces are covered by a dam, on which stands a breast-work. The canal is 
covered by three forts, built in masonry, and a number ^f cross-batteries ; 
the outwardmost of the latter are ill-constructed, and might be levelled 
with little difficulty by a few broadsides, but the next iltheftnost battery, 
Kronslot, of much greater strength, 

Petersburg itself is an open towfl; it contains a citadel, used for thq 
safe custody of state criminals, but injapable of offering any fesistance. 

To the north-west of the capital lie Sweaborg, Helsingfors^ and JFre- 
dericsiiara, all of them strong places, and of importance as defensible 
stations.* They are among the latest acquisitions of Russia on the Fin- 
lan4$ide. • 
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GENERAL CQRRESPONDENCE. 

TO THS«BDlTOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

The Court-Martiql in the 77/A. 

Mr. Editor,—! fee! I should be doing myself injustice, were !• not to 
repel the unjustifiable remark made on me, as the prosecutor at the late 
General Court-martial on Captain Clerke, in the observations on it in your 
Journal for the last and this month, as thjBy are not warranted or founded 
on facts or evidence elicited at that Court, the whole minutes of which are 
now, in niy possession, and at your disposal, for the inspection of mutual 
friends, to judge of the unjustness, or otherwise, of those sew-*^ ^ comments 
on me. I alsosiow transmit to you documents which, I am sure, will in- 
con trovertibly disprove your assertions, and remove from your mind any 
unfavourable impiessions that you may have formed of me. 

It is enough that I should have been -unfortunately forced to bear a 
prominent part in that Court-martial; but it is unjust to be accused, as 
you have in your Journal without the slighesl grounds, of having preferred, 
or “ got up,’^ charges against another brother officer. I beg now to repeat 
to you, what I have already twice done, before the late Court-martial, that 
I have nevdr appe’ared at a Coiut-raartial otherwise than as a member of 
it, or a spectator ; nor have I ever been instrumental in preferring charges 
against any officer whatever. 

I now. Sir, appeal to your honour, feeling convinced that you must have 
acted on incorrect information in giving publicity to such remarks on me, 
to do me justice ; and when you have fully satisfied yourself, by the docu- 
ments which I send you, of your erroneous conclusions of my character 
and conduct, that you will, as an honourable man, acknowledge the sauie; 
but particularly that any “abject consequences*’ have resulted to me from 
a correspondence with the “ High-minded Field Officer,” unless the with- 
drawal of an offensive letter, after the cause for having written it had 
been disavowed, can be construed into such a thing ; and on this subject 
I venture to assert that you have beefi equally misinformed. 

In conclusion, I think I may safely add, and those to whom I now 
allude will see this letter, should you think proper to give it a place in 
your Journal, that the whole of the officers of my regiment, and many of 
them have known me upwards of ten years, do not consider that your 
remarks and observations on me are merited. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

March, 1836. J, R. Raines, Capt. 77th Regt, 

In giving insertion lo^ the above comiiuinicalion from Captain 
Raines, we nave strained a point to vindicate our impartiality. Having 
addressed himself, in the first instance, and somewhat unscrupulously, to 
other sources of publicity, Captain Rames had so far forfeited the privilege 
of reply which we freely accord to those who fairly claim it. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present case, we are, however, induced to 
waive any objection arising from the above or other causes; and, in con- 
sideration of the writer’s predicament, and the presumption of partiality 
on our side, \Ve have even tolerated a latitude of expression which we 
should not otherwise have admitted. ,*We have allowed Captain Raines to 
^ ples^d his own cause in his own terms, and leave him to the full benefit of 
his own adi^bcacy. 

No app|al to our “ justice,” from whatever quarter, is disregarded. 
Captain Raines has satisfied us that, notwithstanding tlie general impres- 
sion to the coptrary, he did not originate the former Court-martial, alluded 
to by us, which, it seems, was instituted by the Commapding-OfficUr of 
his regirntent — and that he behaved on that occasion as Officers usually 
With regard to the term ‘‘coadjutor/* used by us ip reference to 
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Assist.-Surfjeon Munijj>i it would appear that a difference' latterijr existed 
^ 9®ptain Raines and {hat individual on subjects connected 

with the trial, which removes the'inference of co-operation in the proceed- 
ings, althougfli Mr. Munro was nroved tcf have been*a prime agent in 
creating them.^ 

« Captain Raines has misapplied our allusion to a certain “ corre- 
spondence” since the trial. Thif correspondence *was noticed sol^/y with 
reference 'to the part which Captain Clarke was compelled, in his own 
defence, to take in it. Any othea application of our remark is foreign to 
our meaning and the point at issue. — Ed. 

Major-Ge/i. Shorlall on some Passages in a recent publication^ 

]\Tr. EDiTarf,*-“You will much oblige me by inserting the following in 
your very useful and respectable Journal. ^ 

A publication entitled “ My IJfe,” by the author of Wild Sports of the 
West, &c., having lately attracted considerable attention, has, within 
these few days, been placed in'*my hands by a friend, not being a reader 
of such works myself. The tale is for the most part a fiction, and the 
characters consequently fictitious ; yet I have found my humble name 
(between pages 16G and 181 of the first volume) openly and frequently 
made use of. In these pages remarks of a most calumpious nature— re- 
fltcling upon the characters of the distingiiisliipd individuals then in the 
highest command— are attributed to me. Were sucli censures deserved, I 
^Mow i|^y duty too well, I trust, to be capable of making such comments as 
the following : — Blake, it is too bad that fellows are intrusted with com- 
mands who arc as incompetent to perform their duties as yonder drum- 
boy.” The author is pleased also, p. l8l, 1st vol.,to leave me dead on the 
field of action, as a just atonement, I presume, for my temerity in having 
spoRen in such disrespectful terms of my superiors. 

But the truth is, Sir, here I am, a living man, able and most willing to 
])car testimony to the high, uncompromising and undaunted spirit of the 
Officers who tlien commanded. Circumstances over which they had no 
, ctntrol caused things to we^ir an i^nfavourable aspect for the moment^ 
but life talent, ability, and z€&\ displayed by these eminent officers, soon 
replaced them in the gratifying position of successful commanders. Tltby 
need not my feeble evidence in support of their distinguished merit ; and 
treating this work as a fiction, generally, I should hardly have deemed it 
necessary to comment upon the passages above alluded to, did I not con- 
sider it a moral duty to relieve the memories of men ” once so dear to me** 
from tlie effects of even a visionary detraction, 

I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 

James I^hortall, Major-General, 

Magazine Fori, Phoenix Park, Late Royal Irish Artillery, 

•Dublin, Feb. 26, 1836. 


The Attack on Pigeon Island, 

Mr. Editor, — The melancholy disasters of the Star packet, with tho 
November mail for Halifax, have retarded to this late period the receipt of 
your Number for that month. The near approach of th%tiqfe which will 
terminate our duties on this .station jnduces me to postpone till my return 
to England all further answer to the»last communication of Commander 
Burton and the appended letter of Captain Brenton, respecting the c§m-« 
mand of the party who mounted the ^st mortar in the attack of Pigeon 
Island. The opposing testimony is singular; but for the present*the 
matter must xesiin statu quo^ zs I prefer seeking the interview which 
CJaplairr Brenton, in the spirit of fraternity, has proffered, before I finally 
address myself4» you in fuilher support of my own allegation. ^ 

• I am. Sir, yours, &c, 

H.M.S. President, Jan. 21, 1836. Jambs Scott, 
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Form of 8hip^ Hulls. /, 

Mr. Editor,— I feel greatly obF.ged to Mr. Ailardyce for the information 
I have derived from l^ir interepUng letter ; and if I could conscienliouslv 
change my opinion relative to the form of a ship's hull, I would do it with 
the greatest pleasure. ' - , 

The experiments, a?, given in this genLleman’s letter, I considpr really 
valuable, and do very great credit to the talents and patience of their 
author. In my humble opinion, they aj^pear to apply chiefly to the form 
of Vessels which are designed to be impelled by oars or paddles ; but I 
have been contending for the form of vessels to be driven bydlie wind 
acting on sails. Now it is a well-known law in mechanics, that there* is 
no pjower witliout resistance, and therefore this resistance^ truly es- 
sential quality Ip be possessed by every sailing vessel. This resistance, as 
far as I am able to understand the subject, is given to sailing-vessels in 
two ways, and two ways only, namely, breadth of beam, and lowness of 
the centre of gravity ; and the increment pf both these are at their limit, 
I cannot help thinking, in the semi-cylindrical form. My opinions have 
been derived almost entirely from my own experiments, but which have 
been conducted, I must confess, upon a small scale. 

Being, I hope, ever open to conviction, 1 certainly shall avail myself of 
the kind hints of nfv worthy op])oncnt Mr. Allarclyce, and will consult the 
pages of Commander PearSe’s pamphlet, as recommended by him. 

Mr. Editor, I beg your pardon for having occasioned you so much 
trouble, and believe me to remain, 

YomSf very greatly obliged, 

Hartlip, March 14, 183G. v W. Bland. 


Promotion by Purchase. — In reply to Major Mitchell. 

Mr. Editor, — It will perhaps appear strange, that Britannicus should 
again have the courage to address you, or indeed that he still exists, after 
the seemingly mortal thrusts, which have been aimed at him by Major 
Mitchell, whose infallibility he had presumed to question, but, although 
hie requiem has been sung with so much self-sat isfled complacency, jie 
still ventures, at the risk of being twice slain, to distrust the paramount 
authority of Major Miteheirs dictum, which, however conclusive it may ap- 
pear to that gallant individual himself, may, possibly, not have the same 
weight with every one else. 

Major Mitchell considers that, under the present system, sufficient pains 
are not taken to ascertain the merits of those, who are recommended for 
promotion, and gives us to understand, that the fault is with those, from 
whom the recommendation proceeds, “ considering how they obtained their 
rank.” Are we to suppose, that a recommendation, founded on the exist- 
ing regulations, would be of more value, if it proceedexl from one who had 
not risen by purchase ? If it be only that the amount of acquirement, 
necessary to obtain recommendation, is at present too small, it would 
matter little, one wonlil think, from whom the recommendation proceeded. 
But, allowing that higher standard of merit is desirable, is there anything 
whatever in 4h& principle of purchase, which would prevent the adoption 
of the highest possible test of qualifleation ? 

In the instances of failure adduced by Major Mitchell, we are told that 
^Hhc^means were sufficient, and the troops brave, therefore we are to infer 
that the cause of failure lay in the"^ system of purchase. This deduction is 
so clear and logical, that to attempt a refutation would be useless. But 
no sooner is the point thus, in appearance, satisfactorily settled, and the 
blame firmly' fixed upon purchase, than the whole reasoning is agaiij sud- 
denly blciwn up, for we find it stated immediately aftei^rds, that the 
blame was not entirely with the officers, or with the military administration,” 
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so that it looks as if he wished to set up arguments like nine-pins, for .the 
mere pleasure of knocaing them* down again. It was to illustrlite the 
character of such reasoning, that the parallel absurdity was imicgined, of 
ascribing the reverses of the French to their system o^promotion, and Major 
Mitchell need not have wasted his time and ingenuity in an endeavour to 
disprove that which, he might have seen, was intended to refute itself. 

Without directly ascribing our general success ta the influence of pur- 
chase, as assumed by Major Mitchell, so favourably a result may surely be 
put forward in extenuation, at leajt, of tfte defects of the system ; nejJJier 
can that order of things be altogether so monstrous as has been repre- 
sented, whiclf has not prevented the British Army from attaining the 
foremost rank among the Armies of Europe. The “shades of Nelson, 
Howe, and Faulkner,'* would probably not feel much scandaMzed 

by the juxtaposition of such names as Wellington, Hill, P^gjton, and Aber- 
cromby, whose talents and energy were not ciushed l)y the incubus of 
which Major Mitchell so bitterly complains. , 

The cases of Colonel Boyle, wjio may have been neglAited, and of others 
who may have been prematurely promoted, were the result of patronage, 
and not of the system of purchase. If the one had possessed more influential 
friends, and the others les.s, the purchase-money would have been of com- 
paratively little consequence, except in so far as it would have prevented 
a junior of tlie same regiment from passing over their^ieads, but it would 
not, except m regimental rotation, have secured to any of them the com- 
m.and of the regiment. These, or similar cases, miglit, and probably 
would liave occurred, had the power of purchasing not existed at all, as 
happens every day under the system which promoted Nelson and Howe, 
It is only necessary again to refer to#the comparative state of promotion 
in those corps, in which the rule of seniority alone obtains, in order to 
show that purchase does not impede the general advancement, — and one 
practical illustration is worth pages of dogmatical assertion. The promo- 
tion in those corps would have been still mo*re tardy, as before stated, had 
not many of the old officers been permitted to sell, whilst others were 
transferred to the line, also through the agency of purchase. • 

Major Mitchell says that he*[yd noKise the word “custom,’’ when speaking 
ot a junior officer of one corps, being promoted, by purchase, over the he^ds 
of all the purchasing officers of another, and therefore accuses Britannicus 
of misquoting him. The word “ custom” was not given as that actually 
made use of by Major Mitchell, but as the implied meaning of the para- 
graph quoted, which, if it have not that meaning, means nothing at all. 
It IS because the custom is directly the reverse, and for that reason only, 
that purchase does, in so far, check patronage ; and during an experience 
of more than twenty years, Britannicus is not aware of a single deviation, 
neither does he believe that, during that period at least, any such has taken 
pl«\pe ; for an occurrence of the kind would be so contrary both to the prin- 
ciples and practice^f promotion in the Army, that it could not fail of be- 
coming immediately a subject of notoriety and discussion. 

It is difticult to imagine, that the superior popularity of the Navy, thirty 
years ago, can be seriously urged as an argument against purchase in the 
Army. At that period, the Navy had borne the brunt of the war, and had 
done its duty nobly. Afterwards the principal weight feJJ u}^on the Army, 
which was allowed by the country t,o have also well performed its part ; 
consequently, ten years later, at the»close of the war, the officers of tlie 
Army, “ with their purchased commissions,’* as well as without, may 
said to have attained at least an equal degree of popularity with their 
naval* brethren, * 

No oife is more ready than Britannicus, to acknowledge the ipents, m 
evei^ point of view, of En^neer and Artillery officers ; but he ^ cannot see 
how their goo(<f1j[ualities can be, in any way, ascribed to their system of 
promotion. The strict aod undeviating rule of seniority is as lilue calcu-* 
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lated to bring forward superior talent, as any method that could be de- 
tised.* The res^l cause of the high estimation in which these officers are 
held proceeds, most probably, frctoi the.superi<sr qualifications, which they 
must have proved tn^mselves.to possess, before they were admitted into 
their respective corps. It would undoubtedly be advantageous to the 
Army, were all candidates for commissions to be similatly tested, and if 
the same rule were followed up previdi»s>to every step of promotion, to the 
entire exclusion of thq influence of patronage. Would purchase interfere, 
slightest degree, with th6 efficient operation of such an arrange- 
ment ? 

Has Major Mitchell never known an instance of incapacity, and want of 
judgment, except in those who have attained rank by purchase ? and 
areHhe “ knaves, fools, and cowards,*’ mentioned in his supposed 

to exist exclusively in that class ? If that be not the case, and if these 
characteristics be in reality so common in the Army, as his remarks would 
imply, wo must look elsewhere for the cause than in the “ adoration of 
gold,” on which he lays so much stress, as. forming the basis of our system. 
So mean and sordid a foundation is, moreover, hardly compatible with the 
talent and high-mindedness, which, he allows, are, nevertheless, occa- 
sionally to be met with in the Army. 

Major Mitchell will not allow that the general habits and tone of social 
intercourse are belter in the British than in foreign Armies. Will any 
military man, who is acquainted with the subject by personal comparison, 
say, that he would prefer living in a regimental society constituted on the 
French principle, to that which he now enjoys in his own service ? Britah- 
niciis is willing to abide by the same test of comparative excellence, 
with regard to every other Army in Europe, and he is still of opinion, that 
oiirown Service is superior in these points, owing in a great measure, and 
for reasons before stated, to the influence of purchase. 

Let purchase be hehl responsible for the sins which may be proved 
against it, but it need not also be saddled with evil results which spring 
from other sources. It can answer no good purpose to lead those, who 
are without the means of purchase, to suppose, that therefore their merit 
and claims are overlooked, their psomotio.n retarded, and their .?;ighis 
withheld. When such things have occurred as may have happened to 
those with, as w^ell as to those without money, they have proceeded from 
other causes than purchase. 

When Major Mitchell next volunteers a lesson in logic and discrimina- 
tion, it might be as well if he were to apply little more of both to his own 
compositions, in place of indulging so largely in facetious disquisition. A 
sneer is no argument, nor is assertion proof, even when coming from him. 
It may be, as he says, that “the mass of men hardly ever think,” and are, 
therefore, bound to view objects through his spectacles. It would also 
seem, by the tone of superiority which he assumes, that any speculation 
sanctioned by the authority of his name, particularly if it relate to promo- 
tion, tactics, or military .science at large, is at once, and without further 
inquiry, to be taken for granted, as undeniable and beyond dispute. Let 
those who choose it, pin their faith upon the authority of so great a name; 
among the number is not 

, o Your obedient servant, 

London, 10th March, 1836. , Britannicus, 


• e Kyan's Patent for the cure of Dry-^RoL 
Mft* Editor, — ^The immense importance of this subject, especially to 
the officers and men of the British Navy (where I have passed some of 
the happiest days of my life), has induced me again to trespasfTon your 
valuable periodical. I perceive that one of the parties concerned ii^'^Mr. 
Kyan's pf;tent has stepped forward to impugn my statefeSnts as to the 
danger of the process. 1 consider that 1 am justified in designating the 
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“ Practical Man ** as ** one of the parties,” from the drcumstance of his 
bringins: forward docftments that another would not have accele to, as 
well as from the evident soa eness that h# feels at my questions. The tone 
he has thought proper to assume has induced me make a few inquiries 
as to the correctness of my statements, and 1 believe I shall be enabled to 
hear them out j^tty fully, and perhaps throw a little light on the affair 
generally. • • * • 

The .Practical Man ** does me too much honour by mistaking my 
humble production for that of Mr. Murray ; I am almost wholly unk^q^n 
to that gentleman, and was not a^are of his ever having directed his own 
or the public attention to the suoject. I must, however, tender my unaf- 
fected acknowledgments to your talented Correspondent “ C. Q„” who 
has in so ^^^,jyiswerable a manner confiimed those fears the “Practical 
Man'* sneers^, by stating such powerful facts. Will he j|llow me to cor- 
rect a slight error in his letter ? The corrosive sublimate is not a muriate, 
but an oxy-muriate, or per-chloride of mercuiy, about twenty, times tlie 
strength of the muriate. I ceijainly am happy to sajf that I never wit- 
nessed so distressing a case as the death of a human being by means of 
this torturing poison; but as the fourth part of a grain is the strongest 
dose we dare administer medicinally, 1 think I am correct in stating that 
a grain would be sufficient to kill any man living. 

The “ Practical Man ” sneers at niy supposed ignorance of the nature of 
the dry-rot, and at my doubts of the efficiency, gs well as the safety, of 
the process. Mr. Kyan says that the cause of dry-rot is the fermentation, 
aiid subsequent ])utrescenfe of the albumen, or sap, in the timber. Were 
this the only cause, the timbers in the roof of a house would be as liable to 
dry-rot ns those in cellars. Now we find this is not the case, but that a 
confined, damp atmosphere is necessary to generate the dry-rot, or, to 
speak more convctly, to cause the fungus boletus lackrymans to vegetate. 
The sap is not, therefore, the causa efficiens of dry-rot. Again, when dry- 
rot has once commenced, it will seize on cfld sound timber as soon as on 
sappy wood ; nay more, will make its way (where such a substance as 
albumen never existed) even in the mortar of a wall, and will penetrate 
the softer bricks. It is plain, thofcfore, that albumen is not the only 
matter on which the original virus exercises itself. . 

* Am I not right, considering these anomalies, to doubt the correctness of 
Mr. Kyan’s theory of the nature of the dry-rot? Again, Mr. Kyan’s theory 
of the prevention by his process is this, — that the sublimate unites with the 
albumen, a mutual decomposition takes place, the albumen becomes ano- 
ther substance, and cannot ferment and putrefy, I have shown that the 
first part of hia theory is not conclusive ; but admitting it to be true, for 
the sake of argument, I would again ask our “ Practical Man,” first, how 
sublimate will preserve the topsails and cables of ships, and where he 
would find his albumen in tarred canvass or old junk ? If the theory 
respecting timber lie correct, how can it also be true with regard to such 
dissimilar materials as rope and canvass? I would ask, secondly, how 
a piece of timber can be preserved, when it apjicars from your Portsmoum 
Correspondent’s statement, in your January Number, that, after all, the 
sublimate does not penetrate above half an inch into the wood; nine^ 
tenths of the albumen, therefore, never would be touch^!d, .but would be 
inclosed in the heart of the timber^ In fact it would be much the same 
as if a thick coat of paint had been iaid on ; and, as it is admitted on all 
hands, that a piece of green wood, if painted, will actually r<4 sooner 
if left unpainted, it follows that this Iraunted process will veiy probably, 
instead of preserving, actually hasten the rot in the wood. But I suppose ii 
Mr. Kyan chose to say that it would “ cure agues and teach the qse of the 

globes,” I must not dwe to be so ignorant as to doubt it. • 

(Jur friend df0nies the accuracy of my calculation as to the Quantity of 
sublimate a load of timber will take up. But I have inquiredT at one of 
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his own poison pits, and was told by one of his own people, (an inlelligent 
man e/iough, and one who had the sense to hold^his tongue when asked 
about the poison,) that a load of^ timber would take up from a pound to a 
pound and a half of s^dimate.; so that it appears I was within bounds in 
my statement. 

As to the danger, our. practical friend does not tell us^'whether the de- 
composed sublimate retains its poisotieiss quality or not. But I will tell 
him, that 1 saw a piece of the timber that had been out of the pit some 
d^, and that it was covered With pure white undecomposed sublimate ; 
ana eVen if every particle in the timber was harmless, there was enough 
outside oiiuvery square foot to kill anybody. 

But to come to our Practical Man’s facts the first are these, that Dr, 
J3iri*beck has lectured on the subject, (it is funny enough the Doctor 
should have cljosen such a subject, unless specially retained to do so.) and 
that Dr, B., from Kyan’s own data, declared it not to be dangerous; espe- 
cially stating that no volatilization could tako*place. In answer to the 
Doctor’s opinion, I would respectfully sub.mit the recorded fact mentioned 
by C. Q., — that crude mercury, a much less notable substance, has vola- 
tilized aboard a ship, and produced serious consequences. The fact about 
the bilge-water is very lame — we all know that subhmate \h colourless, 
tasteless, and inodorous. Then we have a troop of witnesses all rejoicing 
in the of Kndorby — C. 11. Endcrby, G. Enderby,Gharles Endcrby. — 

1 dare say that they are respectable names, but as their trade depends 
on the public opinion of the patent, their evidence would not be conclusive 
to the greater part of the woild ; at any rate their testimony is bfct nega- 
tive. Then comes the case ot another Endcrby, not a poisoning of canvass, 
but a poisoned ship ; it has gone ^o the South Seas, and is supposed to 
leak well, (I hope here bo truths,) but wo have no detail, I should like to 
see other evidence than the “ Mungo here, Mungo there, and the Mungo 
everywhere,’* of the endless tribe of Knderbys; not that I dispute their 
veracity, but a disinterested witness always conveys the most conviction 
to the mind. 


I have inquired a little about the proprietors, who it seems have long 
been famed for abortive speculations, oand it rppears to me that lhey»are'a 
little doubtful of this ; for they wish to seif the patent. They ask for a 
quarter of a million of money, as a sort of joint-stock fund ; and mean to 
take the greater part of this most modest sum themselves, as the pur- 
chase-money of the patent right. What does this bode? If the process 
is effectual, they have in their liands large fortunes, without risk or out- 
lay ; why then w^ish to part with it ? If this affair was a scheme that 
could not do mischief, 1 should not interfere, having no desire to “ hurt a 
man that’s rising in his trade.” But when a poison like sublimate is to be 
used in such a manner, that the lives of thousands are at stake, 1 should 
be wanting in my duty as a medical man, if I did not call your attention 
to it, the more so as— fiom the warm and able manner ^7ith which you have 
ever advocated the cause and comfort of the blue jackets— I am sure you 
will not rest till you have sifted the matter to the bottom. And surely no 
soreness need be displayed on the subject, as the bare notice of the matter 
in your Magazine (if the matter will bear inquiry) would be, in fact, the 
best and mos^ honourable advertisement the patentees could obtain. 

^ I am yours, &c., 

St Bartholomew's. ^ CaEMicu.s. 


tSurveying-Seriice — Royal Navy. 

Mr. Editor,— The purport of my present writing is to direct attention . 
to the ipjury which the present Lords of the Admiralty have inflidted upon 
some of the most zealous and intelligent officers in his Majesty's Nj&vy. 
It is, I bqUeve, almost generally known that the Board of^rdnance have 
for some years been employed in preparing a map of Great Britain and 
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Ireland from actual suwey, several portions of ^hich have alrea^ been 
published, an4 adraittea to be, without any exception^ the most bdautiful 
and scientific specimens topo^ranhtcal development extant. The 
object of this surv^ was more immediately* the interior, es the experience 
of the Ordnance officers did not enable them to emorace, with the same 
ascuracy, the iflarine coast-line, soundings, &c. and, in consequence, it 
was resolved, some years back, -that a few of tin; most able ISl aval-sur- 
veyors should be employed in obtaining this imporUnt feature, and there 
are now engaged upon this ser^ce, twb Commanders, ten Lieutena^s. 
and a limited number of young omcers, who have been thus employ ^ifTor 
about six’yeaA, during which time a great portion of our shotPS has been 
completed, by which we have at length a prospect of seeing an accurate 
outline of coast and the immediate dangers : for, mconsistent as 

it may appear, although we have surveyed Asia, Africa, and America, we 
have never before taken measures to obtain the coast-feature of our own 
Islands. ^ 

The magnificent charts which have been sent into the Hydrographical 
Office by these officers, during this period, can be seen at the Admiralty, 
but, unlbrtunately, no where else, for a mistaken parsimony has frustrated 
their general utility, as the scale upon which they have been published 
has been so much reduced (from, 1 believe, three inches to a mile to half 
an inch) that they are almost useless to the mariner *.• . ^ 

The officers employed on this service reside ashore, leading a kind of 
locomotive life, seldom being for many months together in the same place, 
but thff saving to the country by this mode of service is very considerable, 
as the whole expense of keeping a ship in commission, as formerly, is ren- 
dered unnecessary, —the parlies consist of a principal, surveyor, and one 
or two assistants, with power to engage such local aid as circumstances 
may require. The cost of this, including the hire of vessels, horses, men, 
and the numerous contingencies that must attend such a pursuit, seldom 
exceeds 200/. per annum for each party. In addition to tliis, the princi- 
pals and their assistants have a certain allowance for lodgings, travelling, 
&c., independent of their pay. These allowances have been reduced to 
Uie > 3 ry lowest shilling, and ^nothing but a conviction that any further 
reduction would compel the officers holding the appointments to decline 
the service has left them what they now have. * 

III these sweeping retrenchments the comfort or respectability of the 
officers w^as not taken into the calculation ; neither was it considered that 
these officers were debairrd from all the comforts of a home, oven so much 
as the ship to which they had been accustomed ; that their lives are passed 
like gipsies in wandering from place to place, sometimes where even 
a house is found with difficulty, and frequently when the humblest fare is 
all that can be obtained. Again, it was everlooked that, as tlie out-door 
operations are necessarily dependent upon fine weather, the summer 
months are passed* at wafering-places, where lodgings and provisions are 
most expensive. These considerations were little heeded, as those who 
were made to suffer were compelled to submit, for any officer would rather 
have employment with bread than bread without it. At first they held 
the appointment upon half-pay, but this did not last long, and I think 
it was in 1831 that it was resolved they should be born^ oil the books of 
the nearest guard-ship, by which ^arrangement they were placed upon a 
more respectable footing,— wore uniform, obtained sea-time, and a trifle 
more in addition to their pay, besides the stimulus of probate pronu^liau 
for their services. • . ' . 

Frtim that perio d until last November no change was made iit this 

* In soiBo instances the local corporations have availed themselves ofrthe oppor- 
tunity to exhibi^e approach! s to their ports upon the more serviceable scale of two 
inches to tho^e, while the corporation of Liverpool, has, I helie»e, published 
Captain Denham’s superb chart upou the original scale. 
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arranjremcnt, when it was all at once discovered that these officers beinj; 
on fuy-pay was contrary to some order.in Councilf which, had the statute 
of limitations extended to these lorders^mightifreely have Jileaded time as 
an excuse for net being disturbed; but no — last November the restless 
advocates for change issued an Order from the Board, stating tliat 
the names of those officers employed upon this most important service 
should be strack oft‘ the ship’s booJvs.in which they had hitherto been 
borne, and that they snail in future be placed upon half-pay. #7116 pecur 
niary operation of tlfls measure is this,— the two Commanders lose 6s. 

the ten Lieutenants lose Is. 6rf., while the young officers (about 
five) lose 'all their pay, for Midshipmert have no half-paj. The act ual 
saving to the country is therefore something less than 6U0L per annum, — 
which is in itself so pitiful as hardly to be desired at t hejx ?iensc of the 
great inconvenience v^ich so trifling a deduction from asmall income 
must produce^ but, with more liberality than that which dictated so 
miserable a redaction, this has not been murmuied at. 

The only subjeot of complaint is the injury done to these officers by 
thus, for no one cause but an antiquated Order in Council, degrading 
them (if I may so employ the term) from full to half-pay. Now no rea- 
sonable cause can be assigned why this act of injustice should have been 
done them. Their conduct has given the most perfect satisfaction, while 
their expenditure, has been moderate in the extreme. Their works are too 
well known to need comment — they stand unrivalled even in the Hydro- 
graphical Office. And yet it is the authors of these national works who 
are, instead of being rewarded for their unwearied exertions, reduofid froltt 
the respectable position whicli they held in the eyes of their brother-offi- 
cers to one of comparative obscurij^y. But this is not all — the prospect of 
promotion, distant and obscure though it be, which, ignis /afM?/^-like, has 
led them on, stimulating them to fresh efforts to obtain their counc^ry’s 
praise, that is now taken from them ; for a ready plea would meet them, 
that they were employed on a civil service, and could not therefore ex- 
pect a military reward ; but to the young officers, and even some of the 
Lieutenants, this is still more fatal to their prospects, for, not having 
served their full sea-timc, the gatcs«of advpncement are totally cJpseQ. < 
They are no longer considered in his Majesty’s Service, and have no more 
pibspect of promotion than the assistant to a common land-surveyor, 
although these young officers have, in most cases, been selected from sur- 
veying-vessels, for their superior abilities in that particular branch of the 
profession. 

But I feel. Sir, that I need no longer trespass upon your time to interest 
you in their cause ; if they are actively and advantageously serving their 
country, claim for them at least the same position in the Service as their 
brother-officers ; their duties are arduous and even dangerous, and call 
for a degree of scientific knowledge possessed by few, while their labours 
are admitted to be of the most vital importance to tfie country, — under 
these circumstances to reinstate them in their rank, and give to them at 
least the same chances of promotion as those employed upon services 
demanding no particular abilities, is surely only an act of justice, and one 
which would doubtless come under his mjesty's especial consideration, if 
ho was fairly ma^e acquainted with the facts. 

Another cifcumstance connected with the Surveying-service I had in- 
tended to have introduced to your ^ hot ice-^1 mean the hardly-credible 
^ep^t, that /he present Board had actually issued an order for the sur- 
veying* vessels to be paid off durkig the winter, and re-commissioned in 
the summer, and this for economy. Fortunately, however, I am spared 
the necessity of exposing this contemptible cheese-paring parsimony by 
the spirfted ami sensible representation of an officer commanding orm of 
these vessels, who proved to the rfw-satisfactiofi of the Boasd that, so far 
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from bein^ a saying, it ijould actually be a great additional expense inde- 
pendent of the injury to the Service, and injustice to all on board. • 

Your obedient*&ervant, , * * 

London, Feb., 1 836. • Apf Qld Contributor, 

tfumerical Standard for the Cqp{position of Regiments of Infantry. 

• Mr, EoitoR,— A s you have done me the honour to insert the article I 
lately transmitted to you, relative Jo a new organization of regimcj\|teJ 
proceed with the utmost conciseness to complete my plan, by jjaptfing it 
to larger bbdiei? of troops. 

Suppose 5 Rtgiments constitute a Brigade under a Major-General. 

2 Brigad(Sj*& Pivision, under a Lieut-General. • 

5 Divijions a Grand-Division, under a General. • 

2 Grand-Divisions an Army, under a Field-Marshal. 

M.G. L.G. 

Then 1333 x 10 = 13,330, 13,330 + 2 + 1 = 1 3, 3 3^, a Division of an 
Army. 

G. RM. 

13,333 X 10 = 133,330, 133,330 -h 2 + I = 133,333--an Army. 
Suppose further that the British Army amounts to . 133,3 J3 men. 

The Indian Army to double the number . . 26(5^606 


.Then the Grand Total will be 399,990 

To wnich add his Majesty, as Generalissimo, or Com- 

mander-in-Chief 1 


400,000 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your most obedient humble Servant, 

Edw^Fykrs, Capt. R,E., retired. 
Old Ness Castle, near Inverness, March 19, 1836. 


• • Navel Savings* Banks, 

Mr. Editor,— In noticing this subject, as brought forward by the laje 
Mr. Walker, in some Numbers of his ‘ Original,’ it was remarked by the 
‘ Times,’ some weeks since, that the merit of having first suggested these 
rested with Lieut. R. Standish Haly, R.N., who had done so in a pamphlet 
published by him in 1822. Believing, as I do, that there can scaicely be 
two opinions in respect of them, and that their evident utility will lead 
ere long to their being adopted under the highest sanction, in addition to 
the acknowledgment of the error into which he had inadvertently fallen, 
which the Editor of the * Times ’ has already most candidly and kindly 
made; allow me to hope that you will permit your pages to be the further 
medium of doing justice to the actual originator of those desirable insti- 
tutions. 

The gentleman to whom T now refer is the Rev. John Morgan, LL.B., 
Chaplain R.N., and at present curate of Maple Durham, near Reading, 
and who, not only in this respect but also in others, has the strongest 
possible claim on the gratitude of that portion of the United Spivice whoso 
welfare it is thereby intended to prompte. In common with so many others, 
this gentleman had often witnessed \ritli the utmost pain the scenes of 
vice and misery consequent on the improvident habits of our seamen, and- 
the great temptations to which they wAe exposed by having large sums 
ofmonteyin their possession. What led him more particularly to think 
of Savings’ Banks as an essential part of any measures that mjght be 
adoi^pd us remedial of they evils was a circumstance that occurred on 
board the ToniUtitf, then the flag-ship off Baltimore. While thcLboats of 
this ship were under orders to attack the batteries there, a sauor came 
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into IVfr. Morg:an’s cabin, and requested him to take charge of a sum of 
money, observing that “ the chance was he might 'tiever return.” He was 
jgnoranf of the amount, but, on Counting it os»er before him, Mr. M, found 
it to qonsist of bitnk-yotes to ilie extent of thirty pounds. “ But,** observed 
the latter, “ supjmse that you do not come back, what in that case is to be 
done with this money ?” As a curious proof of the influence of circum- 
stances and of associates in modifyirfg enaracter, the answer is worth re- 
cording, for, though native of Germany, with all the thoughtless unra- 
ftilCJiug generosity of a British iailor, acting solely on the impulse of the 
momeffh^e man replied, “ Keep it yourself, Sir.” My friend, of course, 
declined printing by his well-meant kindness, and ascertalning*from him 
the name of his relations and their address in Germany, these he wrote on 
th^notes, which he laid aside in his desk, mentioning:, at^»^same time, 
the circumstance to the Captain. The man returned unhurt; but probably 
feeling it a relief to his mind to be freed from the anxiety attending the 
having the money in his own possession, he never, 1 believe, so much as 
alluded to the siinject, until reminded oWhe deposit by Mr. Morgan, who 
handed him over the amount on his getting his discharge at Halifax. 

By the circumstance now stated my friend w^as forcibly impressed with 
the advantage of affording seamen every facility for depositing their money 
in some place of safety, whereby, instead of being squandered in some 
drunken fioiic, ©“r becoming the prize of the worthless wretches always on 
the watch to profit by tlicir weakness, it was likely to be preserved either 
for the benefit of themselves or their friends. Under the influence of ‘l"'! 
impression lie drew up a plan lor the establishment of Naval tSavings 
Banks, which he forwarded to Mr. Croker, the then Secretary, for the con- 
sideration and approval of the Loeds Commis'>ioners of the Admiralty. 

From an abstract of my friend’s services as Chaplain in the Na\y, in 
discharging the important duties of which sacred office he was actively 
engaged for a period of twenty years, T am enabled to give Mr. Croker*s 
answer, to the following purport; — 

Admiralty Office, June 21, 1818. 

Sin, — I have received iiiid read your paper, and am happy to s.iy tliat its general 
views appear to me highly woithy of a^^tL•nliol^ ^ and if you will favour iso with* 
yyfur communications, 1 will endeavour to forward the object by every means in my 
power. It is one which liad aUeady occuiu’d to me, but not in the way you jiro- 
pose, and I still incline to tliink that we must look at the subject in a larger view, 
and expect to find more difficulties in it than you appear to me to do. Ilowcvcr, 
when you let me see your plan more in detail, 1 shall be able to explain myself 
more fully to you. 1 have little doubt that we shall be obliged to have an Act of 
Parliament for carrying the object into effect, though it will be, ii possible, better 
to avoid it. 

* I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Rev. John Morgan. * J, W. Choker. 

Encouraged by the favourable reception which l»s proposal had’fhus 
met with from Mr. Croker, and animated by the prospect of seeing Iiis 
benevolent wishes carried speedily into effect, Mr. Morgan proceeded to 
the further consideration and improvement of his plan, employing an ac- 
tuary at his own expense to revise his calculations, and verify the results. 
The plan sp ajnencled and matured he again transmitted to Mr. Croker. 
That no measures were taken towards carrying it into effect originated, 
most probably, in the attention of tlie Secretary being otherwise directed 
^wbile he remained in office. That this could proceed from no imjierfection 
of the plan itself, must be evidenHo all who may eaE&minc its provisions. 
Thtise will, indeed, be found embracing everything that can be held essen- 
tial forextending the benefits lobe anticipated from such institutions, not 
only to the King's but to the merchant service. Mr. Morgan’s mer^js, in 
this respect, the greater, that to obviate the Necessary cM^ attend!^ the 
appUcatton to Parliament for a special Act| be took every care so to frame 
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his plan as to keep within the provisions of the general Act for the esta- 
blishment and regulation of banks" for savings. . , * 

But, whatever may be thought *of the* comparative i^erits of his plan 
and those which others have proposed, no dne surely can contest wdth Mr. 
Morgan the me|pt of having been the first not only to suggest, but to take 
jfelive steps towards the formation of Naval Savings’ Banks. This will at 
once appear on referring to the dat? of Mr. Croker’s*letter,/oMryc£ir^| 7 reor 
1o that of'lieut. Haly’s pamphlet. , 

But, Sir, as I hinted at the commencement of this letter, thojjft&cHhi 
question is ncjj; the only proof of the active benevolence of mywW^nd’s dis- 
position, nor are his anxious and judicious efforts for the establishment of 
these Ba^jks the only way in which he has proved himself a friend^and 
benefactofio '.’ho members of the Service to whicl\ in his official capacity, 
he has been so long and zealously attached. AVhatcveiS’may be done in 
the hope of bettering the condition of our seamen by the establishment of 
Banks for the deposit of their savings, it is evident thatjthese, oil any plan 
whatever, must be a waste of time, trouble, and expense, unless you pre- 
pare the way by bringing the sailor to understand tlieir nature, and to 
appreciate the advantages to be expected from them. If any good is to 
be looked for from this source, provident habits, if they do not precede, 
must be at least connate, and must keep pace with, provident institutions. 
Tj reap the full advantage fi*ora the latter, you must strike the* evil at the 
very root, -you must obviate the recklessness and proneness to vice in the 
r,!ily wjty in which it can be done— by removing the ignorance which is 
the cause of both ; you must give them the power and liabit of reflection, 
you must raise iu them the tone of thinking and of feeling. But, Sir, this, 
tlie best of all foundations for what niAy otherwise be attempted for im- 
proving the conduct and ameliorating the condition of this useful class, it 
has*'’bceii the merit and the rare felicity of my friend to lay, by introducing 
into the Navy education on tlie Madras or jiatioual system of instruction. 
This he proposed and, himself, accomplished when Chaplain of the Ten- 
nant ill 1913. That the success accomimnying them has, in this respeqt, 
been more commensurate with the benevolence of his motives and the 
streiaioiisness of his exertiofis^ than^iii the former instance, is vouched for 
by the following out of numerous testimonials of the beneficial effects tihat 
iiave resulted from this step. In a letter fiom the late Capt. Skene, ex- 
pressive of his sense of the value of Mr. Morgan’s official services, occurs 
this forcible expression : It can never be forgotten that you were the 
first to introduce the national system of education into his Miijesty’s fleet.” 
So deeply, indeed, was Capt. Skene impressed with tlie beneficial nature 
of its influence, as proved by its effects upon the crew of the Tonnant, 
that, when transferred to the Asia, he requested Mr. M. to superintend its 
establishment in the latter ship, 

A similar opinion has been formed, and a similar testimony given, by 
every Comniander^who had seen it tried, as is fully detailed in the fourth 
Report of the National Society for the education of the J^oor, and also 
in the Christian Remembrancer for 1819. The letter which follows will 
show thq importance attached by the Admiralty to this useful measure. 
It is from the pen of the late Admiral Sir Edward Thornbrough ; — 

Prince, in PortMnouth Harbour, 27th^of August, 1815. 

gin^^^Haviug transmitted: to the Lards Commissioners of the Admiralty your 
letter relative to the introduction of scboc^s on the Madras system, with some modi« 
fleations, on board hia Majesty's ships, Ihvii Lordships have been i^eased to flir^ 
me to express to you their approbation of the zeal which you have manifosted on 
this subject, and the satisfaction which they will feel in introducing this system of 
educatimi more generally into his Majesty's naval service, and that thpy will be 
hupgy to receive from you any further suggestions which you may«have to oi^r for 
earring the pi# 3 into execution. 

1 am^ Sir, your most obedient humble servant, * 

Rev. John Itforgan, £owa|ld TiioRmsHovaiX; Admiral. 
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Allow me to add to these testimonials a letter from Mr. Dyer, Chief 
Clerk oF tbe Admiralty, whose official situation must have rendfered him 
so competent a judge upon this subject 

• ^ * Admiralty Office, March 2, 1816. 

Sir,— "Having seen a letter from you to the Chaplain-General, ^atcU the 3Qth of 
J une last, stating the success which had fit tended your exertions in introducing 
the Madras system of education fur the boyli and younger part of ^he cretir of the 
Tonnant, 1 am induced, hy the commendable zeal with which you have pursued ^ 
thAoohj/^t, and the success attending your labours, to request that you will do me 
the favour me know the outline of your pl/in, and your opinion as to the best 
and most economical mode of instruction proper to be adopted in ships of the Une 
and large frigates. 

Fr&m the manner in which you have taken up this interesting subjected feel that 
an apology is scarcely necesTsaiy for the trouble now given you ; biit as your know- 
ledge and experience arc, 1 am confident, more extensive than are usually met with 
on board of ships of war, I venture to solicit all the information you can afford me 
on a measure which, if carried into effect, will be of incalculable advantage to the 
morals of the Navy. • 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

John Dyer. 

The time is evidently not far distant when the co-operating influence of 
sound educition and of provident institutions, along with other means, 
shall be strikingly apparent in the marked improvement of the minds and 
morals of the general character and condition of the seaman. Wl^en th* 
anticipated benefits shall be fully realized, and when their inquiries shall 
be gratefully directed towards the authors and promoters of the change, I 
feel persuaded, on the grounds I haie stated above, that among the friends 
and benefactors of the British sailor, the name of Mr. Morgan must be 
found to occupy a most conspicuous place. * 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

C. M E. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

u , . 

• Portsmouth, March 21, 183G. 

Mu. Editor, — About the latter end of last month a large teak-built ship, 
rated for 74 guns, called the Liverpool, was brought here in charge of 
Captain Cogan, of the East India Company’s service, navigated by a heap 
of Lascars and about thirty Europeans, she being a present from his 
Highness the Iraaun of Muscat, to His Majesty King William IV., and 
arranged to be received by Captain Sir Henry Ilart, R.N., in February, 
1 83 J, when he was sent to His Highness in the Imogene, being at the 
time Flag Captain in India with Admiral Sir John pore. She had a 
number of Arabian horses; a mare, which foaled on the voyage, some 
buffaloes, &c., and about 500 tons of timber, the frame of another ship. 
She came under a red flag, which was saluted with all due honours, and on 
the 5th March, having been navigated into the harbour by the assistance 
of some officers and men from the Britannia and Excellent, the Liverpool 
was transferrefl t8 the Dock-yard authorities, and her name changed — 
the Lascars taking up their abode on^^horc, (they refused to inhabit one 
C|£j^h^ roen-of-war hulks, on the supposition that it was a prison !)— where 
every attcntiim has been paid to theju, and they have been accommodated 
in the old Custom House at Portsmouth, rations and warm clothing fur- 
nished regularly, and the surgeon of the Britannia giving them pieflical 
aid until* arraiigements are made for their return to India, which will 
shortly be the case. The first detachment, abeut 100, wj B b e sent hMie 
the end of ^hia week. * One or two have died from cold ana aisease : they 
were buried in the parish hurial-ground, add the fiineral service performed 
by the chaplain of the Bntannia ; but ^bme of their counfrymen went 
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through a second cei'cmony— removed the corpse from the coffin, ^and at 
intervals chaunted ovef it in a wiki cadence, greatly, to the surprise of a 
number of persons who hwl collected ta witness so ndvel an occurrence. 
Three or four have died in Haslar Hospital. The Liverpool—her name in 
the British Navy is to be changed to that of “ Imaufr*—is in some rc*spects 
like the Melville, having a square stern : her tonnage is about 1900 ; but 
the wtatjher has been so unfavorabk% that the timbSer and stores have not 
yet been landed, so that her dimensions have not been ascertained. She 
was inspected last week by the Surveyof of the Navy : perhaps it willjdc 
discovered that some of her fasteifings are iron, and some 
ever, if she should not prove fit to be considered as a man-oCT^, she will 
make a valuable troop ship. The intention of the gift was good, and has 
been the r «anj} of cementing a friendship between His Highness andthe 
British Government. " * 

The Serpent, one of Captain Symonds* brigs, returneef from the West 
Indies about five weeks ago, but like, most of his vessels, was packed off 
to the Eastward to be paid off. She had neither trcassire nor news. Sir 
George Cockburn was at Bermuda when she quitted that Island : in conse- 
quence of the distuibances at Para and the neighbouring coast and the great 
risk which the British merchants were experiencing from the outtages going 
on, Sir George had dispatched the Rainbow, Snake, and two other men-of- 
war, to the assistance of II. M. ship Racehorse, and it* was ho^ed this ad- 
ditional force would operate favourably. The slave-trade is greatly on the 
increase in the West Indies, North and South America, and the Coast; and 
his Ma^sty’s cruizers are kept constantly at sea in quest of slave-vessels. 
AVhile the Champfon was at thellavannah, waiting the condemnation of a 
schooner which she had captured, no less than ten vessels came in that had 
discharged their cargoes on different parts of the Island of Cuba, and the 
traders did not disguise the fact that twenty otbeis were expected— hence 
the necessity of a larger force of small men-of-war to be sent out. The Satel- 
lite, on her voyage to England from Rio, hall captured one vessel ; but the 
cruizers on the Cape of Good Hope station have been particularly success- 
ful. The Blizzard has taken four, and the Charybdis and Britomart each 
one, >vithin a few months; and und»'r the new Treaty between Spain and 
Great Britain, the Curlew hasf detained three vessels with the fittings for 
the traffic, and could have captured three others if she had had hand J to 
put in charge of them ; but by the last accounts from the Coast, there was 
every probability of the Pylades taking them. One would imagine tliat 
the squadrons on the three stations, amounting— large' and small— to about 
fifty sail, would be able to put a stop to this horrid trade ; but the facts 
are as above stated, and more small vessels must be sent out. 

Lieutenant Corry, in the Pantaloon, who had gone from Plymouth to 
America with an offer of the mediation of Great Britain, to endeavour to 
accommodate matters between the United States and France, returned 
from New York some weeks ago, and, having charge of dispatches of 
importance, he started with them for London. The brig, while working in 
at night, mistook a light on board the Liverpool for one of the regular 
lights, and unluckily got a-ground on that dangerous shoal the Wolseners, 
near Langstone Harbour, but, by great exertions, was hove off. She was 
carried into Portsmouth Harbour, and then into dock. Jtler injuries, for- 
tunately, were of the most trifling nature ; although she strifck hard whila 
on the ground; and having been put to rights again, she is ready for any 
service that may be required of her, and will possibly go toJFalmouJh ^ 
be employed as a packet. •• 

The above comprise all the arrivals at the port of any moment during 
the past«Qonth, with the exception of a Portuguese frigate (the Braganza). 
a senooner, and a steam-vessei, which came from FalmouUi and are here 
waftfng to cotffo^ the Prineb of Portugal to his consort at Lisbon ; and a 
French cutter, on her way from Brest, to cruize for the protection of the 
U, St Jovau* No, 89, Aran., 1836, 2 N 
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French fishery between Hasling:s and Dieppe — the latter came into Spit- 
bead riiSrely to get a pilot. The officer in commaneV happened to be in the 
port during the c^leliration ot* licr Majjesty's birth-day on the 24th ult.* 
and of course was*en\ertained by the Admiral. The Hope and Sovereign 
transp&rts have also lieen here — the first Irora Bermuda, with Captain 
Jackson’s company of Royal Artillery and some invalids ;*and the Jatt<;i* 
from the Mediterranean, with part of Kie»7th Fiisilceis, which have Jbined 
the Depot at Gosport. 

J^ice- Admiral Sir Peler Halkcfl, G.C.H., sailed from Spithead, with his 
flag, Melville, on the 19th instknt, to relieve Vice-Admiral Sir 

George CcfeAbiirn, in the command ot' the West Indies and North 
America, (he goes in the first instance to Bermuda, the ship has a re- 
dncatl complement of men, being without her lo\\er-deck gpns). The 
Melville took out a nuriiber of supermunerary boys, for the supply of the 
different c*ruizcrs on the station : the Admiialty being about to re-adopt a 
most excellent regulation, which originated with his Majesty, when Lord 
High Admiral: vii.— to enter boys for the King’s naval service (a great 
many have already been taken on board* the Britannia) ; and what is of 
more importance, retain them until they are qualified for the rating of 
able or ordinary seamen. A strong healthy lad of seventeen or eighteen, 
who has been lliree years in a King’s ship, can seldom obtain more than 
the rating pf landman on a sacond oninj ; but by adopting tlie plan of 
keeping them in guard or other ships, a nursery for seamen will always be 
at command ; and all naval officers will vouch for the fact, that bop 
brought up in a British man-of-war make the Iv.st seamen, hot Ir as to 
ability and discipline ; the jilau is beneficial in another j>oint, as it saves 
the poor fellows the niortiiicatioq of being turned adrif tat the end of 
three years or so, with an imperfect knowledge of their profession, and on 
offering to enter for another ship, and finding nothing more tlian, the 
rating of landman or first-class boy to be obtained, they get into the 
coasting trade to avoid starvation, which in numerous instances leads to 
the smuggling trade. His Majesty, wdien liOrd High Admiral, also 
ordered that tlie petty officers of ships paid off should be received on board 
the guard-ships; but we do not Uvini if the, regulation is now in Iprcc ; 
however, bills are distributed throughout the town inviting seamen to 
entbr his Majesty’s navy, for general service, and to be received on boa'rd 
the Britannia, so that it will be the men’s own fault if they do not get 
into employment. Sailors have, however, strange notions about general 
service ; the majority prefer selecting their ship, and it will not be sur- 
prising if numbers hold back until tlie expected reinforcement of ships 
are put in commission. The Admiralty appear aware that such is the case, 
for, on Thursday last. Captain the Hon. D. P. Bouverie arrived to com- 
mission that splendid-looking, ship, the Vancruard ; and four others are 
ordered to be brought forward — three at Plymouth, and one at Sheerness. 
The Pembroke and Bellcrophon will also be ready this port shoi'tly. 
The Vanguard’s marines embark to-morrow, and the Messenger .steamer 
is expected to convey 2 captains, 6 subalterns, and 190 non-commissioned 
officers and private marines from this division to Plymouth, to join the 
Talavera and Minden. On the 1st of April we hear that lhe\)fficers in 
charge of the ships in ordinary are to be put in commission, a measure re- 
peatedly recoTnmended in your Journal, that the services of the Captain 
and Commander may be made available on courts-martial, surveys, and 
Xl^xnjierous dijties of importance, exclusive of giving those officers sea-time. 

On sending you the names of jikxe following midshipmen, who passed 
the mathematical examination for lieutenant at the Naval College this 
montli: viz.— Mr. J^ron Drury, of the Racehorse; Mr. James Bull, the 
Astrea;‘Mr. John Bourmaster Dickson, late Satellite; Messrs. Thomas 
A. B. Spratt, Arthur L. Mansell, late Masflff, — I avaijl ^myself o? the 
opportunity to allude to a little work under the title of ‘ A Table of Ares,’ 
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for facilitating: the computation of the latitude, by double altitude, of the 
principal fixed stars, for the year* 1835, 45, and 55, which has yecently been 
published in this place, hy a gentlema* named Sliadvfrell, who-^is serving 
as a mate on board the praclical gunneiy ship, the Excellent, and althougn 
comprising only a few pages, possesses very reasonable claimi to the 
favcwrable notice of the naval pnfession. It is calculated materially to 
shorter) the process of computing* the latitude Uy double altitude, when 
^ that mctiiod is applied to the fixed stars ; the base and half-base angles of 
the polar triangles, better known to Seamen who work by Dr. Iniu^'s 
book, as arcs l and 2, being calc\fiatcd for twenty couplets of tl)g<t';/Hghtest 
and best-knewn fixed stars : it may be urged that the fr^awt opportu- 
nities of obtaining the latitude by meridian altitudes of the stars will 
render jf re'ii^^urse to such a method unnecessary ; but when it \g con- 
sidered the uncertainty of stellar observations, frdm the frequent obscurity 
of the horizon, &c., and other circumstances, the moie varied the means of 
obtaining the ship’s position the better. The late order of tt'c, Admiralty, 
relative to Astronomical observations, is a most judicious one, if rigidly 
enforced, and as it particularly calls the attention of Captains and Com- 
manders to double altitudes of the fixed stars, Mr. Shadwell’s work, no 
doubt, will be found highly useful, from the saving of time and labour 
which it effects in those calculations. I should mention, that the pam- 
phlet is printed uniform with Dr. Inman’s Tables,%ajid al^the trifling 
charge of one shilling, this work, with the Drill forms, which another mate 
of the Excellent has published for the advantage of the young aspirants of 
the Navy, ought to be in the hands of all midshipmen, as the two will 
greatly tend to their getting over the College examination for lieutenant 
with immeasurable ease and dccrcajgse of anxiety. It is not generally 
known, but soon will be on appearing in your Journal, that the system on 
bowl the Excellent is now working exceedingly well, and if the Admi- 
ralty will only order it to be generally recogniscul and adopted in the fleet, 
it will bid fair to introduce a number of scifintific and able lieutenants and 
mates into great notice : some of each rank will be ordered to join the new 
fitting ships. 

• is expected that Captain IIay<w’ new frigate, the Inconstant, will ba 
ready for launching about th*e end of June, and it is thought there will be 
d sailing trial between her, the Pique and Castor. Lord J. Hay'slime 
of service in the latter has expired, and she will most probably be relieved 
by the Madagascar, brought home, and have her copper cleaned, &c., and 
got ready for another sea-bout. People may talk of the Piqu^, Vernon, 
Vestal, and what other ships they like, but we believe more actual service 
has been got out of the Castor, and at less expense than any of them, 
during the three years and a half she has been in commission. The new 
Port-Admiral, Sir P. H. Durham, will be down next month, and hoist his 
fli|g in the Britannia ; that ship is to be paid off on the 4th or 5th of next 
month, and re-con»missioned by Captain D. Duiulas, M.P. 

The last accounts we have from the Mediterranean are up to the 10th of 
February. The Admiral and the greater part of the fleet were at Malta. 
The Beacon was to sail for England on the 15(h, and may be hourly 
expected. P. 

^ Sheerness, IvTatch 22, 1836. 

Mr. Editor, — Many reports are w circulation respecting the new regu- 
lations that are likely to be put in force in the Ordinary^at this^xidfe: « 
however, it appears certain, that 650 seamen will be entered, for taking 
change of the ships ; who are to be made available for any ships tliat may 
be connflnissioned, and will be under the Commander-in-Chief of J:he port, 
lys likewise considered, that as the present Captain of the Ordinary! « 
Acting Cap1#ii»Superinteftd8nt of the Dock-yard, that the duties of thk 
office will be under the Admiral. This would certainly simplify the duties 
of the port, and the orders would not be so muUifarious. 
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It is thought, in the regulation for the Ordinary, that the families of the 
warrant ^officers and §hip-keepers will n*t be allowM to live on board : 
this i-egulation, while it may have fiersonal disadvantages, will, no doubt,, 
be of moral and public good, as the increase of women and children had 
got to {hat extent, as not only to become an inconvenience, but, from the 
want of instruction, an evil of a much worse character was*likely to arise^ 
from it. The further alteration contemplated under the regulatjons of 
the Ordinary, was that of the seamen employed in the Ordinary doing ^ 
theijluties of the riggers’ in the D6ck-yard. This, we fear, will not have 
the adva.t>.-^ges at first contemplated, as ft^e riggers are frequently wanted 
for importaiwH'nd trusty duties, which, from their having bee», in general, 
able seamen, and obtaining regular habits, from living on shore, and 
beingik. under the close and steady discipline of the Dockyard* renders 
them the most suited to Jierform. 

The Ilowe, 120 guns, has now nearly completed her fitments for the 
flag of the port Admiral : she is certainly a splendid ship, and her fitting 
and arrangements ate such as to reflect great credit on those that have 
had the conducting of them. She is to bo armed on the forecastle with 
two 18'poiinders, long guns, 42 cwt., and two 32-pounders carronades. 
On the quarter dechy with two 18-pounders, long guns, 42 cwt., and four- 
teen 32-pounders, carronades. On the upper decky with thirty 32 pounders, 
long guns, 48 cwt., «and four long brass guns, taken up iioni the Royal 
George, at Spithead, about two years since. On the middle decky wit h 
thirty-four 32-pounders of 56 cwt. On the lourr decky with t hilly 32- 
pounders of 63 cwt., and two 68 pounders, long guns, 50 cwt. f ** 

On the 26th and 27th ultimo, a Court of Inquiry took place on board 
the Ocean, on Lieutenant Hill ; certain charges being preferred against 
him by the Commander-in-Chief on the Mediterranean station. The in- 
quiry was held by Vice-Admiral the Honourable C. K. Flceming, Captain 
Ellice, and Sir James Gordon. The principal witnesses were Lieutenants 
Duffeild and Brown. The result, as usual on Courts of Inquiry, has been 
kept from the public. 

The Serpent, 16, passed this port for Chatham, on the 29th ultimo, to 
be paid off ; she has latety arrived finm the, West Indies ; and on .the 
same day the Silvia cutter arrived from Peffibroke, to be a tender to the 
Ho\Je. ‘ ‘ * 

On the 5th instant, the Achille, 74, was taken out of dock, and the 
Poictiers, 74, taken in, to have her caulking examined. 

On the 7th, the Hercules, 74, was taken out of dock, is now complete: 
she is expected to be commissioned shortly by Captain Berkeley. The fol- 
lowing day the Admiral inspected the Express Packet, Lieutenant Cooke ; 
and on the 9th she sailed direct for Falmouth. 

The Pandora was commissioned on the 10th by Lieutenant Innes. 

The Messenger steam-packet passed this port for Chatham, on the 
16th, with the Dover, 42 guns, sold out of the service^ on the 18th she 
arrived here, and towed the Hawke, 74, to Chatham, to be fitted as a 
demonstration ship ; and on the 20th left this port for Portsmouth. 

The Asia, 84 guns, was commissioned on the 22nd instant, by Captain 
W. Fisher. 

The Terror bonnj)* intended for the relief of the whalers, will be paid off* 
by Captain Befcher, on the 24th, and taken charge of by Lieutenant Pear- 
son, of the Howe, to proceed to Hull, fr!r the receiving of seamen for this 
part. « The Si|ibad and Duck lighters are, with a mate on board each, 
to be tenders to her, for collecting men from the different ports on the 
coast.* 

The Southampton frigate has nearly completed her repairs ai Chat- 
ham, and'is ordered to be fitted as a demonstration ship ; but not to tajee 
her masts in, from the number of masts that hafe been fouAd^^defectiv^ on 
board seveAl ships in ordinary. 

Ifim, SxYf your obedient Servant 


Beta. 
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• ^ Milford Haven» March 16th,* 1S36. 

Mr. Editor, -~Onr a^rent for packets — Anson; Esq., has jiwt received 
orders to advertise for the building of two floating-light vessels, of about 
60 tons each. These are to be placed, one on the Carr Rocks, the other 
on the Wear Point, for the accommodation of the steam-packets plying 
^in the Post-office service betwe^n^ihis port and Waterford, on their pas- 
sage up^the ITaven to the pier erected at the new* station at Hobb's Point 
' The Treasury has undertaKeii the expense of them, by which arrangement 
the merchant craft will not have»light-dues imposed upon the^^snneiSes- 
sarily, as wmild have been the case had they been under tW Sections of 
the Trinity Board, By the arrangements in embryo at Hobb’s Point for 
the use oj* the packets, every obstacle hitherto existing to the emb|jrking 
and landing ]Rissengers, horses, carriages, &c., \/ill be entirely removed, 
so that the Irish nobility and gentry resident in the south and the west of 
the Emerald Isle will be placed on a footing, in this respect, equal to 
those of the northern provinces. Several yards of tlie,pier are built on an 
inclined plane, by means of which the steamers will be able, at all times 
of tide, to run alongBide and occupy a part of suitable height, — say level 
with I lie deck,— so that the passengers, as well as horses, may readily walk 
on shore. The perusal of Inis information in the pages of your valuable 
periodical will not fail to interest travellers to and^from Ireland. The 
pier is itself a most superb piece of workmanship. *Its fiimdation is 
sixty-two feet below the top of the coping, thirty of which is under low- 
ivaterj:naik, spring-tides. It was principally built by means of the diving 
boll. The stone (limestone) of which it is composed was dug in the 
neighbourhood, and the mortar made with sand and lime (Aberthaw) of a 
nature which has the peculiar qinlitylsf rapidly setting, even under water. 
Adjacent are store-houses, offices, smithery, turner’s shop, inn, stables, 
anti residence for the agent, all in a considerable state of progress. Go- 
vernment have lent the sum of 7000/. to tli« turnpike-trust for completing 
the new line of road from the pier to Carmarthen, which sum is all that 
will be required for its formation. The establishment will be removed 
hence up to that piacc early in the ensuing summer — ** a consummation 
dex out ly to he wished.” * 

• This safe and commodious Haven, although much neglected, has» not 
been, I am happy to say, entirely overlooked, for ever since the time^ of 
the immortal Nelson’s visit in 1803 it has had some share of attention 
paid it. His Lordship was greatly pre*posscssed in its favour, and used 
considerable exertions for Us prosperity; he called it the “unrivalled 
haven,** and our late King was no less pleased with its safety ; when twice 
driven back from neai tlie Land’s-End by unpropitious gales, on his voyage 
from the Green Isle, his Majesty found an^ asylum from the tempestuous 
and unrelenting ocean. What his present* Majesty think.s of it may be 
inferred from tlie following extract of an answ’er to an address presented 
to him by the Lo}^l Welsh Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons, when 
v’siting the port in 1827, in his official capacity of Lord High Admiral: — 
“ I feel great satisfaction, in the execution of the duties imposed on me, 
to have yisited this port (IVIilibi’d Haven), which must become of much 
iinpoitance to the British empire.” 

The light-vessels before alluded to arc to have tw»o iHenteach attached 
to them, and these, it is supposed,* will be selected from deserving cha- 
racters, who having long and faithfully served their king and country, 
either in the dock-yards or navy, hav^ ueen superannuated ^r pensibriea. 
Her Majesty's birln-day, on the 24th ultimo, was hailed throughout this 
port*with every dGmon.stration of loyalty and aflection. — “Maidens waved 
their white kerchiefs, and old women wept for joy.** — All the vessels lying 
-Ahis place, as well as the flag-staft’s at the government stations on 
shore, had tM6ir‘*^ational colours flying ; up at the dock-yardsthe Royal 
standard waved proudly in the breeze, — the breeze ! — I may say In the 
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gale, for it blew severely from the north-west during the whole day. The 
weather tpo was ver^unpropilious for tfte military display at that place. 
On these occasion.^ the detachment of MArines cfbing duty there, under the 
command of that vetedLn officeV, Major Hailie, are had out to do the cus- 
tomary honours due to royalty : as usual, these fine fellows^- to whom the 
nation owes so much for their zeal, vatoiir, and loyalty— were drawn up ir- 
line upon the heights adjacent to the Shclc-yard, by twelve o’cloch. Im- 
mediately on the clock belonging j;o the arsenal announcing that the sun 
h^d re?f;hed “ of heaven’s high arch the key-«/onc,” the great guns at 
Fort Adefljid.? commenced their clamorcais notes of joy, at every seventh 
of which the Royal Marines fired a fou dejoie the whole being con- 
cluded, they presented arms-shouldered— ordered - and, with caps off, 
gave’' three hearty cheorc for Queen Adelaide ; the troojv of ^eoraanry 
cavalry in attendance waving their swords around their “ nodding plumes,” 
while the band of each played the national air— “ God save the King,” 
The cavalfy and ii\Jantry then passed the Major in review order and 
quick time, and after performing a variety of evolutions in concert, with 
the greatest steadiness and regularity, marched oft‘ the field to their 
respective quarters. This is the only regiment of yeomanry cavalry 
under the crown that ever faced a foreign ePAuny. In 17!)7 a body 
of French infantry landed at Fishguard, in this county. The Castle- 
martin yeofiianry; Ihen commanded by the late Lord (Jawdor, \Ye*o 
called out, and, with the militia of the county, “ boldly faced the foe,” 
who soon surrendered themselves prisoners of war.-- This was the daj' 
appointed for launching the Dido and Harlequin brigs from Penlorokc- 
yard, but as no directions have been received by the officers theie, they 
still remain on the stocks, and wiH do so, at least, till the next spring- 
tides. It is astonishing*— yet not less true than astonishing that the only 
protection affoided this harbour, its dock -yard, packet station, quarantine 
establishment, custom-house, ^&c., is the small detachment of maiines 
(from 150 to 180 men) at Peminoke. lii the event of any irruption with 
foreign nations, although, situated as Milford Haven is. on the western 
side of the “ tight little island,” it would be a work of not the slightest 
difficully for the enemy to eii^r the 'Port, ,{lnd burn or destroy all *;*lu{c 
“ dath it inhabit, and like the baseless fabric of a vision leave but a wre<;k; 
behind.” — Loudly docs this glaring omission call for effectual remedy, and 
culpable in the extreme will that ministry be that allows the sad catas- 
trophe above alluded to to be consummated an event, certainly, “ more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.” Tminedialely alter the 
United Service Club ball which I nicnlioned in my last, the following pithy 
and appropriate lines appeared, which were much prized : — 

THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB MALL, GIVEN 28X11 JANUARY, 1836. 

On \ coulil I iinLibe the true magic which gleams 
From the Delphian god and Pierian streams ; 

Or could 1 inverse the sweet music instil 
Of harmonious sounds with poetical skill; 

No longer in slumber a moment I’d lose, 

T’invoke the kind aid of a fanciful muse, — 

StiR iinkkillM and unknown, oh ! let me he heard, 

As a tribute of praise for a pleaspre conferr’d ; 

And with voice of delight hail 4lie festive gay bull 
Lnicly honour’d by numbers at Pembroke Town-hall* 

• 

A polish’d attention was evident there, 

For on entering the room the Club’' welcomed the fair 
> United the ('lub — and most stiictly united. 

By civility’s chain, to the parties invited ; ^ 

And the gay decorations, all brilliant aud bright, 

Gave an exquisite feeling of purest delight. 
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As a mo»k‘l of art, with its boarings all true, 

()1<1 Kngland’s proud^jiulwark bursts forth to H j view; 

Poop-lanterns wlRch, will! their tfrilliancy, strove 
To shed a rich light on the “ Union*” above 
Below pointed cannon, no fierce foes to check, 

For tflusic was sounding aloft on the deck. 

On the happiest plan 8£ kft elegant taste, 

Wreaths of tlow’rs in festoons were as drapery placed ; 

While sabres and bayonets, cinble*ms of war, 

Shone as emblems of pea^e, in the form t>f a star ; 

Nctr was there from Mars or Belloiia .i claim. 

That the Goddess of Love shotdd not rulo the domain ; 

Her counterparts here in abundance were found. 

While loveliness spread a rich halo around I 
Another and equal emhellishment see, 

With flags ornamented, a splendid marquee ; 

And true to the keeping a sentry was theie. 

Most rigidly guarding the general-fare. 

The curMins withdrawn and the banquet display’d, 

See the Goddess of Plenty in splendi nr array’d; 

The Graces suppuiting gay chaplets of ftovvers ; 

With Wellington*’ — “ Nelson” engraven on towers; 

And theflow’is forming “ Welcome,’* witli rich Tiihps boltiiid them, 

V’’ied softly and fair with the ladies who twined theni. 

The music — the dancing -nay, all was inviting, 

And all were ilclighted, and all were delighting ; 

And the castle's grey turrets had dimly descried 
The dawning of morning on Go^den-hiirs sirle ; 

And the bright stars were neaily receding from view, 

Kre was heard the last “ farewell” and parting adieu:*’ 

But long recollection ivill paint on the mind, 

With reality’s pcncil 5 the scone left l*hind, 

And memory olt to our thoughts will recall 
The pleasures <lorived at the late Pemlnoko Ball I 

i T|ie early part of the nioijth broi^ght the Goodwill lighter to this port, 
witTi moil from the Howe giihrd-ship at t4ie Nore, to navigate the Sylvia 
clittev, hitherto lender to the Royal Sovereign yacht, to that station. After 
being taken into the Camber to have her bottom examined, she was pio- 
visioned and sailed for 8heerness, where she is wanted for the service of 
the Captain Superintendent, whose pendant she will bear. The Goodwill 
is to remain in the port, for the service of the arsenal. The following 
officers belonging to Pembroke-yard have been elected to offices in the 
new town-council, under the Mmnicipal Reform Act T. F, Hawkos, Esq., 
master shipwright, and Edward Laws, Es(y, clerk of the check, aldermen ; 
T. Pretious, Esq., store-receiver- councillor ; Cant. Savage, IL E., clerk 
ofihe works— couuc'illov ; Lieut. Weatherly, R. N., director of the jiolice 
—magistrate; W. Luke, Esq., clerk— councillor; R. E. Chevallier, Esq. — 
assessor; Mr. Sumpter, inspector — councillor; Mr. Ball, foreman— coun- 
cillor. 

By this arrangement it will be seen that officers in the dock-yard are 
not excluded, though, according to the Act, they arc exempt, if they choose 
to claim it. I have just returned from visiting the docl?-yafd, and find it 
rumoured there, that in consequence of the great number of ships fitting 
for sea, and the consequent demand for Marines, those doing duty Jh^-e 
are likely to be relieved by a regiment of the line. I think, non ever, that 
may not be the case, for although there are but few of this Royal coi^s in 
qiiar^er« at Plymouth (to which the present detachment belongs), yet there 
are plenty at Chatham, from whence the next relief are to be •supplied. 
Tff/ Diligence Jj^ansport sftid Devon lighter are now at the dock-vard. 
The only vessel of his Majesty fibre is the Sky-Lark, revenue efitter. 
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REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTIQES. 

Observations on some Passages in of Sir Thomas Picton. 

Tili* the recent publication 6f a second edition we had not received a 
copy of the Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton, which, though jjossessing pecu- 
liar claims upon our attention, has conspquently remained unnoticed in out 
pages. To a similar reason is to be ascfibed the omission from our •Critical 
Notices of other professional work§, with copies of which we have not, from 
some unexplained cause, been supplied, ^hould this arise, as we have rea- 
son to su8g?ot from any vulgar notion that we arc influenced by the feuds 
of booksellers, the sooner such an absurdity is discarded the belter both 
for books and publishers. ^ 

Frbm many concurring causes we have felt a strong interest in the sub- 
ject of this publication. Having been honoured with the notice - we may 
even add, notwithstanding the disparity of years and rank, — with the^ friend- 
ship of Sir Thoma^ Picton, and having fiicilities of access to information 
not generally enjoyed, it had been for some? time our intention to take upon 
ourselves the responsible task of writing the life of that eminent officer and 
excellent man when leisure and opportunity permitted. We, liowe\er, have 
been anticipated ; and although it is certainly desirable that professional 
subjects should, if possible, be treated by professional men, we must do 
Mr, Robinson the justice to say that, bating some errors of detail and er- 
roneous conclusions, to be referred to his want of military experience and 
to misinformation, he has compiled these Memoirs with zeal, industrv, anJ 
intelligence. Wc must particularly advert to that early and eventful epoch 
of Sir Thomas Picton’s life when, as governor of Trinidad, he incurred a 
memorable persecution. This matter has evidently been invcbtigated with 
praiseworthy patience and research. We observe, en passant, an error in 
describing Lieut.-Col. Ridge as of the 45th, instead of the 5th. * 

It is now somewhat too late to review a work which has been so long 
before the public, and instead of the critical office which might now seem 
“ stale and unprofitable,” we shall substitute the following communication 
from an officer of distinguished service and competence, and others to which jt 
may lead, as the best mode of aiding The piu'lposes of the “ Memoirs, "'hnd 
of «heiting and elucidating pbscure and disputed points in the miUtavv 
transactions to which they relate. We shall take a future opportunity of 
throwing any light which our own experience may supply on the incidents 
under discussion, fully persuaded, however, of the extreme difficulty of 
reconciling details in the versions of different parties who have necessarily 
seen the same transactions under different points of view. 

Mr. Editor,— Having lately read the Memoirs of Lieutenant General 
Sir Thomas Picton, recently published, allow me to djraw your attention, 
and that of your readers, to the account there given of the battle of Busacco, 
and the animadversions of the author on the statemept of its details,* as 
given by Colonel Napier in his history of the Peninsular War. 

I{do so in the hope that you yourself, as a participator in the events of 
that day, or some one of your able correspondents, may, if possible, recon- 
cile the conllicting accounts, or rather point out the sc\eral errors ‘which, in 
my humble opinion, attach to both parties. 

The following one of the passages wherein the author adverts "to the 
discrepancies between the account giv^f by Colonel Napier and that of the 
sijbject of hii^Memoir 

* ** ^huB then it appears that it was Major Smith at the head of the light compa- 
nies the 88th and 74th regiments who drove the enemy from the rocky point j jind to 
his animating example,” General Picton says, we were chiefly indebted for success.” 

But Picton\biographer may add more ; praise is to him no longer flatty. 
Picton, at the head of a battalion of I’ortugubsc, assistoil greatly the in- 
trepid cha#fee of the Major, and, together, they drove the French at the 
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point of the bayonet first from the “ rocky points''' and then down ih% almost 
perpendicular sleep. Ifut the Hifstory of the I?eninsular War'’ is not only 
deficient in giving due credit tJ? the leaders of this charge, but al^o to the 
officers and soldiers of the 4dth, 74th, and dSth re^ments» To thepi, and 
to them only, the merit of this contest is due. The light companies of the 
t;yo latter, it‘ is*true, were compelled to retreat before the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy ; but the)» gallantly retrieved what they had lost, 
unassisted* by any other force than one battalion of the 8th Portuguese ; 
the whole of which regiment, according fo Colonel Napier s account, wae 
“ broken to pieces at the attack u.yc»i the pass.*’ ^ 

Now. Mr. Bditor, with this assertion of the author, that theTiiistory of the 
Peninsular War is deficient in giving due credit to the officers and soldiers 
of the 45fti, 74jii, and 8Sth regiments, 1 most cordially agree. Indeed, I 
cannot but consider Colonel Napier's whole account uf^that part of the 
battle in which the 3rd division was engaged as exceedingly defective, not 
only from the omission of many important particulars, but also from the 
inaccuracy of those which he has given. But, Sir, allcitv mo to ask you if 
there are not also some mistakes in the particulars detailed by General 
Picton himself? 

His account of the disposition of the 3rd division immediately previous to 
the action is, so far as I can remember, perfectly correct, excepting where 
he says he detached the 88th a mile to the left of tlfb pass Vie previous 
evening. Had they been detached so far they must have occupied the 
ground upon which they met the enemy the following morning, whereas at 
dawn of day the regiment was under arms, and Colonel M*Kinnon, in com- 
mand of the brigade, with Colonel Wallace, had proceeded to the left along 
the ridgo to reconnoitre. When the aUvin was given that the enemy were 
throwing troops into the ravine upon our left, almost at the same moment 
I saw M*Kinnon and Wallace return, the former, it is presumed, to report 
the state of things to General Picton. 

Wallace, putting his regiment in motion,* went rapidly along the ridge, 
according to my estimate nearly a mile, halting at an intermediate point 
between a strong rocky ground and the hill on which stands the convent 
of Biisacco ; a dense fog at tk^ tiino«conccaling these rocks, and the opera- 
tions and appioach of the enemy's column. The regiment had hardly t^en 
up their position when the head of the enemy's column reached the summit 
• of the ridgo, where they came in contact with four companies of the 45th 
regiment, under Major Gwynne, who were following the tnick of the 88th. 
This gallant little band contested the mastery of the hill against over- 
whelming numbers until the moment of the charge of the 88th, when the 
whole, in conjunction, precipitated themselves upon the column, and put 
them to total route. 

The rocks in question had been occupied 4)y a largo mass of the enemy's 
ligi^t troops, to a galling fire from which the lliiuk of the 88th was, in 
charging the column, exposed. Colonel Wallace, when he observed his 
critical situation, with promptitude and decision ordered three companies of 
the 88th to attack the force on the rocks, whilst he himself headed the 
charge on the column. By these three companies alone were the enemy 
driven fibm them, and 1 may add that it was in this attack upon these 
rocks Uiat Captain Danscy of the 88th gallantly disling^iish^d himself, for 
which he was mentioned in the publjc dispatches. 

Keeping these circumstances in view, permit me now to ask, on what precise 
part of the ridge was situated the rocky point alluded to in the exlract«frein 
the Memoir, and from which General *Picton, at the head of a battalion of 
Portpgues^ aided by Major Smith with the light companies of the*74tli 
and 8dtti, "first drove the French, and then down the almost perpendicular 
st^p?" This is always n^entioned by the author as ** the rocky point," 
leaving it tewbotsupposed that there was only one spot along the ground 
occupied by the 3ra division to which the term could be applied. This, 
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howeve^, is greatly calculated to mislead his reader^ as to the main facts of 
the action ; and is a proof of the difficulty, J might say the impossibility, of 
a person*unacquaiht.cd with localities giving anything approaching to tm 
intelligible or corihct ajeount of«military operations. 

The truth is, as I have stated, that on tHe ground occupied by the 
main body of the 88th and four companies of the 45th, was sifualod what*! 
have always considercil-and heard mciA4oftcd as, par excellence, “ the rocky 
point," This, as I ha>ce also previously stated, lay between the c^nivent hilV 
of Busacco and the point of advance of that heavy coluiiiu of the enemy 
which tl> 5 ^ 88 th and these four company's of the 45th alone attacked and 
routed; ak stated by General Picton, in his letter to Lord Wellington, .in 
the following terms : — 

Your Lordship wus phased to mention me as directing the g?illaul charge of 
the 45th aud 88thcHegiinents, but I can claim no meiit in the executive pait ot* 
that brilliant exploit, which your Lordship has so highly and justly extolled. 
Lieutenant, Colonel AV allace and Major Gvt) nne, who cominandtul the four companies 
of the 45th, engaged on that uccnsion, me entitled to the whole of the merit, and 
I am not disposed to depiive them of any pait ; I was actively engagetl at the time 
in repelling the attack upon the post with which I was piincipally charged,” 

In confirmation of the opinion I have always entortained, that the one T 
have particularized was chiefly entitled to the distinctive appellation of the 
rocky poht^i I have now before me a sketch of our position and rehitvve 
situation, which General Wallace drew with his pen, when I called his 
attention a year or two ago to what I conceived to be the erroneous accoiiiot 
of Colonel Napier. In this sketch the position of these rocks is inarked ; 
and I remember well Colonel W, pointing to them said, “ Here was Daiiscy ; 
there stood the four companies of -the 45th, who were fighting like dcMls, 
and who were dreadfully mauled.’ ' 

Need I, Mr. Editor, remark to you, that the expression objected tb, as 
employed by the biographer, is,calculated to confuse and mislead his readers, 
more especially when taken in connexion with that passage in General Pic- 
ton's letter to Colonel Pleydel,^whcve he says, — 

Diuiug this time a veiy heavy culuipii penetrated on the left of my posiJioi,, 
occupied by the 88th and four companies of the U^th Regiments, which appeared to 
be efcgHged in an iineipial conflict with very supeiior numbers. These Regiment s,' 
after the enemy had completely gained the summit, most gallantly attackt d them 
with the bayonet, and drove them down the hill, (''onvinced that the enemy would 
make no impR*ssiun upon the pass of St. Antonio, from which they were comjiletely 
repulsed, 1 galloped towards the left to join the 45th and SSth, who still eontiiiiied 
engaged, and to my great surprise found the enemy in possession of a strong rocky 
point in the centre of ray line, and the light companies of the 8'<th and 74tli, who 
had been stationed with the light corp.s in advance, driven in, and retreating hefure 
them in disorder ; with some difTiivilty I rallied them, drove the enemy from the 
rocky point with the bayonet, and with the assistance of a Poituguse battaljon, 
which opportunely came up at the moment, I succeeded in forf ing them to aoandon 
the hill, and cross the ravine.” 

Now tlte whole of this would make those unacquainted with the circum- 
stances suppose, that General Picton shared with the 88th and 45th in the 
merit of having defeated the column at the other point; a mistakd, indeed, 
into which it appears, from the Geiierars letter, that Lord Wcdlington him- 
self had been^at one time led. I cannot, indeed, but wish that the author 
had taken the trouble to reconcile thi^\leclaratio)i to Lord Wellington with 
tljp. aJ)Ove ex4'act from the letter to Colonel Pleydel. 

It is the more important that these two points should not be confounded 
togetlier, and that credit may remain where it is justly due : t]^at at what- 
ever ipart of the position was situated that rocky point where General Picton 
describes* his having found the enemy, aud whatever the numbers whicJi,Ue 
there repulsed, it is universally acknowledged that the coIhtx]^ defeated by 
the 88th aftd part of the 45th, at the point where he certainly was nut pre- 
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senti Was by far the strongest brought forward in any part against th^ 3rd 
division. Among other*circumstaiipces con’oborative of tho enemy here in- 
tending to make their principal attempt^pon the ground occupied by this 
division, was the finding, ^er Ihoir repulse, several^ lineS stretching down 
the hill. On finding one o^hese made fast to a tuft of heath near the 
sV/nimit, it immediately occurred to me that the enemy, having on reeon- 
noitering during the night, fixed enMIhe above for t\» main point of attack, 
^Yhicli they probably intended making before day- break, they had made 
use of the above precaution to guide their ^column to the sp*, which in tli» 
darkness they might otherwise ha^^ Trussed. 

But, Sil% alldw me further to allude to that part of General FictSn’s letter 
to Lord Wellington, which has given the biographer occasion to make use 
of tho abofb exp^'cssiou. , • 

** About half-way,** says the General, ** between the pass of Antonio and the 
hill of Busacco, 1 found the light oompnnies of the 74th and SStli letiring in dis- 
onler, and the head of the enemy’s column in possession of the stiong rocky point, 
dclil^rately firing down upon us, an^ the remainder of a large column pushing up 
the hill with groat rapidity.” 

In justice, Sir, to the memory of Captain Joseph Thomson, who com- 
manded ihc light company of the 8Slh on this occasion, afterwards killed 
at Badajos ; of Lieutenants* Win. Nickle and Heppenslal, the latter killed 
in action at Foz do Arouce, and the former also now Head, alter losing a 
limb at Salamanca, all your intimate associates, Mr. Editor — ^in justice to 
e^pry one, as well Officers as men, belonging to these two Companies, 1 
deem it^iut fair to state, that when General Picton’s celebrated letter to the 
Duke of Queensberry came out to the Peninsula in the public papers, this 
statement was read with no less surprise# than indignation by all the parlies 
concerned. They strenuously denied that they were ever found retiring in 
disorder, as by him supposed. If retiring in extended order, this they were, 
as light troops, in duty bound to do, before a force so overwhelmingly supe- 
rior, as, by General Picton’s showing, must have been the column to which 
they were opposed. 

It would be gratifying, to learn, from somd one who was present on the 
occasion, tho particulars as tcF Jhc patt General Leith’s corps look in this 
which, by Colonel Napier’s account, defeated a force of the em^y 
had established themselves so as to threaten to sweep the summit of 
*the Sierra ; and, by General Picton, is represented as having merely aided in 
repulsing the last feeble attempt of the enemy. In particularizing this and 
other points of difference between Colonel Napier's account and that of 
General Picton, the biographer remarks that “if one be correct the other 
must be erroneous. If Picton’s accouiit be false, it must be wilfully so ; it 
is therefore of importance to his character that it should be investigated,'* 

But, Sir, may not the difference be accoimtcd for, without doubting the 
judgment, or impugning the veracity of either ? There is an alternative, 
and I give it in the tiuthor’s own words “ Circumstances that occur amid 
the tumult of a battle are seldom remembered with precision, or reported 
with accuracy.” 

Assenting to the truth of this remark, the present observations have been 
made in Ihe hope of obtaining further elucidations from those who took a 
part in the operations of the day, that, so far as is now pos'iibl^ justice may 
be done to all parties. • 

That justice may be done to some ef them, I feel it impossible to pass 
over in silence the unjustifiable manner in which the authoi^of this woA. 
has lent his aid in stigmatizing a corps intitled to no inconsiderable share of 
credit ^or its exertions upon that memorable occasion. 

In page 136, vol. ii. ho says, “The third division was not so conspicuous for the 
rcgidftrity of its appointments is for the more important duties oPthc fudd. One 
regiment in pafl#icil3lir, the 88th, or Connaught Rangers, as brave and jis steady a 
set of fellows as ever handled a musket, were perhaps as determined a of 
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maraui^rs as ever sacked a city or robbed a pou/try-yarJ ; their appearance at the 
same time was equally irrep^ular, and Picton used iamiflarly to call them his brave 
rayged rdscais^"' But this ii regularity in the regiments of the fighting division .was 
not confined to thi.**88th^ although the palm certainly rested with the regiments of 
Coniitfnghi; and Picton^used to remark, that all (||| light divisions left in the way 
of plunder was sure to ho found by his raggi'd rascifm. • • ' ^ 

“ And the observation of Sir Thomas^ J^i^ton (this observation I have always 
heard attributed to Lord'U’^elliiigton), when speaking of hin soldiers, was, 'I don't 
care how they ^ess, so long as th^y mind their fighting and this was the only 
thing the division did mind.’ ” ^ 

Many'weit, the ridiculous stories told of the soldiers of the<88th regiraqpt ; 
of their acts of plunder and their witty sayings, which, if collected, would 
fill p. volume that would cause «)oe Miller himself to hid^ his 'diminished 
head. Many, of coun^i?, were true, but by far the greater portion without 
any foundation as the inventor of every ludicrous story was sure to ascribe 
it to a Cqnnaught Ranger.* 

That they wore«hlamed for many acts qf their friends is certain. Upon 
one occasion, I recollect, when some depredations had been committed, 
the Commanding Ofliccr of a regiment came to that of the 88th, big with 
importance, and loud with complaints of the great irregularities committed 
by the 88th. Upon investigation, however, it was discovered to have been 
soldiers of *lus owju 4 regiment who were to blame. This was not the only 
instance of the kind that occurred, for many &uch did ; but, according to the 
old adage, give a dog a bad name, and }ou may hang him. 

But, Mr. Editor, many of your readers will be surprised when tb3y learn 
that the bad name^given to the 88th regiment in the Peninsula is chielly to 
he ascribed to one whos«e own n^me they were mainly instrumental in 
raising to that pinnacle of fame where it now stands. I say. Sir, to General 
Sir Thomas Picton is to be ascribed the character which many have unjustly 
attributed to the 88th regiment. 

This character I ascribe to*^lus well-known speech at Pinhell, where, in 
addressing the brigade generally, for some irregularities that had been com- 
mitted, he turned to the bSth^^and said, “As for you, 88 th, you are known 
in the Army, not as the Connaught JRartir ere ^ but as common foot-pa 
telling the officers that they alone were to bld’me, from the non-perforniaiico 
of their respective duties. This, too, was at a time when the regiment h*ad 
been loo short a period under his immediate command to enable him to* 
judge from personal knowledge. 

With all due deference to the merits and memory of General Picton, I do 

* One anecdote may he given, not as superior, or perhaps equal, to many others, 
but as being at once characteristic and undoubtedly authentic. In Poitugal the 
inhabitants pride themselves much in matching their biiUorks as to size and colour ; 

and it was no imcomraon circumstance in the army, that soldiers in chaige of cars, 
win n not under the eye of their officers, were in the habit of exchanging a suptrior 
for an inferior set of bullocks, receiving fiom the inhabitauft, by whom they were 
encouraged in the practice, some dollars in the exchange. This had giwn to such 
ail extent, that it became nece-saiy to check it by making an example. Upon one 
occasion, a party were sent to the banks of the Douro for wine for the brigade, when 
two soldiers of the 88th had charge of a car drawn by two fine large cream-coloured 
animals. It was found, however, on their return, that these two bullocks were 
transformed into a pair not only veiy inferiuv as to size, but also of a black colour. 
For the offence they were arraigned befom'a general court-martial, when, the proof 
beirg too positive to admit of a shadow ofuoiibt, the soldiers, as is usual, were asked 
wbatf they haifto say iu their defence ; ^hen one of them,4»in a style truly charac- 
teristic^ and Hibernian, replied, << Indeed, your honours, we are innocent ; they are 
the same bullocks ; they were white wlien we got them, and they were gratf bfg lazy 
Itastes, and they would not get along, so we were obliged to bate them, and we bate 
them, and hate them, until, your honours, we hate thetp quite small, and all blai^tand 
blue.” It is unnecessary to add, the itigenuity of this defence difi^ not suffice to 
save the cuqirits from suffering the penalty of their transgression. 
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not hesitate to assert and challenge contradiction, that this was an ebullition 
of intemperance and spli^n, as injudicious as it was unjust, considered as 
applied either to ofllcers o^; men. , Get>iral Picton* indeed made some 
acknowledgment of having gone too far on .that occasion^ for at a dinner 
he gave to the Field Officex^f the brigade, convened, it was said, fdr the 
purpose, he expreased his regret to Colonel Wallace fur having allowed his 
feelings to carry him the length they Aid. , 

This speech, as it may be supposed, made a deep impression on every 
individual of the corps, and was the cause creating that unkindly feeling,* 
which, it is to be regretted, cxistedA^etween the regiment and theirijeneral 
to the day their separation ; a feeling that never would haffe continued 
on tile pai't of the regiment, if Sir Thomas Picton had had the candour to 
acknowledge in public what justice constrained him to confess in private. 

I niay also mention, that this is the speech which alter wards gave rise hi a 
circumstance alluded to and reported in various ways by many. At Busacco, 
when the regiment had driven the columft of the enemy that attacked them 
from the hill, they were formed in-line upon its crest ; Picftoii rode along its 
front, expressing himself in approbation of their gallant conduct, when a 
voice from the ranks w«as heard to exclaim, “ Aye, are we common footpads 
now ?’* And when the General answered, ** No, no ; let us have no more of 
that, you are a set of brave fellows/’ This is the circumstance alluded to 
in the eventful Life of a Soldier, and quoted by the bii^rapher as taking 
placb after the charge of the regiment at Fuentos. 

From whom Sir Thomas Pioton's biographer had the character of the 
88th reg^ent, whether from the confidential Aido-dc-Camp or tho}ounfg 
friend, as both seem to have supplied materials for the compilation, or from 
whatever other source, I know not, but hp certainly outsteps tlie bounds of 
all propriety when ho stigmatizes them as “ as datermined a band 
maray^rs a? ever sacked a city or robbed a poult ry-yard'* No man who 
knows any thing of the feelings of a soldier could ever have penned such a 
passage ; and I may quote the words of the author, as he has himself applied 
them to Colonel Napier on a ditferent occasion : ** A charge so seriously 
implicating a soldier’s character should not be made without ample proof, 
Kin^isgch proof he has not adv^iced.” , 

He further says, “Their apftearance was equally irregular, and Piclon 
used tor call them his ragged rascals a term which, during a period^f 
between four and five years in the Peninsula, and never a day absent from 
them, I never heard applied, and which, if applied, no term was ever more 
misapplied than to the 88th regiment. Not con'>picuous for regularity of 
appointments, and ragged] rascals, are terms which naturally attach the 
utmost neglect to every officer of the corps, but more especially to the 
Commanding Officer. 

Now, with regard to the equipment of the regiment, they embarked for 
the Peninsula in as efficient a state as ever a British regiment did for service, 
under one of the mpst liberal Colonels that ever stood at the head of 
any regiment (General Lord Beresford), who, upon the occasion, gave a 
carte olanche to the then Lieutenant 'Colonel the Hun. Alexander Duff. 
They were, accordingly, supplied with new appointments of a very superior 
description <0 those in general use at the time. Every stand of arms was 
also quite new, and all this within twelve months previous tp their embark- 
ation. And as to their clothing, Lieut- Colonel Wallace was Vcdl known 
to be rather fastidious with respect to thq dress of his soldiem ; therefore how 
ragged rascals could apply to the 88th, more than to any other corps in tb'^ 
army, I know not. They, as well as some others, were certainly, occasion- 
ally, rather in a ragged state, more, surely, to their praise than to tlfcir 
blame, owing, as it was, to the arduous nature of the service in which these 
corps were more particularly engaged, and to its being often impossible to 
brin^ forward t]^e necessary pbriomcal supplies. 

\ In conclusioni while I acknowledge that the above cursory observations 
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have been thrown togjether/ not without some feelinf? of enprit de corps, I 
can safely assert th'^t I have not thereby been •led to consider General 
PictonV conduct with the eye of ^rejudupe. T(^ his merits as a commander 
I am^willin^ to |^ive aU due cnedit; 1 cannot, however, but express my deep 
i-egret, that the author of a work written exp<|fcsly for the purpose of doing 
jubtico to his memory should have thought it in any way ilicunibcnt 'on 1^’tn 
to pursue a course \aliich cannot be* passed in silence without, injustice 
to so many others. ^ The aspersions he repeats as true it would haye 
4)een infinitely to the credit of General Picton’s temper, judgment, and dis- 
criminaton never to have made. IlaviXg in an unguarded moment, unfor- 
tunately ToiMiimself, been hurried into these, a sense of justice should have 
led him publicly to retract them, whilst every judicious friend and well-wisher 
to his memory must fool desirous that his having throwi\ suclf= aspersions 
should be burietl in oblivion. 

1 should bo sorry to make comparisons that could justly be considered as 
invidious, or uncalled for ; I feel idyself, however, constrained to say, how 
difierent was the Conduct of General Sir, James Kempt, on assuming the 
command of the brigade in 18J2, who, in addressing the regiment, told 
them that he should be guided in his opinion of thorn by his own observa- 
tions, and not be intluenced by any reports he might have heard to its pre- 
judice. Having afterwards such ample opportunity of putting it to the lest, I 
feel confident tlwit*’! may safely leave their characler, discipline, general 
eflieicncy, and appearance, us a regiment, to the judgment and testimony of 
that gallant otlicer, of General Sir Thomas Brisbane, Sir John Keaj^ie, 
and many other leaders, under whom they seiwed in the late w#y, all of 
them, as being, without any disparagement to General Picton's memory, in 
every way as competent to decide ppon these poiats. M. 


A Twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumalacarreoui. By CivTAm 

t IIenningsen. 

These arc captivating volumes — the best, beyond comparison, which have 
appeared on the civil conllh’ls of the Peninsula. The manly narrative of 
the Carlisl Captain of Lancers, compared by himself to “ a rough i^ketch 
with charcoal on a guard-house wall,” hut Vising far above his modest esti- 
mate, furnishes some striking lessons, both moral and military. Pursuing 
the thread of the war from the period of the author’s joining Zumalacarregui 
in the autumn of 1831, and giving in a desultory manner a variety of 
sketches and arttecodent occurrences in the course of the first volume, the 
story, which ahoundsin “moving accidents'' and all the characteristics of a 
“ Romance of Real Life," shows by a scries of facts that we have been led in 
this country to underrate the character of the warfare curried on by the Car- 
lists in the North of Spain, .and that we have been hitherto without duo 
means of judging of the feats and qualities of the most extraordinary man 
who has appeared in Spain since the French Revolutvjn applied the steam 
process to tlie production of heroes, as eggs arc baked into chickens in the 
stoves of Egypt. 

We find in Captain licnningsen's descriptions, which, though wholly 
inartificial, are vivid and evidently faithful, proofs of long-sighted plans, of 
sudden resolves ^ind rapid combinations, of desperate fighting, charges toith 
the bayonet, ^severe losses, and wonderful constancy under intense suffering 
and privation. Unfortunately we bqvc also revolving details of mutual mas- 
in cold blood. The disinterestedness and enthusiasm of the Carlists, 
though already appreciated at honfc, are enhanced by the details thus given 
to hs by a comrade who shared their toils, their perils, and their trijumpbs, 
in a chjvalrous spirit and with a devoted ness that have won him distinction 
and “ golden opinions ” from which his present publication will no^ cer- 
tainly detract. ^ , 

Since ftie days of Viriathus, the Lusitanian shepherd, there is no operation 
of mountain warfare morp remarkable for skill, perseverance^ and ultimate 
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success, than the rapid succession of critical movements by which Ziiinala** 
carrcgui contrived to elftde and ultimately destroy thg converging and over- 
whelming columns of RodiU . ♦ 

We cannot dwell hereon the irreparable doss inltigted by tho pvmpaturc 
fate of Zumalacarregui on the cause he had so vigorously raised and sus- 
tajned*— nor neer> we speculate on the probability, supported by strong argu- 
lueuts, that had that singular Ohiet*, who scemedli born for the peculiar 
circu instances, survived, Don Carlos would have been, at this moment seated 
0^1 the throne of Spain, of which, withdlit direct intervention, there ap» 
pears to be still every prospect. Tse arguments on this subject, insthe con 
eliding chaplet, place the question in a fair and striking light? * 

We have already overrun our limits or we should be tempted to offer some 
extracts : ^ut these volumes will be in everybody’s lyinds, and we have»ful- 
fiilcd our critical functions in tendering our opinion of thmii. The defect 
which we find is a want of metlnxl, continuity, and dates, cnictly observable 
in the first volume, which from those causes, coupled with the fai I that the 
writer here plays the part of a compiler more than of a pdlrsonal narrator, is 
inferior to the second. A new edition, to which, and to deserved pojuilarity, 
we have little doubt Captain Henniugsens literary coup d'essai will 
rapidly attain, will afford an opportunity of revision where it may be de- 
sirable or practicable. 

" . , 

A CIOMPARATIVE ViEW OF THE FoRM AND CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH 

JlvcKR AND Saddle-horse during the last and present Centpries 

— With IS Plates. 

There is hardly any subject more attractive to the British nation than 
the lIo«e — nor are the race and propertifts of that noble animal amongst the 
least important of our national considerations. Tho horse, till railways 
supersede him, is tho ship of tho shore — we bon-ow the phrase from the East, 
where the camel is tho “ ship of the desest” — and John Bull is nearly 
ns partial to him, and with almost equal reason, as to his syno- 
nyracs afloat. The land ship of Britain may also be said to branch into 
every variety of hippo-nautical classification, from tho majestic horse of war 
fuftjnuanned, armed, and equipped, to the yacht-built craft of Newmarket, 
scqdding like a “ 'Water- witch’’ for play and pay. The English are cen- 
^Sistent in their tastes. 

Both under this view, and as a work of art, the quarto before us is alike 
instructive and interesting. The races and physical character of the British 
horse, from the first records of racing and imiiroving his breed and capacity 
in this country more than a century back, arc skilfully investigated and 
compared, and illustrated by rare and capital plates of celebrated horses of 
the old school, which alone sliould recommend the w ork to the \irtuoso in 
liorse* flesh. The horse forms a component part of the army ; we are, 
Iheiibfbre, professionally concerned in his superiority and adaptation to our 
service. To the cavitlry, artillery, and field officers this work will bo useful 
and entertaining ; and in recommending to attention the practical sug- 
gestions offered in this treatise, especially those on the elementary organiza- 
tion of oip* cavalry, we are bound to notice with respect sonic sensible 
observations on military punishments. ^ 

A Taule of Arcs, for Facilitating the Computation of the Latitude 

BY Double Altitudes of the PriVci pal Fixed Stars. By Ciiarli^ 

F. A. Shadwell, R.N. 1836. « 

When we opened this brochure we expected from the title-page thirt it 
perUiinedito the usual “ double- altitude ’ principle, or that which requires 
a second observation of tho same object. All that is required in this method 
is, that the two altitudes of celestial body should be exactly at a similar 
lapse of time nefore and after the meridian passage. But owiifg to the 
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iincortainty of the sky it is always so great a risk whether the second or 
afternoon^ series of observations can be taken exactly at the times required, 
that mctliods of allowing for the elapsed* time Imvo been from time to time 
suggesled. Everi undjr favourable circumstances the errors of altitude are 
liable to be so serious, that the method ought never to bo resorted to except 
where the meridian culmination cannot be obtained. • • ‘ * 

Under these impressions we were ne<. displeased to find that ^r. Shad- 
well's work relates, not.strirtly to what is nautically known as the “ double- 
altitude’* system, but to finding tfte latitude by taking the altitudes of two 
stars, off the meridian, at the same time.^ This problem, by wlnich a critical 
night posftion may often bo gained, has been hitherto so^ clogged witli 
o{ierose calculations that it has been seldom resorted to. It is thereforo 
Mr. ^had well's object K make a “ royal road" by tables whjch facilitate the 
reductions for twenty years to come. 

The Author diffidently “ disclaims much originality,” hut he deserves a 
praise of ‘perhaps even higher character, namely, that of great clearness, 
brevity, and utility.* • 

Historical Trratisu on IIouolooy. By E. IIknuerson. 

London, 1836. 

This is a very interesting and most unassuming resume of tlic rise and 
progress o? horology, from the earliest period to the present time. , It 
appears to be merely tlie “ prodromus" to a fuller work upon the same sub- 
ject, which accounts for the marks of haste which it bears in its present forvn 

Notwithstanding that the possession of a clock is so general, amf its use 
so habitually necessary, the theory of its action, and the subserviency of its 
parts to tlie whole, are but little understood. Yet no instrument has boon 
more the object of ingenuity than the machine in question, and perhaps 
there is none which has reached its destined effect with greater preifiSioii. 
la tracing the records of antiquity, therefore, for the origin of liorological 
contrivances, Mr. Henderson has managed, in a small space, to pla(‘c a 
number of curious facts, [from very rare vrorks, before the general reader, 
and for which he deserves their thanks. 

The connexion between this subject* and ijlvigation is too obvious lb ^oe 
dwalt upon. 


NOTICKS TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following query is submitted by a correspondent for solution 
“ Required the length of a rope wound round a given right cone from the 
vertex to the base in N turns at equal intervals? — N.B. The thickness 
of the rope not to be taken into account.** 

In reply to the questions of A Young Reader,’* wo beg to state that 
according to the French Military Code, none but a* native can serve in 
the French Army— of course the Royal Prerogative may be exercised to 
make an exception in special cases. A Frenchman must have passed two 
years in a military school to be direHly eligible to the commission of 
Sous-Lieutenant^ otherwise he rises from the non commissioned rank of 
Sous-Qfficierp Purchase does not exist in the French or any other Armv 
but the British. • ^ 

Mr. Liard^t*s intelligent pamphlefhas received our due attention; but 
it dbes not appear to us to cont aip any topic or argument of a relevant 
natwre which has not been already discussed in this Journal. 

*• Fernmi ’* in our next. “ Uncle Toby ’* ditto. - • 

O. A Veteran, P, M. Y., Old Chip, X. Y. Z., &c,, have been 

received. Several articles are postponed fop want of room : otherif are 
too late, t r « ' 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

'In the debate upon the Army Estimates, on the 11th ult, — a discus- 
sion, oiMhe whole, satisfactory to those who understand and appreciate 
th^ subject, — a motion was introduced by Sir William M^les worth, having 
for its object to place the Foot Guards on the same footing as the Line. 
This would be to adopt a downward-tending principje, as subversive of 
justice and distinction in the* military as in the political state. Dr. 
Johnson described a leveller as one who would pull everybody down 
to his level, but raise nobody up to it. Let us reverse this illiialration 
of the Art of Sinking, and rather advance the Line to the footing of 
the Guards, according to the spirited suggestion of 'Mr. T. Duncombe, 
wliom we are happy to find a rising leveller. With respect to the 
Guards, than whom no Power in the world can produce a more dis- 
tinguisned or meritorious military body, we have long Jiad our own 
speculations as to their composition and appropriation. Essential to the 
dignity of the British Monarch and tfie British Nation, while extremely 
limited in amount, this force is the reverse of unpopular with tiie country. 
That there exists on the part of the Line^ a jealousy of its privileges^ 
wholly unconnected with a petty envy, or any unworthy and unwarranted 
depreciation of the soldier-like qualities and signal services of their 
^piivileged comrades, cannot be disjmted; — thcie is, perhaps, no feeling 
lAofe notoriously prevalenVin the Army — nor is it of an unreason- 
ing or an unfounded nature. We are, from experience, admirers ol 
the Household Troops, whose discipline, conduct, and appearance, 
under local circumstances peculiarly trying to the steadiness oi 
troops, entitle them to the admiration and respect of tlieir brother-sol- 
diers; and it is on that account that we would recommend some diffu- 
sion or limitation of the privileges, or some modification of the organi- 
zation of this body, which, without, in the^least degrading the Guards, 
would, morally speaking, elevate the Line. 

it is objected t;^ the Guards, and we need not now resort to figures 
to prove facts already demonstrated In our pages, that they produce 
field and general ofKcers in an overwhelming disproportion to tlic rest 
of the Army, and that these officers, prematurely advanced, are In a 
corresponding preponderance distributed through the commands and 
governments of the Service at large. For this obj^ti<m there is a 
plain and simple remedy ; — namely, to limit these advantages in the 
Guards to the ratio of numbers relatively borne by that iody to, the 
Line, or to coniine them, as in the Artillery, within their own sphere, 
Fron\ such a limitation, the officers of the war, serving in the GuWs, 
are by i$ght exempt. A full participation in the prospective benefits as 
in the perils, the privation.s and the glory of that epoch "is their due. 
Any modification of the system, whether it embrace officert) or men. 
U. S. JovKK. No. 89, April, 1836. 2 O 
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must date from the termination of the war ; and, in any case, w e depre- 
cate riftrospertive )nea.sures, « * 

With regard tq the alleged ra[Jidity orf promfttion in the Guards, apart 
from relative numbers and op[)oriuniiies, our experience does not con- 
vince us lliat it greatly exceeds that of the Line, taking j)ijrchase* into 
account in both cases-r*indeed we cqiild^adduce instances of contempo- 
raries, who having attained a certain standing in the former and not 
ciioosing lo^purchate, have reac*ued the riujk of Field-officer almost as^ 
late as invomg corps of the latter ; whilc^Ncertainly, instances of llie reverse 
are numerous — but so they are in the Line, since the peact*. We need 
not cite the fact, that many of the Lieutenant-Colonels from tl\p Guards 
who^iave obtained ihtf command of regiments have been amongst Uie 
best officers in the Service. 

On lhe..subject of Pay, we are persuaded that no officer, or other per- 
son, conversant With the matter, objects to the rate enjoyed by the 
Guards — a rate barely sufficient to meet the increased expenses of a 
Court residence, and the Iiigher price of commissions. 

With regard to the piivate of ihc Guard*:*, the distinction as to war 
or peace is still moje applicable' to him than to the officer. Tlie race 
who “ rougiicd it to Corunna, and went “ at them at Waterloo, aVe 
regimenlally extinct, and their succes'^ors have been exempt from the 
ravages of climate or the sword, and the prolongf'd exile and muiti plied 
risks of Colonial Service. The Guards ])erform their restricted duties 
witli exemplary efficiency and fuUlity; but they complete their career 
and attain their pensions with a reguhuity and comparative security, 
signally illustrative of the favourable eflects of the exenijUions to w^iich 
wc have aUud<‘d. The ratio* of Guardsmen, who terminate their ser- 
vice and obtain pensions, is as 800 in 1000 ; while tlic proportion of 
soldiers of the Line, who reach the same point, is about 200 ni 1000 ! 

Wc think existing jealousies might he » advantageously reconcileil, 
ancL.a suitable and timely medium established of promoting mor^l in- 
fluence amongst the troops, by constituting the Guards, in addition to their 
present honourable functions and privileges, a Corptt (VElUc, or Legion 
of Merit; to whmh non-com missioned officers and soldiers of meritorious 
conduct and service, from the different corps of the Army, might be 
appointed, with special advantages. The principle was, in fact, esta- 
blished in the higher grades when, at the recommendation of the Duke 
of Wellington, at the close of the War, a number of distinguished offi- 
cers of the Peninsular Army were appointed to vacant companies indhe 
regiments of Guards. In this body corporal puifishmcnt might be 
disused, and degradation or exclusion for misconduct be substituted. 
In addition to an annual public grant, tlie accumulation of fines and, 
perhaps, a limited subscription, might form a fund for gratuilkss or the 
increase of retiring pensions to enable the emeritus veteran to pass the 
evening of hfs days in competence aqd comfort. 

We do not, however, propose aU present to press details or to meet 
pfPssible obj6otions ; our object is to suggest the principle^ which we 
certainly think worth consideration. If the ranks of the Guards were 
thus gradually composed, holding out to the Army at large an gbj6ct of 
emulation, aU jealousy of privileges, whether well or ill-founded, would, 
no doubt, disappear, and the Line would, to*a certain/)xt(nt| be raised 
to a levef with the Guards. 
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We can only, at present, advejt to the Report of the CommisSioners 
for iiKjuiriu;!;' into Military Puni«hnienis, which we give entire in our 
present Number. It is, in substance, just what we jiiid ifnticipated j and, 
with the evidence, which is bulky, and contains an immense mass of 
information, ’forms the most important document to the interests of the 
Service has been digested in^ftjose times. Wo shall offer extracts 
from the evidence in future Numbers, and for the? present djrcct atten- 
tion to som%spggoslions on the subject which we give elsewhere. 

A conHnimication, connected with ^his Commission, Ifts jUst been 
addressed to us by Major Pringle Taylor, an ollicer referred to in the 
evidence lind l^^port. We give it here. t * ♦ 

Mr. EniToiv -My attention has been called by several* of my military 
friends to that part of the Duke of Wellington's evidence before ^the Mili- 
tary Commission, which is condemnatory of the system <,of minor punish- 
ments in the Army, and in which his Grace refers to a paper then before 
the Commission, which he had written upon the case of a commanding 
officer, who carried into execution those ditferent modes of punishment, 
juul who undoubtedly contrived to excite a mutiny, flis Grace slates that 
he was obliged to treat him a little harshly, for he hail inflicted all sorts 
of •punishments, and the affair ended by the battalion firing their buttons 
upon him. 

^he Commission attached so much impoitanco to this statement, that 
they specially notice it m their Report, in favour of the continuance of cor- 
poral punishment. 

Such importance having been atfacluJJ to it, I feel wyself called upon 
to come forward to correct the erioneous impression they have received 
from the Duke of Wollim>ton’.s evidence, as I cannot but see that I am the 
commanding-officer alluded to by his Grace.# 

The facts of the case are simply these : — I assumed command of the 
Depot ysth regiment, at Sunderland, on the 5th of April, 1827, and found 
i. 4 snv jien in a very bad stale gf disciyhnc, one proof of which was, that 
they had been near killing my*Adjutaiit, before I joined, by firing at him 
with a pebble resembling a musket bullet. In conformity with 
•commands of my Lieutenant-Colonel, I had recourse to the system of 
minor punishments practised in my regiment, for the lesser faults of 
which my men were guilty; and those to which I actually resorted have 
been since sanctioned generally, and directed to be observed in the Horse 
Guards Circular of the 24th of June, 1830. I have no means in my power 
of ascertaining the exact dates on which corporal punishments were in- 
flicted by sentences of Couits-mailial, but op or almut the 30th of April, 
and 4th May, t\vo instances in which it was carried into effect occurred. 
Iihn^ediatcly afterwards (on the 7th of May) my men fired at me and hit 
me on the public parade three several times with buttons and pebbles, 
when they also again shot at my Adjutant. 

This outbreak of insubordination I attribute to the very improper 
manner i» w'hich the depnt was formed ; to their having had so many 
changes in their commanding officers in that short time ; to Iheir having 
been quartered only at Sunderland, where the populace effco«raged them 
in insubordination ; to their never having had, during that time, the ad- 
vantage of being with other troops, and of learning what is usually 
quired of soldiers; to their having bean relieved from nearly all the Re- 
straints of drill and of duty ; and to their emancipation for a considerable 
period? insmediately preceding my taking the command, from almost all 
punishments of every description ; — to these causes, and to thp nec^sity of 
my d!itablisliing order and discipline by the only measures to which I had 
the power of rfsorflng, do I attribute this outbreak, and not to my system 

2 0 2 
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of minor punishments, or to the measures of corporal punishments, ,to 
which r had so recently been obl ged to have recourse. 

In ^boiit eight or lyue days alter this mutinous conduct, my depot was 
reviewed and inspected by the Major-General of the district (Lord Harris), 
who inquired minutely into the circumstances, and intoP tire mea^ires I 
pursued during my command ; and k: self-justification I may be allowed to 
state that my conduct met with his Lordship’s approbation. Arfd I may be 
•'allowed to^dd, that as there was no Commander-in-Chief at that time, the 
circumsiances were brought to the notice of the King, by ttiL Lieutenant- 
General of file district (I.ord Strafford) ; and .Ids Majesty comntanded the 
Adjutant- General in his reply, dated I9th of June, 1827, to state, “ It 
wovdd appear that a .ipirit of insubordination existed in this d(*l)0t, when 
Major Taylor assumed the command, and that this spirit has been effec- 
tually repressed by the decided, and it is fair to presume necessary, mea- 
sures to which the Major has resorted.*^ 

The case, as tlte Duke of Wellington seated in his evidence, is certainly 
*‘vei*y curious,” and the influence of the mea'^ures which his Grace was 
induced to take has been most disastrous to my private and professional 
prospects. 

The whole circumstances form a small pamphlet, which I have published, 
entitled ‘^A Narnffivc Tou-diing Military Punishments, Discipline, Cen- 
sure, &c., as exemplified in his own,” and to which, as the author, my 
name is appended: it is to be had of Messrs. Cookes and Olivier, 59, PaJl- 
Mall. 

Hy your affording a place in your valuable Journal to this hurried com- 
munication, you will much oblige^ 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

PiuNGLE Tavlor, Majoi', H. P. U.iat. 
United Service Club, 26th of March, 1836. 

The fifth anniversary meeting of the members of the United Service 
Museum took place on the 5th ult., and the state of the Institution, as 
detailed in tlie Report of the Council, proved satisfactory to the ineetitig. 
Sif Hussey Vivian presided; and the usual proceedings for the elecliiion 
of new members of the Council, &c. were completed with unanimity. 
Whatever defects may have been chargeable to the management of this 
Institution, wd have reason to believe that the strongest disposition 
exists on the part of the managers to remove any reasonable grounds 
for dissatisfaction, and to spare no exertion to accomplish, to the fullest 
possible extent, the purposes for which it was established. The United 
Service Museum may already be classed amongst the most interesting 
establishments of its kind intlie metropolis. The Import of the Codncil, 
with the Laws as amended, will be found under the cover of our present 
Number. 


We refer to the Estimates for the service of the Navy and Army, and 
to our Port,Lcttters for the details of both branches, and for information 
on the fitting out and manning of* ships, in conformity with the aug- 
mentation pf 5000 seamen, and a proportionate number of vessels, which 
lias been sanctioned by Parliament. 

V ■ . 

We, have received the following from the Mediterranean : — 

Mr. Editor, — Having seen a paragraph# in a weekly newspape^ the 
Naval «md Military Gazette, of November Mth, 1835, th..t in a trial of 
sailing the Columbine in a few hours had run the Favourite out of sight, 
1 beg to send you a statement made at the time, and request that you will 
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insert it in your valuable Journal, as it will prove the incorrectnessT.of the 
report, and give a true account^ of the trial, inste'ad of an exaggerated 
notice, which the best frientls of Capt. Sympnds would'Hot desire to see. 

An *Officer*of the Favouiolte. 

Tfial^qf sailing 'hy the wind between the Favourite and the Columbiney on 

Sepi, .1^. 1835. X 

Sept. 3,11835, 2** 15' p.m.— Made all sail by the wind, head to the west- 
\tavd ; wind steady at N.N.W., and a heafvy swell from the N.'Vir, Colum« 
bine W.S-W J mile.— 2 40. In ^pyals. — 3 45. Columbine W. hr s. i s. 
ab 9 ut 14' nnlos, breeze freshening. In 1st rcefs.“4 15. ^rcs+i breeze 
and heavy sea. Columbine tacked, bearing W. by S. Favourite s rate 
of sailing 6 kiipts.— 4 40. Colunfbine tacked, be|ring N. by E, I F^, 24 
miles. — 5. Columbine took in top-gallant sails, split our jib, bent another 
and set it.— 5. 30. In 2nd reefs, having split our fore andr mizen topsails. 
— 6. Strong breezes and fine. Columbine N. by E. 24 milep.-y-O 30. In 
top-gallant sails, — 7 30. Columliine N. by E. 24 miles. — 8 30. Heavy 
squalls, up mainsail, down jib, Columbine N. by E. 4 E. 24 miles. 

In this tiial of sailing by the wind, during the first three hours, the 
wind being moderate, the Oolumbine gained half-a-nnlo per hour to wind- 
w^ard of the Favourite; but from 5 15 p.m. to 8 30 p.m. the Columbine 
had rather the disadvantage, as a reference to the bearings anjl distances 
alJove will shov^^ The Columbine did not hold so good a wind as the 
Favourite, but fore-rcachcd considerably. During the last three hours the 
wind wsis strong wdth heavy squalls, and a considerable sea running. The 
Favourite outcarried the Columbine, the latter being obliged to lake in 
her third reefs. The Favourite appeared drier and easier under a press of 
sail. Ship’s head steady at W. ^ 

• ■" " 

The strictures of the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, on 
Friday, the 18 th ult., on the employment ‘of the “ British Auxiliaries” 
in Spain, have given the covp de grace to that motley and unfortunate 
^Force, Their presence has inextricably embarrassed the question of 
ntiutral interference, has forTsited afl influence on the part of the British 
Government with Don Carlos, and restored the system of sanguinary 
• retaliation which had been suspended by the mission of Lord Eliot. 
They have as yet done nothing for the party they serve ; and their con- 
tinued presence will only encumber the revolutionary c^se, and obstruct 
the restoration of tranquillity in Spain. Capt. Henningsen, in his per- 
sonal Narrative, noticed in our present Number, has placed the merits 
of this contest in their true light, and shown the real state of feeling and 
parties in that country. To the trickery and cold-blooded system of 
stock-jobbing must in fact, be ascribed a large share of the bloodshed 
and desolation which afldict the North of Spain; and the inevitable 
ravages of a civil war, thus fomented, have been aggravated by the 
savage and intolerant spijrit of that turbulent faction which, in mockery of 
meaning* styles itself “ Wbem/.'" Having exhausted the resources of 
ordinary cruelty, the enlightened Christino has recourjc ip refinements 
of barbarity ; — the taste of human *flesh, indulged in, however incredible, 
by the assassins of Juan O’Donnel* appears to have whetted the “ libe- 
ral ’’ appetite for a more piquant dish, and the slaughtered corpsg of in 
aged, woman, mother of Cabrera, a Carlist chief, was the sop^with 
wliich it has been gorged by the “ monster ” Mina ! We Itiush for 
those who hire themselv^ to such a cause, and for the^ Government 
which aids ilpby a lavish expenditure of British treasure, in th^ shape of 
“ warlike stores.*' 
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Mr.; Editor, —In a former number of your useful Journal, you were 
good enough to give s description of percussion hand*grenade, which 
1 invented as far, back as 1824. *1 now beg t8 say that it appears from 
dispatches received fc’om Sir' Benjamin D’Urban, that he directs the 
general use of my grenades in the late war with the Catfrei^. . The approv- 
ing judgment of so experienced and distinguished an otiicer is very satis- 
factory to me, and I am of opinion that fliese arms would provs? trery effi- 
cient in our extensive East Indiav possessions, where there is always some- 
tiling to d5. I have already shown the practical use of yigm to all the 
cadets af.l he rHonoiirahle East India Company’s Militaiy Sojninary at Ad- 
discombe. Models of the grenade have been for some time exhibited in the 
United Service Museum. * * 

• • Your obedient seiVant, 

United Service Qlub, 71h March, 1836. J. Norton. 

*** Tl>e Ordnance having, \wq helicvc, decided upon introducing the 
percussion lock, it‘ may ho useful to sug'^'st that tlie present nipples in 
percLisMOti fiie-anns being formod with a conical point,! he consecpience is, 
that the outer circle of the priming in the cap escaifcs ^outside the nipple, 
and only the cimtre portion is driven in : b} making tlic nipple with a flat 
surface, and the orifice a little countersunk, almost the entire of the fire 
from the c»p is forced into the charge. — E d. 

With reference to the ( Vmrt-martial on Tiioiit.-Col. A, II. Dickson, 
of llic 40th regiment, it appears that, in consequence of the ^rejconi- 
^mendation of the Court, his Majesty was graciously ph'ascd to restore 
hat officer to his r^nk, to enable* him to retire from the Service by the 
®ale of his commission, wliich was eirected in the Uiizette of Eeb. It). 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY ^BOCEE, DINGS CONNECTED WITH. 

* THE NAVY AND AftMY. 

House of Coumons. Feb. 8. 

I*ord Howick, in answer to a question from Mr. Hurne, slated that the Order of 
Luirl Hill, on tlie subject of Orange Lodges, applied only to officers on actual soivice. 
Offictis not on full pay were neither sulyect to the provisions of the Mutiny Act, 
nor could they be brought to Courts-martial for the infraction of any Order issued by 
the Gommaiider-iii-Chief. 

^ February 12. , 

Mr. Hume, in referring to the General Order regarding officers who perseveiejl in 
attending Orange Lodges, moved fur a Return of the uames.uf officers not on full 
pay or liable to trial by Couri-marTinl, who have been dismissed tlie Army for attend- 
1 ng Orange Lodges. After some discussion, Lord Ilowick suggested tliat ‘^number 
m each year ** should be substituted for “ names,” with which alteration the motion 
was adopted. , 

Thursday, 25th Feb. 

Mr. Leiinard ^no^d for a return of the number of soldiers who have suffered 
either cor{)oral punishment or imprisonment, and whether corporal punishment 
h<i», been inflicted on the same person itiore tlian once, specifying how often it 
hai-Ven so iiAlicted. — Mr. C. Ferguson and tlie Chancellor of the Excheipier 
wished ibat the subject should nut be discussed now, as it had been investigated by a 
conimWuii, and as ('r^tveniment expected to have the Hvpurt of that commission in the 
course of p. week, it should then be printed. The motion was ultimatefy agreed 
ty. A retu n of /he punishments inflicted on the lllfaiiacs who had recently ^iod 
afffer haring been flogged was also ordered. • 
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NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Uro9s Esiimnto (jn>s<rEstImate 
for tlip \ &ar IBr tlic ycat 

1839-C.. 1830^7. 

Wapfcs to Seamej) and Marines^ to the Ordiuan’^ and » 

Yard Craft .... £933, 054 £1,071,382 

Victuals fur (To. . . . 4*22,216 488,457 

AdniiraUy Office . . .‘^108,814 110,302 

Nfivy Pay* Office • . • . 22,183 .. 

ocieatific Branch , . • , *21,590 » 26,3^^) 

H.M.’s EbtaVighments at Home . 118,547 , 118,214 

II. M/s EstablUhments Abroad • . 22,061* • 21,826 

Wages to Artificeis, &c., employed in H.M.'s Ksta- 
blisbnwiits at Home . • . . 350,612 349,661 

Wages to Artitlfcers, &c., employed in II.M.’s Esta- ^ ^ 

bhshinents Abroad . . . 25,7*5 2-f,335 

Navtd Stores, See., for the Building and Repair of 
Ships, Docks, Wbjirfs,&c. . ‘ . . 383,130 • 431,000 

Now Works and Improvements in the Yaids, &c. ‘ . 106 ,*263 106,091 

Medicines and Medical Stores • . • 23,000 21,000 

Miscellaneous Services . « . 49,450 77,981 

Total for the Effective Service . i*2,590 ,320 2,846,619 

Ilalf-pay to Otlicers of the Navy and Royal Marines 8 » , ] 03 ^ 813, 984 

Military Pensions and Allowances • • 534,605 542,570 

Ci\ il Pensions and Allowaiiceb • • . 220,642 210,527 

$ -- 

* ToUl for the Naval Service . £1,164,700 4,413,701 

For the Service of other Departments of Government: — 

Army and Ordnance Departments (Convey auce of ^ 

Troops, &c.) . . . €l!f!),450 169.350 

IIoiEe Department (Convict Service) . . 100,573 106,600 

Grand Total . . * £4,434,783 4,689,651 

Mintu. Dai.meni. 


AiwiTualt of the E^tim^tes of Effective ^nny Services for 365 Days, Inmi Ist Auril, 
lS3(f, to 3Ut March, 1837. 



War-Officc, IGtli Feb. 1836. 


IIOWICK. 
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Civil, and Barrack Contingencies 
/ Ordnance i ) 

oiorcs I Military Store Branch •/ 


frum*tl^e Estimate of this Year • 

» 

Total of the Extraordinarics 
Uiiprovidcc^ $)r Services as stated \ 
Superaifnuatell • . 

Commissariat Supplies • • 

» • 

To*bo Expended , 
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£131,932 

131,113 

65,000 

*. 75,000 

• 

* * • 

ir'* 

d 

'X 20,000 

20,000 

•£609,934 
1,600 • 
104,2''-^ 
161,083 

586,. 541 
5,^18 
/ 159,617 

141,417 

i'1,496,039. 

1, 443, 449 


NEW SCALE OF PRIZE-MONEY. 

At the Court held on 3rd {’ebruary, at St. James’s, the Proclamation 
for the Distribution of Prize-Money arising from the seizure of smugglers 
and slavers, dated 19th March, 1834, was annulled, and the following is to 
be the scale ol’ distribution in future : — Flag Officers, one-sixteenth of the 
^whole. Captains and Commanders, one-eighth pa^t of the remainder ; or 
if they be not serving under a Flag Officer, one-ci^hih parfof the whole. 

4 That tiic remainder be divided into shares, and distributed as under: — 
Sea^iieutenants, Field Officers and Captains of Marines or Land Forces, 
Master and Physician of the Fleet, and Masters, ten shares each. Subal- 
terns of Marines and Land Forces, Secretaries, Chaplains, Surgeons, • 
Pursers, Mates, Second Masters, Gftinners, Boat«f*mins, Carpenters, and 
Y'A'si Engineers, six shares each. Assistant-Surgeons, Midshipmen, , 
Masters* Assistants, Schoolmasters, Junior Engineers, Clerks, Masters- 
at-Arms, Coxswains, Quartermasters, Boatswains’, Gunners', and Car- 
penters’ Mates, Captains of the forecastle, hold, fore and main tops, cox- 
swain of launch, sail and rope makers, caulkers, armourers, serjeants, 

► pilots, three shares each.m Shipsi ^’ooks and Corporals, Captains of the 
mast and afterguard, yeoiAcn of signals, coxswain of the pinnace, sail- 
' makers, caulkers, and armourers’ mates, coopers and Coiporals of Marines, 
two shares each. Gunners, carpenters, sailmakers, and coopers’^ crews, 
seamen gunners, able and ordinary seamen, yeoman of store-room, Stokers, 
privates and fifers of Marines above seven years’ service, one share each. 
Cooks’ and stewards* mates, barber, pursers’, Captains’, gun, warda»om, 
and young gentlemen’s stewards, gun, wardroom, young gentlemen’s 
cooks, landsmen, or boys of first class, privates and fifers under seven 
years’ service, two-third's of a share eacJ\. Volunteers and boys of second 
<class, one-third each. When Captains and Commanders share together, 
Captains to hav^ double the amount of Commanders. Commanders doing 
duty of First Lieutenant, to share as other Commanders. Lieutenants 
commanding small vessels, when not in company of a Captain or Com- 
mander, to shave as a Captain. Clerk in charge to share as a Purser, 
unless a Purser be in company, when he is to share as a Clerk only. 
Supernumeraries to share in their respective ranks. The proclamation is 
of great length, but the above is the main substanci ofi it, the remainder 
is mere matter of regulation. B^^the above the Captain’s share is reducad*-> 
from a sixth to an eighth. All Lieutenants will in fiiturg share alike with 
Field Officers, if any, and will reeeive ten times as much as an atfle sea- 
man, instead of nine times as much by the former scale of xiiSV'ibution. 
Thd second class is also a little increased— Mates and Masters are put 
« into this class. The two next classes are also a little increased. 
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S^TIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMT ON IsT ^PRIL, 1836. 

[Where tws> places are mentioned, the last-najned i.i»that at wjiicb the Dcpftt of the Bcgt. 
• is stationed.] 


• . t 

1st Life Gua®l8— Uogeut’s Park.% * 

Slid do.— IIy<lo Park. 

Jloyal ITcirso liimrds— Windsor, 
let Dragoon Guards— Birmingham^ 

2ud do.— Duldin 
3rd do.— Loiuford. 

4th do.— Biightou. 

5th (\o.— Edinburgli. 
tilh do.— York. 

7th do.— Dublin.* * 

ist Dragoons— Nowhridgo, 

2nd do. — Leeds. 

3rd do.— (^rk. ^ 

4th do,-^ora1)a>. 

Gth do.— Tpswich. • 

7lh Hussar-.— Nottingham. 

8tli do.— Houushifv. 

9th Lawprs — (’o\ cutrj . • 

loth Unssors— tiUisgow. 

11th l.ight Dragootis— Bcjigal. 

12lh Lam’pri— Dorclipstpr. 
l.'hli Light Dragoons— Madia*.. 

14th <lo.-Ij«ngt<)rd. 

I5tli llus^ar-.— Gahir. 

IGth Lauffrs— Bengal. ^ ^ 

17th do.— Manchcstt-r. 

Grenadier Guards [1st hatt.] — Dublin. 

Do. r2ttd battalion J—WeUiiigtou B. 

Do.[3rd batUliouJ— Poitnuin B. 

(’oldbtream (iuard.s [ht liatt.J— Kuightsbiidge. 
Do. [2nd hatfcdionj— The Tower. 

- He, Fusilier Guards [Ut bath] — St, (Tporge’s IL 
Do. [2nd battalion) — M ludsor<^ 

Ist Foot [ ist battalion I— Tennnemore, 
k Do. C2nd battalion]— Kiiuiskillen ; mdered to 
Canada. 

2nd do.— Bombay ; Chatham. « 

3rd do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

4tli do.— New South Wales} Chatham. 

6tU do,— Malta; Dover. 

6lh do.— Bombay; Challmm. 

7lh do.— Gosport. 

8th do.— Jamaica; But (e> ant. 

9tii do.— iij^uritius, ord. to Bengal; Sheet ness. 
10th do.— vnian Isles ; Brecon. 
lUh do.— I miuu Isles ; Waterford. 

12tli do.-Ji,ibUn. 

13ilnlo.— Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do.— West Indies ; DtAlin. 

I5lii dei«rCanarta : Armagh. 

16th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

17th do.— N. S, Wales; Chatham. 

IHth do.— Atlilone. 

19ih do.— West IiMlies; Stoekport, ^ 

20tli do.— Bombay; Chatham. 

21st do. — ^Vau Diemen’s Laud; Chatham. 

22ud do./ — Jamaica: Hull. 

2.3rd do.— Maucliester. 

24tlL do.— Canada; Cork. 

2.1th do.— W. Indies, ord. homo ; Cork. 

26th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

27th do.— Cape of G. Hope ; Nonagli. 

2Sth do.— N. .S. W’alcs; (5hatliam, 

29ili do. -Mauritius ; Tralee. 

30Ui do. — Bermuda : l.iigeri#:. 

31si do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

^.vl do.— Canada ; Plymottth. 

33rd do.— Dublin. 

3tMh do.— 49ierlqtt ; CarRSile. 

35th do.— Fernuiy. 

36th do.— W.^niimes; Plymonth. 

37Ui do.— Jamaica; Plymouth. 

38th do.— Bengal^ Chatham. 


39th Foot— Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay ; Cliuthai» 

4l8t do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

4l^'l dg^— Ionian Ides, ord.homo ; Fort George. 
4^1 do.— America; Clonmel. • 

44tl\ do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

45th do.— Madras; CHiatliam. 

46th ^.—Belfast. € t 

47th do.— .Gibraltar; Cabllobar.o 
48th di.— Bolton. 

49lh do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

60lh dk».— New South \Vale.s; Chat ha nf. 

51 st do.— Dublin. • 

52ml do.— Coik, oid. toGibr,iltar. 

63id do.— Malta, ord. to Cmlu; Feinioy. 

5ith do. — Madras ; ('ImtiMm. 

55th do.— Madras; Cliatham. 

56th do.-v' Jamaica ; Suuderl.ind. 

67th do. — Madras; ('hathani. 

5.8th do.— Ceylon ; Pljmunth. 

50th do. — Gibiall.Li.i>i(l. tuM.ilta; PortsrmiuHi. 
COth Jo. — [Ihtbatl,] — Malta, Old. to Cot fu ; New * 
castle. 

Do. [ind halt.]— Gihr.iltar; Chirc <\ibtle. 

6Ut do.— Ceylon; Poilsmotilh. 

62nd do.— Mailras ; Chatham. 

63id do —Madras ; Chatham. 

64th do. — laniair.i; Stitliiig. 

65th do. — W. Imlies; Ch.sth.im. 

6Gth do.— Canada ; Plymouth. 

67th do.— U. Indies; Kinsale. 

^th do.— Gibraltar ; Portsmouth. 

69th do.— W. Indies ; Shoetwess. 

70th do,— (iibrallor, oid. to MalU; PortsmoiiUt. 
71t*t do. — EtUnburgh, 

72iid do.— Cope of Good IIopCj Londonderry 
73rd do.— Ionian Isles; Naus. 

74!h do.— West Indies ; Omagh. 

, ?5lh do,— C.apo of Good Hope; Wexfoid. 

76th do, — W. indies ; Paisley, 

77lh do.-Duljliu. 

t’egfon, ord. home ; Galway. 

79th do.— ('anada ; Abeideeii. , 

80tli do. — Chatham, onl. lot N. S. Wale**. 

8ist do.— Fermoy. utd. to Gibraltar. 

82n4 do. — Kilkenny. 

HSrd do. — America; Boyle. 

84lh do.— Jamaica; Feimoy. 

8.5th do.— Cork, ord. to America. 

86II11I0.-W. Indies; Cashel. 

87lli do.— Mauiitius ; Chatham. 

88lh do.— Ionian Isleb, or<i. home j Yonghal. 
89th da— West Indicb; Dtogheda. 

90th do. — Ceylon ; (’ork. 

91st do. — ,St. Helena; Mullingar. 

92nd do, — (iiinultar, ord. for Malhi ; Perth. 

93rd do.— Dublin. 

94th do.— Limerick, 

95lh do. — Birr. 

96lli do.— (ilasgow'. 

97th do. — Ceylon, onl. home ; Portsmouth. • 
98th do.— C. of G. H.,OTd. home ; Devoiiport. 
99th do.— Mauritius : Gosport. [Jersey. 

Hi He Brig. [Ist bait.]— America, ord. home j 
Do. (2nd batt j— Ionian Isles; Guernsey. 
Royal^^tafT Corps — II y the. 

1st West India Regiment— Trinidad, &c. 

2nd do.— Newr Providcnee and llouduras. 
C^yluu Rillo Begiment— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Kiflcmcn— Cape of Hood Hope. 
Royal African (Colonial Corps- Sierra Leone. * 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Comp^MewYd. 
Royal Malta Fencibles— Malta. 


[This Document boing iprepared cxcluuvely for the U. 8. Journal#we request ifrborrowed, 
its source may be acknovitdged.] 
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• * 


ActSBon, 26, Capt Lord Edward*ttu8«ell, dotith * 
America. 

AStna, Bur. v. 6, Cupt. A.T. £. Vidal, Coavtof 
Alrlcii. • o 

African, «t. v. Lieut. J. We«t, Mediterranean. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut. \V. S.Tliomas, UastalndteB» 
Androma&he, ilH, Capt. H. D. Chads, C.B. East 
Indies. ^ 

Ahiu, 84, Cayt. W. Fisher. Sheerness. 

Aslueii, G, J. I'/lavell, Falmouth. » 
Haih.ini*, 50, C«t>t. A. L. Cony, Mediterranean. 
liaNiliNk,6,ketch,Lieut.U.G.Macdouald,.S.Amur. 
Beucun, H.bur. v. Com. U. Copeland, Mediter. 
Beagle,*! 0, Com. ll. Fitzroy, South Amerifn. 
Belleruplioii, 80? Capt. Samuel Jackson, C.B., 
i’ortsmouth. 

Behidera, 42, Gupi. ('. B. Strong, Weat Indies. 
Bermuda, yacht, Cnpt. Sup. Sir T. Usher, Kt. 

C.B. K.C.II. Bermuda. 

Bloudis 46, (''apt. F. M ason, C.B. SoutliAmerica. 
Britannia, 120, Adm. Sir Thos. Williams, G.C.B.; 

Capt. B. U. W illiaius, Portsmouth. 
Brituni.iil, 10, Lieut. W.ll.Quin.t/Oast ol'Afriea. 
Buzzard, 10. Lieut. Campbell, (’oast of Africa. 
Caledonia, 120. Vice-Admiral Sir Josms Kowley, 
Bt. K.C.B..(;apt.G.B.Maitin.(.‘ B..Mediter. 
Ca lueleou, 10. Lieut. J Bradley, Lisbon. 
(Jaiiupub. vSl, Capt. lion. J. Percy. (’.B. Mediter. 
C.urou, St. V., Lieut. W. Dow, Woolwich. 

Cablpr, 30, ('apt. lU. Iluu. Loid J. Hay. particu- 
flei\ice. 

(/e>lou, 2. Lieut. .I.O.M'Ken/ie.rec. ship, Malta. 
Champiuu. 18, Com. H. Fair, K.H., W. Indies. 
ChaTvbdis,3, Lient.S.Mercer.Coastof Africa. « 
Chathaiii, yacht, Capt. Sup. Sir J. A. Gordon, 
^ K.C.B. (Chatham. 

(jTiildeis, 16, Com. lion. II. Keppel, Mediter. 
Cleopatra, 26, Capt. Hon. G. Grey, S. America. 
Clio. 16, (]!um. W. Richardson, Mcdltenauean. 
Coekatiice, 6, Lieut W. L. Kcos, S. America. 
Cookburn, 1, Lieut. <*. llolbiook, King.stou, 
Lake Ontario. 

Columbine, 18, Com.T. Hendcrs^iMeditej^ 
Cumus. 18, Com. W. P. Hamilton,^. Indies. 
Ccvaliance, st. v. 2, Lieut. J. M. Waugh, Modi- 
teiruueao. 

Cornwallis, 74, Capt K. W. G, Festiug, Ply- 
mouth. 

Cove, Capt. J. G. Ross, particulnr scivicc. 
(’ruizer, 16, Gum. W. A. Willis, W. Indies. 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. £. Norcott. Coast of AlHca. 
Deo, st. V. 4, Com. W. Ramsay, W. Indies. 
Dcliglit, 10, Lieut. J. Mooie (Jb), (Biathura 
l)ublin,50,Rear'Adm.SirG. E. Humond. Bart, 
K.C.B., Canto. W. WUIes,S. America. 
Edinburgh, 74, Capt. J. 11. Dacres, Metlitor. 
Endymiou. 50, Capt Sir S. Roberts, Kt. C.B. 
Lisbon. 

Espoir, 10, Lieut. CJiW, Riley, Falmouth. 
Excidleut, 76, Capt T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, bch. Lieut. O, Rose, Coast of 
AMca. 

Hairy, 10, sur.v. Com. W. Hewott, Woolwich. 
Favourite, 18, Com. G.R.Mundy, Mediterranean. 
Flamer, st v. Lieut. J. M. Potbury, W. Indies. 
Forester, 3, Lieut. G. G. Miall. Coast of Africa. 
Forte, 44, Capt. W. O, Pell, West Indies. 
Gannet 16, Com. J. B. Maxwell, West Indies. 
GrifTon, 3, Ueut. J. E. Parlby, coast of Afrii%. 
Harpy, 10, Lieut. llon.,G.R.A. Clements, W". 

ludicB. n 

Harrier. 18, Com. W. 11. H. Carew, S. America. 
Hastings, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, 
G. C. if., Capt H. ShiiTiier, Lisbon. 
Hercules, 74, Capt. M.'F. F. Berkeley, Chatham. 
Hermes, st. v. Lieut. W. S. Hl^Bunt, W'oolwich. 
Hornet, 6, & R. Coghlam South America. 

Howe, 120, Vice-Adm. Hoii. (J, E, Fleeming, 
Capt. A. fiUice, 


^fyaehith, 18. Com. F. P. Blackwood, E. Indies. 
J.weur, 16. S, Hackett, Mediterranean. 
Iupitcr,38,CJk»tHoa F. W. GreyfE. Indies. 
T^irk, 4, sur. v. Lieut. E. Barnett, W. Indict. 
Larue. 18. Com. W. S. Smith, West Indies. 
Leveret, lOM/ieut. C. Bnsanquet, Plymouth. 
Lightning, st. v., Lieut. J as. Khamblor, W'oolwich. 
^iynx, 3, Lieut. H.* V. llunlley. Coast of AiHca. 
Maglcicnne, 24, Capt. G. W»St. John Mildanay, 
Luhon. ^ 

Magnificent, 4, Lieut. J^Paget^ Jamaica. 
Malabar, 74, ('apt. Sir W. A. Montagu, C.B. 
K.C.H , Lisbon. 

Medea, st. VACoin. 11. T. Austin, Mediter. 
Melville, 7^t Vice-Admirals Sir Pete 8*11 ulkett, 
G.L’.Il. ; Capt. P. J. Douglas, N.tAnienca 
and W. Indies. 

Meteor, nt. v. Lieut. G. W. Suiith, W. Indies. 
Miudeu, 74>Capt. A. R. Sharpe*, C.B , Plymouth. 
N lutilus, 10, Licul.*W. Oooke, Lisbon. 

Niiniod, 2U, Cuti). J. Fraser. W, Indies. 

North .Star, 28, Capt.O.V.lInicourt.S. America. 
l3it*sU*s, 18, Com. J, J. F. Novell, Mediter. 
Pearl, 20, Coin. li. Nurse, imrlicular service. 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. lMph.im, Coast of Africa. 
Peinbioke, 74, d(3.ipt. Str Thos, Fellowes. Kt., 
C.B . PoilsinonJh. ^ 
rhienix.st.viL'oni.W. U. Henderson, Li&bon. 
Picklo. 3. Lieut. A. G. Bulmnn. W. Indies. 

Pike, 12, 1.ieiit. Com. A. Brooking, W. Indies. 
Pluto, bt. V. Lieut. J. Diillll, Woolwich. 
Plymouth, }.rcht, Capt. Sup. C. B. II. Ross, C.B. 
PI> mouth. 

Portland, 52, CanL D. Price, Medib’rr.ine.in. 
Portsmouth, yudM^dm. Sup. Sir P L..Martlaii(1, 
K.C.B. Lieut. W. M'lluaine, rorisiiiouth. 
President, 52, Vice- Adm. .Sir Geo. (''otkbiriu, 
G.C.B.; Capt Jas. Scott, N. American and 
• W. India Station. 

Prince Regent, jacht, Capt. O. Tobin, C. B., 
Deptford. 

Pykides, 18, Com. W. L. Castle, Coast of Africa 
Qiidil,4. Lieut. P. Bisson, Lisbou. 

Racehorse, 18, Com. Sir J. E. Homo, Bl. West 
Itrdies. 

Racer, 16, Com. J. Hope, W'est Inilii^ 
llaiulKtw, 28, Capt. T. Bennett, We^lndies, 
Raleigh, 16, Com. M. Quin, East In'tes. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. F. Patten. S. Ainr^ca. 
Katllesirake, 28, (7dpt. W. Hobson, E. ludiefl. 
R.a\cii, sur.v. 4, Lieut.G.A.Bcdi’(Md,C. of Africa. 
Re\enge, 78, Capt. W. Elliott, C.B. K.Cfll.. 
Mediter lanean. 

Riiigdoie, 16, Com. W. F. Lapidge, Lisbon. 
Ui«iiiey, 22, Capt. II}de Ibirker, Mediter. 

Piolla, 10, Lieut. F.ll, lI.Glnsse, Coastof AArica. 
Rose, 18, (’urn. W. Barrow, East Indies. 

Rover, 18, Coin. Chas. Eden, South America. 
Royal Adelaide, iUI, Adm. Sir W. TInrgood, 
' G.C. B., G.C. 11. ; Capt. G. T. Falcon, Plym. 
Royal George, yacht, Capt. Kt. Hon. Lord A. 

Frlzclarence, C.CLII. Portsmouth. 

Roj .al So\ ereign, \ aeht,Capt. Sup. Sir C.BuUen, 
C.B. K.C.H , Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. (L A. Barlow, Plymouth. 
Uu8sell.74, Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, R.C.H., 
Lisbon. •» % 

Sapphire, 28, Capt. U. F. Rowley, MedUanraHHk 
.Saracen, 10, Lieut. T. P. lai* Hardy, Usbon. 

Sa\ age, 10, 1. rout. K. I«ney, Lisbon.^ ' 
Kcorpiotr, 10, Lieut, N. Robrlbard, Fiiffirouth, 
Seoul, 15, Com. U, CiMrgie, Hope. 

Sc>lla, l6, Com. E. J. Carpenter, Wtst Indiee, 
Soaflowor, 4, Ueut. J. Roche, Lisbon. 

Skipjack, 5, Ueut. S. H. Usslfpr, acting, West 
Indies. * 

Snake, 16, Com.R. L. ITarrhn, W. Indies. 
Sparrowhawk, 16, Com. C. Pnitson, S. America. 
Speedy, 8, Liout, J . Douglas, Portsmouth. 
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Sl)>ider,6, Lteui J. O’Reilly (a) Cliatham. 
Spitfire, sV. v. Licni. A. Kennedy, W. lD()ic<i. 
Starlini;, 8ur«v. Lieut. H. Kellett, S. Americtt. 
Sulphur, sur v. OapL'P. W.Ucechcy.S.Amciica 
Talbot, 28, Capt. F. W. Pennellf S. Americar 
Talavera, 7*# Capt. T. B. Sullivan, C,B.,l*ly 
month. « ^ 

Tartuus, at, v. Lieut. II. James, Falmouth. 
Thalia, 46, Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campl>el1, 
K.C.li. ; Capt. K. Wauchope, Cape of Good 
Hope and Coast of Africa. 

Thunder, sur.v. Com. K. Owou, West Indies. 
Thunderer, 84. Capt. W. F. Wit.e, C.B. Mediter. 
Tribune. 24, Capt. J. Tonikinsoii, Mediter. 
Trinculo, 16, Cum. II. J, Puget, acting. Coast of 
Afiicu. 

'Paced, 20, Com. T. Maitland. Lislion. 

Tyne, 28, Capt. Vise. Ingestrie, C. Mediter. 
Vang^rdiUfO, Capt. ilie Hon. D. P. Buuvorie, 
Portift:r.outh. 


Vernon, 50, Capt. J. M'Kerlie.Medit. 

Vestal, 26, Cupt. W. .tones. West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Com. R. Cfro^ier, East Indies. 

A’hier, 6, Lieut. L. A. Robinson. Lisbon. 

^ Vedage, 28, Capr P. Richards, Mediter. 
Wanderer, 16, Com. T. Dilke, part, service. 
Wasp, 16. Com. .1. S. Foreman, West Indies. 
Water Witch, 10, Lieut. J. ilLdains (5), Coast 
of Africa. 

WiUiamwnd Mary, yacht, Capt. Sir S. Wurren, 
^C.B. K.C.H. Woolwich. 

W'inchester, 52, Rear-Admiral the lion. Sir T. 
B.. (hipel, K.C.B , Captain E. Spaishott, 
K, H., East Indies. i i 

Wolf, 18, Com. E. Stanley, East f idies. 

Zebra, 16, Cum. K. C M.Crea, East Indies, 
PAID OUT OF COaiSlISSlOK. 

Mastih, 6, sur. v., Chatham. 

Serpent, 16, Chatham. ' 

Terror, 10. Chatham. 


sr.nors or avah commissioned as packets. 


Alert, Lieut. O. II. Norringtoii. 
Briseis, Lieut. John Dow.iey. 
Eclipse, Lieut. W. Foi renter. 
Express, Lieut. W. P. (hoko. 
Goldflnch. Lieut. Edw. Collier 
Lapwing, Lieut. G. B. Foister. 
Linnet, Lieut. W. Dbwncy. 

Lyra, Lieut. J,is. St. John. 
Miitine. Lieut j^ich.Trd l^aafe. 
Nightingale, Lieut G. Forlescun. 
Opossum, Lieut. Kobt. Peter. 
Pigeon, Lieut. J. llartey. 


Plover, Lieut. William Luce, 

Ranger, Lieut. J. II. Turner. 

Reindeer l.ieut. H. P. Dickon. 

Ren.ird, Lieut. Geo. Dunsford. 

Seagull, Lieut. J. Parsons. 

Slfhidrake, Lieut. A. U. L. Passiogliam. 
Skylark, Lieut. C. P. Ladd. 

Spey. Lieut. Rob. B. James. 

Stir, Lietit. — — . 

Swift, Lieut. Welch. 

T)rian. Lieut. Ed. Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
^ NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 

To BE CAPTAIN. 

The Hon. 11. Keppcl. 

To BE LlKUrKNANT. 

W. Loriiig. 

To BE SvBOlON. 

J. Kittle. 

^APPOINTMENTS. 

V CAPrAIN.S. 

W. Fisher Asia. 

H d4 ^. P. BouAerie. . . . .Vanguard. 

R.^DVTg. FesUug Cornwallir. 

A. 11. Shatue, U.B Mimlen. 

Satnnel Jayson, C.B Belleroplton. 

Sir Thos. Fellowes, K C.B . Pombioko. 

M« F. F. Berkeley Hercules. ** 

Commanders. 

T. M. Currie. Vanguard. 

W. Holt A>ia. 

J. W. Aldridge Pembroke. 

G. A. SainthUl Hercules. 

Lisutknaktb. 

J. Halkctt (Flag) Melville. 

J. S. Keatley .Cua^t Guard. 

G. S. Airey .Vllowe. 

R , w Tunes to com. Pandora. 

"W, Dow.. to com. Carron. 

D. Welsh togf'®* Bwift. 

E. DeHMuntmorency • . .Greenwich Hospital. 

£, Henickau^< .Minden. 

T. MitcheRTTr Ditto. 

J. W.WakeBeld Ditto. 

W. K. Stepheiui Ditto* 

C. M. M. Wright. Vanguard. 

T. E. Hodden. 4... Ditto. 

J. Hathorn Ditto. 

W. B. EstcoortM* •Ditto. 


W. Edmonbtouo 

.Vangiuid 

G. G. Loch 

.Ditto. 

T. Hordy 

tCnrnAA’allis. 

11. Lvster 

. Ditto. 

J. S. Ellmati 

• Ditto. 

B. Matherton 

. Asia. 

Dimockv 

•Ditto. 

H . PakepjBam 

.Ditto. 

H. S. Kut>{n«on... 

.Ditto. 

F. P. Egerton 

.Ditto. 

G. Kennedy 

.Pembroke. 

W. Ilowat 

. Ditto. 

R. Morgan (6) .. 

.Ditto. 1 

Hon, R. de Poor Trench. 

.Ditto. 

J. M'Donell 

. Hercules. 

J. M. liongtry 

.Ditto. 

Tho-*. Smyth 

.Ditto. 

Ilon.G. K'innaird 

.Ditto. 

Masters. 

W. Miller 

.Vnngtiard. 

W. Aykbone 

, .Minden. 

SUROEOXS. 

R. Dobie 

•Vanguard, 

P. Cunninffham 

. .Asia. 

J.Kay 

.Thunderer. 

J. II. Acheson 

> . Cornwallis. 

D. Finley 

.Minden. 

W. O. Borland 

.Talavera. 

Assistant. SuROEONS. 

G«R.Pago 

.Melville. 

R.T. C Scott 

.Vanguard. 

P.P. Pascoe 

..Ditto. 

H.D.Shea 

..Asia. 

^ W. Baym 

..Cornwallis. 

R. Denmark... 

..Ditto. 

A. J. Pilraoro 

..Minden. 

J. II, Cairuthers 

, .Talavera. 

« Pursers. 

J.IInttou*..* 

J. Stiead, 

T. Terry, •••••,.«•«•»*( 


, •Pembroke* 
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ARMT. 


The Gaic-tte of Pnila]r notiHA that the' King^ 
has been pleased to confer the honour of Knight- 
hijpdupun the follo\ikiag officers:— Major-Gen. 
Wntshtre WilMQ.of the Royal Artillery; James 
John Gordon liremer. Esq., Capt. in the Royal 
Navy% Captain the Hon. James Ashlef Miude. 
of the Royal Navy; and John Strutt Pe^Uj 
Ksi{., Captain Uio Koyal^avy. 

• \vlR-OFPICE,Feb.Sfl. 

15th Light Dragoons.— Major A. Campbell, 
Paymaster of a Recruiting District, to biaPaym. 
vice fA*eeh, whoexch. 

Scots Kuhilier Gruards.— Ensign 0. T. Jones, 
firom 81st. to be Ensign and Lieut, by ptirch. 
vice Clegg, ret. 

7th Foot.— Lieut H. A. Graham, fiom 75th, 
to be Lieut. \ ice Nixon, appointed to the !)3rd. 

8tti Foot.— G. L. MarbhaJl,Geut.tol>o Ensign 
by piircli. viec llorte. ret. 

14th Foot. — C.ipt. A. Ormsby, firam the Itp. 
XTnat. to be Capt. vice B. V. Liiyard, eiali. ; F. 
II. Cox, Gent to be Ensign by parch, vice Kerr, 
appointed to the 63rd. 

SJdth Foot.— Quartermaster J.Goodfelloa , from 
the 38th, to be Quartermaster, \ice Rodgers, 
exch. 

33rd Foot. — lileuL W. T. Nixon, from the 7tb, 
to ^e Lieut. \ ice M. Forbol, ret. upon h.p. 58th ; 
Ensign II. K. Ert^kinc tu be Lieut by piirch. 
vice Foskey, ret ; C. 1*. B. Walker, Gent, to bo 
Ensign by purch. vice Erskioe. 

38tli Foot. — Quartermaster J. Rodgers, frdhi 
the 28th, to be Quartei master, vice Goodfellow, 
ixch. 

47th Foot. — Lieut. W. Skipwith to be Capt 
by purch. vice Elliot, ret.; Ensign II. L. L. 
Kaye to be Lieut by purch. vice Skipivith; G. 
J. Elliott, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Knve. 

63rd Foot,— Lieut E. Bond to be Capt. by 
' purch. vicuBugot, ret; EiihigR C. Itigoetobe 
Lieut, by pinch, vice Bond; Ensmn C. 11. Ketr, 
from the 14th, to bo Ensign, vice Inge. 

58th Foot — Ensign W. H. (^oUuis to bo Lieut, 
by purch. vice Guthiie, ret: Ensign and Adjut. 
O. Goiman to have the rank of Lieut. ; Moure 
Hill, Gent by purch. vice Collins. 

60th Foot— Lieut F. R. Roger Palmer, from 
the 98tb, to he Lieut, vice Wright, exch. 

64th Foot— Lieut J. F. Kiikuuod, to be 
Adjut vice Canayan, who resigns the Adjut 
onlv. 

rf7th Foot.— M^or W. Drummond Mercer, 
from h.p. Unat. to be Major, vice F. Joliusou, 
exch. rec. the dif. 

70th Foot— En^gn W. Matthew Biggo to be 
Lieut by purcb.*vice Reed, prom, in 84th; 
Hon. T. 11. Thurlow to bo Ensign by purch. 
vice Bigge. 

76th root— Lieut. W. Grey, from h.p. of 59tb, 
vice Graham, appointed to the 7th. 

81st Foot— C. W. Thompson, Gent to be 
Ensign by parch, vice Jones, appointed to the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. 

84th Foot— Lieut. M. B. G. Reed, fjpm the 
70th, to be Capt. by purch. vice Pack, rct^ 
^th.— Lieut. T. Wright, from the 60thT to be 
Lieut vice Palmer, exch . 

Royal Newfoundland Vet Company.— <?apt 
B. Kerr, from the h.p. Unat to be Capt vice 
Mackentie. pvoh , 

Stuff.— Paymaster F. E. Leech, from the 15th 
light Dragoons, to be Paymaster of a Recruit- 
ing^District vice Campbell.^xch. Brevet; Capt. 
J. Bryae,tf tbeRlst, to be ftajor in the Atmy» 


o Memorandum. — The Christian namei of 
^nsigu Papet oflthO 51st, are Cecil Auguttue. 

Monmouthshire Militia.— Thomas Lewis, Es(|. 
to be Cols«el, vice Uie Duke of Beaufort, dee. 

West Kent Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
Lieut, ('harks Wykeham Martin to be Captain, 
vice Best resigned ; Sir Eflmiind Filmdr,»Bart. 
tu be Lieut, vice Martin, piom^ 

• 

WAR OFFICE, March 4. 

17th Ligtft Dragoons.— Lieut I,. Ames to bo 
Capt by purch. vice Sha^0l^ ret. ; Cifruet R. A, 
F. Kiiig&cote, to b^Iicut. by puich. iAm Ames ; 
Comet J. Monlaunt to bo Lieut by purch. vice 
Macdonald,' ret; J. de Breltj^Gent. to be Cornet 
by purch. vice lUngseuto ; W. M. Mitchell, 
Gent to bo Cornerby pUreh. vice Muiduunt 
17th Foot— Surg. H. W. Radford, from the 
62ud, to be Surg. vice Newton, who has received 
a commutation. 

18th Foot.— Lieut. W. (h Terry, from the h.p. 
of the 34th. to bo Lieut, vice Grattan, prom. 

35tli Footer Quartermaster J. ('ounon, from 
the 74th, tu be Quartermaster, vice M*Curdy. 
exch. 

39th Foot— Ensign TEnas W. Fraser, to Im 
Liout. by purch. vice Claikc, rcii; Geut. Cadet 
E. Closer, from the A. M. C. tu be Ensign by 
purch. vice Fraser. 

40th Foot— Lieut F. Wliite to be Adjt. vica 
Courtin, pioutejis 

44th Foot.dtVv. Balfour, Gout to be lissist- 
Surg vice Demobter, prom, in the 62ffd. • 
5lth Foot— Ensign T. Haukshaw, from the 
li p. of the 94tJi. to bo Ensign, vice Taylor, dec. ; 

A. Harris, Gent, to be Kubigii by pureh. vice 

Stackpuole, ret,; As'iist.-Surg. J. Dempster, 
M.D. from the 44th, tu be Surg. vice KadfordL 
appointed to the I7th. ^ 

71 tli Foot.— Quartermaster D. M' Curdy, from 
the 35lli, to be Quartermaster, vice Connon, 
exeli. 

H2nd Foot. — Staff As»ist.-Siirg.^ Anderson, 
M.D. to lie AssisU-Surg. vice Grmt, cashiered 
by a Geiiciiil (’uurt'Martiiil. 

*85lli Foot.— Lieut. C. Knox be Capt. by 
puicli. vice Hunter, piom.. Ensign H. C. Curtis 
to be Lieut by puicn. vice Kiiox; J.JH^ro^S, 
Gent, tu be Ensign by pinch, vice Curus. 

96th Foot.-* Lieut. J. W. A. Wray to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Kidman, ret.; Ensign P, w, 
Taj lor to be Lieut, by purch. vice Wray ; W. 8. 
•Nicholson, Gent, to bo Ensign by parch, vice 
Tjwlor. 

98th Foot.— Lieut. TI. Douglas Cowper to be 
Cant, by pureh. vice ('lintoii, prom. | Ensign G. 

B. Smyth to be Lieut by purch. vice Cowper; 
D. Rainier, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Smjth. 

Unattached. — To be Majors by pnreb. — Capt. 
J. Hunter, from the 85lh ; Capt. 11. Clinton* 
from the 98th. 

To be Captain svitiiout purch, Lieut. J. Grat- 
tan, from the 18th, 

Hospital Staff.— J. Law. GetfCf19mi9bllF 
^r^<^^the ForceSj^ice Anderson, appointe^to 

Memoranda.— Majors A. Mactenzie and J. S, 
Jones, h.p. Unattached, higre been allowed to 
retire from the ser^o by the sale of Unattached 
commissions, they be^g alymt to become seltkra 
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PROM<yr!flfN8 AND APPOINTMENT* 


The Christian name of Captain Kert, np- 
pointoil to tie ttcyal Newlouiidlami Veteran 
Conipnniesp U Samuel, anil not Beauchamp, as 
stated in the GA^ette of the 26th Feb. . ^ 

The Christian names of the Hon. Ensign 
Thurlow, of the 70th llegt. are ThVmas llu^a 
Hovel. '* • ’ 


^tteiefordhhirc Regiment of Mili^l'i. — J. L. 
ScudamoTO, Esq. to be Liuut..Col. vice Ix>rd 
Viscount Eastnor, prom.; J. t|. Ih Burr, Esq. 
to be (.'apt. \ice Cotterell, dec.; J. Parkinson, 
Esipto be C.ipt.victrScud.imoro, prom. 

1st Devon lli>,xine«t of Yeomanry Cavalry.— 
Tho Right Hon. Lord' Cumliiey to be O.ipt. 

i iee Bulgood, res ; the Hon. C. CouiLiiey to be 
Soruet, vice Lord Courtuej, prom. 

^^WAR-OFFK^E, March 11. 

2nd Life Guards. — H. <t. Boyce, Gent, to be 
Cornet and Snb44^'Ut. by piirch. \icrt Arundel, 
rets. 

Uth Light l'rug«ions.— Comet J. M.ntin to 
be Lieut, by purch. vice Windiis, ret. : VV. C. 
Furreht. Gent, to bo Comet by purch. \ice 
Martin. 

i7lh Light Dragoons.-— Assist Snrg. J. B. 
Gibson. M.D. fiom the 23t1i, to bo Assist.-Siiig. 
\ico II. G. Parkei, placiNlon Ii.i)# 

2u(l Foot. — Liout.iAL S. H.*Llayd to bi- (’‘apt. 
without piueh. vice Mackwoith. dec ; Ensign 
St G. 11. Stock to be Lieut %icc Llo^d; Kuhign 
A. W. Keane, from the 33rd, to bo Lieut, by 
pinch, vice Stuck, whoso ]iiom. by puich, has 
nut Uken place. 

, 3rd Foot.— Ensign A. Meudes to be Lieut, 
without puich. ^\co Isaac, dei^ Gent. Cadet E. 
T. J. R. Niigeut from the Royal iuil. Col. to be 
Ensign, \ice Men/.ics. 

16th Foot.— Ensign C. 11. Fitrgerald to I e 
Liuut. without purch. vice Thompson, appointed 
Adjt.; Ensign 11. (^M.Xiniencs, fiom tho 97th, 
to be Ensign, vice Fitzgerald; Lieut. U, F. 
Tliompson to be Adjt. vice Foley, dec. 

* 23id Foot— Lieut W. L. Willoughby to be 
Adjt. %ice Chester, whores, the Adjt. only. 

33rd Foot.— Gi'nt. Cadet M. A, Obert, from 
the Roy.il Mil. Col. to be Ensign without parch, 
vice KeaiuA piom. in the 2ud. 

40th Foo^ -.insign G. H, Brown, fiom the 
Royal New Aundhind Veteran Companies, to bo 
liient wilhoH purch. vice While, n])])ointeil 
Adjt.; Ensigd K. B. Bennett to be Lieut, by 
purely \me Brown, appointed to the RoyalNcw- 
fouudmTm* Veteran Companies; D.T. Compton, 
Gent U»i)e Ensign by pinch, vice Beuuctt. 

62na Foot.— Ensign R. .She.arman to be Lieut 
without purch. vice Hodgson, dec. ; Ensign F, 
E. Scohell to be Lieut, by purch. vice Shear^ 
man, whoso pium. by puich. has not taken 
place. 

70th Foot— Ensign R. Taylor, from the h.p. 
of the 9Uth Hcgt. to be Ensign, vice 11. Clarke, 
cxch. , , 

71st Fool.— Capt. J. Hunter, fiom the h.p. of 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards, to be Capt. v ice J, 
Gardiner, oxch. 

7Sth Foot— Lieut. A. Jordiue to be Capt. by 
purcii. vice Shearman, ret.; Ensign R. P. Pules- 
ton to be Lieut, by purch.4trice Jaidine ; A. Thot. 

, HetH-)OW.V.T*L to be Ensign by purch. vice 
’ Polestou. 

«97th Foo^Ltodt. O. KietUng to be Capt by 
purch. vice bayard, ret.; Ensign C. J. F. Den- 
shire to be Lio?.. 4 r purch. vice Keating; H. 
C. M. Ximends. Gent, to bo Ensign by purch. 
vice Denshire ; Gent Cadet W. Boyd, from tlie 
R. M. C. to be Ensign, vice Ximenes, appointed 
tothi^lOth. ^ 

Rttyal Nowfoundlknd Tcteran CompAQles^ 

i# 


[APRIL, 

Lieut. G. H. Brown, from the 40th, to be Lieut, 
vice Bell, ret.; Ens(;»n (L Thomson, from the • 
h.p. of the 12th, to be Ensign, vice Brown, pi*om, 
i|in tha 40th. e 

Memoranda. — Tlio appointment of Staff 
A8-.ist.-Snrg. A. Anderson iqliH Assist.-Surdl in 
tho 82nd Foot, should be viKy Grant, d^piissed 
the servj^, and not cashiered. , 

tns Niajesty has Imen graciously pleased to 
permit tho 14th Foot to bear on its colouis and ‘ 
appointments, in nddifiou to other b idges and 
devu'ewwhich may have heretofoj^ If'on granted 
to thefRegiment. the word ‘ Tomnnv,” m com- 
memoration of the distinguished conduct of the 
Brigade, consisting of the Ullu 87th, and 53id 
lle^s^iii the action fought nearTonrnav, onthe 
02nd May. 1794. 

A. Han is, Gent, to be Ensign, and Assist.- 
Surg. J. Dempster to he Surg. aie appointed to 
the (vJnd Foot, and not to the 54th, as stated in 
the Gazette of the 4th March. 

• 

WAR OFFICE, March 18. 

6th Dragoon Guards — Surg. .T. Barlow', M.D. 
from Ae drd Idght Drags, to bo Surg. vice 
Logan, dec. 

3rd Light Diagoons.— Snrg. J. Henderson, 
fiom the 481 li. to be Surg. vice Barlow, appoint- 
ed to the ."ith Dragoon (juards. 

12th Jdght Dragoons. -Surg. J. Wiuterscale, 
from the 7i<t, to be Surg. vice Kenny, appointed 
to the Staff. 

ist Foot.— Lieut. H. A. Kerr to be Capt. by 
purch. vice fJoote.ret.; Ensign H. R. Mariudin 
to be Lieut, by purch. vice Kerr; T. .T. Paiker, 
^Gentto tie Ensign by purcli. vice Marindin. 

7lh Foot.— I nsign J. Mansfield, from the 92ni*, 
to be Lieut by purch. vice Vciokor, ret. 

9th Foot,— D. Perie, Gent, to be Ensign by 
purch. .vice Bivroke. prom. In the 23rd. 

12th Foot.— Ensign J. M. Percival to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Lechmere, ret ; R. J. Philipps, 
Gent, to be E nsign by purch. vice Percival, 

18th Ftiot.— Ensign lion. H. C. .*<tratford to * 
beL.W. by oirrcli. vice Terry, ret; Hon. C. 
Hare to Ire Ensign by purch. vice Stratford. . 

23rd Foot. — Ensign A. B. Brooku, from tho 
9th, to be Second Lieut, by purch. vice Bntlcr, 
prom, in the 55tli. 

33rd Foot — Ensign W. Ironside to be Lieut, 
by purch. vice Whitfield, ret. j E. Peel, Gent to 
be Ensign by purch. vice Ironside. 

48ih Foot.— StalY AssUt-Surg. E, M'lver to 
be Surg. vice Henderson, appointed to tho 3rd 
Light Dragoons. 

.55th Foot.— Second Lieut. II. T. Butler, fidm 
the 23rd, to bo Litut. by parch, vice J^euhame, 
ret. 

6ynd Foot.— Ensign J. McCarthy, from the 
h.p. of the With, to be En^gu without purch. 
vice P. E. Seohell, prom. ; T. K. Mulock, Gent 
to be Enoign by parch, vice '<cott, ret 
7Lt Foot.— Lieut. E. Foy to bo Capt by 
purch. vice Hunter, ret; Ensign R. T. % 
Brickeiirlen to be Lieut, by purch, vice Foy 
Ensign C. Ready to be Lieut, by purch. vice 
Seymour, ret; B. Blenrreihassiq, Gent, to bo 
Ensign by purch. vice Brickendett; W. Fair- 
bolme,«Geut. to be Ensign bv purch* viee Ready; 
A88r|f,..SuTg. J. Poster, M.D. from the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, to be Surg. vk*e Winlerscule, 
appointed to the 12th Light Dragoons. 

9Vnd Foot.— J , C* Gordon, Gent, to be Ensign 
by purch. vice Mansfield, proj^. in the7lh Regt, 

Memorandum.— Tire removal of Surg. Hamit 
ton from the 64fti Kegt, to the ^h Light 
Dragoons, and tlif prom, of j^alf AMt-Burg. 
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to be 8ui?. in tbc 54th Regt. us stated 
in th« (<n7.etto of tho 12lh uR., have not taken 
lilsice. • ^ 

WAR-OFFICE, March 25. 

SuALlfo Gu.ud9.--Lieut. J. Roche to be C apt. 
by pm*ch. vice • I.onI Deerhurst, ret. ; Cornet 
^ud Sub-l.u>ut. R. BUnc to b? Lieut, by puroh. 
\i5e Koclte. * • % 

7lh Draifwn (?uards. -- Lieut^Oen. Sir E. 
't.loyd. K.C.IL, toboCol. Lieut-Geii. Sir 
R. Bolton, dec. . ^ 

4tli Light 1)#^ii'4.— Ciipt. F. D. Daly rabc 
Major by (Piirch. ijco Byne, ret. ; Lieut. J. £Iar- 
lisoii to be (\*ipt! by parch, ^ice Daly; Cornet 
W. Teisse to be Lieut, by purrh. vice Harrison; 
Cornet llfW. Knight to be Lieut, by punch. 
\ ue IVrsse, \vh()se^iroiii , as dated Dec. 29, has 
not tiken place } C. (Joinwall, Gent., to be 
('ornet l>y piueli. vice Knight. 

llth Light Dragoons.— liieut.-Col. J. T. Lord 
Brndeindl, from the Inp. Unattached, to bo 
Lieut. Col., vice M. Childers, exch. ree dtf. 

1st Foot.— Ensign A. C. Sanderson to be i.leut. 
by puicli vice Vall.iuce, n*t j N. Craig, (hint., 
to be Ensign by puroh. vice Sanderson; Suig. 
J. Farnden, from the Ilib. Mil. School, to be 
Surg. vice Fnniie, exch. 

12tli Foot.— Lieut. A. Oiivry, from the 99th, 
to iie Lieut, vice I ’ent, excii. 

21st Foot.— Lioiit, A. Mackenzie, to bo Capt. 
^iithuiit puich. vice Daniel, dec.; Lieut. C. 
sambdule to be Capt. vj^hout pnreh. vice Wil- 
liams. iiipoiiitcil tothe2Uh} Second Lieut. J. 
H. Stuart to be Firnt Lieut, vice Mackenzie; B. 
C Crookshanks, Uent., to be Second Lieut, vice 
Stuart. 

2Mili Foot.— Major S. J. Cotton, from the 4Ut, 
to lu' Major, vice Browne, exch. 

.35*1 Foot,— Lieut. T. Fans to be Ai^jt. vice 
Blood, who resigns the Adjt. only. 


d9th *Foot.— TI Gray* Gent, to bo Ensign 
without purcli. vice Morris, dec. * 

41st root.-xMnjor G. Brown, from ih* 28th, 
^iobc It^or.vice Cotkfti,exch.; Li«<ht.^. Barnes 
*fb be (Apt. wUhout'puiBh. vice Ellis, dee. ; Eos. 
A. Mcik t(|be Licutt vice Barnesz J. Eniuu, 
Gent., to lie EiiMgn, vice Moik. ^ 

52nil Foot.— A. Skene, M.D., to bo Assist 
Surg. t 

62nd Foot^2,(L Mackay, Gent, to be Ensigi 
by piirch. vice M'Carthy, ret. 

«09rh Foot— Uieiit*. A. Dent, from tho 12th, to 
be Lieut vice Ouvry, oxeb. • * 


Royal Hibernian SclioiJ.— Suj^. W. Finnic, 
from the Royal Regt., to be Surg. vice Farnden, 
cxcli. 


Commissaiiil;.— Dep. AsBi8t.-Com.-Gcn. A. 
Fraser, to be Assist.-Com.-Gjn. '* ^ 


Memoranda. — The date oi Liqut. J. H. SUnd- 
forth's prom, in the d7th, is the 1st of Aug.. 
1835, and not tlie 23t!i Dec., 18.3.5. 

Ilis Majestv htis been giaciously pleased to 
permit the 59th. 72n(l, and H3iil RegU., to bear 
on their colouis and appointments, m addition 
to any other badges or dev ices hci ciotbre granted 
to them, the wimU “ C.'ipi* of Good Hope,” in 
commemoration nf the dibiiiieiiiitheil gallantry 
displayed by those lehimeiits the c.ipturu of 
the town and garrison of the Cape of (ioud Hope, 
on the 8tli of Jan , 1806. when they formed part 
of two brigades employed on that ocrasioii. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, March 22. 

» Royal Regime#56^rtillery.— First Lieut. O. 
R, Luke, to be Second ('apt. vice Mathias, ret. 
oiih.p. ; Second Lieut. G.D. Wai burton to be 
First Idcut. vice Luke. 


niRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

March 4, at the Kims, Worcestershire, the 
lady of Rear-Admiral Muling, of a sou. 

At 'rorpoint, tliolady of Capt. Shannon, R.N., 
of a daughter. 

At Woolwich, the lady of Major Crawford, 
R A., of a son. A 

March 7, at Charlemont, the l.idy of Lieut.- 
Col. Hunt, U.A , of a daughter. 

March 7. at Ciaven Hill, the lady of Capt. 
Spiller, U A., of a son. 

March 8, at Belfast, the lady of Lieut. Nicho- 
las Gosselin, 46th Regt.,*ol' a son. 

March 8, at (iuernsey, the lailyof Lieut. C. 
(jostling, H. A., of u son. 

** At ('liatliam, the lady of Capt. Jackson, 80th 
Regt., of k sou. 

At Merrion Avenue, Dublin, thelady of Lieut. 
Turner, R.N., of a son. 

At Wexford, the lady of Capt. Elgce, Pay- 
master 67th Regt, of a son. • 

At Cork,tlie lady of Capt. Rowley, 84th Regt^ 
of a son. 

March 10, at (julerainc, the lady of Alex, 
Neill, Esq , Surgeon, H.N., of a son. 

ALShoreham, thejady 6f Lieut. Hall, R.N., 
of a daughter. \ 

At Cove, the lady of Lieut. Young, 24th Regt., 

Vl Cheltenham, the lady of Capt!^iuUng,64tb 
Regt., of a danghtOil 


At Noiwood, the lady of Ma^ot-f!8K^olly, of 
a daughter. 

March 30, at Chellculiam, the lad^ of Capt. 
Agar, 94th Regt. of a ikiiighter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. Lucia, Lieut. Kepplo. 36th Regt., to 
Isabella, only daughter of Captain CaimicUael, 
Paymaster of the same Regt. 

F<^. 23, at MaryleUme Cituich, Capt. Ililtou, 
16th Lnneers, to Harriet, third daughter oi 
Benj, Uua&lbie, Esq., of Park Place, Regent's 
Park. 

Feb. 25, at Plumstead Chuich, Kent, Capt. 
James Fugo, R.A., to Jane, widow of tins late 
Rev, J. Croslvo, 

March 8, at Tickhill, Lieut.-(*ol. Hill, 7th 
Hussars, to Frances, eldest daughter of F. 
Luinlcy Saville, Esq., of I'ickliitl ('’asUe. 

At Dublin, CapUiBut^em, 94th Regt., to 
Susan, eldest daughter of Thes. P. 

Chief Magistrate ol Police for Li|»KllfR7^^" 

March 15, at Prestbuiic, Cheltenham, Lieut. 
F. F. Mathews, 2nd W. irRegt, to An jb, relict 
of the late Ensign W. Scott Coon^ # 

At Kempsey, Worcesterahire.^^ptfCL Roch- 
fort Scott, h.p. Ro)al .Staff Corns, to Ellen, 
daughter of the late Rev. 11. ^fionthoabe, ol 
Castle ('ombe, Wilts. ^ 

AtToronto, Upper Canada, Lieui-Col. Foster, 
Adyu-Qen. to tlie Foicos, ro EUou, daughter ol 
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DSATHS, 


tlio late T. Hnniplireys. Esq.i of M^nraflcld, 
NuttinghailBshire. f 

At Cork, Cu|)t. W. Gibson, Jate of 68tli 
Light InQinAy, to Ann, second daughte>' of 
late llobt. Staffuid ,Esq«ofi'littntingdoh. ^ ^ 

I DEATHS, 

Aug. 16, at Gernpore, Lieut. Isaac, 3rd Foot. 
Aug. 2L at Madras, Liput., Hodgson, C2nd 
. • 

At Meerut, Capt. G. Pennington. R.A. 

JanriO, at'^Hrickhowell, Lieut.-Col. Williams, 
h.p. 2nd Garr.'Bdtt. ' 

Major Jackson, h p.36th Regt. 

Jan. 21, at Coventry, Surgeon George. Mulin, 
9th Dragoons. ' 

Feb. 2: at Go\ crUm<>nt Pl.vce, Upper Can ida, 
FrnneVSliea, Esq , M.ig'stiatu of the Distiiet, 
Cant in the 2;th Eiiniskilleners. 

At Cherbourg, Lieut. .1. NiMme, R N. 

March 2, in London, Retired Commander W. 
Heppcll, K.N. ^ 

At Edinburgh, Capt. D. Carnegie, late 44th 
Regt. 


. [APRIL, 1836. 

March 5, atPilton Barnstable. Minor E. 6. 
Wilford, late of Rvyul Artillery, in his fotli year* 

March 7, at Greenwich Hospital, Lieut. Meres, 
R.N., in his ^Otli year. 

At Plymouth, Lieut. E. Peugolley, R.N, 

Lieut. S. H..Sulihau.R.N. 

At West Lula'Oith, Dorsetshire, Capt| Bcnj. 
Crispin. R.N. * ’ , 

, March 13. Lieut. W. J. Pocock, R .N. 
d* Mmd .14, at Chiswick. A rchd D. ^tewurt, Esq., 
late of Parliament Stieot, oi ilte house of Stewar* 
and (k).. Army Agents. 

Match 14. in Limerick, C:iut.^. Moore, R.N. 

March 15. at Swerford Park* Oxon, Lieut.* 
General Sir llobt Boltdn, Colonel of the 

7th Drogoon Guards. 

iiiMipt. A. Mackuorth, 2nd or QucciVs Regt. 

At tiie Roy.il N.ivai Hrufpital, Stonehouse, 
Commander W, B. Walts, H N., aged 52. 

At Somers Place, Muj.ir J.uncs Rose, late of 
the Royal Invalids, in his 90tli year. 

March 18, at Dublin, Capt Alexander Ciiu- 
nhigham, R.N. 

March 23, at Welbeck Street Loudon, Lieut.- 
Cul. Edseard Nugent, lI.E.l.C.*s SL‘rvice,nu the 
8ist year of his age. 


' METEOROLOGICAL REGlSTESr,*, 

KEPT AT THE OBSERVATORY OF CAPT. W. H. SMYTH, AT BEDFORD. 


Fbb. 

1836. 

Six*! The 

” 

Mixtin. 

Degree*. 

rmometir. 

Minim. 

Dcgrre*. 

e 

Knrom. 

Inclie*. 

At 3 P. iC 

I'hrrmo. 
Degrn- B. 

llTifrom. 

Pans. 

Pluvia- 

metor 

InchCB. 

Evapora- 

tor 

Inthe*. 

Wind! at 8 P. M. 

D 1 

42 9 

37*6 

29-S7 

42*2 

747 



W..S.W. sir. hr. One 

J 2 

41-7 

36*8 

29*56 

41*5 

762 


i 

S S.W. ftesU bieezes 

S 3 

41-8 

36*5 

29 83 

41*4 

783., 



It 

W.N.W. fr. br. suuafly 


42 3 

33*0 

30*05 

37-8 


•213 


N.E. str.wind, diu/.ly 


37-5 

36*8 

30*18 

37*5 

811 




N.l'.U. nils, eloudy ; ( 


- 43-5 

34*7 

29*97 

40*9 

805 


egi 

N.W. flesh l)rce/.CB 

® 7^- 

'’tivU'O 

38*4 

29*96 

42*0 

7i*5 



■q a 

N.N.W. fine day 


42’6* 

»:gM 

29*91 

41*6 

813 


Z-3 

S.K.W. boisterous 


; 4ti*5 

40*8 

29*91 

46*5 

8:4 


rA 

.s.S.W. beautiful d.iy 


*^46 7 

39 4 

30*12 

43*0 

826 

*103 


W. bv N. all . br. clear 

vvn 

46-9 

38*8 

30*23 

40*3 

751 

•172 

s 

W.N.W. str gales, frosty 


46*9 

36*8 

30*10 

42*4 

770 


[XI 

N.N.W. beautiful day 

13 

46*8 

35’8 

30*3.-, 

42*3 

562 


, *02.5 

S.W. calm, magiiif. day 

0 14 

47*0 

35*8 

30*35 

45*0 

682 



S.W. calm. do. 

5 15 


35 7 

30*42 

47*0 

418 



•028 

S.S.W. It. ails, clear 

16 

47-2 

38*3 

30*00 

43*J 

730 




S.W. boisterous gusts 

5 17 

43 6 

36*2 

29*88 

38*1 

620 


'035 

W.N.W high w inds 

% 18 

iKHa 

33*6 

29*93 

37*8 

594 



•030 

W by S. strung gales 

$ 19 

40*2 

34*5 

30*21 

37*6 

674 


d 

<5^.W. fr. br. squally 

b 20 

42*6 

30*8 

30*38 

38*0 

546 


s 

E bv N. inagnif. day 

0 21 

37*5 

31*0 

30*18 

37-3 

629 


s 

S.w:u.i»ii*8,fiue 

5 22 

39*2 

mmm 

29*87 

39*0 

690 

_ 

ffi 

S.W. it. biec/es 

(f 23 


mBm 

29*62 

40*0 

G95 

— 

■035 

S. calm and fife 

$ 24 

40*1 

36*0 

29*27 

40*0 

701 


•050 

•S.S.PL It. airs, cloudy 

11 25 

41*8 

34*2 

29 08 

:3«*4 

701 

— 

•020 

E.N.E. flush breezes 

? 26 

41 8 

34*2 ^ 

29*08 

36*1 

701 

•172 

•025 

N.E. fr. breezes, rainy 

b 27 

41*9 

93 3^ 

29 07 

38*2 

722 _ 

•608 

*026 

N.N.E. calm, rainy 


i?7*8 

34*7 

29*30 

;i7*8 

730 

•024 

•030 

S.S.W. It. airs, cloudy 

y 29 



29*54 

38*5 

73P 

•003 

*040 

S. calm, cloudy day 
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AfTairsV Hjfhtie and Abroad, 129, 269, 
417, 561 ^ 

Afiicatt, the converted, 443 
Alljiiera, parti(!lilars relative to the battle 
of, 103, 253, 399 

Allaidyce, Mr., on Naval construction, 
387 

America, the British troops in, 84 
— — north-western tribes of, 241 

Annals of the Biitish Army, 420 
Appointments and Promotions, 139, 283, 
428, 572 

Architecture, Naval, cursory ohs(e:va« 
tions on, 43, 308 
Arcot, captiiie of, 46jj^ 

Arm(uir, old, 98 ^ 

Army, British, state of, in 1835, 4; Pro- 
motions by purchase in, 101, 297 j its 
stations on the 1st January, 1836, 137 ; 
on the 1st February, 281; on the 1st 
Inarch, 424; and on the let Apiil, 
570; as it is, and as it oti^lit to be, 
252 ; prevention of crime in the, 254 ; 
hints to Parliament on discipline and 
distinctions in the* 501 ; Recollections 
, •©£ the, in the eaily campaigns of life 
Revolutionary War, 181, 32*?, 480 
Ann}', French, officers on half-pay in* 
the, 162 

the Indian, 461 

Spanish, strength of the, 99 

Assistant-Surgeons, Naval* 109 
Austiian Articles of W ar, 366 

% 

Bahia, visit to, 488 
Baltic Defences, 531 
Banner, Captain, on the Crisis of Water- 
loo, 360 ^ 

Barrack allowances, stoppage of, to 
married officers, 396 
Batta, or allowance for servants, 448 
Bedouih Arabs, described, 243 
Belgium, affairs of, 241 
Births, 142, 285, 431, 575 * 

Black, Captaiif some account of, 286 
Bland, William, on the best form for th# 
hulls of ships, 251, 534 


British Auxiliary f^egion of Spain, 
sketches the, 209, 497 
BasilffmonjClol., his death, 143 
Bunbury, Lieut., ^allacd conducy^, 134 

Cxsar, estimate of his chaj-acter, 347 
Canada, sketch an Emigrant to, 233 
Captains in the Army, duties of, 29 
■ „ , — Navy, suggestions re- 

specting, 110 

Cavalry, French and English, training 
of, 395 \ 

Challenger, Diary of theAVieck of the, 
noticed, 267 

Chaplain, importance of a, on board a 
man-of-war, 434 

Chaioy, M, his invention of a lance 
fusee, 528 

^«4Jliinese, diff^lu Jhi eveiy other race, 80 
Clerke, C«ipt., court-martial on, 269,417, 
532 

Cine, his capture of Arcot, 465 
Cuiieue of Surgeons and Medical Officers 
of the Army, 106 
Columbia River, Utter from, 124 
Command, moral, reraaiks on, 23, 195 
Comtnandeis of ancient and modern 
times, 347 ^ \ 

Commissions in the Navy,^8lR6n[)t, 103 
Constantine, account of the Bej^of, .>86 
Construction, Nav^l, remaiks <5f, 387 
Coineelis, lines on the stoiming 
Comets on Half-Pay, 150 
Coiporal Punishments, remarks on, 247, 
502 

Cui fictions in Osler*s Life of Lord Ex- 
mouth, 230 ^ 

Coircspondence from the prinAal Ports 
and Stations, 113, 256, 40* 644 
Courts Mortidl, 135, 269, 417, 632 
Crime, increase of, in the Army, 10 
Crisis of Waterloo, 360 
Cronstadt, narrative of the escape of 

Capt. H , hi%Mj4e, and the British 

Consul’s Clerk from the pri 


Deaths, 142, 286, 43'?, 576. 
Brack, Colonel de, on regimental in- * Denmark, Army and N^|}r 

struction,; " 

Brevet Captains imlndia, 104 
Brevet rank in the Aavy, remarks on, 15, 

•244 ^ t 

U. S. JovRN. I)fo.'89, Afiij^1836. 


IXmnett, Mr., descriptiou^orhis Rockets, 
125 ^ 

Dickson, Lieut.-Col.,^ court-martial on, 
135 a »» 

I P 
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Discipline <Hid Distinctions in the / rmy, 
hints l^^rliament pn, 501 f. 
Distinctions, honorary. 3i)8 / 

Drunkenness, on the vice of, HI 
Dry-Rot, N(>lution for th.*, 250^ 399, 40b, 
536 

« 

Economy of a Man-of-War, 167, 433 
Ecl^tor's Portfolm ; or Naval'ijKl Military 
Register„129r269, 417, 561 
Khan, controverts on ‘‘Old Soldier,” 103 
Emis^rant to Canaila, sketch by an, 233 
Ephfsus, ruins of, 478 4 

Kxmpufrh, Lord,p.and Sir Iludson^osrSP, 
22S‘*i 


Hemani, flfFair at, 212 
Dop^, Commander, coart-martial on, *2 7 1 
Hospital Scenes and Sketches of tho 
Biiti^ Auxiliary Legion of Spam, 
197 

House -Rent, allowance of,' to officers, 

Hungary^ fortress in, 386 

Indm, pay and ^allowances of King’s 
officers in, 145 '' 

Indian Army, the, 461 < ^ 

Ing^is, Lieut.-den., biographical memoir 
of, 237,209 , ' 


— corrections in the Life 

of, 230 • 

Eyles, Admiral, memoir of his services, 
96 

Favoiiiito and Columbine, sailing q^nali- 
ties of the, 565 i 

Feirier, Admiral, sketch m his services, 
3!i3 • 

FhgofthcFieel 189 

Flii’ds, on tbeTfsistance of, 318 

Fontenoy, battle ot, 10 1 

Foicigii Miscelhny, 98, 241, 385, 528 

Forts of Jersey, 372 

Fox, W. J., his lecture Ou the moralk^-" 
of the niilitaiy profession, 260 
Fiance, state ol aifaiis in, 98, 241, 528 
F}ei«>, Captain, on the compositior of 
rigiments of Irifautiy, 392 

General Coirespoiidenco, 101, 244, 387, 
532 

Georga^l 11., inquiry into the loss of the, 
131c: r. ' 

- — IV., statue to, 10.> 

Gibraltl x Scientific Society, established, 
‘272 • 

GhifP.-t, Lieut., his obseivations on cor- 
poial punisbmeut, 247 
Glascock’s Naval Manual, 3, 125 
Gleig, Hcv. G. R., his “ Soldiei’s 
to Dwme Truth,” 267 
Giatuit\jr ) Officers, 451 
Givat liivain, state uf affiairs in, 129, 
209,417,561 
Greece, Army of, lOO 

II , (’apt-, narrative of his escape 

from the prison of Crunstadt, 362 
EUlf-Pay, its abftses^auJ defects, 145 
^iialYlitirL ^Mr., his melancholy fate, 
463 • , ^ 

Hall^vSlonel, some account of, 287 

(Japtt^l^s corrections in Osier’s 
Life of Lord Exmouth, 230 
.liiiiderson, E., his Historical Treatise 
' ^ 4m Horology, noticed, 560 
Henningsen, Cdpt., his ** Twelvemonth’s 
Campaignf with ZumaUcarregui,” 558 


Jaiircguy, the Shepherd, his person de- 
sciibcd, 385 
Jerhe}% the forts of, 372 
Jones, Admiral Theophilus, memoir of 
his services, 95 

Judge Advocate’s dep irtment, the, 404 

Kanari'., exjdoit of, ‘242 
KW-naway, Lieut -Col., his death, 2^7 
Komoin, account of the fortiossof, 386 
K^ au\ Solution ^ ^)ry-Rot, 250, 399, 
400, .336 

Lahourdonnais, besieges Madras, 462 
L idioiie islands, visited, 83 
Lake Simcoe, letter tiom, 233 
Leaves fiom my Log-Bouk — My Second 
Trip, 54, 334 

Lewis, Rear-Admiral, his observations on 
ciicular sterns, 191 
Liverpool; correspondence from, 121 
laiwe, S*’* Hudson, and Lord Exmouth, 
223 

•Luboys, Wra., a conveited African, 443 

Midras, siege of, 462 
Majors, duties ot, 28 
Malax s, ferocity uf the, 75 ; their intel- 
ligence, 77 ; account of the, 490 
Maltese, pfO't culns respecting the, 332 
Minncrs, Loid Robert, memoir of his 
set vices. 97 

M.in-of-War, economy of a, 167, 433 * 
Marine Insiuauces, Cluises of, 405 
MariiieH, services of the, 249 
Maiitiinc Sign lis 289 
Marriages, 142, 286, 431, 575 
Mtirned Antipodes, the, 365 
Marryat, Capt., his Pirate and the Three 
^Cutters, 128; his Sy%|t;pm of Signalsi 
292 * 

Memoirs of. General and Flag Officers 
recently Deceased — Admiral Theo- 
philus JoneSA 95 ; Vice-Admiril 
Kyles, 96; Mi^»r»Oen. Lord Robert 
Manners, 97 ; L'but.-(jlen. Sir Win. 
Inglis, 237 ; Sir Aretas Wm. Young, 
380; Admiral Ferrier, 3P3; Sir Thus, 
Fakeabam, 527 
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Mercliant Seamei^ projected boepitel 
for, 131 e 

Met i>orologicai Register, 144,^288, 482, 

Midshipman, duties of a, 170 ; ezafnioac 
tio\ of a, ^Z'") ^ 

Midshipman’s Reminiscences, a, 73, 217, 
^ 55,^0 \ 

Mdes, A. M., on prevention of drime in 
the Army, 254 • * 

Milford IlafiBi, correspondence fiffin, 
'^ 19 , 257 , 411^540 
Military Psii^ms, remarks on, 254 

— Punishments, Report from Ifis 

Majesty’s Conftmsbioners for inquiring 
into the system of, 507, 563 

• Surveying, suggestion in, 93 


Mitchell, Major, defends the conduct of 
the British Tioops in America, 8l ; on 
Pro«io<ion by Purchase, 297; reply 
to, 534 

Month’s Cruize on the Smyrna Station, 
473 

Momimcnts, Russian, 241 Z' 

^Moral Command, remarks on, 23, 19J> 
"Morality of the M»lit|ir\f Profeswon, 260 
Morda^nt, John, lities on the death of, 

55 

My Second Trip, 54, 334 
Mytelene, cruize off the Island of, 473 

Nap%r, Colonel, remark of, 84; im- 
puted speech of, 244 
Naples, Army of, 99 
Naval and Military Register, 129, 269, 
417, 561 

Architecture, cursory obleivatione 
,011^ 43J^8 

Assist.iiit Surgeons, 109 , 

Captains, suggestions respecting, 

•110 

Savings’ Banks, remarks on, 541 

Navy, state of the, in 1835, 1 ; on Brevet 
Rank lu the, 15, 244; building and 
cost of part of the, 276, 42^ 

Kstiinates, 567 

— in Commission, its Stations on the 
•ist of Jan., 1836, 138; on ihe Ut of 
Feb., 282; on thiMlst of March, 427 ; 
•and on the Ibt of April, 571 
Nelson, his Valet, and^his Native Coast, 
24)1 

New of leans, the affair at, 87 

Praj^a, and Rathcormack, 

393 

Notices to Rea&ws and Correspondents, 
128,268,416, 560 a 

Nutter, Serjeant-Major, silver cup pre- 
sented to, 274 * 


28 ; Pay and 
5 

Life pf 
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he cwps of, 

I of, iff India, 


Officers, on the 
Allowances of, iff India, 4^ 
Ubler, Mr,, .corrections in 
Lord Kxmootb^280 


Paddlef heels, substitute for, 241 
PakenbAm, the Hon. Sir Thomas, bfo- 
graptlcal m4moi» of, 527 • * 
#lnda, me, a pira^^chooner, captured, 
2f3 # , - 

Parliament, hints tb, on discipline and 
distinctions m tho Arnw, 501 
Parliamentdy Pocket Cumpaoion for 
1836, notic^l, 416 

Pdrbamentaiy Proceedings connected 
with the Army and Navy, 5d6 
Patmos, particulars respecting the Island 
of, 474 

Paunplllrf, Arrauts regulating the full 
and half-pay of, 280 ^ p. 

Penang, some account pf, 73 m 
Phihppart, Sir John, 420 
Philliiut, Lieut., his system* of signals, 
295 • 

Pictun, Sir Thos., observations on some 
passages in the Life of, 552 
Poetry — O0*^ie Death of a Grenadier, 
55 ; Cornee^, 67 ; the Married Anti- 
podes, 365 ; tlie ^lag of tjie Free, 489 ; 
the Dinted Service Club Ball, 550 
Portsmouth, correspondence from, 113, 
256, 407, 544 

Portugalette, some account of the town 
of, 498 

^bulent, the, J^r sailing qualities, 131 
sons. Military, remarks on, 254 
Prize-Money, new scale of, 509 
Promotion by Purchase in the Army, 
lHli.297, 534 

— Naval, remarks on, 4, 217 

Promotions and Appointments, 139,283, 
428 ,- 5/2 

Prussia, Military education in, 385, 530 
I’uouilhments, Military, inquiry iflto, 507 
Race-norse, Rnglish, work SEs^e, no« 
^ticed, 559 • 

Raines, Capt., lette| from, 532 
Readers and Correspondents, notices to, 
12S, 268, 416, 560 ^ 

Recollections of the British Army, in the 
eaily Campaigns of the Revelntionary 
mr, 181,322,480 
Regimental Education in France, 529 

ranks, responsibi^^ o^ 391 

Regiments , of Infantry, Numerical 
standard for the composition of, 392. 
541 

Reminiscences of a Midshipman, 73 
217,355,490 

Retirements \tl^ l^ilitary Medical 
Department, 994 

Reviews and Critiq|l N^fUlr oi New 
Publications — ^TheNadfi Ser^e, bj 
Capt. Glascock, 125 ; JPs8 crijnon oi 
Mr. Dennett’s Rockets JiHf; Otf Blood- 
letting, bv Dr. Wardrop. 126 ; The 
Pirate and the Three Cutters, 128 ; 
The Morality of tnali^litaTy Profes< 
aioir, 260 ; Mrs.Taylm’B ^unarTableSj 
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267 ; piary of the Wiecflc of H. M S. 
Cha^enfi^ir, ib , The Sohher’sl^Htlp to 
Diviae •'Tiuth, by the llev,#G. R. 
Gleig, lb , bko<4Vc8 of trie 
C ostutno of the Tiirkibh Arm}, 414, 
The Par\iamentar3rPocUel Companion 
foi 1836, 416; Observatipns on some 
pi*>sagcs in the Life of* Sir Thoma^ 
PiLtun, 552, A Twelvemonth’s Cam- 
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the KiJ^hsh Racthoise, 559; Capt. 
Shadweh’b Tl\}le of \rcs, ib , An 
Ilititorical Treatise on Hoiolog}, 5G0 
Kicketts, Capt , on comnT met ^'oiu 
tJie shore wi.^h sir inclcd vi sseK, 254 
Koii0!a Capt , h5s sy ittm of Signals^ 293 
llollin's Histoiy of C}iu9, extract irom, 
109 


RoU, Lieut -Col , hi^ remarks on moral 
command, 2L 195, i91 
Roman Roads, 34 

Koss, Capt., new Kxpeditioi dnder, 130 
Russia, state of affairs ii^OO, 211, 531 f 


St. Francisco, monastei^ of, described, 
214 

Santander^ convent ftt, 497 
Savings* Banks, Military, adi antages of, 
111,505 

.. — Na\ a1, remarks on, 
Scula N ova, some account of the ttiWn 
of, 476 

Scott, Capt , on the attack on Pigeon 
Island, 535 

Screening, system of, 10 219 
St i»oys, discipline ot, 463 , their gene- 
rous conduct, 467 ^ * 

Seppingb, Sii Rol t., on the Ci culai 
Stew ■» of Ships of ai, 191 . 

Shad\R9l*Mi., his Table oi Aits, noticed, 
5 )9 • ", 

Sluent;s8, coirespondence iVom, 11), 
259,411,517 * 

bekt fuim for the hnlls of, 251, 
534 ; building and cost of, 276 
bhortall, Major-Gcu , on some passagea 
in a recent publication, 53 5 4 

Signals, Maritime, 289 
SilchestC^^I Roman lemams at, 34 
Sketches^ an Emigrant to , Canada, 233 
- of the New Costume of tho 
Turkish Army, noticed, 414 


Smyrna Station, a month’s eiuizeon the, 
475 e 

Sn^th, Capt’W H., Meteorological Re- 
•gisipr k^it by, 144, 28b, 432, 576 
Soldiers emplo}ed on railways, 9S 
Spam, state ot affairs in,. 99, 27J| 3S5, 
419 • 

oStefiiA circular, observations on, 191 ' 
SubaltAns, duties of, 29 
Silgpjbstious 111 Militaiy Sur\e}iiig, 9 ' 
Surveying Seivice, remarfti^oii, 538 

*5 • 

Tai lor, Major, on Military Punishments, 
^)65 

— Mrs, her Lunai' Tables, noticed, 
267 

Tent-allowance to Officers in India, 452 
Three Months m the Westminster Gre- 
na^liers, 209 

Tidy, Colonel, his death 142 
Trichinopoly , siege of, 408 
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